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Art.  I. — 1.  Kurze  Geschtckte  der  Deutschen  Kriegs-Marine 
naeh  ikrem  Urgprunge,  threr  organitchen  Entwickelung, 
und  ihrtn  seitherigen  Leixtungen.  Von  A.  VON  CrodSAZ. 
Berlin  und  Wriezen  am  Oder :   1873. 

2.  The  Annual  of  Ike  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering,  No.  4.     London:   1874. 

T^HE  progress  and  condition  of  the  naval  power  of  foreign 
nations  cannot  be  other  than  supremely  interesting  to  a 
maritime  people  like  ourselves.  Apart  from  all  selfish  feeling, 
originating  in  a  fear  that  our  own  particular  domain  may'Be 
invaded,  to  watch  the  advance  of  a  ioreign  navy  is  au  occupa- 
tion replete  with  interest  for  those  who  are  intent  upon  mam- 
taining  the  maritime  pre-eminence  of  this  country,  and  who 
ure  desirous  of  learning — from  comparisona  of  its  condition  with 
that  of  the  forces  of  other  powers — how  our  own  serrice  may 
foe  improved  and  strengthened,  or  even  only  kept  at  the  proper 
level  of  efficiency.  Like  many  others  of  our  public  institu- 
tions the  British  navy  has  had  a  slowly  progressive  growth. 
Great  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  its  organi- 
sation and  in  other  and  minor  details.  The  naval  officer  of  a 
past  age  wonld  scarcely  recognise  in  the  navy  of  the  present 
day  the  service  to  which  he  had  belonged,  so  altered  are  the 
Btructore,  the  armament,  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  and  the 
cnstoms  of  those  who  man  them.  Still  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable continuity  in  the  history  of  our  navy.  Customs  of 
which  the  origin  is  lost  in,  as  far  as  naval  history  is  concerned, 
s  pre>historic  antiquity  are  still  rife  on  hoard  the  ships  of 
her  Majesty.  The  vocabulary  of  the  seamen  of  the  present 
time — enriched,  indeed,  by  many  additions  and  softened 
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in  its  explelives — is  in  all  esseatials  the  same  as  that  in  use 
some  centuries  ago.  Our  own  ttge  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  improvemeDt — reTolution,  perhaps,  would 
be  A  more  suitable  word — which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
B<MeDce  of  naval  gunnery ;  yet  there  are  at  this  moment,  in 
shipa  of  the  moat  modem  type  in  Queen  Victoria's  service, 
guns  mounted  upon  carriages  which  are  all  but  exact  fac- 
similes of  those  which  were  worked  by  the  seamen  of  Elizabeth. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  contemplate — as  those  who 
live  at  the  present  day  are  privileged  to  do — the  growth  of  a 
naval  force  m  its  completeness,  and  to  witness  the  whole  course 
of  its  history  from  its  inception  to  its  latest  phase,  the  interest 
with  which  we  do  so  may  well  be  scientific,  as  it  may  be  en- 
vious or  patriotic.  We  may  learn  how  much  of  our  own 
organisation  and  customs  or  regulations  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  founders  of  a  service  turned  out 
of  hand,  as  it  were,  complete  and  finished  from  the  first.  We 
may  see  bow  far  a  force  so  established  may  differ  from  our 
own,  the  almost  insensible  growth  of  centuries,  and  in  what 
points  the  divergence  is  to  be  found.  The  German  navy, 
though  by  no  means  an  unique  instance,  amidst  the  many 
navies  of  recent  establishment,  exactly  supplies  these  condi- 
tions. Its  connexion  with  oor  own  has  been  somewhat  close. 
Many  of  its  officers  have  studied  their  profession  and  learned 
its  duties  on  board  British  ships.  Several  of  its  ships  still 
retiun  the  names  which  belonged  to  them  when  they  were  in- 
cluded in  our  own  '  Navy  List'  The  most  powerful  of  those 
which  now  compose  it  were  constructed  in  this  country  from 
designs  supplied  by  our  own  naval  architects.  Moreover,  it 
has  attained  to  such  a  respectable  degree  of  strength  as  to  have 
quite  recently  attracted  to  itself  the  attention  of  Europe. 

The  extraordinary  ability  exhibited  by  the  administrators 
of  Germany,  or  more  correctly  of  Prussia,  in  organisiug  and 
perfecting  their  vast  military  power,  might  reasonably  enough 
be  expected  to  extend  to  the  institution  of  their  naval  force. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  such  expectation  that 
the  German  navy  has  already  oome  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor 
of  no  snurll  importance  iu  the  political  caloutations  of  the  day. 
Such  caloulatiocs  are  admittedly  less  accurate  than  the  rigorous 
opemtions  of  more  exact  sciences.  So  it  may  be  quite  worth 
our  while  to  ascertain  the  just  value  of  this  late  addition  to  the 
stopendous  warlike  might  of  Germany. 

Short  as  has  been  ita  existence  this  navy  is  not  without  » 
historian.  Major  von  Crousaz  has  written  a  volume  in  which 
he  traces  its  career  from  its  origin.     It  might  be  fairly  allege^ 
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tgaioBt  the  Grerman  navy — if  this  writer  be  allowed  to  be  its 
legitimate  representative — that,  like  most  parvenus,  it  lays 
claim  to  an  artificial,  or  at  least  a  stcained  genealogy.  Bat  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  like  the  Germans  has  lit^e  need  to 
rely  upon  such  a  possession,  even  if  ii  were  a  real  one,  for 
claiming  a  large  share  of  consideration  for  its  fleet.  Heavy 
iroDclada,  well-disciplined  seamen,  intelligent  officers,  and  re- 
spectable  performances  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  are  advantages 
the  possession  of  which  Germany  may  justly  claim,  and  for 
wbiw  Prussia  deserves  her  gratitude ;  for  it  is  from  the  hand- 
ful of  Prussian  ships  that  the  present  German  fleet  has  been 
evolved.  The  great  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
flatteries  of  some  pedigree-makers,  who  desired  to  disiMver  for 
him  a  brilliant  ancestry,  that  his  patent  of  nobility  really  dated 
fiom  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  So  the  true  lustory  of  the 
German  navy  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  aoquisitLoa  by 
Fruwia,  or  the  North  German  Bund,  o£  the.  huge  ironclad 
*  Konig  Wilhelm.' 

The  anlhor  of  the  '  Short  History  of  the  German  Navy  * 
appears  disposed  to  find  its  origin  in  the  armaments  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  Middle  Ages  against  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  German  coasts.  We  may  uierefore  allow  him  a 
certain  moderation  in  fixing  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Great  iEUector.  The  history,  of  which  tfae 
b^inning  is  thus  fixed,  though  not  perfectly  oontinuoos,  still 
maintains  a  connexion  throughout.  In  one  way  it  reflects 
accurately  the  general  history  of  the  country.  The  navy  was 
first  that  of  Brandenburg,  then  of  Prussia,  then  of  the  NorA 
German  Bund,  and  last  of  United  Germany.  These  were  its 
various  phases  i  at  first  electoral ;  then  royal ;  then  confede~ 
rate ;  and  now  imperial.  In  its  latest  phase  it  would  seem  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  the  great  country  beneath  whose  flag  it 
sails. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  first  gave  to  Bntoden- 
bo^,  an  inland  state,  a  footing  on  the  sea-coast,  Sweden 
then  ceded  to  the  Elector  the  province  of  Farther  Piunerania, 
lying  east  of  the  river  Oder.  In  subsequent  contests  with  his 
Swedish  enemies  the  Great  Elector  experienced  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  maritime  frontier.  Exposed  to  ^e 
descents  of  the  Swedish  navy,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied 
a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  Swedish  commerce,  or  on 
liie  island  of  Bugen,  at  that  time  a  possession  of  Sweden. 
Three  irigates  and  ten  smaller  vessels  were  constructed  in 
Denmark  to  the  Elector's  order,  and  cruised  in  the  Baltic  as 
the  first  Brandenbni^  squadron.     Of  these  vessels  some  had 
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the  brilliant  fortune  to  take  part  with  the  combined  Dutch  and 
Danish  fleet  ia  the  great  Tictory  gained  by  the  allies  over  that 
of  Sweden,  oS*  Bornholm,  in  the  year  1676.  Those  who  re- 
member the  recent  origin  of  the  preBent  German  navy,  and 
who  would  scarcely  carry  back  its  foundation  beyond  the  ex- 
citement of  1848,  when  the  Frankfort  Parliament  decreed  the 
creation  of  a  fleet,  and  the  SchleBwig-Holstein  affur  pointed  to 
its  probable  employment,  will  find  it  difficult  to  allow  the  claim 
which  this  navy  pate  forward  to  represent  a  division  of  the 
force  which  fought  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Cornelius 
Tromp. 

The  name  of  Tromp  carries  us  back  to  an  epoch  remote  even 
in  our  own  long  naTal  history.  Cornelius — of  the  younger  of 
the  three  generations  of  his  family  which  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  sea-service  of  the  Netiherlands — was  one  of  Uie  celebrated 
Dutch  admirals  who  fought  gainst  us  in  the  wars  of  the  Resto- 
ration. In  1675  the  States-General  took  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  By  treaty, 
-their  high  mightinesses  agreed  to  send  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
f  o  protect  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  the  electorate  on  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year  a  combined  fleet  of  Danish  and 
Dutch  ships  cruised  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Niels 
.  Juel  and  Cornelius  Tromp.  Under  these  illuetiious  seamen 
the  Brandenburg  squadron  took  part  in  the  great  eventa  that 
followed  the  junction  of  their  forces.  Before  Tromp  had  joined 
him,  Niels  Juel  had  fought  with  the  Swedes  more  than  one  of 
those  bloody  and  indecisive  actions  which  are  so  fiuniliar  to  the 
readers  of  the  history  of  our  own  wars  with  the  Dutch. 

The  result  of  the  battles  of  the  combined  fleet  was  very  dif- 
ferent Nothing  illustrates  this  interesting  period  of  naval 
history,  at  which  the  German  navy  ia  said  to  have  had  its 
birth,  more  perfectly  than  the  story  of  the  great  battle  which 
was  fought  soon  after  Tromp  had  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  Danes.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  it  here,  as  we.  can,  in 
his  own  words,  taken  from  the  despatch  sent  by  him  to  the 
States-General  • : — 

'  On  Juna  11th,  in  the  forenoon  we  perceived  them  [the  enemy's 
ships]  again  to  the  southward  of  Oeland,  and  we  approached  them  so 
near,  that  they  were  obliged  to  form  line  of  battle,  the  wind  being 
WNW.,  and  we  had  the  weather-gage.  Then  the  two  fleets  eagiiged ; 
and  BB  soon  as  the  combat  had  begun,  the  ship  "  Tre-kroner,"  mountiog 
134gmisiuid  commanded  by  the  Swedish  General- Admiral,  capsized 
and  blew  up,  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  aa  I  had  hardly  given  him  a 

•  Vie  de  Tromp,  par  M.  Richer.    Paris,  I78i :  pp.  150  et  seq. 
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few  broftdades.  Then  the  whole  enemy's  fleet  appeared  to  take  to  flight. 
1  immediately  made  the  signal  to  attack  at  all  poiola  and  &I1  upon  it  with 
the  main  body  of  our  fleet.  This  movement  stopped  it  at  once  ;  we 
tacked  to  the  southward,  and  I  came  close  alongudetha  flag-ship  of  the 
enemy's  Admiral,  commanding  the  Yellow  Squadron.  I  attacked  him 
TigoroDsly  as  well  as  the  other  ships  which  came  to  his  aid.  After  an 
action  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Admiral's  main-mast  went  hj  the 
beard.  I  compelled  him  to  strike  and  to  cry  for  quarter.  This  I 
granted  him  on  account  of  his  stout  resistance  and  of  the  courage 
which  he  had  just  ?hown,  and  I  had  my  boat  sent  to  take  possesuon  of 
bim;  but  it  was  too  late,  as  one  of  our  fire-ships  fouled  him,  without 
eoDadering  that  he  had  struck  nnd  that  I  had  not  given  the  mgnal  to 
bond  bim.  He  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  this  fine  ship  perished 
with  nearly  the  whole  ship's  company,  which  was  650  men.  Fifty 
men  only  were  saved  by  a  boat.  The  enemy's  fleet,  seeing  that 
victory  had  declared  for  the  Danes,  bore  up,  and,  under  a  press  of 
>ul,  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.  They  left  behind  them  the 
■hip  "  Neptune  "  of  44  guns  and  198  men  ;  she  was  taken  by  Captain 
Yui  Zyl.     We  also  took  another  of  the  same  force.' 

The  Swedes  lost  in  this  bloody  battle  ten  ships  of  the  line,  a 
fixate,  and  a  yacht.  The  Dumber  of  killed  and  wounded,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  destruction  of  the  two  flag-^bipa 
related  by  Tromp,  was  conBiderable.  The  extraordinary  and 
terrible  fate  which  befell  the  first  of  the  two  destroyed  was 
ttcertained  afterwards.  The  ship  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  that  had  been  launched.  She  carried,  as  has  been  stated, 
134  guns  and  was  manned  by  1,100  men.  On  the  approach  of 
the  combined  fleet,  the  admiral  had  ordered  that  all  the  guns 
on  one  side  should  be  run  out  in  order  that  a  simultaneous 
btoadmde  (a  manceuvre  which  has  even  now  been  only  just 
perfected  by  the  aid  of  electricity)  might  be  fired  at  the  proper 
nwmeiit  When  the  order  had  been  coinpUed  with,  he  du^t^ed 
all  the  guns'  crews  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side ;  but  they  bad 
omitted  to  secure  the  guns  in  the  position  in  which  they  had 
been  left.  The  ship  neeled  over  on  her  side,  the  guns  ran 
across  from  their  proper  ports,  and  she  capsized.  The  lighted 
matches  kept  in  readiness  for  firing  the  guns  were  thrown  down 
by  the  inclination  of  the  ship  and  fell  upon  the  powder,  thereby 
catuing  the  explosion  by  which  she  was  blown  up. 

TluB  story  supplies  a  striking  comment  upon  the  state  of 
naval  gunnery  and  discipline  at  that  day.  The  Elector's 
(quadron,  many  of  its  ships  hired  from  private  owners,  was, 
after  the  great  events  just  related,  able  to  render  assistance 
in  the  operations  resulting  in  the  capitulation  of  Stralsund. 
By  these  operations  the  whole  Pomeranian  coast  was  added 
to  his  dominions,     Frederick  William  desired  to  derive  the 
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fiiU  benefit  &om  commercial  nndertakinge  on  a  great  scale, 
ID  -which  the  extension  of  his  territory  to  the  aea  iroTild 
eoable  his  Bubjecta  to  engine.  He  established  at  Berlin  a 
general  college  of  commerce,  and  contracted  with  a  Danish 
shipbuilder  for  a  squadron  of  ships  to  trade  to  the  Indies.  He 
was  not,  however,  to  retain  his  newly  won  sea-coast,  as  by 
the  Peace  of  St.  Gennain'e  he  bad  to  restore  to  Sweden  his 
conquests  in  Fomerania.  Thus  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  oi  an  entire  abandonment  of  his  aspirations  to 
make  bis  country  a  naval  power,  or  of  employing  his  yOung 
navy  in  the  work  of  colonisation  and  foreign  conunerce,  he 
selected  the  latter. 

Yet,  before  he  had  embarked  in  any  such  attempts,  an  oppor- 
tunity arose  of  sending  the  fiag^of  Brandenburg  on  a  warlike 
expedition  into  distant  seas.  The  Great  Elector  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  the  price  of  his  participation 
in  the  league  against  France,  a  monthly  subsidy  of  thirty-two 
thousand  thalers.  Of  this  only  a  small  proportion  had  been 
paid,  the  greater  part  was  still  in  arrear.  As  all  his  friendly 
applications  for  payment  of  the  considerable  sum,  upon  promise 
of  which  only  he  had  felt  himself  able  to  incur  tiie  expenses  <£ 
a  war,  failed,  he  determined  to  seek  redress  by  arms.  His 
newly-raised  squadron  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  recoup- 
ing himself  by  attacks  upon  Spanbh  commerce.  Six  ships 
were  accordingly  despatched  from  Fillau,  in  August  1680,  with 
orders  to  capture  all  Spanish  vessels  fallen  in  with  on  the  high 
seas,  but  to  re&ain  from  all  other  hostilities.  The  results  of 
this  expedition,  and  of  one  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  An  attack  upon  that  favourite  quarry  of  our 
English  seamen,  the  plate  fleet  on  its  way  back  to  Spain,  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  Brandenburg  squadron  retumed^o  port 
without  making  any  important  captures.  Though  no  material 
gain  flowed  from  these  operations,  yet  the  fame  of  the  prince 
lor  his  bold  dealings  with  so  great  a  naval  power  as  Spain  then 
was,  was  greatly  increased;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  exhibits 
ing  his  flag  in  (Ostant  latitudes. 

The  Elector's  thoughts  still  turned  to  the  founding  of  colo- 
nies and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade.  Before  he  had 
finally  given  up  his  attempts  to  wring  the  payment  of  her  debt 
from  Spain,  he  had,  in  1681,  despatched  an  expedition  with 
the  special  object  of  seeking  a  suitable  position  for  a  settlement 
in  that  el-doretdo  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  coast  of 
Guinea.  A  recent  passage  in  the  history  of  our  own  relations 
with  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Gold  Coast  will  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  these  endeavours  of  the  Great  Elector  to  oolo* 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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aim  that  region.  The  leader  of  the  expedttioii.  Captain  Blmik,' 
whose  name  Hen*  von  Cronsaz  rescues  from  oblivion,  made  a 
treaty  with  three  negro  chiefs  in  1681,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  trade  with  the  Bhipa  of  Brandenburg,  to  acknow^ 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Elector,  and  to  cede  him  a  meoe 
of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  fort,  between  Axim  and  Cape 
Three  Points.  The  golden  age  of  monopoliat  companies  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  end ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
lime,  the  Prince  eatablished  for  the  Afncan  trade  a  commercial 
association  {Handehgeielhckaft)  in  his  dominions.  A  second 
expedition,  with  a  special  envoy  from  the  Elector  on  board, 
sailed  for  the  Gold  Coast  in  1662.  Treaties  were  made  with 
several  African  tribes,  and  more  than  one  trading-station  and 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Three  Points  was  erected. 
The  Prince's  scheme  of  colonisation  and  commerce  were  not 
confined  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  but  extended  to  the 
Western  as  well.  He  obtained  permission  from  Denmark  to 
establish  a  colonial  and  commercial  station  in  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and,  to  have  a  more  convenient  starting 
place  for  his  ships,  succeeded  in  removing  the  business  of  the 
Commercial  Association  from  Konigsbei^  to  Emden. 

The  result  of  these  schemes,  however  unfortunate  they  may 
have  proved  commercially,  was  that  the  Elector  before  long 
was  in  possession  of  a  respectable  fleet.  In  1684  he  made 
a  definite  distinction  between  the  ships  of  war  and  those  of 
commerce  which  bore  his  flag ;  and  he  was  able  to  count  no 
less  than  twenty-eightof  the  former.  At  that  time,  the  era  of 
Baocaneers  and  Sallee  Rovers,  the  '  protection  of  commerce  ' 
meant  much  more  than  it  does  now ;  and  no  ocean  trade  would 
have  been  secure  had  the  merchant  ships  not  sailed  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  fl^  able  to  avenge  them  when  r^uired.  To 
direct  the  afiairs  of  this  nascent  navy  two  Admiralty-boards 
were  established  at  Konigsberg  and  Emden,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  a  High  Admiralty  at  Berlin ;  and  a  special  budget 
was  prepared  for  the  naval  department.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  affairs  of  the  conunercial  companies  estab- 
Hflhed  by  the  Great  Elector,  which  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  such  cases,*  began  to  show  signs  of  failure  and  decay. 
No  return  came  in  for  the  capital  embarked  in  them;  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  receipts.     So  universal,  however,  was 

•  '  The  Abb£  Morellet  has  given  a  Hat  of  fifty-five  companies  eata- 
bHihed  ia  different  parts  of  Europe  aubsequently  to  1660,  every  one 
of  whieh  had  biled  Uiongb  most  of  them  had  exclnsive  ^vilcges.'— 
McC^Ooch. 
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tlien  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these  associations  in  enriching, 
ft  country  and  extending  its  trade,  that  foreign  nations  seem  to- 
have  become  jealous  of  the  infant  commerce  and  young  navy 
of  Brandenbui^.  The  Dutch  Republic  eBpeciaUj  seems  to 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  to  have  used  all  the  enorts  of  her 
widely-scattered  business-agents,  and  of  her  still  formidable 
navy,  to  check  the  extension  of  the  Elector's  plans.  How  far 
that  sovereign  would  have  been  able  to  tnumph  over  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  projects  in  v^cb  he  had^ 
taken  such  interest  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  death  may 
be  looked  upon  as  havine  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  commercial  importance  and  naval  power  of  hia- 
country. 

His  Bucce&Bora  were  engaged  in  other  schemes.  Frederick,, 
who  succeeded  him,  found  sufficient  occupation  for  hia  ambi- 
tion in  the  elevation  of  his  electorate  into  the.  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe  consequent 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
African  trade  languished,  and  the  royal  attention  being  with- 
drawn from  it,  at  last  ceased  to  exist.  The  King,  as  ultimate 
creditor,  came  into  possession  of  the  forts  and  the  goods  of  the 
African  Company,  the  value  of  which  had  probably  been  still 
further  diminished  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  intestine  warfare  of  the  ^egro  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  English  traders.  Frederick. 
William  I.  was  too  intent  upon  the  organisation  of  his  army, 
and  the  recruiting  of  gigantic  soldiers  for  his  infantry,  and  also' 
far  too  parsimoniouB  by  disposition  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  a  failing  navy,  or  to  allow  good  money  to  be 
thrown  after  bad  in  not  over-promising  speculations.  An 
opportunity  of  selling  the  forts  and  stores  on  the  west  coast  of 
Amca  to  an  English  company,  on  favourable  terms,  was  not. 
taken  advantage  of,  and,  their  value  still  diminishing,  they 
were  made  over*  in  1717  to  the  Dutch  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  St.  Thomas'  enterprise  nominally  existed  a  few  years- 
longer;  but  with  the  sale  of  the  stations  of  the  Emden. 
Commercial  Association  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  th& 
German  navy  comes  to  a  close.  Even  the  great  and  numer- 
ous contests  in  which  Prussia  was  engaged  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  did. 
not  lead  to  any  revival  of  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom. 

*  A  record  of  the  Electotal  colonisation  schemes  still  sabdeta  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  is  a  Bran- 
den  bm^  Promontory  not  far  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Three  Points. 

^  - '.■ooSlt- 
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Frederick  the  Great  had  a  frigate  bnilt  at  Stettin ;  and  a  few 
inwll  veesela  were  6tted  out  nt  Kiinigsberg  in  1807;  but  in 
lealitf  Prussia  remoiaed  without  even  the  seuiblance  of  a 
navy  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  bursting  of  the  great  democratic  Etorm  of  1848,  which 
ahed  a  lurid  light  on  the  political  awakening  of  modern  Ger- 
many, may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  new  founda- 
tion of  the  German  navy.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
bad  paid  some  attention  to  naval  affairs.  A  body  of  seamen 
bad  been  enrolled ;  and  a  corvette  had  been  built  in  which 
they  might  make  such  cruises  of  instrnction  aa  would  iit  them 
iai  their  professional  duties.  This  vessel  and  two  rowing 
guaboats  composed  the  naval  force  of  Prussia  when  the 
great  events  of  1848  occurred  to  disturb  the  preconceived 
Bcbemes  of  statesmen  and  open  new  paths  for  ambition.  The 
formation  of  a  navy  for  Germany  was  one  of  the  projects 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Provisional  Parliament 
at  Frankfort.  The  possession  of  such  a  force  was  declared  to 
accord  with  the  deare<4t  wish  of  the  German  people.  In  the 
miditof  the  animated  debates  in  which  the  enthusiastic  depu- 
ties were  occupied,  a  practical  commentary  on  the  defenceless 
condition  .  of  the  German  coasts  and  the  German  mercantile 
marine  was  supplied  by  the  attitude  which  the  small  state  of 
Denmark,  owing  to  her  being  provided  with  a  respectable 
navy,  was  able  to  assume  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  conBict. 
The  German  ports  were  blockaded,  and  German  military 
operations  impeded  by  the  action  of  Banish  ships.  The 
rmssioD  administrators  foresaw  the  difficulties  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  existence  of  two  distinct  naval  forces  both  flying 
German  flags,  and  they  pushed  on  the  formation  of  their  own 
navy.  Sailing  and  rowing  gunboats  were  built ;  the  practice- 
ship  and  steam-packet  were  fitted  out  as  men  of  war ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  corps  of  officers,  and  to  enrol  crews. 
Officers  were  permitted  to  volunteer  from  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers ;  and  practical  seamen  were  selected  from  the  mer- 
chant service  to  fill  the  posts  of  officers  in  the  new  force.  At 
the  tame  time  two  companies  of  Marines  were  formed.  Am 
Order  in  Council,  dated  September  5,  1848,  constituting  a 
Naval  Committee,  with  its  seat  at  Berlin,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  statute  of  the  new  Prussian  navy. 

That  little  time  was  lost  in  organising  the  new  service  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  it  con- 
sisted of  forty-five  ships  and  gunboats,  carrying  97  guns,  and 
1  by  48  officers  and  1,753  men.     Though  not  employee^ 
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in  any  impoTtant  operations  during  the  Sleswig-Hoistsin  mr, 
the  force  was  increased  at  the  bre«k-up  of  the  Central  P^riia- 
ment  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  a  Danish  frigate,  wliich  had 
fallen  into  German  bands  at  the  combat  at  Eckemfiord,  and 
of  another  vessel,  a  steamer.  In  1853  a  site  for  a  new  naval 
port,  which  has  since  become,  or  is  in  course  of  becomiDg, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was  obtained  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  district  of  Jabde  ;  on  the  North  Sea,  be  it 
observed,  and  not  upon  the  periodically  dosed-up  Baltic.  The 
new  navy  was  not  long  in  showing  itself  upon  the  ocean. 
Many  cruises  were  made ;  some  for  we  instmction  of  officers 
and  men,  others  with  the  avowed  object  of  introducing  it  to 
Uie  notice  of  foreign  powers.  In  1856  Prince  Adalbert,  who 
had  been  made  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief,  was  able  to 
punish  the  Kiff  pirates  for  their  seizure  of  a  Prussian  mer- 
chant-ship, by  an  attack  upon  their  stronghold  at  Cape  Tree 
Forces,  and  thus  gained,  and  deserved,  the  gratitude  of  civi- 
lised nations.  By  the  purchase  of  ships  from  the  British* 
navy,  and  the  construction  of  others  at  home,  the  force  was 
raised  by  the  end  of  1663  to  a  total  of  thirty-one  steamers  and 
eight  sailing  vessels,  carrying  308  guns,  besides  numerous 
gunboats.  The  total  expenses  of  the  naval  establishment 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  million  and  a  quarter  thalers. 
Before  very  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  how 

f'eat  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  relative  positions  of 
russia  and  Denmark  as  naval  powers.  In  1864  the  '  Federal 
'  Execution '  in  the  Elbe  duchies  having  led  to  the  advance 
against  the  Danes  of  the  combined  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops,  an  obstinate  war  began.  The  superiority  of  the  Allies 
on  land  was,  of  course,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
overwhelming.  The  gallant  Danes,  stoutly  contesting  the 
ground  which  they  had  to  reUnquish,  ivere  borne  down  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  But  Denmark,  the  ancient  naval 
power,  the  couutry  of  Niels  Juel,  the  state  beneath  whose 
protecting  fl^  the  Brandenburg  navy  had  made  its  first 
essay  in  arms,  might  hwlc  with  some  hopdulness  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  on  the  water.  In  the  previous  Sleswig-Holatein 
contest  her  ships  had  ridden  the  undisputed,  or  almost  undis- 
puted, masters  of  the  German  waters.  But  in  the  interval 
there  had  sprung  up  a  Prussian  navy,  which  had  now  become, 
if  not  equal,  at  least  not  much  inferior  to  her  own.  Denmark, 
indeed,  possessed  a  greater  number  of  ships,  but  many  of  them 

•  ^e  line-of-battle  BHip '  Banown ' ;  the  frigate* '  Thetia' and 'Niobe'; 
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were  of  antiquatod  type,  or  of  a  sue  moro  fitted  for  (XMBbste 
on  the  open  eea  tlian  in  the  cramped  and  shallow  waten  of 
the  Baltic  coasts.  The  ships  of  PniSHia,  though  inferior  in 
nombeT,  were  mostly  of  modem  form,  and  were  armed  with 
weapons  of  approved  construction.  Aa  to  steam-ships,  which 
alone  could  be  counted  as  of  use  in  active  warfare,  it  was 
found  that  the  powers  could  dispose  of  the  following : — Den- 
mark of  thirty-one,  carrying  402  guns,  and  Prussia  of  twenty- 
seven,  armed  with  129  guns.  The  system  of  armament  and 
some  other  matters,  in  addition  to  what  has  just  been  noted, 
in  reality  rendered  the  difference  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  less  than  from  a  bare  enumeration  it  would  appear 
to  be. 

Behind  the  line  of  Prussian  ships  were  those  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  still  some  distance  off,  but  yet  not  so  &r  as  to  be  un- 
able to  take  an  important  part  in  the  struggle,  and  to  make, 
even  in  their  absence,  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  almost  exactly  redress  the  balance  of  strength 
of  the  two  more  northern  nations.  The  Danes  soon  found 
that  their  fleet  was  by  no  means  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea. 
The  Prussian  vessels  ventured  out  more  or  less  boldly  to  ex- 
change cannonades  with  those  of  their  enemies;  and  Uiongh 
the  advantage  usually  remained  with  the  latter,  they  could 
boast  no  very  decisive  success.  The  allied  troops,  in  some  of 
their  operations  near  the  coast  and  fiords,  found  also  valuable 
assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  young  navy.  The  Prussian 
officers  had  in  this  way  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  give 
practical  proof  of  the  benefits  which  their  silent  labours  had 
conferred  upon  their  country.  When  the  Austrian  ships  had 
effected  a  junction  with  those  of  Prussia,  Denmark  out-matched 
upon  land  was  at  least  equalled  by  sea.  The  important  action 
off  Uie  island  of  Heligoland,  between  a  Danish  and  an  Austro- 
FruBsian  squadron — the  latter  on  the  whole  slightly  superior 
to  the  former — resulted  in  a  very  decided,  though  not  very 
brilliant,  success  for  the  Danish  arms :  a  success  rendered  the 
greater  inasmuch  as  the  allied  ships  were  under  the  command 
of  one  whose  name  subsequently  came  to  be  so  justly  cele~ 
brated,  the  illustrious  Tegethoff.  When  the  war  ended, 
thoush  on  the  whole  the  glories  of  the  naval  operations  fell 
chie^  to  the  Danes,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct 
or  execniion  of  them  which  the  rising  navy  of  Qermony  need 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of. 

These  proceedings  during  the  late  hostilities  supplied  its  chiefs 
with  telhng  arguments  in  favour  of  its  augmentation  during 
tbe  long  period  throughout  which  the  poli^  of  the  Fmasian 
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Government  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Land- 
tag. The  brilliancy  of  the  recent  history  of  Prussia  has  thrown 
into  deep  shade  that  intereeting  time  at  which,  before  the  great 
war  of  1S66,  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  endeavoured  to 
make  its  weight  felt.  When  the  memory  of  her  lately-earned 
military  glory  shall  have  eomewhat  faded,  patriotic  Germans 
will  hold  in  undiminished  remembrance  and  gratitude  the 
elforts  of  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  check  the  growth 
of  a  military  absolutism  and  assert  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
make  itself  heard  in  the  conduct  of  adairs  in  a  constitutional 
state.  The  echoes  of  the  political  contest  reached  to  other 
countries.  Here  it  was  watched  with  interested  attention  till 
the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  war  in  Bohemia  turned  men's 
tiioughts  in  other  directions.  It  was  upon  military  questions, 
upon  the  organisation  and  expenses  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  that  the  discnssiou  chiefly  turned.  The 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  not  sanctioned,  and  the 
sums  demanded  were  not  voted  by  the  legislature.  The  su- 
perior importance  of  the  Prussian  army,  even  in  the  minds  of 
Germans,  quite  overshadowed  that  of  the  infant  navy ;  and 
though  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  was  concerned  in  the  issue 
of  the  parliamentary  struggle,  to  most  men  it  appeared  that 
the  Ciovemment  and  Parliament  were  in  confiict  concerning  the 
former  only.  The  plans  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the  navy,  however,  were  just  as  deGnite  as  those  concerning 
the  army. 

That  the  formation  of  a  German  navy  had  been  one  of  the 
favourite  projects  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  at  Frankfort 
in  1848,  and  tiiat  this  force  had  been  since  merged  in  the 
PrussioQ  fleet,  rendered  it  far  from  unlikely  that,  whatever  ob- 
stacles might  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  military  re-organisation, 
increased  naval  efficiency  would  be  unopposed,  or  even  advo- 
cated, by  the  popular  party  in  the  Chamber.  The  Government 
counted  upon  their  neutrality  or  assistance,  and  relied  greatly 
upon  the  telling  effect  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  two  late  wars  with  Denmark.  In  that  of  1848 
Prussia,  utterly  without  a  navy,  saw  her  rising  commerce  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ships  of  Denmark,  and  her  military  operations 
impeded  for  want  of  proper  co-operation  on  the  water ;  in  the 
more  recent  confiict  her  ships  boldly  kept  the  sea,  lent  im- 
portant aid  to  the  land-forcea,  and — combined  with  those  of 
Austria — were  able  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  regular  engage- 
ment. Such  arguments  were  not  omitted.  The  opposition, 
however,  refused  to  submit  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
It  had,  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  latter,  been  placed  ia  the 
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dilemma  of  either  opposing  its  former  opinione,  or  endoTBiog  a 
policy  to  which  it  ^oroughly  objected.  The  schemes  of  the 
Adminiatralioii,  therefore,  were  not  directly  opposed,  bnt  each 
particular  was  contested  and  submitted  to  a  protracted 
criticisni. 

Minisf  ere  taunted  their  opponents  with  being  directly  respon- 
lible  for  the  refusal  of  Buppnes  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  the  naval  forcen  of  Fnissia  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  D^miark  in  time  for  the  late  struggle.  They  recapitulated 
their  proposalB  for  the  acquisition  of  ironclads,  the  building  of 
cruisers  for  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  supply  of  the 
fixed  savsl  establishments.  Had  these  been  complied  with  how 
much  German  blood  would  have  been  saved  I  how  much  sooner 
woald  the  question  of  the  Elbe  duchies  have  been  settled  I  The 
war  of  1864  had  conclusively  proved  the  justiceof  theirviews: 
this  the  whole  country  could  see  for  itself,  and  not  even  the 
opposition  deputies  could  be  strangers  to  the  fact.  Early  in 
the  session  of  1865,  the  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Roon, 
formally  introduced  the  scheme  of  the  Government  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chamber.  He  began  by  asserting  that '  there 
'  were  two  important  and  urgent  reasons  why  Prussia  should 
'  enter  the  ranks  of  the  maritmie  powers ;  namely,  first  to  pro- 
'  tect  the  ocean  trade  both  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  and  to 

*  defend  the  Baltic  aud  North  Sea  coasts ;  and  secondly,  to 
'  maintain  for  the  future  her  European  influence  with  tiiose 

*  nations  which  were  accessible  only  by  sea.'  Keeping  in  view 
Uiese  requirements,  the  scale  upon  which  the  Prussian  naval 
establishment  should  be  fixed  can  be  easily  ascertained.  *  Frus- 
'  sia,'  it  was  continued, '  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  oppose  a 
'  maritime  power  of  the  first  rank ;  but  the  plan  before  us  lays 
'  rather  the  foundation  of  such  a  navy  as  would  enable  us  to 

*  perform  the  task  of  doing  so  in  the  case  of  a  power  of  the 
'  second  rank.'  The  maritime  strength  of  those  countries,  the 
coasts  of  which  are  washed  by  the  same  waters  as  those  of 
Germany  were  first  considered,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
obliored  to  make  head  against  them  united  is  discussed. 

The  materiel  necessary  to  the  policy  suggested  was  next 
dealt  with.  Various  classes  of  ships  are  required.  First, 
powerful  ironclads  to  engage  hostile  vessels  on  the  open  sea ; 
secondly,  smaller  ironclads  for  coast-defence,  and  operations 
upon  an  enemy's  territory ;  thirdly,  ships  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  frigates  and  corvettes,  fast  despatch-vessels,  and 
ships  for  transi>ort  of  men  and  stores.  The  various  details  of 
the  different  individuals  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  were 
somewhat  minutely  dwelt  upoc ;  the  material  of  which  they 
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should  be  conatnictedy  the  thicknbss  of  ilieir  annour,  and  the 
power  of  theit  artillery.  The  Miniater  then  pn>eeeded  to  de- 
mand the  fbllowing  numbers  in  the  rarioua  classes :  for  fighting 
ships,  ten  ironclad  frigates ;  for  coast  and  harhoor  defence,  t«D 
smaller  ironclads  of  great  hardiness,  carrying  heavy  anna- 
meots,  and  built  on  the  cupola  or  turret  system ;  for  cruisers, 
to  protect  seoi-bome  trade,  eight -screw  corvettes  (in  the  British 
navy  they  would  he  classed  as  frigates),  of  twenty-ei^t  guns, 
and  six  flush-decked  corvettes  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  guns,  of 
wood  ;  besides  the  I'aat  there  wrae  to  be  despatch-vessels,  light 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  or  small  iron  vessels  with  double  screws. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  might  be  token  to  comprise  the 
fflo/^'ef  of  the  active  navy,  traming-ehips,  sofaool-BhipB,  eun-^ 
nefy-shipfi,  tug-boats,  and  dredjging-veseels  would  be  required. 
Naval  and  aitillery  stores  wouM  be  wanted ;  frequent  repairs 
would  be  necessary ;  the  maintenance  of  the  pertotaiel  would 
claim -mnch  att^ention  and  demand  considerable  sums,  But  Ae 
cost  of  a  war-navy  would  not  end  here.  There  w^e  naval 
ports  to  estaUish,  dockyards  to  construct,  and  storehouses  to 
Duild.  FroBsia  had  recently  come  into  virtual  pesseseion  of  the 
sehport  of  Kiel ;  the  port  at  Jabde  was '  in  the  infancy  of  its 
formation.  The  soms  requisite  for  these  varions  objects  would 
amount  to  the  considerable  total  of  thirty-ibur  and  a  half 
million  of  thaltrs ;  to  be  spread  over  a  period  Of  expenditure  of- 
twelve  years. 

The  parliameiitary  opposition  stiUreftised  io  comply  with  the' 
wiriies  of  the  Ministry.  The  ocmflict  was  pr(Hoi]f;ed  through 
sitting  after  sitting,  and  carried  on  from  one  session  to  another. 
Dissolution' followed  prorogation  ;•  but  the  opposing  deputies 
wer6  not  to  be  moved  from  their  determination.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  many  of  us  in  this  country  may  still  Tecollect,  deter-' 
mined  to  try  tiie  ticklish  oi^ritnent-of  csrryiogon  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  without  a  Parliament.  From  the  neoeasity  of 
so  acting  mr  any  great  Imgth  of  time,'and  from'  the  serious 
consequences  whian  tJie  pohtical  seers  of  tiie'  time  confid^tly 
predicted  for  them,  they  were  saved  hy  the  memorable  events 
of  the  summer  of  1866. 

The  Austro-PruBsian  war  brokeont^  and  in  a  few  weeks  the' 
political  map  of  Germany  had  uade^one  a  complete  reoos-' 
struction.  The  marvellous  successes  of -the  Pmssian  army — 
that  army  wlsch 'had  been  brought  so  near  perfeetion  l^the  ' 
'  Administration  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Land-tag,  did  more  than  render  the  country  the  paramount 
German  power,  tliey  bioDght  about  the  conversion  of  whole 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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political  pactiesiii  the  country- itself.  The  ConservatiTe  party 
Tas  lai^y  inoreMed.  A'Derr's^it  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberals  and  titei  party  of  pngren.  On  August  5th  the  King 
in  person  opened  the  Innd-teg. '  After  reconntiDg  the  great 
events  whidt  had  just  taken  place;  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Ministry  and  the  FarHament  would  work  together  to 
enBnre  the  proper  gathering  of  the  fruit'which  should  spring 
from  the  seed  just  sown.  His  oonfidence  was  not  misplaced! 
Ab  indenmity  waa^voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to 
ose.  The  rapidly  iDCreasing  estiniateB  and  expenses  of  the 
utoI  department-were  produced  and  allowed,  and  the  certainty 
of  getting  others  ibr  the  ensuing  year,  far  larger  than  any  that 
hod  ]M«ceded  them,  passed  during  the  session  was  soon  made 
manuest.  The  Minister  availed  himself  of  this  changed  con- 
dition of  affair*.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  eight 
ud  a  half  million  thalers  was  voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expeosesiof  the  navy.  Of  the  extraordinary  expenses 
ft  considerable  portion  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  payment  for 
two  ironclads — one  of  which,  the  '  Kooig  Wilhelm,'  was  herog 
cmnpleted  in  England,  in  nhiefa  country  she  had  been  originally 
designed  to  the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  the  other, 
the  '^Friedrich  Oarl,'  was  of  French  coustmction  and  design. 
Large  auma  were  also  to  b&  denoted  to  the  fortification  and  im- 
provement of  the  naval  ports  at  £iel  and  Jidide,  and  to  the 
annament  of  the  ships  -with  guoa  suoh  as  the  recent  improve- 
iMnts  in  naval  ordnanoe  rendered  necessary.  Thus  the  supplies 
vhich  the  opposing  politiciaos  of  tlie  popular  party  had  endea- 
voared  to  stop  altt^etlier  be^nito  flow  again  with  even  more 
than  the  original  fuhiess.  The  action  of  the  Ministry  was  not 
<mly  condoned,  iboth  formally'  fay  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and 
generally  by  1i>e  fenUx^  of  the  coantry^  but  it  was  commonly 
reguded  as  deserving  of  aroceie  gratitude.  Henceforth  but 
few  obstacles  were  thrown  by  the  adherents  of  any  party  in  the 
my  of  estAbli^iing  a  powerful  GermaQifleet, 

Amnred  of  thsiposition  l^at  had  b«n  won,  the  Ministry  of 
Marine. applied  itulf  indnstrioariy  tothe  task  of  organising 
the  rapidly  increasing  force  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tne  rank 
as  anual'.powsrwhich  -the  countxy  was  bent  on  assuming. 
The,£Qi^oaldon  of  the  .saaports,  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
school,  the  oi^pamsation  of  corps  lof  artificers  for  the  fleet  and 
the  dockyards,  regulations  ooncwning  llie  shipping  of  seamen 
as  volunteers,  were  amongst  the  matters  which  early  occupied 
tiie  attention  of.  ifae  naval  avtfaoritieB.  The  aaval  officer  who 
atodiea  the  rapid  prt^ess  of  the  German  navy-  will  be  inter- 
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ested  in  notidug  the  quick  Guccesaion  of  orders  in  coancil 
{KaMneti-ordre),  decrees,  and  ordinances  issued  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  and  detjine  with  matters  which,  in  our  own 
navy,  were  made  subjects  of  regulation  slowly  and  at  intervals 
of,  often,  many  years  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  time  and  ue  progreea  of  the  naval  art, 

The  year  1867  marked  the  close  of  another  period  in  the 
history  of  the  navy  which  carried  back  its  origin  to  the  astute 
policy  of  the  Great  Elector.  In  that  year  was  published  the 
constitution  of  the  N^orth-Crerman  Bund ;  and  in  October  was 
hoisted  at  Kiel  the  black-red-and-white  tricolour  of  the  new 
Confederation.  By  the  article  of  the  constitution  having  special 
reference  to  the  navy,  the  force  was  declared  to  be  under  the 
sole  command  of  Fnissia.  Its  organisation,  and  the  appoints 
ment  and  distribution  of  its  officers,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Frusaian  King.  Kiel  and  Jabde  were  to  be  the  naval 
ports  of  the  Bund.  Long  and  minute  regulations  concerning 
the  liability  to  service  in  the  navy,  the  period  of  service  in  the 
various  cl^es  of  the  personnel  both  of  the  active  service  and 
the  Senoehr,  the  proportion  of  officers  of  the  Reserve,  and  other 
matters  of  a  like  sort  were  issued  about  the  same  time. 

The  new  flag  was  soon  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  One  ship  cruised  in  the  Levant ;  others  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Central  America;  and  some  even  to 
the  Eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  newly-opened  seaports  of 
Japan.  These  cruises  were  undoubtedly  undertaken  in  order 
to  mtroduce  the  new  navy  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  ports  of  all  nations  ^rere  to  be  found  many 
Q-ermans  in  whose  operations  considerable  commercial  interests 
were  involved :  and  these  interests  were  yearly  increasing  in 
magnitude.  In  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan,  in  which 
the  German  mercantile  communities  are  now  so  numerous  and 
important,  the  presence  of  some  ships  of  war  as  a  specimen  of 
the  naval  resources  of  the  Confederation  was  probably  essential 
to  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  the  quiet  prosecution  of  their 
undertakings.  But  these  cruises  served  another  object.  They 
afforded  admirable  opportunities  of  instruction  to  both  officers 
and  men;  who  thus  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  a 
Jcnowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  duty ; 
and  who  were  also  brought  into  contact  with  the  representatives 
of  other  navies,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  observe  and  compare 
the  forces  of  other  countries  and  their  own.  Other  methods 
of  truning  officers  and  seamen  were  not  neglected.  A-line-of- 
battle  ship  was  purchased  from  the  English  Government  for  use 
iis  a  gunnery-school,  like  our  own  'Excellent:'  and  training 
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brigs  for  tlie  instructipii  of  boye  cruised  during  the  winter  * 
off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  sumfner  of  1869 
the  King  of  Fruaeia  travelled  through  some  of  his  newly- 
acquired  dominioDB,  and  extended  his  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Jahde,  to  inspect  the  important  naval  port  which 
was  there  rapidly  growing  up,  and  to  which— in  honour  of 
his  visit — was  given  the  now  well-known  name  ofWilhelma- 
haveo. 

A  review  of  the  naval  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  North- 
tierman  Bund  at  the  clos^  of  the  year  1869  will  reveal  how 
great  an  advance  had  been  made  in  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years.  Of  ironclads  alone  it  possessed  no  less  than  six ;  and 
of  Ac  same  class  of  vessel  two  others  were  building.  Of  effec- 
tive war-steamers  of  all  classes  the  number  was  forty-five, 
carrying  336  guns.  Sailing  vessels  for  instruction  purposes 
and  harbour  craft  of  various  kinds  were  not  wanting  to  com- 
plete what  waa  already  becoming  a  formidable  navy.  The 
officers  and  crews  of  the  above  numbered  3,800  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  1,200  men  of  the  corps  of  Marine  Artillery 
and  Infantry.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1870  included 
Bums  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  million  and  a  quarter 
thalere.  This  was  indeed  a  change  from  the  state  of  things  in 
1848,  when  the  navy  of  Prussia  consisted  of  a  single  sailing 
vessel. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of 
Germany  in  the  interval,  it  was  yet  by  no  means  in  a  position 
to  cope  with  that  of  the  antagonist  which  it  was  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  with  a  startling  suddenness  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  it  was  at  once  felt  in  Germany  that  the 
newly-formed  navy  was  quite  inadequate  to  make  head  agunst 
that  of,  unquestionably,  the  second  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  It  was  understood  from  the  first  that  the  brunt  of  the 
conflict  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  land  army.  The  pre- 
dominance of  France  on  the  sea  of  itself  imposed  many  important 
duties  on  the  German  fieet.  The  inequality  of  the  contest  on 
the  water  precluded  any  idea  of  attempting  to  make  head  against 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy.  Still  the  existing 
force  had  to  be  protected,  the  newly-establisbed  seaports  to 
be  guarded,  and  the  more  exposed  and  more  tempting  portions 

*  TluB  admirable  praotice  of  continuing  the  training  of  our  young 
teamen  ihionghout  the  year,  instead  of  allowing  several  valuable  months 
to  be  lost,  has  jnat  beut  introduced  into  oor  own  navy.  In  this,  at 
least,  we  pay  the  German  Adnunl^  the  compliment  of  imitation. 
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of  tbe  German  coast  to  be  defended.  Ships  were  scattered 
abroad  in  variouB  parts  of  tbe  world  ;  fortificationB  were  still 
unfinished ;  and  no  complete  system  of  coast-defence  had  been 
as  yet  matured. 

The  same  astuteness  which  had  distinguished  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Prussia  in  the  formation,  or  more  properly  creation,  of 
tbe  rising  navy  was  apparent  in  the  measures  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  annihilation.  Ships  were  as  quickly  as  possible  recalled 
from  abroad.  A  squadron  of  the  most  powenTul  ships  about 
to  start  upon  an  ocean  cruise  of  some  duration  was  recalled 
&om  the  English  seaport  which  it  had  already  reached ;  and 
the  vessels  thus  collected  were  stationed  at  such  points  as 
seemed  to  require  tbeir  presence,  and  possessed,  from  sballoiy- 
ness  of  wator  and  other  difficulties  of  navigatiou,  the  greatest 
capabilitieB  of  natural  defence.  The  half-finished  fortifications 
of  the  dockyards  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
torpedo-corps  was  formed  and  lines  of  torpedoes  were  laid  down 
at  places  which  seemed  open  to  the  enemy's  attacks.  Garrisons 
were  strongly  reinforced;  and  a  system  of  telegraphs,  by 
which  the  defending  forces  at  the  various  ports  could  be  kept 
in  communication,  was  established  along  the  coast. 

These  measures  were  completely  successful  in  securing  the 
end  in  view.  The  war,  as  everyone  knows,  had  little  of  a 
maritime  character.  The  powerful  fieet  sent  by  France  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas  was  steadily  kept  at  bay  outside  the 
impassable  barrier  of  shoals  and  torpedoes  behind  which  the 
German  ships  and  arsenals  lay  in  security.  The  marvellous 
saccessea  of  the  army  which  invaded  the  enemy's  country  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
solitary  measure  of  idly  blockading  the  German  coasts.  The 
crews  were  urgently  required  for  the  perfonnance  of  more 
pressing  duties  on  land  nearer  home.  As  soon  as  the  French 
squadrons  were  withdrawn'  German  vessels  issued  forth  and 
cniised  upon  the  open  sea.  Tbe  injury  inflicted  upon  German 
commerce  by  tbe  early  captures  of  merchant-ships  by  French 
war-vessels  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  attempts  at  reta- 
liation; and  prizes  were  taken  by  a  German  man-of-war  in  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  action  was  fought  between  two  vessels  of  tbe 
opposing  powers,  which  gave  the  German  navy  some  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  might  be  expected  of  it  when  upon 
Bomething  like  an  equality  with  its  antagonist.  We  began 
our  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  navy  with  an  account  of  an 
eariy  sea-fight  in  which  the  ships  of  Braifdenburg  had  a 
share ;  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  relate  the  latest  en- 
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gagoDent  of  a  German  with  an  enemy's  ship,  an  engagement 
wlucii  may  further  claim  a  special  interest  as  being  th«  most 
recent  of  all  combats  on  the  sea.  The  account  we  are  about 
to  give  is  founded  on  the  official  report  of  the  German  com- 
mander. 

On  November  8,  1870,  the  French  despatch-vessel '  BouTet  * 
>nd  the  German  guu-veesel '  Meteor '  were  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Havannah,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  day  the  French 
vessel  put  to  sea.  That  their  neutrality  might  be  respected 
the  Spanish  authoritiea  would  not  allow  the  '  Meteor '  to  follow 
her  till  afler  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Accordingly, 
she  was  not  able  to  start  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  the  9th.  At  one  o'clock  on  that  day  she  got  under  way, 
and  having  cleared  the  harbour's  mouth  proceeded  to  the 
northward.  Within  hatf-an-hour  the  enemy  was  sighted 
coming  towards  her  under  full  eteam,  and  she  was  immediately 
cleared  for  action.  The  respective  strength  of  the  two  com- 
batants was  fairly  equal.  Both  vessels  were  small,  but  both 
were  of  the  same  class.  The  'Bouvet'  carried  nine  guns, 
most  of  which  must  have  been  comparatively  light ;  and  the 
'Meteor'  three,  which  were  probably  all  of  considerable  pow^r. 
The  latter  ship's  steam  power  and  number  of  men  were  less 
than  thoae  of  her  opponent ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  supe- 
riority was  probably  on  the  side  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  '  Bouvet'  first  opened  fire  on  her  approaching  enemy, 
which  the  latter  did  not  return  till  about  half-past  two,  when 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  distant.  At  this  time  the  two 
vessels  were  about  ten  nautical  miles  north  of  the  Cuban  coast. 
At  Gist  the  sea  was  smooth  and  the  breeze  light,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  action  the  swell  had  so  increased  that  the  woil:- 
ing  of  the  guns  in  the  two  comparatively  small  vessels  was 
somewhat  impeded.  When  vritbin  five  hundred  yards  of  eaefa 
other  the  French  vessel  attempted  to  •  ram '  her  opponent.  To 
avoid  this  man<eavre,  and  also,  it  is  stated,  with  a  view  to 
board  the  former,  the  '  Meteor '  turned  towards  her,  so  that 
the  two  ships  approached  each  other  nearly  '  end  on.'  The 
tamming  at^h  seems  to  have  been  skilfully  avoided,  and  the' 
attempt  of  the '  Bouvet '  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  enemy's  side, 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  sunk  her,  was  frustrated. 
The  attempt  had  bo  nearly  succeeded,  however,  that  the  two 
combatants  grazed  each  other's  side  in  passing,  and  indeed  were 
momentarily  locked  in  a  short  embrace.  Notwithstanding  this, 
tliey  were  not  in  contact  long  enough  to  enable  the  German 
commander  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  boarding.  Short  as 
had  been  the  contact,  and  comparatively  slight  as  had  been 
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the  coUiBiOD,  bia  ship  had  yet  been  considerably  damaged. 
The  broadside  guns  of  the  '  Bouvet '  had  been  fired  whilst  the 
two  veaBels  were  side  by  side,  and  by  their  fire  two  seamen  of 
the  *  Meteor '  were  killed  and  one  was  wounded ;  her  bulwarks 
on  the  port  eide  were  atove  in,  two  of  her  boats  were  destroyed, 
the  fore-yard  was  carried  away,  the  main-mast  was  sprung,  and 
the  mizen-mast  went  by  the  board. 

Whilst  in  this  crippled  condition,  with  her  way  through  the 
water  seriously  impeded  by  the  wreck  han^ng  overboard,  and 
the  screw-propeller  in  danger  of  being  fouled  by  it,  the  '  Me- 
'  teor '  seemed  to  offer  an  easy  prey  to  her  foe.  But  the  two 
vessels  after  the  collision  had  retained  sufficient '  way  *  through 
the  water  to  have  separated  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
before  the  French  vessel  could  turn  and  renew  the  engagement 
the  '  Meteor '  had  gained  a  position  from  which  she  could  bring 
her  guna  to  bear  with  effect  A  shell  from  one  of  them  8tru(£ 
one  of  the  '  Bouvet'a '  boilers  and  so  damaged  it  that  the  latter 
was  practically  put  out  of  action  at  once.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  'Meteor,'  who  had  observed  that  serious  damage  had 
been  done  to  her  opponent  But  as  she  woa  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  latter,  the  ropes  of  her  steer- 
ing wheel  were  carried  away,  and  some  portion  of  the  wreck 
which  had  been  towing  overboard  got  foul  of  her  screw  and 
oondemned  her  to  inaction.  Half  an  hour  was  neceaaary  to 
enable  her  to  get  into  a  condition  for  fighting  again,  and  when 
that  time  had  elapsed  the  '  Bouvet '  was  seen  to  have  set  sail 
and  to  be  fast  making  for  the  neutral  watera  to  the  southward. 
A  Spanish  man-of-war  now  appeared  on  the  acene,  and,  as  the 
limit  of  Spaniah  jurisdiction  was  reached,  thrust  heraelf  be- 
tween the  late  combatants,  so  as  to  preclude  all  poanbility  of 
continuing  the  engagement.  The  action  had  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours. 

In  consequence  of  the  '  Bouvet's '  apparent  retreat  the  Ger- 
mans claimed  the  victory,  though  it  is  not  easy  for  a  disinte- 
rested observer  to  see  that  the  acdon  was  anything  but  the 
moat  indecisive  of  drawn  battlea.  Both  vessels  were  lying 
disabled  at  the  same  time ;  the  machinery  of  one  had  been  ren- 
dered useleea  by  the  accident  to  her  boUer ;  both  the  rigging 
and  machinery  of  the  other  were  practically  in  the  same  state 
Jran  the  damage  done  to  her  masts  and  the  fouling  of  the  screw. 
The  commander  of  the  former  veaael  naturally  and  properly  aet 
sail,  not  in  all  probability — aa  was  claimed  by  his  enemy — to 
effect  his  retreat,  but  to  keep  her  under  command  until  the  in- 
jured boiler  could  be  repaired  or  disconnected.  Before  either 
could  Tenture  to  renew  the  action  the  Spanish  waters  had  been 
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xpproached,  and  the  Spanish  ship  had  inteirened  to  stop  fur- 
ther fighting. 

Partial  and  indeniBire  as  this,  the  latest  of  all  sea-fights, 
proved  to  be,  it  is  yet  not  without  some  lessons  for  the  student 
of  naval  warfare.  The  history  of  the  '  Bouvet '  proves  that 
masts  and  sails  are  still  likely  to  have  their  uses  even  in  a 
battle.  Had  the  French  vessel  not  been  provided  with  them 
she  would  probably  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonist 
long  enough  for  the  latter  to  have  either  sunk  or  captured  her. 
The  case  of  the  '  Meteor,'  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  screw  as  a  propeller  for  fighting  ships  from 
its  liability  to  be  fouled  and  the  difficulty  and  length  of  time 
wasted  in  dealing  it.  The  oarefiil  and  observant  men  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  German  navy  have  probably  been  struck 
by  this  fact,  as  they  have  ordered  the  construction  of  a  vessel 
to  be  propelled  by  what  is  called  the  '  hydraulic  '  *  system  of 
propulsion,  so  unfortunately  discredited  in  our  own  service.  But 
whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment in  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  German  navy 
had  creditably  acquitted  itself,  and  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  services  during  the  war,  slight  though  they  might  have  been. 

It  now  entered  on  its  lat«st  phase,  and  became  the  navy 
of  the  German  .Empire.  We  may  here  fittingly  extract 
from  the  work  of  Herr  von  Crousaz  a  short  resumi  of  its 
history  for  the  short  period  of  less  than  five-and-twenty  years. 

'  1M8. — The  Prussian  navy  possessed  one  sailing  corvette,  two  yawl^ 
or  rowing  gimboBta,  and  a  souill  body  of  men  attached  as 
a  "  Navid  Section  "  to  the  Pioneer  division  of  the  Guard. 

X849, — In  the  antamn  there  were  already  1  sailing  corvette,  2  steamers, 
36  gun -launches,  6  gun-yawls  (both  propelled  by  oars) ;  or 
altogether  45  craft  with  97  gune  and  complements  amount- 
ing to  48  officers  and  1,753  men. 

1663. — At  the  cloee  of  the  year  the  Frusetan  fleet  consiated  of  SI 
steamers  with  164  guns,  6  sailiag  vessels  with  44,  and  40 
rowing  gunboats  with  76.  The  total  was  biought  up  to 
79  vessels  of  all  sizes  with  384  gnns,  and  a  personnel  of 
78  ofSccra  and  1,402  men. 

18G6. — Directly  before  the  AuBtro-PniBBian  war  the  Prussian  war- 
fleet  comprised  40  steamers  with  278  guns,  8  mailing  ships 
with  144,  S6  rowing  gunboats  with  68;  total  84  vessels 
with  490  gnns,  and  154  ofKcers  and  1,693  men. 

1869. — Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  fleet,  now  under  the  flag  of 

*  Perhapa  more  correctly  den'gnated  the  'turbine'  iiyetem,  which 
exists  in  U.  M.  8. '  Waterwitch ; '  and  which  contains  some  promise  of 
being  fat  war.^ipa  tht  mode  of  propulsion  of  the  future. 
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the  North-Gemum  Bond,  amounted  to  45  ateuners-  witli 
336  guns,  and  7  sailing  ahipa  with  158.     The  rowing  gun- 
boats haviiig  been  etruck  off  the  hsta  as  unsuited  to  the 
nec«aaitieH  of  the  time,  the  total  amounted  to  52  ships  of 
warnith  494  guns,  manned  by  162  officers  and  3,655  men. 
1872. — The  fleet,  now  that  of  the  Geiman  Empire,  was  composed 
of  49  ateamere  (several  of  them  ironcJads,  canying  a  leas 
numerous  but  fu  more  powerful  ordnance),  with  314  guns, 
Bailing  Teasels  being  no  longer  taken  into  account  as  part 
of  the  fighting  fleet.     The  peraonnel  numbered  22 1  officers 
and  5,042  men.' 
In  the  above  recapitulation  it  will  be  Been  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  steamers  was  even  greater,  in  proportion, 
than  that  in  the  other  navies  of  Europe.    With  respect  to  iron- 
clads it  was  the  same.     In  1866  Prussia  possessed  but  two ;  in 
1870  she  had  five;  and  in  1872  nine.     The  progress  in  artil- 
lery was  on  the  same  scale. 

'  The  guns  of  the  navy,'  says  Herr  von  Croosaz,  '  have  during  these 
twenty-four  years  undergone  great  changes,  resulting  partly  from  the 
great  advance  in  artillery  during  the  period,  partly  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  ships.  We  have  advanced  from  smooth  borea  to 
rified  guns ;  from  muzzle-loaders  to  breech-loaders ;  from  light  to  in- 
creasingly heavier  ones.  The  construction  is  continuously  becoming 
more  perfect ;  the  distances  at  which  we  can  fire  effectively  surpass  any 
earlier  idea ;  and  the  armour  of  the  ships  having  been  made  thicker  as 
against  the  guns,  has  occasioned  an  extreme  refinement  of  make.' 

We  have  now  brought  our  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Geiman  navy  to  a  close.  There  only  remains  for  us  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture  of  the  condition  which  it  has  already 
attained  to ;  and  so  place  them  in  a  position  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  its  relative  importance  in  the  armed  strength  of 
Europe.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  four  sepa- 
rate items,  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  a  really  efficient  navy. 
These  are  ships,  guns,  dockyards,  and  personrul.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Germany  that  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  it  has  attracted  sufficient  attention,  at  all 
events  in  our  own  country,  to  make  steady  observation  of  its 
increase  appear  a  matter  of  any  importance.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  change;  and  we  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
navy  of  considerable  power  has  arisen  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  proceedings  of  the  German  navy  have,  there- 
fore, been  chromcled  in  our  newspapers  with  an  increasing 
frequency,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  read  may  discover  for 
himself  what  ia  being  done  from  day  to  day  to  improve  its 
already  very  astonishing  efficiency.  It  is  amusing  to  remark 
with  what  alacrity  on  the  first  appearance  of  disturbuice  in 
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the  East,  the  whole  German  fleet,  ironclads  and  all,  wafi 
ordered  off  to  Salonica.  But  the  appearance  of  a  German 
sqaadron  in  the  Levant,  to  aupport  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
&)urt3,  is  an  event  which  may  lead  to  eerious  consequences. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  there  appeared  in  a  semi-official 
German  newspaper,  the  '  Nord-Deutsche  Zeitung,'  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  German  ships,  and  of  the  proposals  for 
the  future,  which  is  full  of  intereatmg  information  as  to  both 
the  intentions  and  ideas  of  the  Goverament.  '  We  have  long 
'  realised  the  iact,'  it  said, '  that  power  and  influence,  no  less 
'  than  riches  and  culture,  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
'  the  possession  of  an  effective  fleet — a  fleet  representing  the 
'  moral  and  political  status  of  a  nation,  and  reflecting  its  proa- 
'  perity  or  decline.'  In  1867,  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Bund,  a  plan  for  increasing  the  navy  was  drawn  up 
and  its  prosecution  begun.  But  the  events  of  1870,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Empire,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  coun- 
try in  conseqBence,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  as 
being  insufficient,  in  favour  of  one  '  enlarging  its  effectiveness 
'  farbeyond  what  had  been  originally  proposed.'  This  plan  is 
known  as  that  of  1873.  By  it  it  was  determined  that  the  iron- 
clad fleet  should  consist  of  eight  frigates,  six  corvettes,  seven 
monitors,  and  two  batteries.  Of  un-armoured  ships,  there  were 
to  he  twenty  classed  as  corvettes,  six  despatch-vessels,  eighteen 
gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo- vessels.  '  Comparing  the 
*  plan  laid  down  in  1873,'  to  quote  again  from  the  semi-official 
journal,'  'with  the  one  adopted  in  1867,  upon  the  establisb- 
'  ment  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  we  find  the  former 
'  exceeds  the  latter  by  seven  ironclads,  two  despatch-vessels, 
'  four  gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo- vessels.'  The  plan 
has  been  steadily  put  into  execution,  *  With  such  energy,' 
says  a^ecial  correspondent  of  the  '  Times,'  apparently  writing 
from  Wilhelmshaven,  last  autumn,  '  has  the  scheme  been  at- 
'  tacked  that  at  the  present  time  the  eight  frigates  are  nearly 
'  all  completed — the  "  Konig  Wilhelm,"  "  Kron  Prinz,"  and 
'  "  Friedrich  Karl  "  are  in  active  service  j  the  "  Kaiser  "  and 
' "  Deutschland  "  were  recently  launched ;  the  "  Great  Elec- 
'  "  tor  "  is  just  completed ;  and  the  "  Friedrich  der  Grosee  " 
'  and  "  Freussen  "  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  All 
'  these  vessels  are  exceptionally  powerful  both  in  armour  and 
'  armament,  and  form  alone  a  compact  and  powerful  squadron,' 

The  Uiree  last  named  were  constructed  in  German  dock- 
yards; the  'Great  Elector'  (Grosse  Kurfurst)  having  been 
recently  launched  at  Wilhelmshaven,  the  first  production  of 
that  important  naval  areenaL     They  are  all  seargoing  turret 
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shipB  on  the  same  model.  They  carry  nine-iach  armour  plat- 
ing, and  ten-inch  plating  on  the  turrets.  In  each  of  the  latter 
are  two  twenty-six  centimetre  Krupp  gung,  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  the  British  ten-inch  guns  carried  hy  the  '  Her- 
'  cnlefl,' '  Sultan,'  and '  Monarch.'  The '  Kuser '  wid  '  Deutsch- 
' '  land '  are  broadside  vessels,  huilt  in  England  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Reed.  They  have  a  protected  central  battery,  and 
carry  plates  of  ten-inch  thicknesa.  Their  armament  is  com- 
posed of  the  twenty-six  centimetre  guns  just  mentioned,  and 
two  of  twenty-one  centimetres,  slightly  superior  in  power  to 
our  guns  of  eight  inches.  They  have  engines  working  up  to 
an  indicated  power  of  6,000  horses,  which  has  only  been  sur- 
passed by  three  vessels — two  in  the  British  navy,  and  one,  the 
'  Eonig  Wilhehn,'  flying  the  same  flag  as  themselves.     '  The 

*  "  Kaiser "  and  '*  Deutschland," '  says  the  writer  in  the 
"  Times,"  above  quoted,   '  are  superior  in  dimension,   speed, 

*  equipment,  and  power  of  resistance  to  any  Russian  vessel ; 
'  and  in  comparison  with  the  British  navy,  they  are  only 
'  equalled,  and  not  surpassed,  by  the  "  Sultan,"  "  Hercules," 
'  "  and  Monarch," — that  is,  in  comparison  with  ocean-going 
'  ironclads  of  the  same  claae.' 

Of  the  proposed  six  ironclad  corvettes,  one,  tlie  *  Hansa,' 
has  been  built  at  the  Vulcan  works  at  Stettin,  and  been  fitted 
for  sea  at  Kiel.     On  the  12th  of  last  September,  another,  the 

*  Leipzig,'  *  was  launched  at  the  former  port.  Two  others  are 
nearly  ready,  one  being  built  at  Kiel ;  these  two  are  intended 
chiefly  for  home  sendee,  and  are  without  masts  and  sails. 

*  They  are  not  unlike  our  "  Devastation,"  and  it  is  said  they 

*  are  only  surpassed  by  the  "  Inflexible."  '  Of  the  twenty  on- 
armoured  corvettes  ten  are  now  afloat,  and  at  least  one  is  ac- 
tually serving  in  China.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  are 
specially  designed  for  speed  and  ocean-service.  Two  of  them 
are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  others,  and  are  designed 
on  the  model  of  the  British  '  Inconstant.'  Six  torpedo-vesaels 
out  of  twenty-eight  are  finished ;  and  several  gunboats  are 
ready  for  sea — one,  the  '  Cyclops,'  being  at  present  in  China. 

In  estimating  the  force  of  these  vessels  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  very  recent 
construction.  They  are  consequently  designed  with  all  the 
-  improvements  that  the  most  complete  experience  could  suggest. 
Few  of  them,  if  any,  are  compromises  between  one  type  and 
another,  patched  up  and  altered  to  suit  one  system,  after  cmis- 

*  This  Teisel  is  about  th«  size  of  our  *  Invincible '  class,  and  ia  folly 
ri^ed. 
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ing  for  years  with  fittinga  arranged  in  accordance  with  another, 
Hull,  engines,  annameBt  are  all  of  the  most  modem  description. 
Their  newness  in  itself  is  an  element  of  strength,  as  the  period 
of  their  duration  must  naturally  extend  farther  into  the  future. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  their  machinery, 
and  especially  their  hoilers,  which  so  soon  suffer  from  the  ra- 
TBgea  of  time.  Few  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  in  this  respect 
they  have  a  considerahle  superiority  over  niost  of  the  iron- 
clads of  France,  so  many  of  which  are  constructed  of  that 
material.  Thus  they  represent  an  effective  force  more  than 
equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  any 
odier  power. 

The  heavy  guns  in  use  in  the  German  service,  with  which 
exclusively  the  ships  are  armed,  are  the  steel  hreech-loading 
rifled  cannon  of  Kriipp.  The  works  of  that  manufacturer  at 
Essen  have  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  there  is  pro- 
bably no  place  in  the  world  at  which  such  a  vast  number  of 
iuiplements  of  destruction  are  constructed.  Their  history  L<< 
remarkable.  Herr  KrUpp  lost  his  father  in  1827,  he  being 
then  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  succeeded  to  a  smaU 
cutlery  manufactory,  which  his  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  good 
fortune,  has  converted  into  one  of  the  greatest  factories  of 
guns,  engine-shafts,  railway-bars,  axjes,  &c.  in  Europe;  the 
present  works  having  come  into  his  possesmon  in  1848.  He 
brooght  out  the  guu  which  bears  his  name  in  1849;  but  could 
not  succeed  in  inducing  any  of  the  existing  German  Govern- 
ments to  purchase  so  expensive  a  weapon.  Since  then  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  foreign  Governments. 
Russian  ships  are  armed  either  with  his  guns  or  with  those 
constructed  in  Russia  on  a  model  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to 
be  almost  identical.  The  Austrian  and  Dntch  navies  are  par- 
tially armed  with  his  guns.  They  are  lai^ely  used  on  board 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  ships.  They  have  even  pene- 
trated to  China  and  Japan ;  and  the  Chinese  frigate  which  lies 
B9  guardship  iu  the  Woo-sung  river  below  i:nianghai  has  a 
complete  battery  of  them.  Many  of  them  also  are  to  be  seen 
lying  at  the  Chinese  arsenal  of  £aang-nan  near  the  same  city. 

l^e  establishment,  on  the  faith  of  an  American  account,  is 
said  to  extend  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  to  employ 
12,000  workmen.  It  is  traversed  by  a  railway  five  miles  in 
length,  and  a  tramway  of  two  miles.  Its  various  parts  are 
connected  by  lines  of  telegraph  wires  and  no  less  than  thirty 
itationa.  The  annual  sum  paid  in  wages  amounted  some  years 
wo  to  400,000/. ;  it  is  now  probably  much  greater.  Consider- 
^le  skill  ia  required  in  the  manipuktion  of  the  steel  so  largely 
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nBed  at  Essen.  When  a  good  workman  is  found  it  is  desiraUe 
to  retain  him ;  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  made  worth  his 
while  to  remain  when  once  he  has  been  employed.  A  pension 
fund  haa  been  established,  to  which  everyone  employed  on 
the  works  must  subscribe  a  small  fraction  of  his  wi^es.  To 
the  money  thus  collected  the  proprietor  adds  a  sum  equal. to 
half  of  that  subscribed  by  the  men.  From  it  a  workman  can 
claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  labour.  Shops  have 
been  erected  at  which  the  workmen  can  purchase  at  reasonable 

E rices  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Finding  that  the  bread  used 
y  them  was  not  what  it  should  be,  Mr.  Kriipp  himself  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  building  large  bakeries  at  which  bread 
could  be  baked  and  supplied  to  tJie  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate, 
which  allowed  of  a  small  profit.  Nearly  three  thousand  men 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging ;  and  a  hospital  contain- 
ing two  hundred  beds  has  been  established. 

Of  the  metal  of  which  the  guns  are  constructed  a  small 
portion  only  is  converted  on  Bessemer's  system ;  Eriipp  pre- 
ferring to  perfect  his  own  specialty.  The  smaller  guns  are 
iashioned  from  one  solid  piece ;  those  of  more  than  eight  inches' 
calibre  are  compound,  and  strengthened  by  jackets  and  rings. 
There  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  size  of  uie 
guns  constructed  at  Essen ;  one  of  forty-six  centimetres'  dia- 
meter of  bore,  to  fire  a  shot  of  a  ton  weight  with  five  hundred 
we^ht  of  powder,  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  The  guns  are 
all  breech-loadera,  and  the  system  of  closing  the  breech  strikes 
an  English  eye  as  highly  complicated.  German  naval  officers, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  deny  this,  and  express  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  their  guns.  In  comparison  with  the  guns  in  use  in 
our  own  service  they  are  more  powerful.  Colonel  Keilly, 
B.A.,  reports*  that  the  blow  struck  by  the  shot  &om  the  Bri- 
tish 9-inch  gun  is  to  that  struck  by  the  German  24  c.  m.  gun 
only  as  1  to  1'05.  In  the  case  of  the  British  lO-inch  and 
German  26  c  m.  guns,  it  was  as  1  to  1*07.  In  that  of  the 
British  11-inch  and  German  28  c.  m.  guns,  it  was  as  1  to 
1-08.  This  shows  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  German 
ordnance  in  all  cases.  Being  breech-loaders,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  accuracy  of  fire  is  greater.  A  great  objec- 
tion to  them  appears  to  be  their  excessive  costliness.  Two 
guns  throwing  shot  of  540  lbs.  made  for  the  KusBian  Govern- 
ment cost  7,0OOZ.  each. 

Kriipp's  factory  at  Essen  is  not  the  only  important  private 
estabUsIunent  upon  which  the  German  Government  can  rely 

•  Notes  of  a  vint  to  Berlin,  Dec  1872.     2nd  edit.  Londtm:  IB73.  ; 
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for  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  Mr.  Griison  at  Magde- 
burg mauflfactures  nearly  all  the  iron  gun-carriages,  and  all 
the  heavy  projectilea  required  for  the  land  and  eea  services. 
The  projectiles  made  by  him  are  classed  by  Colonel  Keilly 
*  as  of  most  excellent  quality.'  They  are  made  from  metal  aU 
of  which  is  imported  from  Scotland.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  way  of  casting  '  chilled '  projectiles  adopted  by 
Mr.  Grtison  and  that  followed  at  "Woolwich.  At  Magdeburg, 
the  mould,  instead  of  bcine,  as  at  our  Royal  Laboratory,  of 
exactly  the  same  depth  as  the  shot,  is  deep  enough  to  allow  an 
addition  of  two  and  a  half  inches  of  molten  iron  being  poured 
in  at  the  base  of  the  projectile,  which  addition  acts  as  a  '  dead 
'  head.'  "When  the  shot  is  cooled  this  dead  head  is  cut  off,  and 
a  'hard  surface  is  thus  left  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  explosion 
'  of  the  charge,  instead  of  an  imperfect  surface,  such  as  our 
'  shells  often  present.  Mr.  Griison  attributes  the  success  of 
'  his  shells  against  iron  plates  to  this  mode  of  manufacture,'*' 
The  powder  used  in  the  German  guns  has  been  most  carefully 
Belected.  About  the  end  of  1874  it  was  reported  that  the 
Government  had  just  adopted  a  new  kind  of  prismatic  powder, 
which  was  superior  to  that  used  in  England  and  Russia ;  from 
which  latter  country  we  ourselves  took  the  idea  of  an  explosive 
formed  in  exceptionally  large  pardcles.  The  new  German 
powder  consists  of  hexagonal  prisms  pierced  with  one  hole 
■  only,  iuBtead  of  seven,  as  in  that  previously  in  use — which  was 
itself  of  high  quality — and  the  specific  gravity  has  been  raised. 
The  results  produced  by  this  new  powder  are  declared  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  to  have  raised  the  power  of  the  guns 
considerably. 

The  great  naval  stations  of  Germany  are  those  at  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmsfaayen,  which  deserve  a  special  description.  There  is 
a  government  building  establishment  at  Dantzig ;  and  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Vulcan  Company,  and  of  Mr. 
MoUer,  both  of  which  have  produced  vessels  for  the  navy,  are 
at  Stettin.  There  are  smaller  naval  stations  also  at  Sundewitt 
and  Alsen.  At  Kiel  the  harbour  is  capacious,  being  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  There  is 
also  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  Its  posi- 
tion is  excellent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  tlie  Baltic. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  power  as  the  German  Empire,  its  posi- 
tion and  strength  must  admit  of  an  influence  on  tiie  Baltic 
littie  short  of  paramount.  It  is  strongly  fortified  on  both 
tides;  and  the  forts  not  only  mount  powerful   artillery,  but 

•  Colonel  Eeilly,  p.  31. 
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are  armed  with  an  extensive  system  of  Bubmarine  torpedoes. 
Neither  money  nor  labour  have  of  late  yeais  beeo  spared  to 
make  Kiel  an  arsenal  worthy  of  a  first-class  naval  power. 


Btructed  or  improved  ;  and  much  ha«  been  done  to  make  the 
harbour  impregnable.  It  seems  to  deserve  its  title  of  *  the 
'  Cherbourg  of  the  Baltic' 

Wilhelmshaven  is  even  larger  and  more  important  than 
Kiel.  For  several  years  after  its  acquiaition  from  Oldenburg) 
which  we  have  already  Bpoken  of,  comparatively  little  was 
done  towards  creating  at  it  the  great  establishment  which  has 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  recent  visitors. 
Four  years  ago  even  it  was  described  as  a  place  iu  a  very 
unfinished  state,  existing  cbiefly  on  paper.  It  is  now  a  well- 
built  town,  with  spacious  buildings,  many  of  them  worthy 
of  a  great  city,  and  wide  streets ;  and  already  contains  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  A  recent  account  states  that  the  dock- 
yard ifl  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  iu  the  world. 
Its  position,  close  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  outside 
the  Baltic,  gives  its  possessor  an  open  port  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  yard  are  two  graving  docks,  built  of  Swedish 
granite,  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  ships  afloat.  There  is 
a  third  dock  nearly  as  lai^e,  and  two  building  slips  of  propor- 
tionate dimensions.  There  is  a  basin,  or  *  inner  harbour,'  over 
four  hundred  yards  long  and  two  hundred  and  forty  wide- 
There  is  another  basin,  or  '  outer  harbour,'  connected  with  tlus 
by  a  short  canal ;  but  another  canal  has  been  begun,  which 
will  afford  a  second  entrance  to  these  basins.  The  west  side 
of  the  river  Ems,  which  this  canal  is  being  cut  to  join,  is 
Dutch,  and  could  only  in  case  of  war  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet 
hostile  both  to  Holland  and  to  Germany,  This,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact  that  a  third  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
which  shall  connect  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  with  Wilhelmshaven 
on  the  North  Sea,  will  show  the  prudence  with  which  the 
aflTairs  of  the  German  navy  are  conducted. 

As  it  is,  the  entrance  to  Wilhelmshaven  is  protected  by 

[lowerful  batteries  and  a  caaemated  fort  plated  with  iron.  The 
argest  guns  are  to  be  mounted  on  these  defences.  The  place 
is  also  to  be  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  when  the  fortifica- 
tions are  completed  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  Becond  only  to 
BQch  first-class  fortresses  as  Metz  and  Strasboui^.  The  diffi- 
coltiea  of  constructing  both  the  forts  and  arsenal  have  been . 
enormous.  The  whole  country  was  little  better  than  a  swamp. 
The  marshy  soil  had  to  be  raised  above  its  original  level  by 
layeiB  of  sand,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  no  less  than  t^ 
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feet.  Quantities  of  piles  also  had  to  be  driveo  in  to  secure  the 
foundatdous.  The  cost  has  been  increased  proportionately ; 
and  the  frugal  GoTeroment  of  Prussia  must  be  taken  to  be  sin- 
cerely intent  on  creating  a.  first-class  naval  arsenal,  since  it  has 
already  permitted  itself  to  expend  on  it  no  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  Large  sums  must  still  be  spent  before  both 
port  and  defences  are  finished.  That  the  place  is  in  fairly  good 
working  order  already  will  appear  irom  the  launch  there  very 
recently  of  the  powerful  ironclad  *  Great  Elector.'  At  the 
festivities  on  the  occasion  General  von  Stosch,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ship  was 
rightly  named  after  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg, '  who 
'  originated  the  idea  of  a  German  fleet  to  protect  German  in- 
'  terests  and  German  commerce  abroad.'  Wilhelmshaven  is 
also  the  port  near  which  the  naval  manccuvres  of  the  German 
fleet  have  just  been  conducted.  That  a  fleet  of  nine  ii-onclads 
carrying  ttie  German  flag  could  have  been  assembled  for  a 
series  of  naval  evolutions  in  the  Korth  Sea  will  alone  show 
that  the  claim  of  Germany  to  be  considered  the  third  naval 
power  in  the  world  has  been  fairly  substantiated. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  5,500  seamen,  artificers, 
and  boys.  There  are  also  nine  companies  of  marines — six  of 
infantiy  and  three  of  artillery-— composed  of  1,500  men.*  Of 
these  the  greater  part  are  levied  by  conscription  from  the  sea- 
foiing  population,  who  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  army. 
A  certain  proportion  ia  composed  of  the  seamen  who  have  en- 
tered the  service  oa  boys,  and  have  undergone  an  elaborate 
course  of  training.  Of  tiie  conscripts  2,000  are  discharged 
annually  from  the  active  service,  the  average  time  spent  in 
which  is  about  two  years  and  a  half.  No  conscript  is  taken  as 
a  sailor  unless  he  has  had  one  year's  experience  of  a  sea-life. 
Considerable  inducements  are  held  out  to  these  men  in  the 
shape  of  increased  pay  to  remain  in  the  active  service  and  he- 
come  petty  officers.  The  legal  duration  of  the  active  service 
is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  conscript  passes 
into  the  Reserve  for  four  years,  unless  required  for  the  active 
service.  £ach  man  must  undergo  two  periods  of  drill  during 
the  four  years  he  is  in  the  fieseive.  From  it  the  men  are 
drafted  into  the  Seewehr  for  five  years.  Young  men  who 
have  already  been  cme  year  at  sea  may  enter  the  navy  as  '  one- 
*  year  volunteers.'  These  young  men  receive  their  uniform 
cloihing  and  rations  free.  When  there  ore  vacancies  young  sea- 
men of  the  levy,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted 

*  Statesman's  Year-fiook  for  1875,  p.  106. 
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as  Toltmteers  for  three  years.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  organi- 
satioa  of  the  navy  closely  resembles  that  of  the  army. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  are  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  two  grand  divisions  called .'  stations  '• — the  Baltic  and 
the  Korth  Sea.  Each  station  has  one  division  of  seamen  and 
one  of  artificers,  and  to  that  of  the  Baltic  the  marines  are  at- 
tached. The  seafaring  population  of  Germany  has  been  esti- 
inated  at  80,000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  m.  the  merchant 
service  at  home,  and  6,000  are  in  foreign  vessels.    It  seems 


that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  large  field  for  recmidng  thus 
offered,  has  not  escaped  those  difficulties  in  finding  men  lor  her 
navy  which  have  proved  so  perplexing  to  older  naval  powers. 
The  seamen  frequently  join  foreign  merchantmen  before  they 
are  liable  to  serve  in  the  navy :  the  consequence  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  one-third  of  those  called  out  fail  to  answer  the  summons. 
Many  return,  hut  others  do  not,  and  their  services  are  lost  to 
the  country  both  in  the  imperial  and  the  mercantile  marine. 
Of  those  actually  serving  but  few  desert,  the  proportion  duriag 
the  last  three  years  being  but  ^  per  cent.  This  bae  been  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  English  navy,  said  to  be  6  per  cent. 
But  it  is  fair  to  our  own  seamen  to  add  that  !n  this  percentage 
are  included  many  men  who  are  only  technically  deserters, 
that  is  men  who  over-stay  their  leave  of  absence  more  than  a 
regulated  number  of  hours,  but  who  have  no  intention  of  stay- 
ingjBtway  altogether. 

The  want  of  seamen  is  also  felt  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  German  'Navy  List'  for  1874  contains  a  statement 
of  this  want,  both  ou  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts. 
*  The  want  is  so  great,'  it  says,  '  that  merchant  ships  ready 
'  to  put  to  sea  remain  lashed  alongside  the  wharves  for  whole 
'  weeks  for  want  of  hands  to  woni  them.'  The  chambers  of 
commerce  at  the  various  ports  have  expressed  great  anxiety 
on  the  subject.  The  writer  does  not  deny  that  the  scarcity 
is  also  felt  in  other  occupations.  But  in  that  in  question 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  a  man  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship of  several  years  to  make  him  a  passable  seanutn.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  thines  are  given  with  an  openness  not 
common  in  such  official  publications  as  the  one  quoted  irom. 
'  In  the  ex-kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Grand  Dudiy  of  Olden- 
'  burg  seamen  were  formerly  exempt  from  ail  naval  duties, 
'  which  could  not  be  tolerated  after  their  annexation  to  Prus- 
'  sia,  where  compulsory  service  has  long  been  customary.'  The 
scarcity  of  seamen  is  attributed  to  two  causes — the  frequency 
of  desertions  (from  the  men  liable  to  be  taken  as  conscripts^ 
and  the  indifference,  more  and  more  marked,  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  tlie  coast^iHtricts  to  the  calling  of  setuneD.  A  remedy  often 
advocated  in  this  country,  the  establishment  of  training- shipB 
at  the  commercial  ports,  has  been  suggested  and  favourably 
received.  General  von  Stosch  said  in  the  German  Parliament, 
'  I  am  authorised  to  state,  that  if  the  maritime  provinces  of 
'  the  empire  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  question 
'  will  furnish  the  funds  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
'  Bchools,  the  Government  is  ready  to  supply  and  6t  out  suit- 
'  able  vessels.' 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
those  of  the  Active  Service,  the  Reserve,  and  the  Seewehr,  The 
training  is  most  elaborate,  and  the  number  of  examinations 
which  the  young  cadet  or  midshipman  has  to  pass  would  seem 
appalling  to  the  youngsters  who  are  educated  in  the  '  Britannia.' 
The  age  of  the  German  cadet,  however,  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  British.  If  provided  with  a  grammar-school 
certificate  entitling  him  to  go  to  college  he  may  be  ns  old  as 
nineteen ;  if  he  can  only  produce  a  lower  certificate  his  age 
must  not  exceed  seventeen.  AH  undergo  a  searching  physical 
ezaminatioD.  The  cadet  joins  the  school  in  April  of  each 
year,  and  is  sent  for  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean, 
returning  in  September.  Only  such  as  show  on  this  trial  trip 
that  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  sea-faring 
life  are  finally  admitted  to  the  school.  Technical  study  and 
school-work  last  till  the  next  April,  when  the  cadet  is  sent  for 
a  two  years'  trip  to  distant  seas.  After  two  years  at  sea  he 
presents  himself  for  another  examination.  This  passed  he  has 
to  he  balloted  for  by  the  officers  of  the  '  station '  to  which  he 
is  to  be  attached.  On  their  vote  depends  his  final  admission 
to  the  service  as  an  officer.  Other  examinations  follow  before 
the  young  aspirant  attains  the  full  rank  of  naval  lieutenant. 

Officers  of  the  Reserve  are  taken  from  officers  who  leave  the 
active  service,  irom  cadets  only  able  to  obtain  a  Reserve-officer's 
certificate  at  the  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
from  those  one-year  volunteers  who  have  received  the  same 
certificate.  They  must  be  in  receipt  of  a  respectable  income, 
for  they  get  no  pay,  and  hold  a  good  position  in  society.  •  No 
'  clerk  or  tradesman  could  be  a  Reserve-officer,  whatever  his 
'  income.'  The  senior  Reserve-officers  supply  those  for  the 
Seewehr.  One-year  volunteers  who  have  been  Reserve-officers 
for  four  years  luso  pass  into  the  Seetoehr  as  officers  for  five 
years  more.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  perform  any  duties 
in  time  of  peace. 

Engineers  are  taken  from  the  merchant-service,  or  from 
young  men  who  intend  to  m^e  the  navy  their  profession. 
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They  have  to  pass-  a  stiff  ezamiDation  and  are  said  to  form  a 
superior  body  of  men.  They  are  styled  engineerVmates  for 
three-and-a-half  years  after  passing,  when  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  engineer  school  for  a  course  of  instruction.  On 
passing  an  ezamination  the  rank  of  engineer  is  attained,  and 
af^r  another  examiuation  that  of  first  engineer.  '  As  en^neer 
•  and  first  engineer  he  is  a  petty  officer ;  as  machine  engineer 
'  he  may  become  a  coDmussioned  officer.'  But  bis  final  admis- 
sion depends  upon  the  vote  of  his  future  brother-officers. 

The  pay  of  the  German  naval  officers  is  considerable  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  own ;  especially  so  if  due  regard  is  had 
to  the  difference  in  remuneration  of  members  of  oUier  profes- 
sions in  the  respective  countries.  On  paper  the  salaries  of  the 
higher  officers  appears  smaller  than  in  England;  but  in  a 
service  lite  the  German  there  is,  practicaUy,  no  half-pay,  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  an  admiral's  and  captain's  time  in 
the  British  navy  is  passed.  In  Germany,  officers  on  shore 
also  are  allowed  lodging- money,  and  those  afloat  divide  amongst 
themselves  a  very  large  sum  voted  as  '  sea-allowances '  and 
'  mcBsing-allowanceB.'  In  the  British  navy  no  officer  under 
the  rank  of  admiral  receives  any  allowance  whatever  beyond 
his  pay. 

Our  survey  of  the  German  navy  is  now  completed,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  we  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  naval  power.  To  a  maritime  nation  a  record  of  what 
has  been  done  to  create  a  navy  elsewhere  ought  to  have  a  para- 
mount interest.  Whilst  to  a  nation  with  a  keen  eye  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  reminder  that 
there  is  still  truth  in  the  Lucretian  maxim: — 

'  Augeacunt  alite  gentcs,  alite  minuuntur.' 

Holland  and  Spain,  the  great  maritime  Powers  of  the  17th 
century,  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  seas,  as  com- 
batants. Italy  and  Germany  have  launched  great  ironclad 
fleets ;  whilst  Russia  ie  struggling  to  make  her  way  to  the 
high  seas.  France  and  England  retain  their  ancient  position ; 
that  position  has  been  modified  by  the  growth  of  the  Secondary 
navies  of  the  world ;  but  the  greater  is  the  necessity  to  mun- 
tain  and  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Briiiun. 
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Abt.  II. — Benjamin  Robert  Hat/don:  Correspondence  and 
Tabk-Talk.  With  a  Memoir  by  hit  Son  Fredebic  Wobds- 
wosthHaydon.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1876. 
Tyojc  bit  in  idem  is  a  good  plea  iii  the  High  Court  of  Jadi- 
catare,  and  it  is  equally  valid  iu  the  High  Court  of 
Criticism.  About  three  and  twenty  years  ^o  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  gave  to  the  world  an  excellent  and  judicious  Life  of 
Benjamin  Haydon,  in  which  he  said,  with  great  feeling  and  a 
proper  degree  of  reticence,  all  that  conld  or  need  be  said  of  that 
most  unfortunate  of  artists  and  of  men.  The  biography  was 
reviewed  at  the  time  in  these  pages  *  by  one  who  combined 
with  a  feminine  delicacy  of  appreciation  for  the  artist  a  vigour 
of  style  and  power  of  criticism  which  has  not  often  been 
surpassed  in  writing  on  the  fine  arts.  At  this  distance  of  time 
ve  may  so  far  depart  from  our  almost  invariable  practice  as 
to  name  the  authoress  of  that  paper — our  accomplished  and 
lamented  friend  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.  Should  the  prec'ent 
publication  revive,  as  it  can  hardlv  fail  to  do,  the  interest  of 
&  younger  generation  in  the  tragic  tale  of  Haydon's  suffer- 
ings, illusions,  and  death,  they  may  be  found  related  with 
consummate  delicacy  and  judgment  in  the  article  to  which  we 
now  refer,  and  those  who  care  to  look  back  through  so  long  a 
series  of  our  volumes  will  not,  we  think,  be  unrewarded.  For 
ourselves,  as  far  as  the  incidents  of  Haydon's  life  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Our  opinion  of  him  is 
nnchanged,  and  we  do  not  presume  to  think  that  it  could  be 
more  ably  and  gracefully  expressed.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  story  had  been  left,  as  it  was  told  three  and  twenty 
years  ago. 
Bnt  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 

Sinter — a  gentleman  who  has  served  with  gallantry  in  the 
ritish  navy — does  not  take  thb  view.  He  appears  to  think 
that  not  enough  was  said  of  this  deplorable  tragedy  of  real 
life.  He  has  chosen  to  rewrite  a  Memoir  of  his  faUier,  without 
tke  reticence  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  displayed.  He  has  reopened 
tbe  old  quarrels  and  the  old  wounds.  He  has  repeatra  the 
preposterous  pretensions  of  bis  father  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  High  Art  in  this  country,  which  are  now  even  more 
manifestly  extravagant  than  they  were  forty  years  ago ;  and 
lie  has  republished  a  number  of  bitter  attacks  on  persons  now 
no  more,  which  were  dictated  to  poor  Haydon  by  disappoint- 
ment, indigence,  and  mortified  ambition. 

•  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  318  (October  1858). 
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Mr.  F.  Wordswortli  Haydon,  who  owes  his  namei  we  be- 
Here,  to  the  circuniBtRiice  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  addressed 
a  very  noble  sonnet  to  his  father  at  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  infonns  us  that  he  is  not  a  painter  or  even  a  literary 
nuui,  but  a  sailor;  and  he  attributes  this  publicatioQ  to  a 
meritorious  desire  to  viudicate  hb  father's  fame.  As  to  his 
litenuy  qualifications,  this  gentleman  hardly  does  himself  jus- 
tice, for  tiiey  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  notes  with 
which  he  hu  enriched  these  volumes  display  a  creditable 
amount  of  reading,  a  minute  though  not  always  accurate 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  spirited  style.  He  has  evidently 
inheritea  something  of  the  genius  of  his  father — we  hope  he  has 
been  more  ibrtunato  in  turning  the  giit  to  account ;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  this  book  shows  in  many  pUces  that 
he  has  also  inherited  some  of  his  irritability,  bis  resentments, 
and  his  want  of  judgment.  We  are  not  disposed  to  pass  a 
heavy  sentence  on  a  son  who  seeks  to  do  honour  to  his  father's 
memoiy,  and  who  evidently  hopes  that  this  publicatioQ  will 
cause  me  aspirations  and  the  real  services  of  Haydon  to  Art  to 
be  better  understood.  Nor  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  pass^es 
which  have  grated  on  our  ears,  and  which  will  be  disaffreeahly 
felt  in  many  places,  becauee  that  would  only  he  to  give  them 
greater  publicity  and  to  aggravate  the  sting  they  may  possibly 
indict.  Our  opinion  simply  is  that  all  poor  Haydon's  quarrels 
and  bickerings  had  better  be  buried  and  forgotten.  His  greatest 
enemy  through  life  was  himself,  and  it  is  cruel  to  raise  his 
ghost  after  he  has  been  dead  thirty  years  to  play  the  part  of 
self-accuser.  We  propose  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  agreeable  topic  of  Haydon's 
correspondence  and  conversation  with  his  literary  friends. 

Just  as  our  attention  bad  been  directed  to  this  subject,  we 
received  another  biographical  work— published  by  another  un- 
wise son  of  a  wrong-beaded  father— which,  in  spite  of  the 
essential  difference  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  two  men  to 
whom  these  hooks  relate,  presents  a  curious  similarity  in  their 
characters.  We  refer  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Kobert  Gray,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  recently  compiled  by  his  son  Mr. 
Charles  Gray.  Dr.  Gray,  like  Mr.  Haydon,  conceived  him- 
self to  have  a  sort  of  divine  commisaiou  which  placed  him  above 
the  laws  of  his  profession  and  the  rules  of  social  life.  What 
High  Art  was  to  the  one.  High  Church  was  to  the  other. 
Haydon  spent  his  life  in  combating  the  Royal  Academy,  chiefly 
because  it  was  a  constituted  body  exercismg  a  certain  amount 
of  control  and  influence  over  the  profession  of  an  artist.  Dr. 
Gray  denoimced  in  no  measured  terms  the  laws  which  govern 
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the  Church,  the  Royal  SupremacTj  and  above  all  the  Court  of 
Appeal  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  lu  judgment  on  hie  eocleBias- 
ti(Mu  ezperiiDeutB.  He  described  it  as  '  the  Dagon  of  the  Privy 
'  CoutKuI.'  '  The  Church,'  he  said,  '  muBt  destroy  that  master- 
'  piece  of  Satan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  fai^,  or  it  will 
'  destroy  her.'  *  The  Royal  Suprecnacy,  as  held  in  these  days, 
'  is  as  fatal  to  the  Church's  faith  as  Papal  lufallibility ; '  * 
and  his  cfffrespondence  is  full  of  su^estions  for  the  subveraion 
of  all  civil  authority  over  the  Church.  It  is  curious  that  Dr. 
Gray  never  seems  to  have  discovered  that,  although  he  was  the 
subject  of  several  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  never  was  in 
fact  brought  under  the  ecclesiastical ]\ir\&^ci\Ma  of  the  Queen  in 
Council  at  alL  The  cases  in  which  be  took  bo  lively  an  interest, 
and  which  cost  him  so  much  money,  simply  came  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  colonial  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  toe  Crown  over  the 
Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  an  excessive  notion  of 
their  own  importance  begets  in  tiie  minda  of  enthusiasts.  Dr. 
Gray  fancied  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church ; 
he  was  in  truth  simply  contending  against  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  Hsydon  imagined  that  he  was  destined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  but  his  own  works  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  quality  to  assist  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  contiaual  warfare  with  those  who  were 
promoting  the  advancement  of  British  Aii  much  more  effeo- 
tnally  than  he  could  do.  This  little  episode  seems  to  us  ta 
illnstrate  the  radical  defect  of  character  which  was  fatal  to  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  two  well-meanii^  but  misguided 
iadividuds.  The  biographies  of  both  of  them  contain  useful 
lessons  of  what,  as  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  desirable,  not  to  imitate> 
but  to  avoid. 

The  dream  of  Haydon's  existence  was  that  he  was  living  at 
the  dawn  of  a  period  of  prodigious  splendour  to  British  Art,  in 
which  he  and  his  works  were  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
reality  was,  that  although  he  led  a  life  of  alternate  excite- 
ment and  depression— sometimes  in  jail,  often  a  bankrupt, 
still  oftener  betrayed  by  his  too  sanguine  disposition — and 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  true  value  of  his  own  performances 
as  an  artist,  on  which  posterity  has  reluctantly  set  the  stamp  oi 
mediocrity,  yet  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  generation 
of  men,  who  have  seldom   been   equalled  in   the  annals  of 
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Britain,  niiil  to  many  of  the  moat  eminent  of  these  men  he  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  The  sun  of 
gesius  was  at  it^  meridian,  though  he  mistook  it  for  the  dawn. 
As  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  receding  from  its  earlier  years — as,  one  by  one,  the  men 
who  cast  so  great  a  lustre  on  the  laBt  seventy  years  are  dying 
out,  we  are  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  aetoniBhing  profu- 
sion of  eminent  persons  who  marked  that  period  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  art,  of  politics,  of  law,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts.  While 
Haydon  was  denouncing  the  Boyal  Academy,  it  comprised  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Turner,  Constable,  Wilkie,  Eastlake,  Land- 
seer,  Mulready,  Calcott,  Stothard,  Flaxman,  Cbantre7,to  quote 
only  names  of  the  first  rank.  Among  the  poets  be  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Moore,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  friend  of  many 
■of  them.  He  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday ; 
he  saw  the  world  renewed  by  Fulton  and  by  Stephenson. 
A  host  of  scholars,  prose  writers,  and  critics — Hallam,  Milman, 
N'apier,  Macaulay,  Jedrey,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Hazlitt — were  extending  and  improving  every  branch  of 
historical  research  and  literary  culture,  Holland  House  and 
Lansdowne  House  received  with  boundless  hospitality  the  most 
liberal  and  polished  society  in  Europe.  Parliament  and  the 
Bar  could  boast  of  Canning,  Peel,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst. 
7he  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  alone  in  his  greatness.  All 
tbese  men,  and  a  great  many  more  scarcely  less  illustrious, 
were  living  members  of  the  society  of  London  and  of  England 
while  Haydon  figured  in  it ;  and  as  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession brought  him  into  contact  or  collision  with  a  great  many 
■of  them,  his  reminiscences  and  his  correspondence  derive  an 
interest  from  his  contemporaries  and  associates  which  his  own 
melancholy  career  could  hardly  excite.  We  confess  that  we 
xsannot  ourselves  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  enumerate  this 
iong  array  of  departed  greatness  and  genius,  without  drawing 
a  painful  contrast.  Except  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  there  is  no  period  of  our 
history  that  BUTpasses  in  lustre  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  The  seventeenth  century,  from  Bacon  to  Locke  and 
from  Sbakspeare  to  Dryden,  surpassed  it  in  manly  vigour  of 
character  and  in  intellectual  power,  but  these  great  and 
splendid  gifts  were  not  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, but  were  spent  in  a  prolonged  political  contest.  The 
Augustan  age  ot  Anne  is  not  to  oe  compared  with  it  in  ori- 
sinaiitr,  abundance,  or  true  senius,  and  soon  lapsed  into  the 
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S^gian  dulDGBs,  whicli  Pope  hod  predicted,  of  the  Hanoverisa 
Frioces.  But  what  does  the  present,  or  the  immediate  future, 
offer  as  the  inheritance  of  so  iUuatnoua  &a  ancestry  ?  As  far 
as  we  know,  there  ie  not  one  single  name  in  poetry,  va  art, 
in  historical  literature,  at  the  bar,  in  science,  in  criticism, 
in  public  life,  of  any  living  man  under  fifly,  which  can  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  last  generation  which  we  have  just  cited.  Those 
even  of  our  present  contemporarieB  who  have  the  fairest  clums 
to  distinction,  such  as  Mr.  'Tennyson,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  belong  by  their  age  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century 
rather  than  to  the  later  half;  and  although  the  number  of  the 
candidates  for  renown  and  success  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture and  social  life  has  enormously  increased,  with  the  keener 
activity  and  more  extended  education  of  the  times,  yet  the 
number  of  those  who  have  attained  ov  are  likely  to  retain  a 
permanent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  is  incomparably  smaller 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Haydon  was  not  conscious  of  his 
own  privileges.  But  we  look  back  with  extreme  interest  to 
these  records  of  his  life  which  place  us  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  a  nobler  generation  than  our  own. 

In  justice  to  ourselves  it  must  be  added  that  the  same  decline 
in  the  highest  gifts  of  the  mind  is  observable  in  other  countries. 
What  has  followed  that  amazing  burst  of  intellectual  power 
niiich  gave  a  literature  to  Germany,  raised  her  philosophers  to 
the  highest  rank  of  original  thinkers,  inspired  her  musicians 
with  a  supreme  command  over  all  the  mysteries  of  tb^r  art, 
and  left  the  works  of  immortal  poets  behind  it  ?  The  garden 
is  stript ;  the  forest  is  "bare.  Germany  has  not  a  wnter  in 
imaginative  literature  whose  name  is  known  in  Europe.  Her 
philosophy  has  descended  to  a  grovelling  inaterialiam  or  hideous 
pessimism,  cursing  the  very  springs  of  life ;  and  in  place  of  that 
grand  array  of  intellect  which  was  once  her  glory,  she  has  a 
stupendous  army  and  a  Bismarck.  Xor  are  the  signs  of  the 
times  more  encouraging  in  France.  There,  too,  a  great  gene- 
ration has  passed  away,  leaving  no  successors.  Poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  dramatists,  critics,  whose  names  crowd 
upon  the  memory,  fill»it  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
with  their  fame;  we  seek  for  them  in  vain  in  the  second.  The 
same  refieetion  has  been  expressed  with  ^reat  feeling  and  ele- 
gance by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  Introduction  to  a  cor- 
respondence, recently  discovered  and  published,  between  SchUler 
and  the  Duke  Friedrich  Christian  of  IloUtein ;  '  We  cannot 
'  but  feel,'  he  exclaims, '  that  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  aeo 
'  were  made  of  quite  different  stuff  from  ourselves.  Spirits 
'  like  Schiller  and  Goethe  could  scarcely  breathe  in  our  atmo- 
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■  Bphere^  Tbings  which  in  their  time  were  possible  are  now 
'  h&rdly  eoQceivahle.  The  world  is  become  as  hard  as  iron, 
'  then  it  was  radiant  and  tender.     Humanity  had  wings — faith 

*  in  the  ideal — on  which  it  soared  above  the  rough  patnways  of 

*  life,  and  fixed  its  gaze  on  the  Supernatural  and  the  Eternal. 
'  Not  only  the  old,  say  rather,  even  more  than  the  old  the 

*  young  have  grown  old  with  the  century.' 

It  would  divert  us  too  much  from  our  present  purpoee  to 
follow  this  train  of  thought,  or  to  attempt  to  ezplam  this  un- 
welcome phenomenon.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
fresh  springs  of  inspiration  will  break  forth  on  the  world ;  but 
for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  retrospective 
admiration. 

Poor  Keats,  who  was  destined  to  earn  a  far  lai^r  shore  of 
posthumous  fame  than  of  contemporary  success,  for  he  lived 
uid  died  unconscious  that  he  had  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
poetiT  of  England,  was  not  insensible  to  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
time  he  lived  in.  The  very  first  letters  we  read  in  the  second 
of  these  volumes  are  as  follows : — 

'  2OU1  NoTember,  1816. 
'  My  dear  Sir^ — Last  evemng  wrooght  me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  y«u  the  following. 

'  Yours  imperfectly, 

'John  Seats. 
'  Great  spirita  now  ou  earth  are  Eojouming, 
He  o£  thu  c\o.\iA,  the  cataract,  the  Jake, 
Who  on  Helvellya's  summit  wide  aw^e 
Catches  his  freshaess  irom  archangel's  >riiig; 
He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring, 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  freedom's  sake : 
And  lo  !  whose  steadlastneBS  would  never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Eaphaera  whispering ; 
And  other  spirita  are  there  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come  : 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings? 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nationn,  and  be  dumb.' 

'  Thnndiij  aftemooD,  20tti  Novamber,  IBIS. 
*  Uy  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  filled  me  with  a  piond  pleasure,  and 
shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a  Btimulus  to  exertion.  I  begin  to  fix  my  eye 
upon  one  horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  witL  yours  in  it^ard  to 
the  ellipsie,  and  I  glory  in  it.  The  idea  of  your  sending  it  to  Words- 
worth put  me  out  of  breath.  You  know  wiUi  what  reverence  I  woidd 
Bend  my  well-wishes  to  him. 

'  Yours  dncerely, 

'John  Keats.' 
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HaTdon,  howerer  wanting  in  counsel  for  himself,  coold  ^ye 
excellent  adnee  to  his  friends.  He  had  conceived  for  Keats 
the  liveliest  sympathy.  HsJeH  his  genius  ;  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  sinking  und^  the  pernicious  influence  of  Leigh  Hunt; 
for  beneath  *  fiie  rose,  the  violet,  and  the  spring,'  there  lay  an 
asp.  Hence  the  following  touching  reply  to  Keats'  letters : — 
'  Do  not  give  way  to  any  forebodings.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
the  ovei-eager  anxieties  of  a  great  spirit  stretched  bejond  its  strength, 
and  then  relapsing  for  a  time  to  languid  inefficiency.  Every  man  of 
great  views  is,  at  tiroes,  thus  torment«d,  but  begin  again  where  you 
left  off  without  hesitation  or  fear,  Trusl  in  God  with  all  your  might, 
iDf  dear  Keats.  This  dependence,  with  your  own  energy,  will  give 
;ou  strength,  and  hope,  and  comfort. 

'  I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wanta,  and  distresses ;  here  I  found  a 
rtfiige.  From  my  soul  I  declare  to  you  I  never  applied  for  help,  or  for 
consolation,  or  for  strength,  but  I  found  it.  I  always  rose  up  from  my 
knees  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an  iron-clenched  firmness,  a  crystal  pie^ 
of  feeling  that  sent  me  streaming  on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the 
tronblea  of  life. 

'Never  despair  while  there  is  this  path  open  to  you.  By  habitual 
exercise  you  will  have  habitual  intercourse  and  constant  companion- 
diip ;  and  at  every  want  turn  to  the  Great  Star  of  your  hopes  with  a 
delightful  confidence  that  you  will  never  be  disappointed. 

'  I  love  you  like  my  own  brother.  Beware,  for  God's  sake,  of  the 
<lehu(ons  and  sophistications  that  are  ripping  up  the  talents  and  mora- 
lity of  our  friend  1  Ha  will  go  out  of  the  world  the  victim  of  bis  own 
weaknesa  and  the  dupe  of  hia  own  self-del  moons,  with  the  coutemptof 
hii  enemies  and  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  and  the  cause  he  undertook 
to  support  injured  by  hia  own  neglect  of  character.' 

The  following  letter  from  Keats  ia  strange  and  incoherent, 
bat  his  vestiges  are  so  faint  and  few  that  every  line  from  him 
is  interestiDg,  though  this  note  appears  to  have  been  transcribed 
or  printed  so  carelessly  that  some  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  in- 
telligible : — 

'  1  purpose  within  a  month  to  put  my  kmipsack  at  my  back,  and 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  North  of  England  and  part  of  Scot- 
tuid,  to  make  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  life  I  intend  to  pursue,  that  is  to 
■nite,  and  to  study,  and  to  see  all  Europe  at  the  lowest  expense,  I 
vill  clamber  through  the  clouds  and  mist;  I  will  get  such  an  accumn- 
t*tion  of  stupendous  recollections  that  as  I  walk  through  the  suburbs  of 
Ltmdon  I  may  not  see  them.  I  will  stand  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  re- 
■iMmber  this  coming  summer,  when  I  intend  to  straddle  Ben  Iximond. 
With  my  soul,  gaUigaskins  are  out  of  the  question.  I  am  nearer 
iBfBelf  to  itMz  your  "  Christ "  is  being  tinted  into  immortality.  Believe 
ne,  Haydon,  your  picture  is  part  of  myself.  I  have  ever  been  too  sen* 
•ibiGoftheUbyrinthian  path  to  eminence  in  Art  (judging  from  poetry) 
t"  think  I  understood  the  emphasis  of  painting.  The  innnmersbte 
<nBipodtiona  and  decompositions  which  toks  jdace  between  the  intellect 
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and  its  thousand  materials  before  it  arrives  at  that  trembling,  delicate, 
and  Bnail-horn  perception  of  beauty !  I  know  not  your  many  havens 
of  intenseness — nor  ever  can  know  them — but  for  tbis  I  hope  (what) 
you  Bchiere  is  not  lost  upon  nie,  for  when  a  schoolboy  the  abstract 
idea  I  had  of  a  heroic  painting  wan  what  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  it 
somewhat  sideways,  la^e,  prominent,  round,  and  coloured  with  mngni- 
ficence — somewhat  like  the  feel  I  have  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or 
of  Alcibiades  leaning  on  his  crimson  couch  in  hi^  galley,  his  broad 
shoulders  imperceptibly  heaving  with  the  sea.  Wliat  passage  in  Shake- 
speare is  finer  than  this — 

"  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  maus  the  wall.' 
'  I  am  a6:aid  Wordsworth  went  rather  huffed  out  of  town.  I  ami 
sorry  for  it.  He  cannot  expect  his  fireside  divan  fo  be  infallible.  He 
cannot  expect  but  that  every  man  of  worth  is  as  proud  as  himself. 
Oh  I  that  he  hath  not  "  fit  with  a  warrener" — that  ia,  dined  at  King- 
ston's. I  shall  be  in  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  we  will  have 
a  day  or  so  now  and  then  before  I  set  out  on  my  northern  expedition. 
We  will  have  no  more  abominable  rows,  for  they  leave  one  in  a  fear- 
ful silence.  Having  settled  the  Methodists,  let  us  be  rational — not 
tipon  compulsion,  no— if  it  will  out,  let  it,  but  I  will  not  play  the  bas- 
soon any  more,  deliberately.     Remember  me  to  HazUtt.' 

And  again : — 

'  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  silly  as  to  injure  my  health  and  industry 
for  the  lutur«  by  speaking,  writing,  or  fretting  about  my  non-es[ate> 
I  have  no  quarrel,  I  assure  you,  of  so  weighty  a  nature  with  the  world 
on  my  own  account  as  I  have  on  yours.  1  have  done  nothing — except 
for  the  amusement  of  a  few  people  who  refine  upon  their  feelings  till 
anything  in  the  un-understandable  way  will  go  down  with  them— 
people  predisposed  for  sentiment.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  anything  really  fine  in  these  days  will  be  felt.  I 
have  no  doubt  tiiat  if  I  had  written  "  Othello "  I  should  have  been 
cheered  by  as  good  a  mob  as  Hunt ;  ho  would  you  be  now  if  the 
operation  of  Painting  were  as  universal  as  that  of  Writing. 

'  On  sitting  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  these  are  the  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  and,  however  I  may  be  beating  about  the  Arctic, 
while  your  Bj>iric  has  psssed  the  Line,  you  may  "lay  to"  a  minute 
and  conuder  I  am  earnest  as  I  can  see.  Though  at  this  present  I  have 
great  dispositions  to  write,  I  feel  evety  day  more  and  mere  content  to 
read.  Books  are  becoming  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  me.  t 
may  aay  I  could  not  live  without  them.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, you  can  procure  me  a  ticket  to  the  British  Museum,  I  will  make 
a  better  use  of  it  tlian  I  did  in  the  first  instance.  I  shall  go  ou  with 
patience,  in  the  confidence  that  if  I  ever  do  snythingworth  remember- 
ing, the  reviewers  will  no  more  be  able  to  stumble-block  me  than  the 
Koyul  Academy  could  you.  They  have  the  same  qoorrel  with  you 
that  the  Scotch  nobles  had  with  Wallace.  The  fame  they  have  lost 
through  you  is  no  joke  to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  Fuaali 
would  have  been,  not  as  he  is,  major,  but  maximus  domo.    What  re- 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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t  be — a  nothing,  or  a  medioctitjr, 


Tet  the  truth  aboat  John  Keats  must  be  told.  He  was  far 
more  tbo  victicD  of  his  own  wont  of  self-control  than  of  malig- 
nant and  undisceming  reviewerB.  Soon  after  his  death,  Haydon 
wrote  to  Miss  Mitford  the  following  notice  of  him — painful  yet 
not  unkindly  : — 

'  Keals  wan  a  victim  to  personal  abuse  and  want  of  nerve  to  bear  it. 
Onglit  he  to  have  sunk  in  that  way  because  a  few  quizzers  told  him 
that  he  was  an  apothecary's  apprentice  7  A  genius  more  purely  poetical 
MTcr  existed  !  In  conversation  he  was  nothing,  or  if  anything,  weak 
ud  inconsistent;  he  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  in 
the  fields  Keats  was  in  his  glory.  .  .  .  His  rain  was  owing  to  his  want 
of  decision  of  character  and  power  of  will,  without  which  genius  is  a 
curse.  He  could  not  bring  hia  mind  to  bear  on  one  object,  and  was  at 
the  mercy  of  every  pretty  theoiy  Leigh  Hunt's  ingenuity  would  sug- 
gest. .  .  .  He  had  a  tending  to  religion  when  first  I  knew  him,  but 
Ldgh  Hunt  soon  forced  it  irom  his  mind.  Never  shall  I  forget  Keata 
once  rising  from  his  chair  and  approaching  my  last  picture  ("  Ent^ 
iLto  Jerusalem  "),  he  went  before  tjie  portrait  of  Voltaire,  placed  hia 
hand  on  his  heart  and  bowing  Io'T 

"  ....  In  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  inftised 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods," 
u  Hilton  says  of  Eve  after  she  bad  eitten  the  apple.    "  That's  the  beiug 
"to  whom  I  bend,"  said  be,  alluding  to  the  bending  of  the  other  6gures 
in  the  picture,  and  contrasting  Voltaire  with  our  Saviour,  and  his  own 
adoiation  to  that  of  the  crowd.     Leigh  Hunt  was  the  great  unhinger  of 
liis  best  dispomtionii.     Latterly,  Keata  saw  Leigh  Hunt's  weakness.     I 
diatnuted  his  leader,  but  Keats  would  not  cease  to  visit  him  because  he 
thought  Hunt  illused.     This  showed  Keats's  goodness  of  heart. 

'  He  b^an  life  till!  of  hope,  and  his  brother  told  me  that  he  recounted 
widi  pride  and  delight  the  opinion  we  had  expressed  of  his  powers  the 
fint  morning  he  had  break&ated  with  me.  Fiery,  impetuous,  uogo- 
veroable,  and  undecided,  he  expected  the  world  to  bow  at  once  to  his 
tdenta  as  bis  friends  had  done,  and  he  had  not  patience  to  bear  the  na< 
tnnl  irritation  of  envy  at  the  undoubted  proof  he  gave  of  strength. 
Goaded  by  ridicule  he  distrusted  himself,  and  flew  to  dissipation.  For 
ax  weeks  he  was  hardly  ever  sober,  and  to  show  yon  what  a  man  of 
gmius  docs  when  his  pasdons  are  roused,  he  told  me  that  he  once 
covered  his  tongue  and  throat,  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  with  cayenne 
pepper,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  "  delicious  coolnesa  of  claret  in  all  its 
"  glory."    This  was  his  own  expression. 

'  The  death  of  his  brother  wounded  him  deeply,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  from  that  hour  he  began  to  droop.  He  wrote  hia  exquisite  "  Od« 
"  to  the  Nightingale  "  at  this  time,  and  as  we  were  one  evening  walking 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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in  the  Eilbum  meadows  he  repeated  it  to  me,  before  lie  put.ii  to  pKier, 
in  a  low,  tiemnloiu  under-tone  which  affected  me  extrem'elj.  He  had 
great  enthueiasm  for  me  and  so  bad  I  for  him,  but  he  grew  angry  latterly 
because  I  shook  my  head  at  his  proceedings.  I  told  him,  I  bulged  of 
him  to  bend  his  genius  to  some  definite  object.  I  remonHtrated  on  his 
absurd  dissipation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  laat  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
Hampstead,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  white  bed,  helpless,  irritable,  and 
hectic.  He  had  a  book,  and  enraged  at  hii  own  feeblaneas,  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  out  of  the  world  with  a  contempt  for  tbi^  and  no  hopes 
of  a  better.  He  muttered  as  I  stood  by  him  that  if  he  did  not  recover 
he  would  "  cut  his  throat."  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
leH  him  in  great  depression  of  spirit  to  see  him  in  such  a  state.  Poor 
dear  Keats  r. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  between  the  personal 
characters  and  lives  of  two  men  than  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  poet  Wordsworth  and  the  Fainter  Haydon.  The 
frugal,  simple-hearted,  self-contained  existence  of  the  one, 
amongst  his  dales  and  streams,  was  the  antipodes  of  tlie  fierce 
cont^t  which  the  others  waged,  against  the  world,  against  envy, 
against  a  wayward  fortune,  f^aipst  want  and  disappointment. 
Xet  there  was  a  true  sympauiy  and  friendship  between  them. 
Both  lived  in  an  ideal  world ;  both  were  wrapt  in  thoae 
pleaauree  of  the  imaginatioQ  and  the  intellect  which  raise  men 
above  themselTes  and  above  all  surrounding  circumstances ; 
and  both  believed  that  a  lofty  conception  of  Art  was  the  noblest 
giil  of  man.  One  of  the  hamdeat  moments  .of  Haydon's  life 
was  that  in  which  he  received  the  Sonnet  addressed  to  him  by 
his  illustriouB  friend,  and  to  say  the  truth,  Haydon  will  be 
remembered  hy  those  lines  when  every  other  vestige  of  his 
struggles  and  his  sorrows  has  passed  away.  That  spirit- 
call — 

'  to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  ndverse  to  desert ; ' ' 
will  be  heard  by  other  Haydous  yet  unborn,  and  they  may 
learn 

'  Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 
Brook  no  oontinuance  of  weak-mindedness : 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! ' 
"We  turn  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  Wordsworth 
portion  of  this   correspondence,  or  rather  to   tibe  gUmpaes  of 
Wordsworth  himself  wich  we  obtain  in  several  passages  in  it. 
Here  &xe  instance  is  a  sketch  of  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  from 
the  pen  of  Haydon,  which  exhibits  the  perplexed  bard  in  a  new 
cliaracter : — 
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,  •  London,  IGUvOetabac,  IMS. . 

'.  .  .  Id  the  wt^ds  of  onr  dear  departed  friend,  Charles  I<ainb,  "You 
"  good-for-uothiag  old  lAke  Poet,"  what  bos  become  of  you  7  Do  jou 
remember  his  sajing  that  at  my  table  in  1819,  with  "Jenualem" 
towering  behind  ub  in  the  paintjDg-room,  and  Keats  and  your  friend 
Uonkhonse  of  the  party  7  Do  you  remember  Lamb  voting  me  absent, 
and  then  making  a  speech  descanting  on  my  excellent  port,  and  propos- 
ing a.  Tote  of  thanks  ?  Do  yoo  remember  his  then  voting  me  present  7 — 
I  had  never  left  my  chur — and  informing  me  of  what  had  been  done 
during  my  retironent,  and  hoping  I  was  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  ? 
Do  you  remember  th«  CommiantMiw  (of  Stamps  and  Taxes)  who,  asked 
yon  if  you  did  not  think  Milton  a  great  geoiqs,  and  Lamb  getting  vq> 
and  aaking  leave  with  a  candle  to  examine  hie  phienok^cal  develop- 
tamt  ?  Do  yon  remember  poor  dear  Lamb,  whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner was  equally  profound,  saying :  "  My  son  John  went  to  bed  with 
"  his  breeches  on,"  to  the  dismay  of  the  learned  man  7  Do  you  re- 
member yon  and  I  and  Monkhouse  getting  Lamb  out  of  the  room  by 
force,  and  putting  on  bis  great  coat,  he  reiterating  hia  earnest  desire  to 
examine  the  CommiBsioner's  skull  7  And  don't  you  remember  Keats 
proposing  "  Confiudon  to  the  memory  of  Newton,"  and  upon  your  in- 
sistiDg  on  an  explanation  before  you  drank  it,  his  saying ;  "  BecaojH  he 
"  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow  by  reducing  it  to  a  prism."  Ah  I 
my  dear  old  friend,  you  and  I  shall  never  sea  puch  days  a^in  I  The 
p^ches  are  not  so  big  now  as  they  were  in  our  days.  Many  were  the 
immortal  dinners  which  took  place  in  that  painting-room,  where  the 
ft>od  was  simple,  the  wine  good,  and  the  poetry  first-rate.  Wordsworth, 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  I*mb,  Hazlitt,  David  Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tal- 
fburd,  Keats,  &c.,  &c.,  attended  my  aammons,  and  honoured  my  table. 

'  My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  W6rdkworth,  in  which  my  wife 
and  daughter  join. 

'Ever  yours, 

'  B.  R.  Hatdok.' 

Mr,  Groeart  has  recently  eoUected  and  published,  with  a 
zeal  that  does  him  honour,  the  Prose  Works  of  Wwdsworth,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  colleot  tbem ;  *  but  we  cannot  share  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  regard  Wordsworth  as  a  great 
prose  writer.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Pamphlet  on  the  CouTeulioD  of  Cintra,  and  his  retort  on  our 
own  predecessors  in  this  Journal,  his  language  in  prose  wag 
labotired  and  cold.  At  a  low  point  of  heat  he  toolc  fire  and 
burst  into  poetry,  as  the  more  natnral  medium  of  his  tlioughtB, 
Letters  he  wrote  with  difficulty  and  anwillingneBS.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  man  who  baa  set  himself  a  task.  He  does  it 
from  motrres  of  kindness  or  duty ;   but  he  does  it  without  ease 

*  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected, with  additions  from  unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited  by  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Grosart.  S  vols.  8vo.  187$. 
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or  impulsiveness.  He  sayB  himself  that  to  write  a  letter  was 
a  ^eat  labour  to  him. 

Mr.  Grosart's  collection  consists  of  papers  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  already  seen  the  light,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  poet.  Many  more  letters  exist  in  private  hands,  bnt  we 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  them.  Words- 
worth himself  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  tracking  a 
man  into  the  recesses  of  private  life.  His  life  was  uneTennul. 
Hia  poems  are  the  man.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find  in  his  let- 
ters passages  which,  though  more  didactic  and  critical  than  epis- 
tolary, are  interesting  because  they  indicate  a  very  just  and 
delicate  perception  of  beauty  in  painting — the  '  silent  art '  as 
he  called  it — and  a  very  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  in  politics. 
In  spite  of  the  marvellous  change  which  converted  the  enthu- 
siastic apologist  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1793  info  the 
bigoted  Tory  of  1829  and  1832."  Take  for  instance  the  fol- 
lowing passage  su^ested  by  Haydon's  picture  of  '  Christ's 
'  Entry  into  Jerusalem.'  Haydon  had  remarked  that  Raphael's 
women  have  all  the  graces  of  angelic  creatures,  but  are  not 
distinguished  by  variety  of  feature  and  of  feeling.  To  diis 
Wordsworth  replies ; — • 

'  I  coincide  with  yoa  in  your  opinion  as  to  liaptiaerB  characters,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  he  nas  erred  upon  the  safer  side.  Dramatic  diveraities 
aid  diflcritninatioti,  (and)  should  never  be  produced  upon  sublime  sub- 
jects by  the  sacrifice  of  sublime  eSect  And  it  is  better  that  expreesion 
should  give  way  to  beauty  thso  beauty  be  banished  by  ezpreasion. 
Happy  is  he  who  con  hit  the  exact  point  where  grandeur  is  not  lowered, 
but  heightened  by  detail ;  and  beauty  not  impaired,  but  rendered  more 
touching  and  exquisite  by  passion  I  This  has  been  done  by  the  great 
artists  of  antiqui^,  bnt  not  very  frequently  in  modern  times ;  yet  much 
as  I  admire  those  productions,  1  would  on  no  account  discourage  your 
efforts  to  introduce  more  of  the  diversities  of  actual  hunutnity  into  the 
management  of  sublime  and  pathetic  subjects.  Much  of  what  Garrick 
is  rep<Hted  to  have  done  for  the  stage  may  by  your  genius  be  effected 
for  the  picture  gallery.  But  in  aiming  at  this  object,  proceed  with  re- 
flection, and  if  you  are  in  doubt,  decide  in  &vour  of  the  course  Saphael 
pursued.' 

Wordsworth  was  not  seen  to  advant^e  in  London  aodety. 

'  Mr.  Grosart  has  established  the  fact,  under  Mr.  Browning's  own 
hand,  that  the  'Lost  Leader,'  whom  he  denounced  in  some  well-known 
and  spirited  verses,  banning  '  JuM  for  a  handful  of  silver  be  left  us,' 
&c.,  was  no  other  than  William  Wordtwortb  !  A  most  curions  titix 
in  literaiy  hiatoiy  I  But  the  blow  recoils  upon  the  author  of  it ;  for 
to  ascribe  base  or  mercenary  motives  to  Wonlsworth's  change  of  opi- 
nions would  be,  as  Mr.  Browning  now  admits,  a  caiumnious  absurdly. 

^  - i-ooSlL- 
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It  was  impoBBible  not  to  admire  and  revere  a  man  at  once  so 
great  and  so  eimple,  but  he  was  utterly  unconBciouB  that  any- 
one could  be  surprised  at  his  own  extreme  sense  of  his  genius 
»nd  importance.  He  recited  his  versfta — especially  that  noble 
Laodamia — like  an  inspired  parish-clerk,  till  it  gave  one  the 
Minful  feeling  sometimes  suggested  by  the  mountain  cry  of  a 
Tyroleae  minstrel  in  a  London  drawing-room.  But  nothing 
cia  be  more  charming,  or  characteristic  of  this  noble  and  ve- 
nerable being  than  the  following  description  by  Haydon,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  of  a  visit  to  the  gardens  in  -the  Regent's 
Park  with  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart.  We  see  them  all 
before  us : — • 

'  On  Tnesday,  Wordiiwortli  breakiasted  with  us  alooe  and  went  to 
church,  and  afUrwarda  to  Lockhart,  who  took  us  to  the  Zoological — as 
a  part  of  the  wild  beasts.  Wordsworth's  silver-haired  simplicity  con- 
tn«t«d  with  Lockhart's  arch  mischief  and  was  exquisite.  Wordsworth 
lat  down  to  rest  and  told  us  a  delightful  story,  so  beautifully,  as  if  an 
Apostle  was  unbending.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Lockhart  relishing  the 
whole  thing,  as  if  for  a  moment  bewitched  out  of  his  melancholy  mock- 
ing. What  an  expression  I  caught  then  for  one  of  my  Cartoons  I  So 
when  you  see  it,  remember.  The  story  was  thia : — A  friend  of  Gains- 
borough's had  a  sweet  child  who  was  poing  away  to  school.  As  her 
&ther  was  on  a  sick-bed  he  was  touched  at  parting  with  her.  This 
<ame  to  Gainsborough's  ears.  So  Gainsborough  looked  out  for  her,  and 
laid  to  her,  "  My  little  love,  can  you  keep  a  secret  7  '  "I  don't  know," 
«ud  she,  "  but  I'll  try."  "  Well  1 "  said  he,  "  you  come  to  me  to- 
morrow."  She  came,  and  he  painted  her  portrait,  in  order  that  when 
she  was  gone  it  might  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  papa's  bed,  to  delight 
him.  The  child  went  to  school  enjoying  her  secret,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  her  &ther  opened  his  eyes,  there  was  the  image  of  his  darling 
leokiag  at  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  bed  1 

'  You  never  heard  any  human  being  tell  such  a  simple  story  so  touch- 
ingly.  It  would  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  lions  and  tigers  could 
they  have  heard  it. 

'  Ah  Wordsworth  was  telling  this  in  a  shady  nook,  I  sitting  by  him, 
Lockhart  before  us  standing,  and  looking  complacently  down,  the  sun 
those  on  Wordsworth's  silvery  hairs,  while  his  dull  eyes,  with  that  look 
of  internal  vision  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face,  told  of  thought  un- 
known to  any  but  his  Maker — out  came  of  the  window  the  long  neck 
ud  calm,  large-eyed  head  of  the  comelopard  as  if  above  all  human 
anxiety,  and  with  an  air  of  quiescent  contempt  for  all  three  of  us,  tliat 
was  exquisite.* 

As  the  fumes  of  tbe  incense,  mutually  offered  and  accepted, 
rolled  away,  the  friendship  of  Haydon  to  Wordsworth  cooled. 
The  poet  disliked  dbreputable  men  of  genius.  He  bad  said 
of  Keats,  truly  enough,  '  he  is  a  youth  of  promise  too  great 
'  for  the  Rorry  company  he  keeps.'  And  tbe  life  of  Haydon 
L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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bad  been  even  *  Borrier '  in  some  respects  than  the  company  of 
Keftts.  On  the  other  hand  (in  1824),  Haydon  thought  Words- 
worth '  starched,  dowdy,  and  anti-human,  wanting  the  constmo- 
'  tive  power,  the  luddut  ordo  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  utterly 
'  insenethle  to  the  frailties — t^e  beautiful  frailties,  of  passion.' 
Bat  at  that  moment  Haydon  was  in  a  fili  of  Byronic  en- 
thusiasm. 

To  complete  this  eroup  of  celebrities  we  cannot  resist  qaot- 
ing  a  vignette  of  Coleridge  and  Turner  at  Soane's  Museum, 
whidi  is  irresistibly  oomical ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  cnriositiea 
to  be  seen  there  were  Uie  spectators. 

■  28lli  Mucb,  1S26. 

'  I  waa  at  Soane'e  last  night  to  see  this  sarcophagua  by  lamp-light. 
The  first  person  I  met,  after  BeTent«en  years,  was  Coleridge,  Hirer- 
haired  I  He  looked  at  my  bald  front,  and  I  at  his  hair,  with  muttial 
looks  of  fiympathy  and  mutual  head~ijbaking.  It  affected  me  Teiy  much, 
aod  so  it  seemed  to  affect  him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  did 
he ;  and  then  in  his  chanting  way,  half -poetical,  half- inspired,  half- 
idiotic,  he  began  to  conaole  me  by  trying  to  prove  that  the  only  way  for 
a  man  of  genius  to  be  happy  was  just  to  put  forth  no  more  power  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  if  genioa 
was  a  power  one  could  fold  up  like  a  parasol !  At  this  moment  over 
came  Spurzheim,  with  his  German  simplicity,  and  shaking  my  hand : 
"How  doe  you  doe?  Vy,  your  organs  are  more  parfaite  den  ^ver. 
"  How  luckee  you  loae  your  hair.  Veel  you  pearmeet  me  to  etntrow- 
"  dooze  you  to  Mta.  Spurzheim  ?  "  I  was  pushed  against  Turaer,  the 
landscape  painter,  with  his  rod  face  and  white  waistcoat,  and  before  I 
could  see  Mrs.  Spurzheim,  was  carried  off  my  legs,  and  irretrievably 
bustled  to  where  the  sarcophagua  lay.' 

Amongst  all  these  literary  charaoters,  who,  when  drawn  by 
each  other  are  seldom  exhibited  in  a  very  pleasing  light.  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  stands  supreme,  by  his  entire  absence  of  vanity 
and  ostentation,  by  the  absence  of  all  petty  ungenerous  motives, 
by  the  candour  and  honesty  of  his  nature,  by  his  kindly  and 
generous  dealings  with  all  mankind.  He  appears  frequently 
in  these  volumes,  and  always  with  the  same  cueeriul,  humorous, 
natural  face,  which  made  even  his  genius  more  prized  and 
more  dear.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  letter  in  which 
Sir  Walter  supplies  Haydon  with  a  Scotch  subject  for  a 
picture,  related  in  his  inimitable  manner  (vol.  i.  p.  347);  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  following  passage^ 
though  it  may  be  a  little  at  the  expense  of  our  own  craf^ 

'  My  dear  Miag  Mitfotd,  Edinburgh  is  die  finest  city  for  aitnation  in 
Burope.  The  two  towns,  old  and  new,  are  bnilt  on  two  ridges,  which 
are  joined  by  land  bridges,  like  the  towns  of  antiquity.  Some  atreets 
run  over  the  others,  and  afford  beautifiil  combinations  quite  aurpriring. 
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Towen,  arches,  litniRea,  streets,  bridges,  rocks,  caetles,  aod  craggy  hills 
txe  tnmbled  together  in  a  wildheBs  and  profusion  of  contraat  and  daring 
beauty,  tliat  render  the  whole  to\m  hke  a  wild  dream  of  some  genius. 
1  never  aa.w  such  a  beautiful  ci^,  and  if  the  inhabitants  proceed  with 
Mte,  they  will  make  it  the  moat  beautiful  place  in  modem  times. 

'  I  dined  with  Walter  Scott,  and  was  delighted  with  the  anaffected 
amplicity  of  his  family,  Jeffirey  has  a  singular  expreadoa,  poignant, 
bitter,  piercing — as  if  hia  countenance  never  lighted  up  bnt  at  the  per- 
ception of  some  weakness  in  human  nature.  Whatever  you  praise  to 
Jeffrey,  he  directly  chuckles  out  some  error  that  you  did  not  perceive. 
Whatever  you  praise  to  Scott,  he  joins  heartily  with  yourself,  and 
directs  your  attention  to  some  additional  beauty.  Scott  throws  a  light 
oalife  by  the  beaming  geniality  of  bis  soul,  and  so  dazzleayou  that  you 
have  no  time  or  perception  for  anytbiog  but  its  beauties  ;  while  Jeffrey 
sRems  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the  light  in  order  that  he 
may  spy  out  ita  deformities.  The  fiice  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a 
maa  whose  great  pleasure  has  been  to  shake  Nature  by  the  hand,  while 
to  point  at  her  with  his  £nger  has  certainly,  from  the  expression  of  his 
&«,  been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey.' 

As  accident  has  thus  thrown  in  our  way  the  contrasted 
fisores  of  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  propose  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  publishing  two  very  characteristic  and 
rnnarkable  letters  of  these  great  men,  which  have  never  before 
seen  the  light  of  day,  and  we  need  hardly  say  are  not  included  in 
Hajdon's  correspondence.  The  originals  are  in  our  own  posses- 
ion, and  we  transcribe  them.  The  occasion  on  which  these 
letters  were  written  was  as  follows.  A  young  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  much  respected  London  solicitor,  was  intended  by  his 
father  to  take  a  part  in  his  own  well-established  and  lucrative 
busings.  He  had  been  educated  at  Harrow ;  he  had  shown 
ability  at  Cambridge ;  and  his  passionate  love  of  poetry,  art, 
and  philosophy  seemed  to  mark  him  oat  as  one  of  the  fdture 
poets  and  thmkers  of  England.  He  showed,  indeed,  some 
indications  of  genius  of  no  mean  order,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  of  genius  abortive  and  incomplete.  To  his 
father,  a  man  of  the  coolest  practical  sense,  this  discovery  was 
by  Donieatis  welcome.  He  bad  rather  have  hatched  a  bam-door 
fowl  than  an  ei^le,  or  even  a  nightingale.  It  was  the  old 
story  of — 

'  The  Clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  be  should  engross ;  ' 

snd  in  short  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  ^at 
t  specimen  of  the  young  man's  poetical  powers  should  be 
referred  to  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom 
were  friends  of  the  family,  in  order  that  these  illustrious 
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persons  might  return  a  verdict  of '  true  poet,'  or  the  reverse,  on 
^e  Terse-maker.  The  thing  was  done,  and  we  have  in  our 
possession  the  answers  they  were  good  enough  to  make  to  this 
appeal.  Both  are  admirablv  characteristic,  and  we  publish 
them  the  more  willingly  as  they  are  perfectly  applicable,  now, 
and  at  all  future  time,  to  a  multitude  of  aspirins  young  poets 
in  the  same  situation,  who  have  no  Wordsworth  or  Scott  to 
refer  to. 

Wordsworth's  answer  was  in  these  terms,  flattering,  but  not 
without  a  delicate  irony : — 

'RjdnlHoaat,  Kendnl:  October  4,  1830. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  commuDication,  and 
will  proceed  to  the  point  irithout  ceremony  or  apology.  I  protest  on 
your  behalf  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  whose  judgment 
you  are  content  to  abide  by.  A  <|uestionof  thiamomentcanbe  decided 
only  by  and  within  the  mind  that  proposes  it.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  you  hare  reversed  the  order  of  judicial  proceedings  by  appeal- 
ing from  the  higher  (higher  assuredly  "quoad  hoc")  to  ihe  lower 
power.  What  more  then  shall  I  say  ?  That  your  interesting  letter 
evinces  extraordinary  power  would  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  and  most 
insensible.  Indeed,  I  may  declare  with  sincerity  that  great  thinga  may 
be  expected  from  one  capable  of  feeling  in  such  a  strain,  and  express- 
ing himself  with  bo  much  vigour  and  originality.  With  your  verses 
upon  Rivauls  Abbey  I  am  in  sympathy  when  I  look  on  the  dark  side 
cf  the  sabject,  and  they  are  well  expressed  except  one  phrase  (if  I 
read  aright)  which  ia  not  to  my  taate.  And  now  for  the  short  piece 
which  contains  "  the  thoughts  of  your  whole  life."  Having  prepared 
you  for  the  concluuon  th^  neither  my  own  opinion  nor  that  of  any 
one  else  is  worth  much  as  to  deciding  the  point  for  which  thisdocument 
is  given  as  evidence,  I  have  no  scruple  in  telling  you  honestly  that  I 
do  not  comprehend  UioBe  lines;  but  coming  from  one  able  to  write  the 
letter  I  have  just  received,  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  on  that 
account.  Were  anyone  to  show  an  acorn  to  a  native  of  the  Orcades 
who  had  never  seen  a  shrub  higher  than  his  knee,  and  by  way  of  g:iviDg 
him  a  notion  or  image  of  the  oak,  should  tell  him  that  its  latitude  of 
boughs  lies  close  folded  in  t^at  auburn  nut,  the  Orcadian  would  stare, 
and  feel  that  his  imagination  was  somewhat  unreasonably  taxed.  So  it 
is  with  me  in  respect  to  this  germ.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  forest's 
monarch  with  his  army  shade  may  be  lurking  there  in  embryo,  but 
neither  can  I  undertake  to  affirm  it ;  therefore  let  your  mind,  which  is 
surety  of  a  high  order,  be  its  own  oracle. 

'  It  would  be  unpardonable  were  I  to  conclude  without  thanking  you 
for  not  having  abstained  from  expressing  your  sense  of  the  value  of  my 
imperfect  and  comparatively  unworthy  writings.  The  true  standard  of 
poetry  is  high  as  the  soul  of  man  bos  gone  or  can  go — how  farmy  owa 
falls  below  that,  no  one  can  have  such  pathetic  conviction  of  aa  my 
jpoor  self.     With  high  respect,  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

'Sincerely  yours, 

'  Wm.  Wordswokth.' 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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Sir  Walter  was  less  courteous,  but  possibly  more  sincere. 
He  b^ns  with  evident  crossneeB  at  what  might  well  be 
regarded  as  an  impertinent  interruption.  But  as  ne  proceeds 
die  kindliness  of  his  nature  regains  the  upper  hand,  and  at 
last,  instead  of  speculating  like  Wordsworth  on  the  effect  an 
'auburn  nut '  might  produce  on  an  Orcadian  peasant,  he  gives 
his  young  correspondent  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
of  literature,  of  life,  and  of  the  world. 

'  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  long  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
dine  to  enter  into  the  discusaionfl  which  it  might  give  riee  lo  at  any 
length.  To  urn  your  own  simile,  a  cauttotia  knight  uaed  sometimeB  to 
bind  himself  by  a  vow  in  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  declining 
■  IxKin  which  he  might  find  impoBfdbie  to  grant.  The  number  of 
ipplications  to  me  to  look  over  compositions  and  aeaist  at  introducing 
tlieir  authors  to  the  world  ie  so  great  that  the  expense  of  time  bestowed 
m  reading  and  answering  tliem  is  an  intoleralde  tax  on  the  leisure  of 
aa  old  man,  who  may  complain  of  these  interruptions  with  greater 
joatice,  since  he  has  spent  an  active  life  of  many  years.  I  do  not 
■rondet  at  your  feeling  tlie  heavy  infirmity  which  fortune  has  attached 
to  yon  nnalienably ;  but  as  you  appear  to  possess  ambition  and  lively 
tileDt,  I  must  necesnarily  suppose  you  pouess  the  means  of  pursning- 
knowledge,  and  in  thiti  respect  are,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to> 
think  BO,  iax  superior  to  the  gay  or  the  robust.  It  ia  true  indeed  that  a 
life  of  study,  far  from  dispensing  with  labour,  calls  with  an  imperative- 
Toice  for  the  toil  by  day  and  tiie  lamp  by  night.  But  such  ia  the  lot  of 
maokind.  If  he  does  not  gain  his  bread  by  the  liternl  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  must  purebBse  knowledge  with  the  loi!  of  his  understanding. 
This  is  indispensable  if  you  would  be  independent  in  fortune  and  re- 
qteclable  in  condition.  Your  infirm  condition  of  body  is  in  this  par- 
ticular rather  fortunate  to  you  than  otherwise,  since  it  removes  many 
temptatious  with  which  others  are  beset  at  your  age.  Aa  I  have 
writieo  so  much  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  your  Iett«r  iodioates 
*  degree  of  irritable  feeling  for  your  own  situation,  which,  when  in- 
dulged, becomes  an  acute  source  of  self -torment,  Mnce  it  prompts  us  to 
be  contdnually  estimating  our  talents  and  merits  by  our  own  standard, 
and  encouraging  a  species  of  misanthropy  against  those  among  whom 
we  live  because  their  estimate  of  us  is  less  favourable.  If  there  ia 
uything  in  these  hints  which  can  be  of  use  to  you,  the  trouble  of 
wridng  them  is  well  bestowed.  If  otherwise,  I  shall  have  expressed 
ill  the  opinion  I  am  willing  to  do  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter,  to 
which  I  may  reply  in  general  that  you  seem  to  me  to  possess  talents 
which  may  serve  their  owner  considerably ;  hut  they  are  at  present 
mingled  with  an  irritation  of  feeling  which  may  lead  them  &r  oflT 
from  the  course.  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  Walter  Scott. 

'Abbotrford:  October*,  1980. 

'PS. — Ptora  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  forgive  my  adding  that  I 

have  it  not  in  my  power  to  pursue  this  correspondence.     You  cannot 
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expeot  a  lawyer  of  forty  years'  Btonding  to  sympathiBe  very  much  vith 
a  youth  who  regards  it  aa  his  great  hardabip  to  be  educated  for  the  law. 
By  applying  your  partx  to  that  profeaaion,  you  may  render  the  greatest 
benefita  to  individuals,  and  to  your  country,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  your  studies.' 

The  name  of  this  youthful  aspinuit  for  literary  fame  was 
Edwin  Hill  Handley.  But  in  epite  of  the  not  altogether  un- 
favourable proguosticB  of  these  hi^  priests  of  the  Muees,  and 
of  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  own  character — known  to 
a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends — ill  health  and  adverse 
circumstaiiceB  terminated  at  an  early  period  a  life  which  seemed 
atone  moment  likely  to  lead  to  diBtinction.  He  died  young, 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Perhaps  this  oiunificent  donation,  which  has,  we  believe,  been 
recently  paid  over  to  the  Society,  and  our  own  slight  accidental 
tribute  to  his  memory,  may  rescue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 
But  of  those  who  enter  upon  life,  spuming  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  professional  career,  and  devoting  themselves  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  noble  scorn  of  gain  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect  how  many  fail  and  falter  by 
the  way  like  this  'inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown,'  or  attain 
renown  like  Haydon  only  to  perish  bruised  and  ma:med  at  the 
feet  of  their  idol  1 

We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  foUow  in  greater 
detail  Haydon's  very  interesting  letters,  which  bring-  before  us 
many  persons  of  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Melbourne  down  to  Lamb  and  Wilkie.  But  there  is  one  class 
of  Haydon's  friends  whom  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence — we 
mean  his  pupils,  who  became  his  brother-artistB,  and  achieved 
success  in  art  far  beyond  his  own.  Nothing  enlisted  Haydon's 
sympathy  more  surely  than  an  indication  of  early  talent.  He 
discovered  the  precocious  genius  of  Edwin  Landseer — gave  him 
his  own  anatomical  drawings  of  a  dissected  lioness  to  study — 
produced  his  drawings  at  Sir  George  Beaumont's — and  helped 
nim  to  sell  hia  first  picture.  When  little  Lance  came  to  ask 
Haydon  on  what  terms  he  would  give  him  lessons,  the  artist 
replied, '  Let  me  sea  what  you  can  do ;  I  don't  ask  the  length 

•  of  my  pupils'  purses ;  if  you  can  draw  I  will  teach  you  for 

*  nothing.'  Lance  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and  in  point 
of  colouring  an  excellent  painter  of  still  life.  Wilkie  was 
Haydon's  contemporary,  and  they  remained  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other  through  life ;  though  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  than  the  perfect  skill  with  which  Wukie  realised  and 
reproduced  the  familiar  scenes  before  him,  and  the  imperfect 
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skm  with  which  Haydon  aimed  at  the  snbliniej  the  imagiDiitiT«, 
and  the  unreal.  Haydoo's  eyesight  was  so  impaired  that  fce 
was  utterly  inoapable  of  painting  a  email  |»cture,  composed  of 
true  and  delicate  harmonies  of  colonr  and  expression.  Large 
composition  was  a  necessity  to  him,  and  we  qnestien  whether 
his  eye  really  saw  his  work  as  others  see  it.  Of  all  Haydon's 
pufub  none  did  him  greater  honour,  and  none  expressed  ^vith 
greater  feeling  his  obligations  to  his  master,  than  Charles 
Eastloke.  He,  of  all  the  £nglish  artists  of  our  time,  carried 
to  the  farthest  point  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  mystery 
of  his  art.  Other  painters  may  have  surpassed  him  in  vigour 
and  manual  skill,  but  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that 
marvellous  power  which  animates  the  marbles  of  Greece  with 
undying  life — which  breathes  in  exquisite  refinement  through 
the  earlier  school  of  Italy — and  which  is  the  true  cradle  of  art, 
Eastlake  was  confessedly  supreme.  Haydon  had  set  him  on 
the  right  track;  and  Eastlake  used  to  admirable  advantage 
the  more  favourable  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed— his  own 
modest  and  sedate  temperament — his  long  residence  in  Italy — 
his  vimt  to  Greece — his  vast  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  art.  To  Haydon  himself  none  of  these  things  were  vouch- 
safed by  fortune.  Eoatlake's  sympathy  and  gratitude  never 
deserted  his  early  friend :  and  we  know  not  which  of  the  two 
suffered  most  when  Eastlake  had  to  announce  to  his  heroic 
old  instructor  that  the  cartoon  which  Haydon  had  sent  in  to 
the  competition  at  Westminster  Hall  was  not  placed  for  a 
prize. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  annoyed  by  the  irritation  produced 
by  Haydon's  writings,  once  urged  him  to  throw  aside  the  pen 
and  stick  to  the  brush,  by  which  he  might  paint  himself  into 
fune.  But,  though  the  advice  was  well  meant,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  judicious.  There  were  fatal  and  insurmountable 
deficiencies  in  Haydon's  painting,  and  an  artist  who  aspires  to 
the  highest  walk  in  art  must  either  succeed  grandly  or  not 
succeed  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  path.  The  real  merit  of 
Haydon's  large  compositions  was  rather  overrated  than  under- 
rated by  his  friends  and  companions.  They  knew  be  had 
nohle  intentjons,  and  they  gave  him  credit  for  them.  Litera- 
ture is  a  less  jealous  mistress :  she  admits  of  a  thousand  degrees 
in  her  service.  Haydon  would  certainly  not  have  written  a 
^lakspearian  tragedy  or  a  book  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  but  as  a 
ctilic  apeakinc  of  subjects  which  he  knew,  we  think  he  might 
have  been  a  fair  rival  to  Hazlitt.  His  letters  prove  that  he 
wrote  with  uncommon  spirit  and  perspicuity.  Some  of  his 
published    compoations,    especially  the    letter  in  which  he 
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demolished  the  pedantry  of  Payne  Knight  and  vindicated 
beyond  all  contioversy  the  unrivalled  majesty  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  were  mordant  and  euccessful  in  the  highest  degree. 
No  pamphlet  of  Swift  was  more  effective  or  more  popular 
than  that  letter.  lu  these  volumes  we  find  a  powerful  and 
well-ai^ued  vindication  of  Christianity  against  the  scepticism 
of  John  Scott ;  and  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  feeling,  descriptive 
grace,  and  humour.  We  regret  that  it  is  too  lonK  to  be 
quoted.  His  Table-Talk,  too,  abounds  in  wit,  shrewd  obser- 
vation, and  amusing  anecdote.  Our  conclusion  therefore  i& 
that  Haydon  mistook  his  course  from  enthusi&sm  for  an  art 
in  which  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  attain  the  highest  ex- 
cellence ;  and  that  if  he  had  done  less  with  his  bmeh  and 
more  with  his  pen,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipated  the  ser- 
vices which  critics  like  Mr.  Ruskin  have  since  rendered  to  the 
arts.  It  may  only  happen  once  or  twice  in  centuries  that  a 
man  is  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  power  of  creating  visiUe 
forms  which  touch  the  most  sublime  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  excite  love,  sympathy,  grief,  adoration.  But  the  humbler 
task  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  sound  principles  in  art,  and 
of  leading  men  to  know  and  feel  whatever  is  best  and  most 
beautiiiil,  is  no  unworthy  duty.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the 
art  itself,  a  correct  judgment,  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and  the 
power  of  language.  These  Haydon  possessed,  and  this  duty  he 
might  have  performed  with  profit  to  himself  and  with  advan- 
tage to  society. 


Art,  III. — A  Histon  of  England  pTincipally  m  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  LEOPOLD  voN  Ranke.  6  vols. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clareadou  Press:  1675. 

'T'he  Germans  are  everwelcome  contributors  to  our  literature, 
"^  historical  and  political,  whether  they  come  in  Aeir  more 
ambitious  mood  by  correcting  our  provincial  crudities  through 
some  purely  intellectual  process  analytic  or  synthetic,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  humbler  but  more  valuable  science  of  microscopic 
examination  in  some  sequestered  comer.  A  book  is  doubly 
welcome  when  it  combines  in  due  proportion  the  nations! 
powers  of  minute  analysis  and  broad  induction.  Crermany  has 
m  recent  times  been  prolific  in  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire.  When  authors  in  the  same  path  follow 
quick  upon  eacJi  other's  heels,  it  is  a  natural  fatality  in  the 
conduct  of  periodical  literature  that  the  latest  arrival  mayreceive 
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die  imtnediate  notice  that  can  be  given  but  to  a  few.  But  here 
oomes  one  whose  transcendent  merits  demand  priority  of  cour- 
tesy and  attention.  In  order  to  take  the  measure  of  these 
merits  it  may  be  well  to  recall,  if  only  in  a  transient  glance, 
the  shape  and  colour  that  the  progress  of  our  Constitution  has 
taken  heretofore  in  the  literature  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Our  stoimy  history  of  perils  and  disasters  used  to  be  told  as  a 
warning,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  serene  repose  afforded  to 
tiiem  by  the  paternal  government  of  a  Louis  le  Grand  or  aFried- 
liuhder  Grosse  might  be  conscious  of  their  blessings  and  re- 
main unperplexed  by  fear  of  change.  From  the  '  Histoire  des 
'  Revolutions  d'Angleterre '  of  Father  Orleans,  downwards, 
die  English  people  were  ever  held  up  as  examples  of  turbu- 
leoce,  fickleness,  aud  hostility  to  their  own  constitution  and 
laws.  The  calamities  consequent  on  these  political  iniquities 
were  favourite  warnings,  especially  addressee  to  the  French, 
until  the  day  when  their  own  revolutionary  tempest  obliterated 
such  puny  recollections.  We  esteem  ourselves  as  a  people  lov- 
bg  oi^er  and  rendering  a  willing  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  the 
typical  Englishman  othistorical  literature,  French  or  German, 
was  ever  a  turbulent,  restless  being  breaking  through  all  rules 
uid  restraints ;  and  when  the  being  thus  created  was  made 
reconcilable  with  the  existence  of  so  much  rule  and  order  as 
were  necessary  for  keeping  a  S^te  from  falling  to  pieces,  the 
author  seemed  to  have  no  other  remedy  at  hand  save  the  creat- 
ing out  of  bis  own  imagination  an  apparatus  of  correction  still 
more  harsh  and  cruel  than  the  machinery  of  the  despotism 
ander  which  he  lived.  A  few  thinking  men  like  Montesquieu 
and  Delobne  tried  to  do  us  justice,  but  theirs  was  the  still 
imall  voice  of  philosophy  lifted  against  inveterate  prejudice. 

As  yet,  and  for  all  that  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  other 
European  nations  have  taught  them,  the  progress  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  me  portion  of  its  history  that  is 
■counted  as  revolutionary,  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  difficult  to 
exonerate  the  greatness  of  the  service  done  to  the  world  by  a 
book  like  the  present,  revealing  in  distinct  sequence  the  history 
ud  causes  of  onr  political  peace  and  power.  The  service  is  in  so 
far  valuable  that  it  does  us  justice  before  the  world ;  but  it  will 
be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  that  outer  world  itself,  in  sfaow- 
ttttt  that  it  is  not  by  thirst  of  change,  not  by  encouraging  and 
following  conceited  schemers  who  profess  a  capacity  to  take 
society  to  pieces  and  restore  it  renewed  and  strengthened,  that 
we  owe  our  happy  quietness  when  surrounded  by  revolutions; 
bat  it  is  to  the  fact  that  all  our  great  popular  battles  have 
been  fought  for  the  preservation  in  efficient  ivorking  order  of 
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<AA  revered  constitutional  precedents.  It  will  be  an  inestimable 
blessiBff  to  Europe  when  her  revolutionary  spirits  shall  no 
longer  have  to  plead  the  strength  and  blessed  repose  of  our 
political  condition  as  the  fruit  of  the  school  of  political  opinions 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  service  of  rendering  justice  to  the  history  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  not  the  less  meritorious  that  it  has  been  strangely 
Delected  or  mismanaged  among  ourselves,  especially  in  the 
portion  of  historical  literature  that  deals  with  the  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Clarendon  left  bdiind 
him  his  story  told  with  a  grand  and  touching  eloquence ;  it 
was  the  story  of  a  suffering  martyr^a  man  of  amiable  cha- 
racter and  blameless  life,  told  by  the  affectionate  servant  who 
lamented  hie  misfortunes,  and  had  thrown  his  own  lot  into  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  his  patron's  descendants.  Without  mnch 
distortion  or  any  stain  of  malignity,  he  made  his  hero  appear 
the  victim  of  restless  fanatics  and  intriguers,  ever  as  they  gamed 
concession  after  concession  pressing  on  for  more  and  more. 
Partial  as  it  was  when  its  author  dropped  the  pen,  it  was  re- 
touched thirty  years  afterwards  with  an  eye  to  its  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  day  of  publication,  yet  with  an  assurance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  published  it,  that  it  went  forth  un- 
altered. But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  incidents  that  co- 
operated in  spreading  abroad  the  delusion.  Hume's  history 
of  the  period  b  just  Clarendon's  lightened  of  some  words  of 
antiquated  and  turgid  eloquence.  Thus  were  all  the  great, 
chaucellor's  efforts  in  his  master's  vindication  revived  and  sent 
forth  afresh  into  the  world.  They  were  the  soul  and  substance 
of  the  history  that  was  read  everywhere,  from  the  library  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  re-echoed  in  every  European  tongue.  For 
those  who  choose  to  be  set  right  we  have  the  valuable  cri- 
ticisms of  Brodie,  Hallam,  Forster,  and  many  others ;  but  a 
natural  touch  of  indolence  in  mankinil  leaves  a  plausible  story 
well  told  long  in  the  supremacy  it  has  once  gained.  Carlyle, 
to  be  sure,  lifted  up  a  testimony  louder  and  stronger,  but  it  ts 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  school  of 
sceptical  fanaticism  and  hero-worship  stands  apart  like  some 
exclusive  sect  of  byper-Brownists  or  old-light  anti-burgers, 
anathematising  not  only  Antichrist,  but  ul  who  had  gone 
before  them  in  the  same  denunciatory  process  with  a  less  cer- 
tain sound. 

No  doubt  the  great  civil  war,  however  truly  and  impartially 
told,  cannot  but  make  a  sad  and  humihating  history,  darkened 
by  many  catastrophes  not  wholly  undeserved  by  those  whom 
they  overtook.      There   was   the   strange   brood  of  unoouth 
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fknaticiama  aming  one  after  another  when  Purilaiusin  in  Eng- 
land shook  hands  with  Huguenotism  in  Scotland.  There  waa 
the  long  calamitous  war,  not  to  be  closed  until  all  other  men 
came  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  man  who  could  bring  the  best- 
drilled  fighters  and  the  largest  trains  of  artillery  into  the  field. 
There  were  the  illustrious  victims  whose  deaths  are  not  to  be 
vindicated  on  any  principle  of  justice  or  policy,  while  yet  fate 
had  made  the  exietence  of  their  lives  ant^^nistic  to  the  safety 
of  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  day.  And  not  least 
among  these  colaoiities  was  the  reactionary  Restoration,  with  its 
ribaldries  and  cruelties,  bringing  the  crew  of  Momus  in  one 
hand  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  other. 

But  wheoi  we  have  all  these  things  told  with  ever  so  much 
denunciatory  eloquence,  we  have  stiU  the  great  question — who 
began?  "While  the  quarrel  was  yet  merely  in  words  or  in  aots 
of  peaceful  policy,  which  party  was  right  and  which  wrong 
aocordii^  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  day  ?  Clarendon,  or 
his  editors  for  him,  decided  this  question  in  a  title-page,  *  The 
'  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars.'  When  the  aifairs 
of  1715  and  1745  intervened,  it  became  the  habit  to  speak  of 
the  earlier  Civil  War  as  the '  Great  Bebejlion.'  But  the  dose 
scientific  inquiries  of  recent  times  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Remonstrance  party  was  standing  by  old  constitutional 
rwhts,  and  the  Court  party  was  invading  them.  The  term 
'  Conservative '  applies  with  much  fitter  truth  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Long  Parliament  than  to  those  who  in  our  own  day 
adopted  it  as  preferable  in  sound  and  in  association  to  the  old 
epithet '  Tory.'  The  period  was  fruitful  in  a  peculiar  class  of 
great  scholars— men  who  abandoned  the  idle  disputations 
about  autocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and 
customs  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The 
result  was  the  growth  of  the  most  illustrious  school  of  political 
archnologists  that  has  ever  arisen.  Chief  among  them  were 
Selden,  Cotton,  Prynne,  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  "WTiitelocke, 
and  Glanvil.  In  the  coming  contest  the  men  who  had  stored 
their  memories  with  constitutional  precedents  were,  like  the 
cwninanders  of  fortified  places,  important  alike  as  a  stay  and 
defence  to  their  own  party,  and  a  serviceable  acquisition  to  the 
enemy  if  they  could  he  tempted  to  desert.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  day  the  strongest  of  all  who  could  wield  the  weapons  of 
precedent,  was  deemed  to  be  tainted  by  subserviency  to  the 
Court  and  unwilling  to  bear  true  testimony  to  the  rights  of 
Ei^lishmen ;  but  he  passed  away  full  of  years  and  honours  ere 
the  contest  thickened.     Of  another  man,  William  Koy,  who 
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Sve  the  firet  hints  of  the  latent  prerogatiTe  of  ship  money, 
allam  sbjs  : — 

'  Shaking  off  the  dust  of  ngeii  iVom  paichments  in  the  Tower,  this 
man  of  tcdhI  diligence  «ai  prostituted  learning  discovered  that  the 
seaports  and  even  maritime  counties  had  in  early  times  been  Bome- 
timee  called  upon  to  rurnieh  ships  for  the  public  service ;  nay,  there 
were  instances  of  a  similar  demand  upon  some  inland  places.  Noy 
himself  died  almost  immediately  aft^^vards.  Notwithstanding  his 
apostasy  from  the  public  cause,  it  is  just  to  remark  that  we  have  no 
right  to  impute  to  him  the  more  extetudve  and  more  unprecedented 
sdieme  of  snip  money  as  a  general  tax,  which  was  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.'" 

Such  are  the  instances  of  casual  defection  from  the  impulse 

t)Tompting  the  great  masters  of  precedent  and  common  law  with 
oyal  unanimity  to  employ  their  powers  in  protecting  the  com- 
mon weal  through  coming  dangers. 

This  feature  is  all  the  more  distinctly  English,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  men  endowed  with  such  learning  as  the  scanty 
precedents  of  the  country  afforded,  were  so  subservient  to  the 
State  as  to  have  heen  justly  accused  of  servility  to  the  Crown, 
shown  even  in  the  flagrant  act  of  tampering  with  the  records 
of  Parliament.  Sut  the  offence  was  of  a  far  lighter  character 
than  it  would  have  been  in  England.  It  might  have  been 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  favour  of  presenting  the  Crown 
with  8  sm^ll,  and  but  a  small,  portion  of  that  Prerogative  bo 
necessary  in  the  use  of  monarchical  powers,  that  even  the  par- 
liamentary party  in  England  acknowledged  its  existence  when 
desiring  detrimentally  to  limit  its  range.  In  Scodand  both  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  and  the  means  of  resisting  them  differed 
from  anything  known  in  England.  Before  the  union  of  the 
crowns  the  governing  strength  of  the  country  lay  in  the  three- 
Estates,  ana  the  sovereign  co-operated,  cordially  in  general 
and  ever  without  absolute  objection,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Estates.  There  were  no  great  quarrels  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  representative  power,  and  they  had  not  drawn  them- 
selves apart  under  the  war-cries  of  Frer^ative  on  the  one  side 
and  Privilege  on  the  other. 

These  counter-cries  in  England  were  indeed  a  relic  of  the 
contest  between  Norman  kiug  and  Saxon  people.  The  com- 
munity, ever  liable  to  invasion,  had  to  strengthen  themselves 
behind  distinct  and  separate  barriers,  under  such  casual  names 
as  '  privilege,'  '  precedent,'  '  franchise,'  and  '  liberty.'  On  the 
other  side  the  sovereign  armed  himself  with  prerogatives  gained 

*  Constitutional  History,  1872,  ii.  16. 
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from  time  to  time  in  hard  contest,  and  when  so  gained 
obstinately  maintained.  The  prerogatires  were  certain  items 
of  purely  despotic  power,  and  it  is  among  the  indications  of  a 
healthy  infiuence  pervading  all  public  action  in  England  that 
they  ^^ually  became  available  as  facilities  not  only  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  machinery  of  government,  but  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  and  protecting 
iitdindual  liberty.  A  fair  instance  of  such  a  prerogative  may 
be  cited  in  the  '  writ  of  extent '  long  used  for  securiog  pay- 
ment of  crown  debts  out  of  the  funds  or  estate  of  the  crown 
debtor,  and  sweeping  away  by  the  prerogative  action  of  the 
royal  exchequer  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  the  royal  debt, 
though  nothing  should  be  left  for  the  private  creditors  of  the 
defaulter.  It  began,  no  doubt,  in  rapacity,  and  its  rapid 
machinery  was  often  employed  to  sweep  away  the  property  of 
the  subject  before  the  question  whether  he  was  the  king's 
debtor  could  be  justly  tried.  But  it  came  in  the  end  to  be  a 
jnat  and  equitably  worked  protection  to  the  revenue — which  is 
the  common  property  of  the  community  at  large — from  possible 
loss  through  powerful  combinations  to  thwart  the  operation  of 
the  law.  When  the  Union  of  1707  was  completed,  and  the 
Qoited  goverDment  began  to  act,  it  was  discovered  by  English 
statesmen,  to  their  amazement  and  terror,  that  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  prerogative  existed  in  Scotland.  The  sovereign 
had  to  go  into  the  courts  of  law,  like  any  private  citizen,  to 
tecover  the  debt  due  to  liini ;  and  to  save  the  confusions  and 
vexations  of  such  a  system  the  revenue  was  farmed.  It  was 
itilolerable  that  Scotland  should  be  not  only  a  nest  of  financial 
jobbery  for  itself,  but  that  it  should  be  a  refuge  for  English- 
men in  difficulties  with  the  revenue  authorities.  Hurriedly 
and  clumsily  the  English  exchequer  system  was  extended  to 
Scotland.  This  roused  in  the  Scots  an  apprehension  of  further 
iavasions,  but  in  the  end  all  worked  on  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  government  and  of  the  individual  subject. 

The  vital  quesrion  in  the  great  contests  was  not  the  existence 
of  the  prerc^atives  but  their  limits,  They  were  acknowledged 
w  Uie  gains  made  by  the  Crown  in  a  lonj;  contest,  but  the  par- 
liamentary party  stuck  to  the  principle  that  nothing  was  to  be 
coDDted  a  prerogative  that  had  not  been  fully  reserved  to  the 
Crown  and  established  in  permanency  by  precedent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  and  his  advisers  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
holding  that  Prerogative  was  a  general  power  or  authority 
in  the  Crown,  the  precedents  only  showing  bow  it  acted  in 
rarticular  cases,  but  not  limiting  its  action  to  such  cases. 
With  the  keen  instinct  of  a  true  practical  historian  Von 
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lUnke  finds  this  distinctioD  empfaaticallj  ruling  the  dispute 
from  its  commeooement.  He  has  brought  us  to  the  Petition  of  . 
Right,  and  the  question  whether  the  power  of  arrest,  without 
the  intervwition  of  the  courts  of  law,  cUimed  by  the  Crown  but 
only  to  be  used  oo  occasione  of  urgent  necessity,  should  be 
conceded.     '  The  right  of  arresting   persons   dangefous  and 

*  troublesome  to  the  government  was  just  then  exercised  in 
'  France  to  the  widest  extent ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  could  not 
'  have  maintained  himself  but  for  his  quick  and  energetic  use 
'  of  it.     In  all  other  states,  as  well  repubhcan  as  monarohicalt 

*  it  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  government  thought  that  it 
'  could   not  dispense.     Was   it  to   be   dropped   in   England 

<  alone  ? '  Such  were  the  arguments  '  to  the  effect  that  the 
'  sovereign  power  with  which  the  king  was  intrusted  should 
'  reoiain  in  his  hands  uudiminished  for  the  protection  of  his 

*  people.  The  Lower  House,  however,  would  not  accept  any 
'  such  condition  ;  for  the  provisions  of  the  petition  would  thii» 

*  he  rendered  useless.     They  foresaw  that  what   those   pro- 

<  visions  forbade  would  pass  as  lawful  in  virtue  of  the  plenitude 

*  of  the  sovereign  power.  Yet  the  expression  "  sovereign 
'"power"  was  unknown  in  the  English  Parliament;  that 
'  body  was  familiar  only  with  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
'  which  at  the  same  time  was  embodied  in  the  laws '  (i.  372). 

In  justice  to  our  author,  however,  it  is  now  time  that  we 
should  let  him  speak  for  himself  more  fully.  The  opening  of 
the  great  contest  is  thus  announced : — 

'  Among  the  politicians  of  the  time  there  was  a  school  of  learned  men, 
who  bad  aludied  the  old  constitution  of  the  country,  and  widied  for 
nothing  more  than  its  restoration.  They  were  serioualy  bent  on  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  between  the  loyal  prerogative  and  the  rights  of 
Parliament.  Among  them  were  found  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden,  and 
John  Glanvil ;  but  Robert  Cotton  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat  diatin- 
guiehed  of  them  all,  a  man  who  had  studied  moat  deeply,  and  who 
combined  with  his  studies  an  insight  into  the  present  that  waa  unclouded 
by  pasaon.  To  Cotton  we  owe  a  report  presented  by  him  to  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  he  explains  that  the  government  should  proceed  on 
the  old  royal  road  of  collecting  taxes  by  grant  of  Parliament  and  indeed 
should  adopt  no  other  method ;  wblie  at  the  same  time  he  ezpressea  the 
conviction  that  Parliament  woiUd  be  satisfied,  if  its  most  preaung 
anxieties  were  dissipated. 

*  On  March  22,  Gve  days  slier  the  beginning  of  the  soa<iion,  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Lower  House  were  opened  by  the  remark  from  the 
Speaker,  that  they  must  indeed  grant  subsidies  to  the  King ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  maintnin  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  country. 
Francis  Seymour,  who  had  now  again  been  returned  to  Parliament,  at 
onae  exjsessed  himself  to  the  same  effect.    While  he  acknowledged  that 
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aeijoae-.  must  make  eacrifices  for  king  and  country,  he  showed  at  the 
nme  time  ibai,  it  waa  a  eacred  duty  to  cling  to  their  ancestral  laws. 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  these  iaws  had  been  tiansgresBed,  their  libertiee 
mfrioged,  their  own  selvee  personally  illtreated,  and  their  property, 
with  which  they  might  have  supported  the  King,  exhausted.  He  pro- 
posed therefore  to  secure  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  transmitted  firom 
their  ancestors  by  means  of  a  petition  \o  the  King. 

'  Whatever  be  the  tone  of  opposition  which  this  hinguage  betrays,  it 
fell  £ir  short  of  that  adopted  in  the  former  Parliament.  Men  had  come 
to  an  opinion  that  certainly  no  money  ahould  be  granted  unleBs  securi- 
ties coulil  be  obtained  for  their  ancient  liberties;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  King  should  not  be  induced  to  grasp  directly  at  absolute  power, 
for  ihat  this  would  lead  at  once  to  a  rebellion  of  uncertain  issue.  Men 
were  resolved  to  avoid  questions  which  could  rouse  old  passioQS.  This 
time  it  was  not  Insisted  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  should 
be  made  mere  severe  :  Farliament  waived  its  claim  to  alter  the  consti. 
totioQ  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  appoint  treasurers  to  manage  the  money 
granted  to  the  King :  it  showed  deference  for  the  King,  and  said  nothing 
of  the  Duke.  But  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take  into  consiclera- 
tioD  the  rights  which  subjects  ou};ht  to  have  over  thdi  persons  and 
pn^ierty.  Already  on  April  3  resolutions  were  proposed  t«  the  House, 
by  which  it  was  intended  that  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  grievances 
which  had  lately  arisen  should  be  made  for  ever  impossible,  such  as  the 
collection  of  taxes  that  had  not  been  granted,  and  restraints  imposed  on 
personal  liberty  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  pay. 

'  The  principal  grievance  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  in 
liii  embarrassments  had  imposed  a  forced  loan  at  the  rate  fixed  on  the 
oecamoQ  of  the  last  subsidies,  and  hsd  sent  commisuoners  into  the 
anulies  to  order  to  exact  payment,  just  ae  il'  he  had  been  armed  with 
the  authority  of  Parliament  for  this  object.  Many  had  submitted  :  but 
not  a  few  others  high  and  low  had  refused  to  pay,  not  fi:om  want  of 
Duass  but  on  principle.  The  King  had  thought  Ais  behaviour  a  proof 
of  personal  disaffection,  and  had  had  no  hesitation  in  arresting  those  who 
refused :  he  had  even  taken  steps  to  assert  his  right  to  do  so  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  Much  notice  was  attracted  at  that  time  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  one  Sibthorp,  in  which  plenary  legislative  authority  was 
•scribed  to  the  King,  and  unconditional  obedience  waa  demuided  for 
all  bis  orders  if  they  did  not  contradict  the  divine  commands.  Arch- 
luthop  Abbot  had  siead&stly  refused  to  allow  the  printing  of  this 
Krmcn,  which  he  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  constitution :  eighteen 
times  in  successiDn  an  intimate  friend  of  the  King  went  to  bim  to  urge 
him  to  give  leave.  As  the  Archbishop  refused  to  comply,  he  received 
oiders  to  leave  London,  and  was  struck  out  of  the  High  Commission  : 
llie  sermon  bad  been  printed  with  the  permission  of  another  bishop. 
So  earnestly  bent  was  the  King  at  that  time  on  pressing  his  claim 
to  override  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  grant  in  momenta  of 
nae^eocy. 

'He  had  now  however  retreated  from  this  position.  Abbot  had 
oUuned  pennission  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  so  htA 
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Lord  Bristol.  When,  in  consequpnce  of  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
tion in  Parliament,  a  project  was  now  decided  on  for  securing  the  legal 
position  of  the  subject,  espeoiaily  the  rifthts  of  property  and  personal 
freedom,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  previous  proceedings,  the 
King  expressed  his  agreement  loudly,  explicitly,  and  repeatedly ;  in 
general  terms  he  gave  up  bis  claim  ever  to  proceed  agwi  to  a  forced 
loan.  No  one  was  ever  to  be  arrested  again  because  he  would  not  lend 
money  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  where  arrest  was  necessary  the  customary 
forma  were  to  be  observed. 

'  At  this  point  however  another  question  arose  touching  the  very 
essence  of  the  supreme  power.  The  Lower  House  was  not  yet  content 
that  an  abuse  like  that  which  had  occurred  should  be  merely  removed  : 
it  wished  to  destroy  it  at  the  root.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
raise  of  the  King  that  he  would  never  in  any  case  puuiedi  by  arrest, 
unless  be  was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  its  necessity.  They  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  this  discretionary  power  itself,  of  which  his  ministers 
could  avail  themselves  at  pleatture.  Parliament  demanded  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  be  arrested  without  assignment  of  the  reason  and 
observance  of  the  forms  of  law.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
Tendered  with  fuller  fairness  and  technical  knowledge  by  any 
English  author,  and  yet  there  is  a  tone  in  the  commencing  words 
at  variance  with  the  English  historical  spirit,  A  sort  of  philo- 
sophical policy  is  attributed  to  the  masters  of  constitutional 
precedent ;  they  were  '  seriously  bent  on  establishing  an  equi- 
'  librium.'  With  us  it  would  be  simply  said  that  they  were 
standing  on  their  rights,  and  we  would  no  more  attribute  to 
them  any  speculative  philosophy  of  the  balance  of  powers,  than 
we  would  hold  that  the  creditor  who  pursues  for  recovery  of 
bis  debt  is  actuated  by  abstract  principles  connected  with  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  human  rights  and  duHes.  The  dif- 
ference between  us  and  the  German  historical  school  in  but 
slightly  foreshadowed  in  this  passage,  but  we  shall  find  that  it 
penetrates  deeply  into  certain  peculiarities  of  German  tliought 
assisted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  world  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct from  ours. 

In  the  first  place,'the  German  likes  to  account  for  every- 
thing— he  must  find  the  causes  of  all  event* — ^he  has  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  conclusion  that '  lost  is  lost.'  Our  own  his- 
torians of  our  grandfathers'  age  were  given  to  the  practice  of 
accounting  in  a  general  way  for  everything  on  certain  first  prin- 
ciples, and  hence  of  accompanying  their  narrative  with  a  cur- 
rent of  reflections  drawn  out  of  what  was  called  the  philosophy 
of  History.  The  practice  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  among 
the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  two  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
templation  of  the  performances  of  our  neighbours.     In  the  first 
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place,  the  subtlety  and  profundity  of  Germaa  causation  made 
our  owit  seem  bo  shallow  and  puerile  that  we  became  ashamed 
of  it.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  grandeur  and  depth  of  the 
German  achicTements  in  accounting  for  the  obviouely  fabulous 
and  Bupernatural  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  their 
practice,  it  was  found  to  be  fallacious.  All  Niebuhr's  vast 
learning  and  subtle  genius  could  not  save  the  wondrous  fabric 
substituted  by  bim  for  the  early  fabulous  Soman  history  from 
discredit.  It  seemed  to  accomplish  that  rhetorical  formula 
which  carries  the  possible  but  improbable  into  the  impossible 
and  absurd. 

It  is  coming  to  a  more  simple  and  reasonable  employment 
of  Uie  propensity  for  following  causes  into  their  effects,  if  we 
look  in  the  meantime  to  the  German  practice  of  tracing  his- 
torical developments  through  the  policy  of  a  succession  of  able 
monarchs  or  statesmen,  while  in  this  country  we  seek  tbem 
ID  the  operations  of  political  forces  which  statecraft  may  in  some 
measure  guide,  but  which  it  can  neither  create  nor  subdue. 
To  one  who  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  life  of  the  German 
iiiBtitutions  has  also  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  inner 
intricacies  of  the  political  career  of  every  continental  state, 
there  is  a  natural  attraction  in  tracing  a  perfect  and  consistent 
political  growth — as  when  a  Margravate  or  petty  Dukedom, 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  able  chiefs  passes  on  to  an 
Electorate  and  then  to  a  Kingdom,  ever  aggrandising  its  bounds 
antil  it  becomes  one  of  *  the  great  Powers '  which  dispose  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Such  bad  been  the  career  of  the 
old  dukedom  of  Brandenbui^  until  Herr  Von  Kanke's  pro- 
longed life  enabled  bim  to  see  another  step  towards  bestriding 
the  world  when  his  sovereign  became  Ciesar,  and  his  distant 
northern  city  the  centre  of  tbe  old  Roman  Empire. 

Our  political  career  has  been  widely  different.  Acquisition 
of  territory,  whether  by  war  or  succession,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  agencies  in  strengthening  monarchical  rule.  We  have 
no  experience  of  such  an  agency  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  when  other  European  Powers  have  reared  colonies  we  have 
taken  possession  of  them  as  the  only  Power  able  to  hold  and 
govern  distant  dependencies.  But  in  the  shape  of  enlargement 
of  frontier,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bourbons,  Hapsburgs, 
and  Uobenzollems,  the  latest  acquisition  of  territory  made  by 
the  English  Crown  was  in  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward 
the  First.  For  some  time  after  tbe  union  of  the  crowns,  Scot- 
land seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  absorption  into  England, 
but  such  a  late  was  averted  by  tbe  two  countries  entering  into 
•  contract  on  terms  acceptable  to  each,  like  two  mer^ianta 
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bringiDg  their  separate  capitals  and  capacities  into  partner- 
ship; and,  by  the  way,  thb  tmk>n  of  1707,  very  well  told  by 
Yon  Banke,  has  heen  separately  explained  and  commented  on 
by  another  German  histonan,  Herr  Betnhold  Fanli,  as  a  poli- 
tical phenomenon  standing  alone  and  apart  among  territorial 
combinations. 

But  if  ours  is  not  in  its  nature  an  ^^randising  sovereignty, 
what  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire  ?  There  is  no  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that  our  destinies  have  been  cast  by  political 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  our  mlere,  instead  of  being  tbe 
fruit  of  their  policy,  than  this.  True,  the  rise  of  the  Indian 
«mpire  was  assisted  by  great  oi^anisers  and  administrators  from 
Clive  to  Lawrence ;  but  so  far  was  that  empire  from  being  a 
deliberate  creation  of  the  British  sovereignty,  that  its  founders 
had  to  be  content  with  the  indifference,  when  they  did  not  incur 
the  active  hostility,  of  the  home  government.  The  Indian 
empire  arose  out  of  the  same  political  forces  that  peopled 
Britain  with  the  Saxon  race  and  has  sent  a  surplus  of  the 
same  active  family  across  the  Atlantic.  The  enei^etic  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  found  a  field  on  the  shores  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  property  and  trading  rights  secured  to  ^e 
dealeis  had  to  be  protected  by  factories  and  forts.  The  dealers 
were  able  to  do  this  for  themselves  if  let  alone,  and  it  was 
the  original  policy  to  let  them  do  it.  But  then  it  was  seen 
that  independent  armed  communities  of  British  subjects  were 
rapidly  rising,  and  would,  if  not  governed  from  the  centre  of 
British  power,  become  bands  of  robbers  by  land  and  sea,  dan- 
gerous  to  all  who  followed  commerce  in  the  East ;  and  so  the 
distant  empire  grew  until  by  tbe  mere  force  of  conditions  it 
became  a  part  of  the  territory  reigned  over  by  Queen  Victoria. 

The  current  of  English  history  does  not  afibrd  satisfactory 
materials  for  those  who  love  to  develop  a  policy  in  every  ruler. 
Success  is  an  element  almost  necessary  for  giving  life  and  in- 
terest to  the  picture.  Where  two  monarcns  are  contending 
with  each  other,  there  is  generally  one  of  them  successful.  But 
when  the  policy  to  be  followed  up  has  been  vainly  struggling 
against  nncontroUable  popular  forces,  the  task  of  following  it  is 
discouraging,  although  the  gods  were  said  to  admire  a  brave 
man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  As  the  greater  part 
of  our  author's  work  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
has  to  deal  with  one  unsuccessful  policy  after  another  until  he 
reaches  the  satisfactory  point  where  he  may  rest  in  admiration 
on  the  successful  policy  of  William  the  Third.  And  yet  even 
here  there  is  a  striking  conformity  with  the  truth  that  it  is  in  un- 
controllable political  forces,  and  not  in  the  wise  pdicy  of  ruleis, 
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Haii  onr  history  must  be  eeeu.  The  reign  of  the  King  with  a 
successful  policy  was  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  powet^ul 
and  efficient  political  forces  that  ever  came  into  creation.    The 

Eolicy  of  the  man  who  ehould  have  ruled— if  the  term  policy  can 
e  fairly  applied  to  the  fatalism  of  the  poor  fanatic — was  broken 
by  an  irresistible  force.  The  posiHon  and  abilities  of  King 
William  marked  him  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  command  and 
direct  the  triumphant  political  force.  It  was  thus,  not  that  as 
a  Intimate  king  he  bent  a  nation  to  his  policy,  but  as  a  person 
endowed  with  the  policy  desired  by  the  nation  he  was  selected 
to  give  effect — and  he  did  give  effect — ^to  it. 

The  career  of  Cromwell  is  an  uncomfortable  phenomenon, 
breaking  in  upon  the  calm  routine  of  policies  like  the  irruptive 
volcanic  rocks  through  the  classified  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
geologists.  There  are,  perhajiB,  few  workers  in  this  period  of 
British  history  who  have  not  felt  that  their  task  would  have 
been  easier  and  pleasanter  had  the  episode  of  Cromwell's  career 
not  belonged  to  it.  A  deep  and  successful  policy  is  the  easiest 
solution.  From  the  beginning  the  member  for  Huntingdon 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  supreme  ruler  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  each  successive  political  revolution  from  the  Scots 
Covenant  of  1638  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate 
was  a  subtle  and  successful  tactic  for  bringing  the  event  to 
pass.  The  reader  may  have  an  unpleasant  presentiment  that 
our  author  is  to  follow  this  easy  precedent  when  he  comes  to 
tbe  seizure  of  the  king  by  Comet  Joyce,  and  finds  it  main- 
tained to  have  been  a  device  of  Cromwell's,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Cromwell  knew  aught  about  it.  No  doubt  if 
Cromwell  saw  the  successive  political  achievements  that  had  to 
be  accomplished  to  open  for  him  the  way  to  supreme  command, 
as  he  would  see  the  tactics  necessary  for  fighting  a  given  army 
of  certain  ascertained  elements  on  known  ground,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  seizure  of  the  king  at  the  juncture  when  he 
was  seized,  was  of  course  a  necessary  step  in  the  accomplish- 
meut  of  his  object ;  but  to  argue  on  the  infallibility  of  such  fore- 
eight  and  make  it  supply  the  place  of  palpable  evidence,  is 
more  like  an  operation  of  religious  faith  than  the  satisfactory 
establishment  of  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  be  content,  then, 
with  holding  the  seizure  as  a  bold  eccentricity  of  Comet  Joyce 
nntil  we  have  information  to  the  contrary. 

But  except  in  this  one  instance  we  find  no  propensity  to 
make  Cromwell  the  master  and  creator  of  the  forces  in  which 
he  acted.  The  author  is  content  to  count  him  a  man  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  sagacity  for  seizing  the  opportunities  that 
forces  beyond  hia  own  or  any  other  individual  man's  control 
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threw  in  hb  way.  The  result  is  to  find  for  his  historical  por- 
tion a  definition  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  certain  hazy 
utterances  of  his  own — that  the  realm  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion— a  policeman  was  wanted  to  restore  order—  he  thought 
himself  capahle  of  doing  great  service  in  that  capacity,  andliis 
services  being  accepted  he  filled  the  office. 

To  find  the  author  at  home,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
full  strength  presenting  to  us  a  great  politic  monarch,  let  us  go 
back  to  Qneen  Elizabeth.  Our  insular  notions  of  her  character 
and  achievements,  without  any  loss — perhaps  with  an  enhance- 
ment of — their  picturesqueness,  have  in  recent  times  been 
stripped  of  much  that  went  to  constitute  ideal  perfection. 
She  had  much  natural  aptitude  for  all  intellectual  acquisitions, 
and  her  industry  aided  by  abundant  tuition  of  the  highest 
order  stored  her  mind  with  nearly  all  the  knowledge  and  fully 
all  the  accomplishments  avulable  in  her  day.  She  had  do 
doubt  great  power  of  character,  but  it  showed'itself  less  in  a 
sage  and  firm  command  over  her  servants  than  in  a  violent 
excess  of  the  propensities  that  in  other  women  are  called  the 
weaknesses  of  her  sex — fickleness,  waywardness — the  action 
and  counter-action  of  vehement  loves,  hates,  and  jealousies. 
Her  vanity  was  in  the  same  vast  proportion  as  her  other  pro- 
pensities, and  she  loved  to  think  that  men  were  smitten  with  a 
dazzled  awe  at  the  splendid  beauty  and  majesty  of  her  aspect, 
like  those  who  gaze  indiscreetly  on  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  cause  of  the  great  success  of  her  rule  is  easily  vbible  in 
one  of  the  great  political  forces  that  have  from  time  to  time 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  conditions  of  her  birth, 
training,  and  character  swung  the  power  of  the  crown  round 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  already  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  that  this  cause  was  to  triumph.  England  could 
not  have  long  endured  to  be  governed  from  the  Vatican  and 
Spain  in  the  name  of  Mary  Tudor,  That  would  not  have 
lasted  so  long  as  it  did  but  for  the  prospect  of  speedy  relief. 
But  a  triumph  achieved  by  force  and  bloodshed  would  have 
left  a  very  different  history  from  that  of  the  successful  and 
popular  queen.  That  England  was  governed  by  a  Protestant 
monarch  turned  the  balance  in  Scotland,  and  in  turning  it 
drew  away  to  the  ud  and  protection  of  England  that  people, 
kindled  in  race  and  alike  in  character,  who  had  been  the 
allies  of  the  national  enemies  of  England,  and  the  active 
agents  of  their  enmity  for  centuries. 

As  to  her  absolutely  administrative  powers,  they  had  the  one 
transcendent  merit  that  she  would  not  push  her  presumptuous 
selfwill  to  the  extremities  which  the  able  group  of  experienced 
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Htatesmen  snrroundiDg  her  throne  beaouKht  her  to  forbear; 
and  if  there  was  aDything  savouriDg  of  feminme  timidity  in 
this,  it  was  a  source  of  political  strength  sadly  deficient  in  the 
character  of  her  father.  It  was  her  humour  to  fancy  herself 
an  absolute  sovereign,  reigning  by  divine  right  and  respon- 
sible to  God  alone,  so  that  her  concesaions  to  the  prayers  of 
her  cavtious  ministers  were  not  to  be  deemed  acts  of  pru- 
dence-— for  transcendent  power  like  hers  required  no  prudence 
or  worldly  calculation  in  its  guidance — but  they  were  acta  of 
gracious  concession  to  the  importunities  of  her  counsellors, 
granted  out  of  her  princely  nature,  prompting  her  to  strew 
beneficence  around  her.  There  was  a  misgiving  withal  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  something  liable  to  disperse  her  dream 
of  absoluteness,  and  this  consideration  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  root  of  her  aversion  to  go  to  the  country  for  money.  What 
if  it  were  refused,  or  a  word  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
•caution  in  giving  it?  It  was  more  to  her  taste,  too,  to  ride  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  at  Tilbury  than  to  wrangle  with 
burghers  and  knights  of  the  shire  about  monopolies  and  im- 
posts. Something  too,  perhaps,  of  the  old  chivalrous  homage 
to  her  sex  prompted  the  able  men  surrounding  her  to  bear 
jsore  arrogance  and  assertion  of  absolutism  from  her  than  they 
would  have  endured  from  a  king,  and  to  feel  loth  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  dissipate  her  dream  that  she  was  an  absolute 
monarch  accountable  to  God  alone.  However  it  came  about, 
80  it  was  that  the  most  absolute  of  sovereigns  left  the  Constitu- 
tion untouched  by  any  tampering  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people.  That  and  unqualified  adherence  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause  were  the  two  substantial  blessings  that  carried  the 
traditions  of  her  reign  like  a  golden  age  through  the  harass- 
-ments,  perplexities,  and  troubles  of  later  times. 

With  this  attempt  to  estimate  the  character  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  the  hard  conventional  measure  of  its  practical  influence 
on  the  Constitution,  let  us  now  contrast  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  German  historian : — 

'  The  ^Btematic  hypocrisy  imputed  to  her  may  eeem  an  invention  of 
her  enemies  or  of  hiatoriaaa  not  thoroughly  mformed;  she  herself 
ileclares  truthfulness  a  quality  indiapensable  for  a  prince;  but  in  her 
administration,  as  well  aa  in  that'  ai  most  other  rulers,  reasonings  appear 
which  rather  conceal  the  truth  thaa  e.ipreaa  it ;  in  each  of  her  words, 
and  in  every  step  she  took,  we  perceive  a  calculation  of  what  is  for  her 
advantage ;  she  diapUya  sdiking  foresight  and  even  a  natural  subtlety. 
Elizabeth  wna  very  accessible  to  ilattery,  and  aa  easily  attracted  by  an 
agreeable  exterior  as  repelled  by  alight  occidental  defects ;  ahe  could 
break  oat  at  a  word  that  reminded  her  of  the  transitory  nature  of  human 
a&irs  or  of  her  own  frail^:  vanity  accompanied  her  from  youth ^ to -, 
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those  advancing  jears,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  remark  or  to  think 
were  remarked.  She  liked  to  ascribe  successes  to  herself,  disasters  to  her 
miniBtera :  tliey  had  to  take  on  themselves  the  hatred  felt  against  dis- 
agreeable or  doubtful  regulations,  and  if  they  did  not  do  this  quite  in 
onison  with  her  mood,  they  had  to  fear  her  blame  and  displeasure. 
She  was  not  free  from  the  fickleness  of  her  jamily :  but  on  the  otber 
hand  she  displayed  also  the  amiable  attention  of  a  female  ruler :  ai 
when  once  during  a  speech  she  was  rooking  in  a  learned  language  to  the 
learned  men  of  Oxford,  on  seeing  the  Lord  Treasurer  etandmg  there 
with  his  lame  foot,  she  suddenly  broke  off,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brougbi 
him,  and  then  continued ;  indeed  it  waa  said  she  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  let  it  be  remarked  that  no  accident  could  discompose  her. 
As  Harrington,  who  knew  her  from  personal  acquaintance,  expresses 
himself:  her  mind  might  be  sometimes  conlpared  to  a  summer  momiD^ 
sky,  beneficent  and  refreshing:  then  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  her 
sweet  and  modest  speech.  But  she  was  repellent  in  Uie  same  degree  in 
her  excited  state,  when  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  her  chamber,  anger  in 
every  look,  rejection  in  every  word :  men  hastened  out  of  her  way. 
Among  other  correspondence  we  learn  to  know  her  from  that  with  King 
James  of  Scotland, — one  side  of  her  political  relations,  to  which  wesliaU 
return : — how  does  every  sentence  express  a  mental  and  moral  supe- 
riority as  well  as  a  political  one  1  not  a  superfluous  word  is  there  :  all  is 
pith  and  substance.  From  care  for  him  and  intelligent  advice  she  passes 
to  harsh  blame  and  most  earnest  viBming :  she  is  kind  imd  sharp, 
friendly  and  rough,  but  almost  ever  more  repellent  and  unsparing  than 
mild.  Nevei-  had  any  sovereign  a  higher  idea  of  his  dignity,  of  Uie  in- 
dependence belonging  to  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  the  dut; 
of  obedience  binding  on  all  subjecte.  She  prides  herself  on  no  external 
consideration  influencing  her  resolutions,  threats  or  fear  least  of  all; 
when  oDce  she  longs  for  peace,  she  insists  on  its  not  being  from  appre- 
henaioa  of  the  enemy,  but  only  from  abhorrence  of  bloodshed.  The 
action  of  life  does  not  develop  merely  the  intellectual  powers:  between 
success  and  failure,  in  conllict  and  effort  and  victory,  the  character 
moulds  itself  and  acquires  its  ruling  tone.  Her  immense  good  fortune 
fills  her  with  unceaung  self-confidence,  which  is  at  the  same  time  sus- 
tained by  trust  in  the  unfailing  protection  of  Providence.  That  she, 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  maintains  herself  against  the  attacks  of 
half  the  world,  gives  her  whole  action  and  nature  a  redoubted  impress 
of  personal  energy.  She  does  not  like  to  mention  her  father  or  her 
mother :  of  a  successor  she  will  not  hear  a  word.  The  feeling  of  abso- 
lute possession  is  predominant  in  her  appearance.  It  is  noticeable  how 
on  festivals  she  moves  in  procession  through  her  palace :  in  front  are 
nobles  and  knights  in  the  costume  of  their  order,  with  bared  heads  ; 
next  the  beaters  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  and 
the  great  seal :  then  the  QOeen  herself  in  a  dress  covered  with  pearls 
and  ptecioua  stones ;  behind  her  ladies,  brilliant  in  their  beauty  and 
rich  attire :  to  one  or  two,  who  are  presented  to  her,  she  reaches  out 
her  hand  to  kiss  as  she  goes  by  in  token  of  favour,  till  she  arrives  at  her 
chapel,  where  the  assembled  crowd  hails  her  with  a  "  God  save  the 
"  Queen,"  she  returning  them  thanks  with  gracious  words.     Elizabeth 
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received  the  whole  rererence,  onoe  more  unbounded,  which  men  paid 
to  the  sopieme  power.  The  meala  of  which  ehe  waa  to  eat  were  eat  on 
tbe  able  with  biended  knee,  ereii  when  she  was  not  present.  It  was  on 
their  knees  that  men  were  presented  to  her. 

'  Between  a  sovereign  like  this  and  her  Parliament  points  of  conten- 
tkin  could  not  be  wanting.  The  Commons  claimed  the  privilege  of 
ibealute  freedom  of  npeech,  and  repeatedly  attacked  the  abuses  which 
sdU  remained  in  the  episcopal  Church,  and  the  injurious  monopolies 
diich  profited  certain  favoured  persons.  The  Queen  had  membrav  of 
die  Lower  House  imprisoned  for  speeches  disagreeable  to  her :  she 
nmed  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  even  not 
m  iboBe  of  the  State,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  prerogative  to  summon 
ud  dissolve  Parliament  at  her  pleasure,  to  accept  or  reject  its  measures. 
But  with  all  this  she  still  did  not  on  the  other  hand  conceal  that,  in 
itfereace  to  the  moat  important  ai&irs  of  State,  she  had  to  pay  regard 
to  the  tone  of  the  two  Houses :  however  much  she  might  be  loved,  yet 
men's  minds  are  easily  moved  and  not  thoioughlj  trustwortby.  In  its 
fona)'  Parliament  studied  to  express  the  devodon  which  the  Queen 
claimed  as  Queen  and  Lady,  while  she  tried  to  make  amends  for  acta 
b;  which  the  assembly  bad  been  previously  offended  :  for  statements  of 
grievances,  as  in  the  inatance  of  the  monopolies,  she  even  thanked  them, 
1*  for  a  ^utary  reminder.  A  French  ambassador  remarks  in  159G 
that  the  Parliament  in  ages  gone  by  bad  great  authority,  but  now  it 
did  all  the  Queen  wished.  Another  who  arrived  in  1597  is  not  merely 
utonished  at  its  imposing  exterior,  but  also  at  the  extent  of  its  righla. 
Here,  says  he,  the  great  a&irs  are  treated  of,  war  and  peace,  laws,  th« 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  mode  of  satisfying  iLem.  The  one 
Saiement  is  perhaps  as  true  as  the  other.  The  solution  of  the  contra- 
diction depends  on  this,  that  Queen  and  Parliament  were  united  as  to 
the  general  relations  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The  Queen,  as  ia 
aeif-evident,  could  not  have  ruled  without  the  Parliament :  from  the 
tx^nniiig  of  her  government  she  supported  herself  by  it  in  the 
iraghtiest  afiairs :  but  a  simple  consideration  teaches  ua  how  much  on 
the  other  hand  Parliament  owed  precisely  to  that  introduction  into  these 
great  questions,  which  the  Queen  thought  advisable.  They  avoided, 
ind  were  still  able  to  avoid,  any  inquiry  into  their  respective  rights  and 
the  bonndaries  of  those  rights.  And  besides  Elizabelji  guarded  herself 
fimn  troubling  her  Parliament  too  much  by  demands  for  money.  She 
has  been  oAen  blamed  for  her  economy,  which  sometimes  became  in- 
convenient in  public  affiiirs  :  aa  in  most  cases,  nature  and  policy  here 
ilso  coincided.  That  she  wan  sparing  of  money,  and  once  waa  actu^y 
b  a  condition  to  decline  a  grant  offered  her,  gave  the  administratiQU  an 
independence  of  any  momentary  moods  of  Parliament,  which  Buit«d  her 
whole  nature,  and  without  this  might  have  been  easily  lost. 

'  As  the  Qneen'a  own  interest  is  also  that  of  all,  those  who  belong  to 
l«r  fiunily  or  have  won  her  favour  and  done  her  essential  service,  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  State  and  the  leaders  in  war.  The  royal  patronage 
extended  this  influence  over  the  Church  and  the  univetsties.  But  we 
find  it  no  leaa  in  all  other  branches.    Sir  Thomas  Greaham,  the  Qneen's 
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agent  in  money-matten,  wa«  tbe  founder  of  the  Excliaiige  of  London, 
to  which  she  at  his  request  gave  the  name  of  the  Boyol  Exchange. 

'  In  literature  alBo  we  see  the  tracea  of  her  taste  and  bar  inflnence. 
Owing  to  the  tone  of  good  Bociety  the  claasics  ware  studied  by  every 
one.  The  higher  education  waa  directed  to  them,  ad  indeed  the  Qneen 
herself  found  in  them  refreshment  and  food  for  llie  mind:  many 
classical  authors  were  translated,  and  the  forms  of  the  old  poets  reriTed 
or  imitated.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  bad  led  the  way  in  sirailnr 
attempts,  Jiirther  awoke  the  emulation  of  the  English.  In  Edmund 
Spenser,  in  whom  the  xpirit  of  the  age  shows  itself  most  vividly,  wu 
constantly  meet  with  imitations  of  the  Latin  or  Italian  poets,  which 
here  and  there  aspire  to  be  paraphrastic  translations,  and  may  be  in- 
ferior to  his  originals,  even  to  the  modern  ones,  in  delicacy  of  drawing, 
since  he  purposely  selected  their  most  euccesaful  passsgea :  yet  how 
thoroughly  difierent  a  spirit  do  his  works  breathe  in  their  total  effect! 
What  in  die  Italians  is  a  play  of  fimcy  is  in  him  a  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness. The  English  nation  has  an  inestimable  possession  in  these  works 
of  a  moral  and  religious  grandeur,  and  a  simple  view  of  nature,  which 
happily  expressed  in  single  stanzas  stamp  themselves  on  every  man's 
memoiy.  Spenser  has  assigned  to  allegory,  as  a  style,  a  larger  ^here 
than  perhaps  belongs  to  it,  and  one  allegory  is  always  interweaving  itseit 
with  another ;  the  heroes  whom  he  takes  &om  the  old  romances  become 
to  him  representatives  of  the  diiferent  virtues,  bat  he  possesses  such  an 
original  power  of  vivid  representation  that  even  in  this  form  he  gains 
the  reader's  interest.  But,  if  ne  ask  what  is  the  main  thing  which  he 
celebrates,  we  find  that  it  is  precisely  the  coarse  of  the  great  war  in 
which  his  nation  is  engaged  against  the  Papacy  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
Faery  Queen  ia  hia  sovereign,  whose  figure  tmder  the  manifold  symbols 
of  the  qualities  which  she  possessed,  or  which  were  ascribed  to  her,  is 
always  coming  forward  afresh  in  his  verse.  With  wonderful  power 
Elizabetli  united  around  her  all  the  aspiring  minda  and  energies  of  the 
cation. 

'Not a  few  of  the  productions  of  the  time  have  so  strong  an  infusion 
-of  reverence  for  the  Queen  that  we  cannot  help  smiling ;  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless  that  at  her  court  the  language  formed  itself,  and  all  great 
aspirations  found  their  central  point.  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  who  hsd 
to  deal  with  a  Parliament  that  conld  not  be  led  by  mere  authority, 
stadied  the  rules  of  eloquence  in  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  made 
their  doctrines  their  own.  On  their  table  Qttintilian  lay  by  the  aide  of 
the  Statutes. 

'  The  Queen,  who  loved  the  theatre  and  declared  it  a  national  insti- 
tution by  a  proclamation,  made  it  posuble  for  Sbakspeare  to  develop 
bimself;  his  roots  lie  deep  in  this  epoch,  he  represents  its  manners  and 
mode  of  life :  but  he  spreads  fer  out  beyond  it.' 

According  to  an  old  tradition  it  was  an  instruction  by  the 
Queen  to  artists  who  ventured  to  paint  her  likeness,  that  they 
were  free  to  throw  as  much  light  on  it  as  they  pleased,  but  there 
must  he  no  shading.  In  his  written  picture  the  eloquent  German 
has  scarcely  transgressed  this  restriction,  though  he  has  ma- 
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nAged  — as  any  great  painter  wouM^-so  to  adjust  tlie  shades 
tliat  they  shall  Gave  no  other  effect  than  the  enhancement  of 
the  lights.  He  begins  with  the  announcement,  that '  we  may 
'  not  look  for  an  ideal  female  ruler  in  Queen  Elizabeth ; '  but 
has  he  not  given  us  an  ideal  male  ruler,  such  as  might  pass  into 
popular  memory  as  the  beneficent  autocrat  of  some  continental 
despotism  7  The  states  of  the  Continent  do  not  afTord  us  many 
examples  of  female  rulers — the  German  States  afford  none. 
The  principle  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Salique  law 
excluded  female  heirs  to  soTereignties.  Had  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  husband  both  lived  beyond  the  year  1715,  tJie 
wife  would  have  reigned  over  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
kingdoms,  while  her  husband  remuned  master  only  of  his 
petty  prindpality.  The  policy  of  rendering  succession  to  sove- 
reignties available  to  male  representatives  only  was,  no  doubt, 
dictated  by  the  aggrandising  spirit  of  each  state  seeking  rulers 
who  could  make  acquisitions  in  the  general  contest,  or  at  least 
hold  their  own.  In  fact  to  be  a  ruler  a  man  required  also  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  high  command  in  the  Grerman  armies  was  ahnost 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  royalty.  It  is  a  strange  antithesis 
to  this  that  the  mightiest  strides  in  the  united  advance  of  civi- 
lisation and  material  greatness  were  achieved  in  the  reigns 
of  our  three  female  sovereigns — the  third  of  whom  happily 
continues  to  reign  over  us,  and  promises  to  leave  to  posterity 
memories  still  more  illustrious  than  those  of  eithet  of  the 
other  two. 

And  how  is  this  F  Because  our  constitutional  institutionB 
and  our  laws  are  so  firmly  and  enduringly  established  that 
they  have  but  to  be  safely  regulated  in  their  application  to 
daily  practice,  and  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  restless  ambi- 
tious monarch  who  may,  like  King  James,  dream  of  active 
kingcrafl,  or,  like  his  son,  put  the  £'eam  into  disastrous  prac- 
tice. Apt  as  he  is  to  find  a  policy  where  the  iusular  spirit  of 
our  constitutional  thinkers  can  find  none.  Von  Ranke  is  true 
to  the  great  leading  features  of  the  conservative  spirit  in  our 
historical  development.  His  services  on  this  point  are  not 
limited  to  the  justice  that  he  does  to  our  national  spirit.  They 
confer  a  far  greater  boon  on  the  author's  countrymen,  and 
indeed  on  all  the  continental  states.  He  shows  to  them  em- 
phatically that  what  we  have  gained  in  the  blessing  of  uniting 
perfect  liberty  with  great  constitutional  strength,  has  not  been 
acquired  by  revolution,  and  that  those  who  seek  such  acquisi- 
tions  io  revolution  are  not  following  the  example  of  the  people 
who  have  acquired  them  in  greatest  abundance  and  excellence. 
In  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  the  author  is  true  to  this 
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spirit  He  is  especially  lucid  when  the  contest  is  over,  and  he 
tells  how  it  settles  down  into  a  steady,  strong  working  govem- 
ment.  Perhaps  the  historian  who  had  dealt  with  many 
strong  antocracies  and  forcible  repressions  brought  more  of  a 
catbcMio  B[Hrit  and  a  free  artistic  hand  to  the  task,  than  our 
own  annalists  tnuned  in  the  calm  walks  of  precedent  and 
oonstitutionalism.  He  sees  throughout,  however,  the  power  of 
the  old  constitutional  life  when  it  is  throttled  but  not  extin- 
guished. There  is  ever  a  pressure,  however  silent,  for  the 
restoration  of  old  constitutional  usages,  especially  for  something 
like  free  representation  and  parliamentary  action.  The  coun- 
try may  be  at  peace,  outrage  and  injustice  may  be  suppressed, 
and  equality  under  the  laws  enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  but  Btill 
there  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  all  the  blessings  of  security  come 
froma  false  source — the  power  of  the  sword,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  turned  from  the  protective  to  the  destructive  function. 

In  dealing  with  the  proffer  of  the  crown  to  Cromwell  the 
author  does  not  follow  the  vulgar  herd  of  narrators  in  exposing 
a  scene  of  base  and  fawning  adulation,  dashed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  aggrandisement  by  helping  forward  the  fortunes  of 
'  the  man  of  destiny.*  He  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  kingship  was  sought  among  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  old  constitution.  A  King  had  powers  correlative 
with  those  of  Parliament — prerogative  on  the  one  side  and 
privilege  on  the  other.  It  was  better  to  have  any  man  wield- 
mg  the  old-established  prerogative  of  the  King  than  to  have  a 
devet  man  wielding  unknown  powers  as  Protector  or  Dictator. 
'  The  sagest  of  usurpers'  knew  what  this  meant.  When  he 
took  time  to  '  seek  the  Lord,'  it  was  to  weigh  the  matter  in  his 
own  spacious  mind,  assisted  by  such  elements  as  he  could 
reveal  by  searching  into  the  secret  thoughts  and  projects  of 
those  who  must  share  in  his  lot  When  the  royal  throne 
was  set  up  again,  what  race  was  to  fill  it  ?  Would  it  not  of  a 
surety  be  the  odious  House  of  Stewart  ?  If  such  were  his 
guess,  the  irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  reaction  at  the  lies- 
toration  teaches  us  that  be  was  right.  The  founding  of  a  royal 
dynasty  was  a  wild  dream.  On  the  question  of  the  lasting  for 
his  own  time,  the  Protectorate  as  it  stood  afforded  the  better 
chance. 

In  other  political  difficulties — such  as  the  quarrels  between 
William  of  Orange  and  his  Parhament — our  author  finds  a  so- 
lution alike  ready  and  effective  in  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
political  precedent.  There  has  been  much  sympathy  with  King 
William  in  the  usage  he  got  about  the  Dutch  guards.  The  con- 
stitutional predominant  party  owed  everytlmig  to  him.     He 
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vas  the  only  man  whoae  position  enabled  bim  to  save  thetn  and 
their  constitution  without  a  civil  war.  He  gained  nothing 
bj  his  perils  and  Bacrifices  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  noble 
imbition  to  serve  a  righteous  cause  and  do  good  to  mankind. 
He  was  not  taking  an  illustrious  throne' to  live  a  life  of 
luxurious  splendour.  He  had  no  prospect  of  founding  a 
dynasty  through  whicb  a.  hundred  kings  would  look  back  on 
him  as  their  common  ancestor.  Why  not  let  him  retain  this 
honest  trusted  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  whose  ways 
be  was  accustomed,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  implicitly  rely — 
who  had  enabled  him  to  secure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Eng- 
land by  their  services  against  the  wild  Irish '/  The  ingratitude 
and  suspicion  shown  in  their  disbanding  -were  hard — hard. 
He  who  had  never  betrayed  emotion,  save  when  his  eye  was 
lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  battle,  became  pathetic  and  tenderly 
beseechful  on  the  occasion :  he  would  '  take  it  kindly  '  if  the 
obdurate  Commons  would  yield  him  this.  But  it  was  imposm- 
ble :  a  king  with  a  mercenary  army  of  followers  at  his  disposal  I 
as  well  ask  for  all  the  autocrat  prerogatives  of  the  Russian  Czar 
at  once.  It  was  an  act  that  the  responsible  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  were  bound  to  resist,  on  the  principle  that  makes 
theft  a  crime,  whether  it  be  of  five  shillings  or  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Kanke  that  he  sees  and  ap- 
preciates this  necessity.  It  may  not,  in  his  view,  be  a  liberal 
or  a  sound  policy,  but,  like  the  enforcement  of  a  hard  bargain, 
it  is  justice. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  must  be  reared  under  tbeTr  influence  to 
<liscusa  with  a  full  and  easy  knowledge  the  intricacies  of  the 
vorking  of  British  political  institutions,  and  that  there  is  gene- 
Tally  a  certain  feebleness  and  vagueness  visible  in  every  sudi 
work  when  it  comes  from  the  stranger,  however  deeply  it  may 
b«  overUden  by  the  philosophy  of  history, — yet  it  may  also  be 
tme  that  our  full  familiarity  ^4th  our  home  affairs  breeds  a 
certain  insular  narrowness  of  observation,  looking  entirely  in- 
wards, unconscious  of  the  relation  of  our  separate  affairs  to 
those  of  the  whole  world  at  large.  It  may  bring  tfaia  general 
eoDclusion  to  a  practical  point  to  say  that  every  home-student 
of  our  history  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Von  Banke  for  his 
successful  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe 
at  large  to  the  external  powers  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  other  Enropeau  Powers  that  have  Arom  time  to  time  influ- 
enced our  internal  affairs.  His  earlier  distinguished  services 
to  historical  literature  had  suitably  placed  him  in  what  bis 
countrymen  would  call  a  stand-point  for  such  a  service.  In 
his  history  of  the  Popes  he  had  to  penetrate  the  secret  recesses 
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of  every  court  of  Eijrope— of  every  one  of  the  great  courts  now 
exietiiig  except  his  own  and  the  Czar's.  Chrifltianity  was  some 
thirteeu  centuries  old  ere  it  croseecl  the  Hircinian  forest  into- 
the  abodes  of  the  distant  Prussian  carrying  the  highest  civili- 
sation of  the  age  with  it.  More  centuries  had  to  pass  ere  the 
community  in  the  niidst  of  which  our  author  has  passed  hia^ 
studious  life  existed.  There  was  an  uninhabited  sandy  waste 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  where  stands  the  great  city  that,  aa- 
the  court  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  might  claim  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  European  cities.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  some  mea— 
sure  conducive  to  the  author's  clearness  of  vision  in  following 
the  career  of  the  Popedon  that  he  thus  stood  in  a  centre,  apart^ 
anintemipted  by  any  close  distm'bing  elements. 

We  are  brought  into  the  thick  of  the  foreign  relations  o^ 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  succes^vfr 
marriages  of  the  two  brothers  to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  All 
incidents  connected  with  these  marriages  have  a  signally  dra- 
matic interest,  since  they  were  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  Popedom,  by  counteracting  the  independent 
religious  aspirations  of  France,  and  became  a  mighty  influence 
in  ^e  furtherance  of  the  Reformation.  The  foreign  influences 
are  at  work  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
then  with  the  Civil  War  come  others  of  a  different  kind. 

The  beginning  of  the  war,  indeed,  took  its  tone  and  character 
from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  A  large  body  of  Scotsmen  acted 
as  hired  soldiers  and  leaders  in  the  war.  A  few  of  them  were 
in  Wallenstein's  and  the  other  armies  on  the  Imperial  side  of 
tiie  contest;  but  as  the  war  was  deemed  a  contest  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  and  Scotland  was  a  Protestant 
county,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Scota  were  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Their  moral  and  religious  train>- 
ing  there,  naturally  carried  their  sympathies  into  the  Cove- 
nanting camp — in  fact  they  were  the  trained  and  disciplined 
centre  whence  the  drilling  of  the  rest  of  the  troops  extended. 
When  the  army  thus  formed  seemed  to  carry  everything  befors 
them — when  they  marched  into  England  and  dictated  to  the 
rising  parliamenta.ry  party,  their  teachers  and  leaders — espe- 
cially the  clergy — gave  a  reason  for  the  success  of  their  cause, 
in  which  we  may  safely  say  at  this  time  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. They  held  the  triumphal  march  of  their  troops  as  a 
sign  that  the  time  had  come  when  tiie  Almighty  was  to  send 
forth  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant,  first  over  the  three  king.- 
doms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  thence  over  all 
the   world.     In  the  hour  of  adversity  they  adhered  to  thia 
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mighty  deluBion  with  a  picturesque  pertinacity.  When  Crom* 
well  had  shattered  their  army  at  Dunbar  it  was  .only  a  punish- 
meiit  to  them  for  having  permitted  persons  of  doubtful  cove- 
nantism  to  serve  in  their  ranks,  and  a  hint  to  drive  these  un- 
lucky coadjutors  forth  from  among  them.  Then  in  their  crazy 
excitement  they  got  possession  of  Prince  Charles  and  meta- 
morphosed him  into  a  covenanted  king.  No  doubt  there 
were  ugly  stories  about  orgies  with  Villiers  and  Wilmot,  but 
all  that  went  for  nought  now  that  he  was  a  covenanted 
king.  It  was  like  the  charges  of  profligacy  against  popes 
and  prelates — the  corrupt  nature  of  the  flesh  whereto  it  was 
attached  only  showed  the  potency  of  the  Apostolic  succes- 
sion that  passed  onwards  in  its  original  purity. 

The  '  young  man '  performed  ahjuratory  penance  for  his 
father's  sins  ag^st  the  Covenant  and  his  mother's  idolatry. 
He  and  hia  dissolute  crew  submitted  to  '  discipline '  and  to  the 
ceaseless  outpourings  of  the  spirit — not  so  much  of  grace  as 
vituperation,  with  a  patience  and  resignation  almost  sublime. 
Call  it  hoax  or  farce,  it  was  the  most  egregious  and  flagitious 
act  of  the  kind  on  record.  But  it  satisfied  men  uplifted  to 
the  highest  regions  of  fanatical  fatalism.  They  took  the  cove- 
nanted prince  with  them  as  a  sort  of  talisman  that  would  carry 
them  and  their  Covenant  victorious  over  the  land,  and  caught 
the  chastisement  of  their  folly  at  Worcester. 

So  the  great  army  that  had  its  origin  in  the  return  of  the- 
Scotch  veterans  from  the  great  European  war  came  to  the  end 
of  its  brilliant  career.  But  one  army  is  apt  to  make  another. 
The  Parliamentary  party  were  not  to  see  the  fate  of  ^England 
put  at  issue  between  the  Scots  and  the  Cavaliers.  The 
paltry  force,  gathered  among  tapsters,  lackies,  and  the  general 
scum  of  the  city,  was,  under  Cromwell's  organisation,  converted 
into  the  mighty  host  of  Ironsides,  and  for  these  there  must  he 
work.  In  a  hand-to-hand  contest  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, each  doing  its  utmost  to  man  an  army,  it  was  absolute 
fate  that  the  country  some  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
other  must  be  victorious.  It  did  not  follow  that  victories  in 
the  stricken  field  made  absolute  subjugation.  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  subjugate  and  enslave  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  the 
old  war  of  independence  gainst  the  Flantagenets  might  have 
revived  and  found  work  for  the  Ironsides.  But  Scotland 
was  incorporated  with  England  on  terms  of  equality — the 
Scotsman  enjoying  every  right  enjoyed  by  the  Englishman. 
This,  instead  of  a  misfortune,  was  a  mighty  boon.  The  saga- 
doua,  industrious  Scots  had  the  whole  vast  field  of  English 
trade  and  colonisation  opened  to  their  enterprise.  Wealth 
.  - ..t.oosic 
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flowed  into  tbeir  coantry — they  found  this  when  it  departed, 
for  the  navigation  law  which  included  them  under  the  Protec- 
torate, excladed  them  from  the  Eogligh  Bhipping  and  trade  wben 
it  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.  Hence  it  was  that  they  de- 
manded a  colonisation  and  navigation  syetem  of  their  own,  and 
as  this  wae  not  to  be  tolerated  by  England,  the  Union  bad  to 
be  conceded  in  such  terms  as  to  restore  to  the  Scots  the  prU 
vileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Protectorate. 

As  the  army  had  now  nothing  to  do  at  home,  it  was  natural 
that  its  commander  should  look  abroad.  He  had  a  power  in 
his  hands  that  could  frighten  any  State  in  Europe — the  vete- 
rans of  the  old  Scotch  army  were  incorporated  in  it,  and  a 
Scotch  general  performed  for  him  the  exploit  of  taking  Dunkirk 
from  Spain,  and  holding  it  against  France.  Here  we  are  again 
taught  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  historian  who  c«n  blend  oar 
domestic  events  into  the  general  history  of  Europe.  The  con- 
tinental contests  Q;ave  life  to  the  army  that  performed  die  £r8t 
achievements  in  the  Civil  War,  and  here  at  the  end  of  it  is  an 
anny  ready  to  make  England  formidable  wherever  she  may 
find  ground  of  quarrel.  The  aid  of  that  army  and  the  coun- 
tenance o(  the  powerful  qommonwealtb  of  England  were  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  European  Powers,  that,  as  people  act  in 
smaller  affau*a,  they  did  not  look  too  narrowly  to  tiio  legitimacy 
of  the  Power  that  had  both  to  give.  What  could  be  accom- 
plished by  that  Power  was  signally  shown  in  the  saving  of  the 
poor  Voudois,  by  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  with  France 
until  Mazarin  should  give  an  undertaking  to  stop  the  persecut- 
ing career  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  may  be  a  question,  look- 
ing at  the  aifair  through  modem  political  views,  whether  the 
occasion  was  one  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  it  was  such  a  deed  as,  compared  with  the  actions 
of  powerful  States  towards  weak  communities  in  that  day, 
stood  forth  in  glorious  contrast. 

In  the  great  rivalry  on  the  Continent,  the  instincts  of  the 
Commonwealth  attached  themselves  to  France  as  against  Spain. 
There  was  still  a  r»nnant  of  toleration  in  the  State  that  had 
been  governed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  yet 
unrevoked.  There  are  few  traces  in  thediplcmacy  of  the  day 
of  any  reluctance  to  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  tiie  hands  that 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  next  generation,  were  red  with  the 
blood' of  the  royal  martyr.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  there  may  have  been  repugnance,  and  how  far  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  material  interests  at  stake.  At  a  later  day, 
Louis  Xiy,,  when  to  no  immediate  available  politica]  end,  but 
in  the  haughty  spirit  of  defiantly  proclaiming  divme-right  piio- 
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dptes,  he  acknowledged  the '  Pretender '  as  king  of  the  Britisli 
empire  on  his  father's  death,  passed  a  more  effectual  con- 
demnation on  the  policy  of  Mazu-in  than  on  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  But  there  are  many  other  eyniptoms  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  principles  of  divine  here- 
ditary Buccession  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the 
continental  conrts,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  France.  The 
expansion  of  the  French  power  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  old  empire,  with  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  its  head,  seems 
to  have  appealed  to  the  lawyers  aod  the  churchmen  of  the  time 
to  preserve  that  vast  dominion  which  the  opening  of  successions 
and  prosperous  warfare  were  steadily  enlargiog.  Lest  the  ex- 
istence of  so  magnificent  a  regal  fabric  should  be  endangered, 
let  them  prove  that  all  such  acts  as  the  opposition  to  Cnarles 
the  Firet,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  son  by  the  revolution,  were 
acts  not  only  criminal  as  offences  against  man,  but  blasphemous 
BB  attempts  to  defeat  the  laws  of  God.  Thus  doctrines  far 
subtler  than  the  precepts  of  passive  obedience  preached  by  the 
Fifaner  school,  were  elaborated  by  their  successors.  Genealt^y 
iras  found  to  be  an  exact  science :  given  the  relationship  to 
the  head  of  a  honse  of  any  relation,  collateral  or  descended, 
ihti  relation's  place  in  the  order  of  succession  was  as  surely 
fixed  by  an  eternal  law  as  any  of  the  astronomical  facts  in  the 
shnaoao  calendars.  It  was  long,  however,  ere  the  intellect 
reached  this  subtle  analysis,  and  in  fact  the  bloodiest  wars  of  the 
middle  ages— that  of  York  and  Lancaster  among  them — arose 
oat  of  the  unsettled  question  whether  the  succession  fell  to  the 
nearest  living  relation,  such  as  a  second  sou,  or  to  the  oSspring 
of  the  eldest.  There  was  something  assnriag  and  complete  in 
the  establishment  of  unerring  law,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Hoty  had  made  that  law  unerring  that  no  man  might  question 
or  oppose  it  without  guilt  The  tnfiuence  of  the  law  came  out 
emphatically  in  the  treaties  about  the  Spanish  succession, 
when  the  divine-right  lawyers  proclaimed  that,  however  it  might 
be  settled  by  treaty  that  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
was  sovereign  of  Spain  should  not  also  he  sovereign  of  France, 
yet,  whatever  other  dominions  he  might  poBsess,  he  whom  the 
onfailing  law  of  hereditary  snccessioa  pointed  to  as  King  of 
Fmtce  was  King  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God — and  this  is 
what  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  hia  Jesuit  advisers  now  say, 
for  all  that  has  come  to  pass  since  the  doctrine  was  promul- 
gated in  the  days  of  the  great  Lonis. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  historical  literature  had 
^  clear  light  thrown  by  the  author  on  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate been  extended  down  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sue- 
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ceBsion.  For  no  period — at  least  for  none  equally  eventfiil — 
have  we  more  need  of  an  expositor  who  has  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  diplomatic  relations  and  the  political  creeds  of  the 
great  ContineDtal  States. 

Here,  finding  ourselves  virtually  passing  the  boundanes 
of  Von  Ranke's  great  Bervices  to  our  lustory,  and  at  the  same 
time  approaching  the  limits  appropriate  to  the  consideration  of 
one  book,  however  meritorious,  it  perhaps  becomes  us  to  pass 
fi'om  the  tenor  of  the  book,  and  briefly  note  its  scope  and 
limits.  It  is  on  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  uie  set- 
tling down  of  the  Revolution  Government  and  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  that  the  author  hae  shown 
the  historical  strength  that  claims  for  his  book  a  great  place  in 
literature.  To  give  completeness  to  the  task  there  is  a  sum- 
mary sketch  at  the  beginning,  and  another  at  the  end,  bring- 
ing the  whole  down  to  the  accesaion  of  George  III.  For  this 
latter  part  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  lucid  sketch  over  a 
period  so  well  known  in  the  writings  of  others  that  the  author 
might  have  done  well  to  let  it  alone,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
reopen  the  accepted  historical  literature  of  the  period,  and 
systematically  recast  the  results,  as  he  has  done  for  other 
portions  of  history.  The  initiative  sketch  is  still  less  valuable, 
and  tends,  placed  where  it  is,  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
the  work,  and  disincline  him  to  follow  a  path  that  holds  forth 
BO  slight  a  promise  of  the  rich  fulness  lying  beyond.  In  this 
introductory  sketeh,  indeed,  there  is  that  tone  idready  referred 
to  of  completeness  in  accounting  for  every  historical  phenome- 
non by  a  policy  or  development,  while  we  have  not  the  assur- 
ance, so  amply  supplied  in  the  dealings  with  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  author  is  master  of  all  the  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  generalities.  '  In  fact,  we  know  that  on  many 
points  he  is  not  master  of  tliem,  for  nobody  is  master  of  them ; 
and  however  hard  it  may  be  to  the  acute  and  successful  con- 
queror of  a  hundred  d^culties,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the 
alternative  that  they  are  to  abide  in  the  limbo  of  the  un- 
known and  unsolved.  In  these  regions  of  doubt  and  difSculty 
lies  the  work  of  the  archieologistr— work  that  is  hard  to  make 
interesting  to  any  but  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  critical  and 
expository,  rather  than  narrative  and  descriptive ;  and  since  it 
is  not  fruitful  in  interesting  events,  an  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  interest  to  the  investigation — to  present  ua  with 
the  adventures  of  the  hunter  in  encountering  and  solving  diffi- 
culties, so  that  our  sympathy  may  in  some  measure  oe  in- 
vested in  his  fortunes — but  any  excitement  so  ruscd  is  gene- 
rally of  a  languid  kind.     The  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
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w  centuries  pass,  however,  gives  the  archseolosUt,  if  he  can 
pwB  into  the  livdy  historian,  the  opportnnity  of  Riving  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueneBS  to  bis  story,  as  the  detailed  front  of  a 
pictnre  is  relieved  by  the  hazy  background.  No  one  could 
have  better  accomplished  such  a  happy  combination  than  our 
iQtlior ;  but  all  men's  capacities  are  limited,  and  we  need  hardly 
expect  him  now  to  undertake  80  great  a  task. 

Indeed,  if  he  did  so,  it  wouia  only  be  a  deepening  of  the 
reproach  already  cast  upon  our  own  hiHtorical  literature  by  his 
tnumph.  Take  the  present  book  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best 
history  of  England  written  by  one  man.  If  we  should  put 
blether  the  various  fn^menta  of  our  history,  composed  by 
eminent  authors,  yet  it  is  likely  that  Germany  could  still  excel 
us— at  least  we  would  have  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
anited  result  of  Lappenber;;,  Fauli,  Banke,  and  Baumer.  Lap- 
penberg's  '  Anglo-Saxons '  has  been  long  translated  and  is 
Tell  known.  Pauli  carries  on  the  narrative  to  the  point  where 
Banke  begins  to  show  his  full  strength — the  Beformation.* 
Still  further  to  our  shame,  this  book  is  still  untranslated,  and 
it  might  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  body  of  gentlemen 
ifho  have  so  successfully  made  English  readers  familiar  with 
the  work  in  hand,  whether  they  should  go  back  and  give  ua  in 
full  the  history  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  our  having  no  better 
standard  history  than  the  '  Hume  and  Smollett '  of  our  grand- 
fathers there  is  no  justification  in  scantiness  of  material.  On 
the  contrary,  the  abundance  of  chronicle  and  atate-paper 
matter  accessible — especially  the  accumulated  flow  that  has 
recently  been  poured  forth — seems  to  have  frightened  our 
native  historians  irom  any  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive 
nse  of  the  whole.  The  foreigner  who  has  had  so  much  ex- 
perience in  the  history  of  other  lands  has  faced  the  task  more 
manfully,  probably  because  his  experience  has  taught  him  how 
to  extract  all  that  is  emphatic  and  suggestive  in  confused 
miBBcs  of  material.  It  would  not  increase  our  respect  for  his 
work  to  find  him  making  astounding  discoveries  in  unexpected 

Joarters,  or  strewing  his  pages  with  recondite  authorities. 
Inch  has  been  added  to  our  raw  material  of  history  since  he 
completed  his  work,  but  nothing  to  supersede  any  important 
portion  of  it.  It  is  seldom  that  new  discoveries  supersede 
u^aciously  written  history,  since  there  is  an  instinct  that  car- 
ries the  authors  of  such  works  free  of  flagrant  fallacies.  Too 
much  has  recently  been  accepted  from  the  documents  found  in 

*  GeKhichte  von  Engliuid,  von  Heinhold  Panii,  mit  einem  Vor- 
wrte,  Ton  J,  M.  Lsppenberg.     ilambnrg,  1853,  3  vols. 
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foreign  archives,  professing  to  give  the  secreta  hidden  under 
the  ostensible  politics  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  When  from  such  sources 
a  story  is  divulged  by  a  foreign  reaident,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  keenest  ftnd  best-informed  home 
politicians  of  the  time,  the  most  appropriate  reception  we  can 
give  to  it  is  in  the  ancient  slang  expression  of  '  a  mare's  nest.' 
What  shall  we  say  if  it  should  he  revealed  some  time  hence,  by 
rummagers  in  the  archives  of  Timbuctoo  or  Zanzibar,  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  is  employed  by  the  Materialists  and  ComtistB 
to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt,  and  that  Mr.  Newdegate 
is  a  Jesuit  father  who  has  done  splendid  services  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  inscrutable  policy  of  his  order  ? 

These  remarks  point  to  a  source  of  deception  to  be  watched 
and  detected  by  the  historical  critic  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  is  a  taint  common  to  the  news  sent  home  by 
strangers  who  have  sojourned  among  us.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acute  stranger — if  free  from  the  bias  of  the  diplomatist  who 
has  an  end  to  work  out,  or  of  the  spy  who  has  to  enhnnce  the 
importance  and  value  of  his  revelations — is  likely  to  see  the 
significance  of  events  and  tendencies  that  are  unnoticed  by 
ourselves  from  the  conformity  of  their  external  symptoms  to 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Constitution.  When  revelations  from 
such  a  source  cross  Von  Banke's  path,  he  apprehends  at  a 
glance  their  value,  and  puts  them  to  good  service.  He  was 
especially  fortunate  in  discovering  close  at  home — in  the  State 
archives  of  Berlin — one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  times.  It  con- 
sists  in  a  succession  of  letters  sent  by  two  brothers,  Friedrit^ 
and  Louis  Bonnet,  to  the  Court  of  Brandenburg  from  Lon- 
don. These  letters  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  references  made  to  them  that  they  Contain 
full  information  on  some  political  events,  neglected,  or  but 
imperfectly  told,  in  our  home  sources  of  history.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  entered 
on  commnnications  for  obtaining  a  full  copy  of  this  valaable 
collection  of  papers ;  and  we  must  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
available  iu  London  for  purposes  of  historical  research. 
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Abt.  IV. — Hisioire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Am&rique.  Par 
M.  le  Comte  de  Paris,  ancien  Aide-de-Camp  du  Gr^£ral 
MacClellan.  Tomes  I.  et  II.  Faiia :  1874.  Tomes 
Hi.  et  IV.     1875. 

'pHESE  volumes  in  more  than  one  respect  should  satisfy  any 
reader.  In  the  first  place  they  meet  the  want  hitherto  felt 
of  such  a  skilful  narrative  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly 
the  most  complicated  of  modem  wars,  as  should  give  a  juster 
measure  than  yet  has  been  attained  of  the  weight  of  individual 
events,  and  trace  more  clearly  their  influence  on  the  general 
course  of  the  struggle.  Advances,  retreats,  victories,  defeats, 
succeeded  each  other  confusedly  during  the  contest  on  the  dif- 
ferent theatres  of  the  war,  each  of  which  for  the  day  seemed  of 
chief  interest.  Preceding  narratives  had  either  diminished  un- 
duly the  importance  of  some  of  these,  by  dwelling  on  those 
that  were  better  known;  or,  describing  them  in  detail,  had 
failed  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  struggle  as  a  whole. 
Writers  might  have  attempted  this  however  with  success,  who 
would  have  altogether  failed  where  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
most  perfectly  succeeded.  Hitherto  no  one  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  has  been  found  to  view  the  character  of  this  war 
in  its  larger  historical  aspect,  as  one  impressed  on  it  not  merely 
by  the  incidents  of  the  day,  but  by  the  slowly  strengthened 
force  of  precedent.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  divergence  of 
the  American  soldiery  from  European  rules,  their  want  of 
discipline,  their  personal  disregard  when  not  under  fire  for 
those  who  led  them,  their  general  impatience  of  restraint.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  actions  fought  have  been  dwelt  upon  as 
though  these  could  have  been  reproduced  in  any  tough  and 
wooded  terrain  by  any  militia  that  found  themselves  engaged 
there.  Too  often  European  critics  liave  treated  the  subject, 
when  deeming  it  worth  examination,  as  a  mere  question  of 
locahty,  or  hasty  trmning,  or  a  superabundance  of  the  raw 
material  of  war.  The  Comte  de  Paris  approaches  it  in  its 
mihtary  aspect  with  the  true  spirit  of  ])hiIoBophic  inquiry. 
He  goes  back,  being  the  first  to  take  this  simple  and  necessary 
step,  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  when  they  were 
struggling  and  separated  colonies.  At  the  risk  of  wounding 
French  sentiment,  he  enters  deeply  into  that  long  struggle  for 
a  continent  between  his  nation  and  our  own,  a  struggle  which, 
far  more  than  the  petty  wars  that  raged  along  the  Spanish 
Main  between  fierce  viceroys  and  savage  buccaneers,  decided 
the  destinies  of  a  new  world.    He  shows  how  the  endurance 
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and  readiness  of  the  rough  colonial  levies  aided  the  aoldiera 
of  the  Geoi^es,  too  ready  to  deepise  their  allies,  in  gradually 
and  surely  founding  a  new  empire,  and  shattering,  despite  the 
genius  of  a  Montcalm,  the  visions  of  French  dominion  in 
the  West,  as  effectually  as  the  native  military  skill  of  Clive 
ruined  them  in  the  East  Thence  he  passes  onward  to  the 
most  humiliaUng  episode  of  British  history — the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  In  the  prowess  as  well  as  in  the  very 
defects  of  Washington's  '  Continentals,'  he  traces  at  once  the 
continuance  of  the  traditions  of  the  struggle  waged  agunst  his 
own  country,  and  the  germs  of  those  vices  and  virtues  which 
made  the  American  soldier  of  1861-5  by  turns  the  derision 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  heritage  of  the  troops 
of  the  Union  from  the  stubborn  contests  fought  first  with  the 
Latin  race,  and  afterwards  with  the  British,  gives  the  key 
to  much  that  the  best  American  writers  have  hitherto  failed 
to  apprehend,  chiefly  because  they  never  looked  at  the  subject 
with  the  breadth  of  view  which  seems  natural  to  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  It  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  mix- 
ture of  general  feebleness  with  high  individual  courage,  of 
fine  design  mth  imbecile  execution,  of  success  changed  unex- 
pectedly into  defeat,  or  causeless  panic  into  noble  rallying, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  despair  of  commentators  on  the 
Civil  "War,  and  has  caused  the  greatest  of  modem  strategists 
to  publicly  avow,  so  recently  as  last  autumn,  that  he  had  not 
yet  found  the  proper  materials  for  any  proper  study  of  it.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  American  troops  were  frequently 
routed  without  proper  cause.  More  recently  European  writers, 
those  of  Great  Britain  especially,  have  discerned  and  admitted 
that  under  these  circumstances  they  rarely  gave  way  to  real 
panic.  The  more  this  war  is  studied  by  any  fair  critic,  the 
more  will  it  be  found  that  the  vices  were  those  of  the  system, 
whilst  the  virtues  were  inherent  in  the  men.  And  the  Comte 
de  Paris  has  done  a  great  service  to  historical  truth  in  showing 
how  both  virtues  and  vices  were  inherited  in  a  sense  as  strict 
as  that  which  showed  the  victors  of  Sedan  the  true  descendants 
of  those  who  made  Brandenburg  formidable  under  the  Great 
Elector,  and  Prussia  a  great  Power  under  Frederick.  But 
here  we  prefer,  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  in- 
valuable opening  chapter,  to  let  the  Comte  de  Paris  siteak 
for  himself.  Let  him  first  tell  the  story,  from  a  slightly  French 
point  of  view,  aa  is  natural,  of  the  rough  school  in  which  the 
old  provincial  levies  learned  their  business : — 

'  It  was  against  our  owd  troops  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  that  the 
American  volunteers,  at  that  time  &e  militia  of  an  English  colony. 
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Gnt  tried  thrar  Hrms.  We  majr  ramember  this  not  only  vil^out 
bittenesR,  emce  happily  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  never  been 
found  opposed  to  that  of  France  on  the  battle-field,  but  even  as  a 
ncoUection  to  create  one  bond  the  more  between  them  and  us.  For, 
b  the  unequal  straggle  which  decided  the  mastery  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, these  militiamen  Teceived  raltiable  lesHons  whilst  masnng 
iheniaelTes  against  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who,  in  despite  of  their 
country's  forgetfulness  of  them,  defended  our  empire  beyond  the  sea. 
In  tliis  school  were  formed  the  eoldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Uontcslm,  rather  than  Wolfe,  was  the  teacher  of  the  adversaries  who 
were  soon  to  have  the  task  of  avenging  him.  It  was  while  seeking  in 
long  aod  often  disastroua  espeditions  to  plant  French  authority  on  the 
btnks  of  the  Ohio  that  the  founders  of  the  American  nation  served  thdr 
ipprentioeahip  to  the  indefatigable  energy  which  in  the  end  triumphed 
DTer  every  obstacle.  It  was  the  example  of  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Carillon  staying  a  British  army,  from  behind  a  feeble  parapet,  which 
irapirad  in  later  days  the  defenders  of  Bunker's  Hill.  It  was  the 
aurender  of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity,  the  disaster  of  Braddock  at 
Fort  DnqneHne, which  taught  the  future  victors  of  Saratoga  how,  in  an 
uncultivated  country,  to  embarrass  an  enemy's  march,  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies, do  away  with  hia  apparent  advantages,  and  finally  take  or  destroy 
him.  Thus,  though  despised  by  the  aristocratic  ranks  of  the  r^;ular 
&:gliih  army,  the  Provincial  Militia,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
MHO  able  to  win  their  esteem,  and  to  inspire  respect  in  their  foes.  In 
tbis  sort  of  war&re,  so  difiereut  from  uat  carried  on  in  Europe,  in 
ihese  actions  fought  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  wooded  country,  they 
tlieady  displayed  all  those  qualities  that  have  since  distinguished  tlie 
American  aoltUer — address,  energy,  valour,  and  individual  intelligence.' 

So  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  writes,  again  giving  his 
countrymen  perhaps  a  little  more  than  their  due,  as  hia  own 
words  show  that  our  part  in  the  training  of  these  levieB  has 
been  slighted  in  the  former  extract ; — 

'  And  they  displayed  them  stdll  when,  fifteen  years  later,  they  took  np 
una,  under  the  name  of  Volunteers  or  National  Militia,  to  throw  off 
the  oppresaive  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  But  they  had  no  longer 
the  bsined  officers  of  the  Bnglish  army  to  direct,  and  the  veteran  t^ga~ 
Isn  to  support  them  in  critical  moments.  Their  part  of  auxiliaries 
had  ill  prepared  them  to  maintain  unaided  the  great  struggle  on 
(rhich  their  patriotism  forced  them  to  enter.  Except  Washington,  no 
colonial  ofiScer  bad  shone  in  the  higher  grades.  And  so  the  Frenchmen 
who  came  over  with  Lafayette  to  put  their  experience  at  the  service  of 
tbe  young  American  army,  brought  it  precious  aid.  Yet  its  best  ally 
ud  its  greatest  power  lay  in  that  perseverance  which  enabled  it  to 
draw  advantage  out  of  defeat  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  it.  This 
ns  toon  seen  when  the  arrival  of  Rochambeau  gave  it  the  opportunity 
of  that  fine  and  decisive  campaign  which  carried  the  war  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  Virginia,  and  finished  it  at  a  blow  in  the 
trenches  of  Yorktown.  ...  In  this  first  effort  of  the  young  American 
natioD  to  organise  its  military  strength,  we  find  all  the  precedents  of 
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1861,  Bud  in  its  little  armiea  of  the  last  UDtary,  the  model  of  thoee 
thai  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.' 

The  Comte  passes  on  at  this  poiot  to  a  discussion  as  to 
Trhetber  the  Xorthero  or  Southern  levies  of  1861  can  be  more 
properly  compared  with  the  volunteers  that  won  its  indepen- 
dence for  the  Union.  Here  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him ;  for 
in  all  parts  where  the  military  hiBtory,  which  in  his  opening 
paragraphs  he  declares  to  be  the  essential  purpose  of  his  work, 
18  crossed  by  politics,  we  must  decline  to  adopt  his  views.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  truth  of  his  sketch  of  the 
singular  likeness  between  the  men  who  fought  against  the 
soldiers  of  Howe  and  Clinton,  and  those  who  marched  against 
Bichmond. 

'We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  ia  &s  first  soldiera  who 
carried  the  fiag  of  the  Stara  and  Stripes  nnder  fire,  tltose  features  which 
always  characterised  the  Federal  volunteer.  These  were  revealed  irom 
tbevery  beginning  of  iheconteBt  with  the  mother  country.  When  hardly 
brought  together  they  faced  boldly,  behind  the  most  trifling  shelter,  the 
shock  of  the  British  veteranB.  Thay  defended  themsdveB  with  remark- 
able tenacity  at  Bunker's  Hill,  just  aa  the  improvised  soldiera  of  Jacksnn 
at  New  OrieaDB  did  fifty  years  later,  and  on  a  grander  theatre,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  They  were  inde&tigable  in  die  use 
of  liie  axe  and  pick  in  the  ai^ea  of  Boston  and  Yorktown,  just  as  were 
those  volunteers  who  in  four  years  covered  America  with  their  fortifi* 
catdons  and  intrenchmenta.  So  also  they  were  easily  shaken  when  they 
felt  or  &ncied  themselves  taken  in  fiank,  as  at  Brandynine  and  German- 
town  ;  difficult  to  move  forward  to  the  assaolt  of  a  strong  poaition,  and 
fotgetfiil  of  the  principle  that  there  is  lessdangerin  a  tush  upon  the  enemy 
than  in  ataodiag  atdll  to  receive  his  fire^  They  lost  their  organieatioa 
rapidly,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  they  recovered  it  again  no  lesa  promptly. 
From  their  first  engagements  with  the  English  down  to  the  hour  which 
armed  one  part  of  them  against  the  other,  the  American  volunteers, 
uded  powerftjly  by  the  nature  of  a  country  covered  with  woods  and 
cut  up  by  morasses,  rarely  let  a  panic  degeoerate  into  a  rout,  and  had 
the  remarkable  merit  of  not  believing  themselves  beaten  aAcr  a  deieat.' 

On  this  text,  taken  primarily  irom  the  Revolutionary  contest, 
the  whole  history  of  rfie  Civil  War,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  is  a  running  commentary.  The  Comte  de 
Paris  justly  deserves  l^e  praise  due  to  the  critic  who  has  first 
smed  the  truth  of  this  continuity  of  American  history,  and 
placed  it  in  clear  light.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
the  strong  political  bias  which  he  throughout  displays  to  the 
side  on  which  he  served,  has  led  to  bis  disfiguring  what 
may  be  termed  the  very  cream  of  his  great  work  by  intro- 
ducing strictures  on  the  Confederate  troops  which  we  have 
purposely  omitted.     It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  he  speakB 
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of  the  soldiers  at  whose  head  Lee  and  JacksoB  won  im- 
perishable fame,  as  'destitute  individually  of  tenacity  and 
'  perseverance ; '  a  description  that  so  utterly  belies  what  history 
records  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  that  it 
ia  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  been  penned  by  the  same 
critic  who  has  surveyed  and  described  its  adversaries  with  such 
admirable  truUi. 

The  military  histoir  of  the  American  War  ia  not  limited, 
like  those  of  modem  European  struggles,  to  months  or  weeks, 
but  covers  just  four  years  of  continuous  contest ;  while  in  each 
year  the  immense  resources  gradually  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  broke  off  the  coD6ict 
into  sections,  forming  campaigns  important  in  themselves,  and 
at  first  »ght  little  connected  with  the  rest.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  Comte  de  Paris  has  done  more  than  any  writer  who 
preceded  him  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  unity  throughout  his  narra^ 
tive.  He  has  found  it  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  pass  in  sepa- 
rate chapters  from  east  to  west,  and  again  from  either  flank  to 
the  connecting  operations  in  the  centre.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  within  our  limits  to  follow  him  over  these  various 
Gelds,  and  indeed,  the  four  volumes  when  complete  only  carry 
down,  the  story  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  For  our 
purpose  of  showing  the  special  value  of  this  work  it  will  be 
better  to  examine  a  few  of  those  parts  which  illustrate  the 
American  system  of  forming  and  training  and  employing  an 
vmy,  as  opposed  to  the  European  methods,  and  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  displayed  by  such  an  army  in  the  field. 

And  first  to  speak  of  its  formation.  Uniforms,  the  Comte 
b^ins  by  observing,  were  plentiful  enough  on  national  holidays 
bdore  the  war;  but  the  militia  regiments  wont  to  display  them- 
selves on  such  festive  occasions  were  meant  only  for  show.  So 
Dotmious  was  this,  that  one  of  the  New  York  battalions,  com- 
posed mainly  of  French  immigrants,  had  assumed  the  mock 
title  of  the  'Gardes  Lafourcbette.'  And  while  according  to 
the  popular  boast  the  national  roU-call  embraced  over  three 
Dullions  of  soldiers,  '  the  men  who  felt  a  real  vocation  for 
'  military  studies,'  says  the  Comte, '  were  obliged,  like  Sher- 
'  man,  to  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  as  professors  in  the 
'  spedal  colleges  founded  in  the  South ; '  which  portion  of  the 
States,  as  be  has  elsewhere  pointed  out,  had  more  occasion  U> 
keep  up  the  true  martial  spirit.  But  when  the  rude  events  of 
Ae  spring  of  1861  opened  the  eyes  of  the  least  far-seeing  to 
the  reality  of  the  coming  crisis,  '  the  formation  of  an  army 
'  charged  to  defend  the  Constitution  was  held  to  be  a  national 
'  bnnness ; '  and  so  each  person  of  energy  went  to  work  with 
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the  feeling  that  his  duty  was  to  act  without  waiting  for  any 
orders,  l^e  apparent  want  of  any  general  rules  of  organi- 
sation was  bnt  conformable,  it  is  well  observed,  to  the  ad- 
miniatrative  system  of  a  country  which  everywhere  leaves  bO' 
mnch  to  local  and  individual  activity,  and  where  the  central 
authority  has  no  anny  of  fanctionaries  vested  with  an  almost 
sacred  character.  The  levy  once  ordered,  the  Federal  autho- 
rity did  nothing  more  for  its  share  in  raising  it  than  taking 
over  the  re^ments  sent  up  by  each  State  as  its  quota.  The 
States  themselves  were  almost  equally  deficient  in  administrative 
machinery,  and  confined  their  action  chiefly  to  guiding  individ- 
ual effort.  The  Comte  adds  that  popular  supervision  kept  their 
higher  magistrates  free  &om  the  favouritism  which  is  the  vice- 
of  functionaries  frequently  elected ;  but  here  we  think  that 
opiaion  in  America  will  hardly  confirm  him,  and  certainly 
the  recorded  incompetency  of  its  officers,  of  whom  the  army 
was  purged  afterwards  with  difficulty  and  trouble,  as  the  Comte 
himself  shows  in  the  sequel,  was  in  the  higher  ranks  often  the 
direct  result  of  patronage  exercised  by  governors,  as  in  the 
lower  it  was  due  to  the  elective  system  of  the  volunteers. 

Thus  left  to  itself,  or  but  slightly  aided  by  authority,  the 
national  movement  to  arms  went  rapidly  on  under  the  stimulus 
of  individual  spirit  The  recruiting  office  that  was  opened  in 
every  village  became  the  popular  rendezvous.  Some,  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  some  by  genuine  love  of  the  Union, 
and  many  by  the  abolitiontst  sentiments  which  Longfellow'^ 
songs  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  tales  had  nursed,  and  which  were 
already  furly  aroused,  entered  their  names  in  the  Tolonteer 
lists  08  privates.  But  the  more  important  classes  could  do 
more  thfw  this,  and  in  doing  it  win  for  themselves  a  new  posi- 
tion. So  those  who  united  means  and  popularity  sufficient,, 
undertook  to  raise  tlieir  own  company,  or  battalion,  or  even 
brigade.  The  governors,  who  could  dispense  colonels'  com- 
missions freely,  used  their  power  to  promise  one  to  any  person 
who  would  undertake  to  put  his  regiment  together  effectively 
by  any  means  within  a  certain  limit  of  time ;  and  with  no  more 
t^an  a  written  provisional  authority  for  this  purpose  many 
individuals  actually  accomplished  tLe  task  within  the  short 
space  allowed  by  simply  appealing  to  the  pubhc  round  them. 
Anyone  so  engaged  in  his  turn  promised  the  most  active  of 
his  aaaooates  commissions  or  a  canteen  contract  as  a  reward  for 
bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  volunteers;  and  gigantic  hand- 
hills,  with  illustrations  to  show  the  deeds  of  heroism  the  future 
corps  was  destined  for,  covered  the  walls,  and  in  some  cases 
streamed  as  banners  across  the  streets.     The  first  recruits,  as 
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soon  KB  dresBed  in  tmiformB  chosen  for  show  more  than  nse, 
vere  sent  out  into  the  highways  and  lanes  to  brii^  others  in. 
The  ZooBve  dress,  though  looking  ridiculous  in  we  Comte'a 
critical  eyes  on  the  bony  Americans  who  strutted  about  in  it, 
proved  an  immense  attraction  in  those  days,  when  the  capture 
of  the  green  hill  of  Solferino  by  Zouave  skinniBherB  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds.  But  the  invitations  sent  out  by  no 
means  always  appealed  to  purely  warlike  instincts ;  and  one 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  specially  distinguished  two  years 
later  at  Gettysburg,  filled  ita  ranks  hy  advertising  itself  *  to 
'  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  military  service,'  as  sure  of  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  kept  constantly  id  garrison  at 
Washington,  and  so  spared  the  privations  of  camp  life  in  the 
field.  On  tJie  other  hand,  a  fine  example  was  set  in  Indiana, 
whose  troops  had  been  accused  of  panic-flight  in  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  this  State  saw  crowds  coming  in  voluntarily 
to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  enlisting  in  regimenta  which  as- 
sumed the  device,  '  Remember  Buena  Vista,'  that  being  the 
action  of  which  the  men  of  Indiana  were  resolved  to  redeem 
the  memoir.  The  individual  action  which  in  tbe  fint  few 
days  raised  a  force  of  75,000  men,  and  another  large  draf^  a 
month  later,  was  carried  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  State 
control  hy  those  who  were  not  on  good  terms  with  their 
governors.  Thus  General  Sickles,  of  New  York,  who  had 
■offered  the  President  to  nuse  a  brigade  directly  for  the  Union, 
did  so  by  placing  his  recruiting  depot  on  ground  belongi^  to 
a  fort  under  Federal  keeping,  thus  carrying  it  direct  to  Wash- 
ingtou.  Kor  was  it  until  some  time  afler  tiiat  Lincoln,  forced 
by  representations  of  the  mischief  this  competition  caused  the 
volunteer  movement,  ordered  that  these  independent  corps 
should  be  officially  enrolled  as  parts  of  the  contingents  of  the 
States  from  which  their  members  were  actually  drawn.  Before 
this  decision  reached  the  Sickles  brigade,  it  had  actually  lost 
half  its  original  numbers  by  wounds  or  sickness  from  service 
in  the  field. 

Whilst  praising  the  spirit  which  made  so  little  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  first  levy,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  speaking  here  from 
close  observation,  declares  plainly  that  its  mass  was  of  inferior 
material.  Tbe  well-to-do  and  steady  citizens  were  not  at  first 
sensible  of  the  duty  of  personal  exposure  in  the  ranks ;  and  as 
"a  mle  '  these  volunteers  were  collected  from  the  disorderly 
'  classes  of  the  towns  and  villages,'  whibt  the  short  limit  of 
their  three  months'  engagement  prevented  from  the  first  any 
hope  of  seriously  disciplining  them.  In  a  word,  '  they  were 
'  much  like  the  militiamen  of  the  War  of  Independency, ^tat 
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*  gave  WashiDgton  so  much  anxiety ; '  and  carried  their  loose 
.piiuciples  out  soon  afterwards  so  far  as  to  leave  their  posts  the 
very  night  their  eng^emeDt  was  up,  regardless  that  a  battle 
might  be  expected  within  a  few  hours.  Such  cootiugeuts, 
however,  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  collected  in  June 
1861,  imder  MacDoweU,  and  it  need  hardly  therefore  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  war  opened  with  disaster.  The  second  and 
third  levies,  on  a  larger  scale  and  for  three  years'  duty  instead 
of  three  months,  reached  a  different  sociu  class  altogether. 
Many,  it  ie  true,  in  enlisting  were  still  actuated  more  dt  the 
spirit  of  adventure  than  that  of  patriotism ;  but  the  real  im- 
minence of  the  national  peril  now  began  to  affect  all  hearts,  and 
the  new  recruits  were  animated  by  a  stern  resolution  that  had 
been  wanting  in  the  first.  '  They  were  not  good  soldiers ; 
'  they  were  hardly  soldiers  at  all.  But  they  really  wished  to 
'  become  such,  and  that  was  the  proper  condition  by  which  to 
'  attain  the  result'  And  this,  although  among  them  was  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  large  mass  of  the  restless  and  unfoiv 
tunate  which  America  continually  recejves  from  Europe,  and 
which  is  apt  in  quiet  times  to  float  as  a  scum  over  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  cities.  These,  however,  were  held  very  much  apart 
from  the  native  Americans,  and  it  was  they  who  thronged 
particularly  into  the  ranks  of  regiments  like  the  '  Fire  Zouaves' 
of  New  York,  where  a  showy  uniform  had  for  its  complement 
a  very  small  share  of  discipline.  Making  all  deductions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Comte  is  in  the  right  when  he  asserts  that 
on  the  whole  the  medley  mass  of  volunteers  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war  represented  fairly  enough  the  nation  that  produced  it, 
and  as  a  whole  was  thoroughly  moved  by  a  national  spirit.  In 
the  ranks,  indeed,  were  already  numbers  of  men  who  quitted 
good  positions  in  civil  life,  with  otbere  advanced  in  years  or 
Bound  to  their  homes  by  strong  family  ties.  And  that  such 
men  took  up  arms  voluntarily  when  there  was  not  only  no 
glut  of  the  labour-market,  but  a  great  temporary  rise  in  all 
wages  and  profits,  is  proof  sufficient  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
or  true  martial  ardour,  or  of  both  combined.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion often  made  by  foreign  critics  that  the  Americans  at  this 
period  of  the  war  were  hiring  immigrants  to  do  their  fighting — 
a  remark  no  doubt  arising  from  mistaking  the  composition  of 
certain  special  corps  for  that  of  the  Federal  army— the  statis- 
tics since  collected  show  that  of  the  whole  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  first  year,  one-tenth  barely  were  non-naturalised,  while  dx- 
tenths  were  American  bom,  the  rest  being  of  course  American 
.citizens  originally  of  European  birth. 

All  the  world  is  aware  how  the  sharp  defeat  of  its  first  levies 
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at  Bull  Run  changed  the  vhole  aspect  of  the  war,  on  the 
Federal  side  especially.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  South,  seeming  to  assure  it  safety  for  its  new  capital, 
and  a  strategic  position  that  menaced  Washington  itself,  it 
acted  far  more  aTainst  its  cause  in  reality  by  callmg  forth  the 
latent  strength  of  its  foe.  The  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
had  heen  strugglins  in  CongreBs  against  the  proposition  the 
Lincoln  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  put  forward,  of  a  new  levy  of 
400,000  long-service  volunteers  to  replace  the  first  draft  of 
three  months'  men  already  about  to  be  discharged.  Their 
objections  had  been  patienuy  listened  to,  and  negatived  already 
by  the  supporters  of  the  admiiiiBtration.  But  tae  final  discus- 
sion was  fixed,  by  a  strange  chance,  for  the  very  day  that  the 
bitter  news  of  the  defeat  arrived ;  and  the  solemnity  and  deci- 
sion with  which  the  bill  was  at  once  approved  that  augmented 
the  levy  to  half  a  million  of  men,  and  raised  the  loan  accom- 
panying it  irom  four  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  showed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  cause  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  felt  they  had  their  people's  fiill  support.  So 
at  every  crisis  of  the  war,  the  Comte  observes,  the  Congress 
ut  the  nation  an  example  of  perseverance,  and  of  the  patriotism 
that  is  roused  by  defeat  even  more  than  victory ;  quaUties  which 
he  attributes  not  so  much  to  their  race  as  to  that  free  working 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  which  made  each  citizen  feel  tiie 
common  cause  to  be  especially  hb  own. 

The  great  change  or  development  of  feeling  that  the  first 
great  battle  produced  has  been  often  spoken  of  before  less 
perfectly;  but  in  the  Comte's  pages  is  for  the  first  time  fully 
explained  the  process  by  which  there  was  framed  out  of  such 
rude  material  the  great  machine,  with  which  the  task  was  again 
undertaken  of  threatening  the  Confederate  capital.  Long  and 
weary  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
should  enter  Richmond ;  and  its  advance  was  to  be  opposed 
by  enthosiastic  defenders,  led  by  a  chief  who  has  few  peers  even 
among  the  'greatest  commanders.  But  the  foundation  of  futnre 
success,  won,  despite  repeated  and  severe  discouragement,  was 
laid  round  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1661,  when  Mao- 
Clellan,  &esh  from  successes  in  Western  Virginia,  was  called  to 
the  capital  to  take  the  military  control  of  the  masses  hastily 
assembled  round  it.  The  nation  had  discovered  that  a  hundred 
^usand  men  cannot  be  moved  or  fought  without  some  previous 
attempt  at  oi^anisation,  and  on  the  new  commander  devolved  the 
powers  which  in  it«  finit  blind  ignorance  of  war  it  bad  denied 
his  predecessor.  The  cold,  clear  style  of  the  historiau  warms  to 
the  nearest  approach  to  enthusiasm  to  be  found  in  his  volumes 
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as  he  speaks  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  old  chief  and  friend, 
of  the  laborious  character,  the  precise  and  methodical  spirit, 
and  the  vast  military  knowledge  which  fitted  MacClellan  for 
his  gigantic  task.  Men  were  at  this  time  the  least  of  bis 
needs.  Of  the  three-months'  volunteers  handed  over  to  his 
charge  a  large  proportion  re-enliat£d,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  the  President's  second  call  made  in  May  for  forty 
battalions  had  been  met  by  the  States  with  over  two  hundred, 
so  that  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were  already 
under  arms ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  other  half  of  the 
national  force  now  approved  by  Act  of  CongresB  would  be 
rused  without  difficulty,  since  the  militia  regiments,  in  the 
larger  States  especially,  had  been  filled  up  quite  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  thinned  by  the  transfer  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the 
volunteers.  Battalions  on  battalions,  '  mustered  in '  daily, 
and  by  this  simple  act  brought  on  to  the  pay-sheets,  and 
under  the  military  code  of  the  Union,  were  arming  at  Washing- 
ton, the  whole  neighbourhood  of  which  at  once  became  one 
vast  camp  of  instruction  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief.  Each  regiment  on  its  arrival  was  put 
through  a  drill  parade  of  the  simplest  order;  and  on  show- 
ing tnaX  it  could  march  past  without  much  confusion,  was 
brigaded  with  one  or  two  of  rather  higher  enKnence,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  such  joint  training  as  the  staff  could  bestow. 
The  old  West  Point  officers,  as  the  only  men  really  ready  for 
the  work,  now  naturally  came  into  extraordinary  prominence. 
The  attempt  being  abandoned  which  had  first  keen  made,  to  keep 
the  small  body  of  regulars  a  force  apart,  as  a  kind  of  speciu 
reserve,  they  were  distributed  among  the  divisions  gradually 
formed,  their  former  officers  being  for  the  most  part  also 
distributed  among  the  volunteers  with  higher  rank.  Lincoln 
himself  prudently  adopted  this  mode  of  utilising  the  only  edu- 
cated soldiers  available.  He  took  counsel  with  the  seniors  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  those  upon  the  regimental  lists,  or  return- 
ing to  the  sei-vice  voluntarily  from  civil  employ;  and  the  first 
large  lists  of  generals  created  included  not  only  such  names  as 
those  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Thomas,  Kearney,  Hooker, 
and  Slocum,  each  a  celebrity  in  his  way  in  the  campaigns  to 
come,  but  a  number  of  others  who  were  at  least  efficient  in  their 
first  duty  of  the  instruction  of  raw  troops.  The  theory  so  care- 
fijlly  inculcated  at  West  Point  had  now  full  scope  for  being 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of 
thorough  early  professional  training  was  never  more  signally 
illustrated.  With  all  their  exertions,  however,  the  task  of 
organisation  at  first  seemed  beyond  the  powers  of  the  military 
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staff,  as  that  of  adminiBtration  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
dvilioDs  hastily  broueht  in  to  execute  the  important  duties  of 
the  commiasariat ;  and  for  Bome  time  the  sight  was  not  un- 
common of  one  regiment  left  to  exist  on  unbaked  flour  and 
other  raw  supplies,  whilst  it«  uext^^oor  neighbour  was  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  all  camp  requisites.  Such  inequalities, 
however,ae  well  as  those  first  apparent  id  the  armscarried, which 
were  of  various  patterns  and  values,  were  gradually  overcome 
by  energy  and  lavish  expenditure.  But  it  was  at  first  found 
harder  to  discipline  than  to  feed  this  great  armed  horde — for 
6uch  it  really  was  for  some  weeks  afler  MacClellan  took  the 
command. 

Id  such  a  case  discipline  must  commence  from  above,  and  the 
new  general  had  reason  enough  to  be  daunted  by  the  condition 
of  his  body  of  officers.  How  the  volunteer  r^ments  were 
furnished  with  these  has  already  been  described.  Numbers  of 
those  who  had  gained  commiesioDS  bo  easily  were  quite  unfit  to 
exercise  authority,  and  yet  under  the  Federal  military  code  had 
precisely  the  same  powers  over  their  men  as  if  they  had 
served  in  the  regulars  all  their  lives.  Of  course  such  authority 
would  often  be  abused ;  and  the  di£Bculties  thuB  arising  were 
enhanced  by  the  fact,  thnt  the  same  code  appeared  to  keep  the 
officers,  however  inefficient  or  unworthy,  free  from  any  penalty 
not  inflicted  by  a  legally  assembled  court-martial.  In  practice 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  this  principle.  It 
was  evaded,  therefore,  by  the  rough  expedient  of  putting  the 
officer  chaiged  with  an  offence  under  arrest  as  though  for  trial, 
and  detaining  him  in  this  ignominious  position  until  he  resigned 
his  commission,  any  appeal  to  the  President  for  intervention 
heug  forwarded  with  the  accompanying  instruction  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  exei'cbe  his  supreme  authority  and  dismiss 
the  applicant.  A  large  part  of  the  openly  profligate  or  irre- 
guUr  were  thus  sternly  weeded  out.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
By  far  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  of  incompetency.  To 
pu^  the  army  from  these  certain  Examination  Committees 
were  aSier  some  time  appointed  which  went  to  their  work  un- 
flinchingly. The  examiaations  were  purposely  deferred  till  the 
generals  bad  obtained  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  officers 
to  be  tested,  which  was  furnished  in  private  notes  to  the  Com- 
tnittee.  Upon  this  information  chiefly  the  examination  was  based, 
and  made  more  or  less  severe  at  discretion,  the  object  being  not 
10  much  really  to  try  the  capabilities,  as  to  settle  the  future  posi- 
tion of  those  summoned  to  it.  If  the  candidate  was  known  to 
have  taken  pains  already,  or  to  be  likely  to  improve,  the  ques- 
tiiHung  was  simple,  and  the  certificate  easily  gained.     If  ill 
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reported  of,  he  was  invnriably  made  to  fail.  Ludicrous  and 
painful  scenes  followed,  and  we  are  told  of  some  who  literally 
cast  themselveB  at  thur  judges'  feet,  imploring  them  to  spare 
the  suppliant  the  loes  not  merely  of  his  epaulettes,  but  of  the 
in<KMne  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  earn.  Injustice,  it  is  added, 
was  no  doubt  done  in  some  instances,  but  a  lees  injustice  than 
tiie  retention  of  these  inefficient  men  in  the  army  would  hare 
been  to  the  soldiers  below  them.  The  governors  of  States, 
it  should  be  observed,  still  retained  the  nominal  right  of  filling 
up  the  vacancies  that  daily  follonred  on  the  application  of  this 
test.  But  when  once  it  was  made  clear  that  the  nominee 
would  be  disqualified  for  ignorance,  nomination  became  of  little 
use,  and  promotion  fell  naturally  to  the  regimental  authorities, 
snd  usually  to  the  most  useful  officers.  This  process  of  elimi- 
nation in  the  upper  ranks  told  speedily  on  the  general  discipline. 
Not  that  American  volunteers  ever  acquire  that  outward  respect 
for  their  military  superiors  which  is  the  law  of  Eui-opean  armies. 
But,  at  least,  orders  came  to  be  obeyed.  Officers  who  had  the 
natural  gift  of  command  rapidly  acquired  the  trust  of  their  men, 
mtelligence  and  education  making  it  much  easier  to  enforce 
regulations  than  an  outward  observer  of  the  easy  manners  on 
either  side  would  have  believed.  Once  well  understood  to  be 
salutary.'the  necessary  constraints  of  military  life  were  sub- 
mitted to  with  extraordinary  readiness,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  regiments  of  foreigners,  turbulence  and  continued 
disobedience  were  'quite  as  unknown  as  in  more  thoroughly 
disciplined  armies.  There  was  one  isolated  attempt  at  mutiny, 
indeed,  very  soon  after- MacClellan  assumed  command  ;  but  it 
was  put  down  witheaseby  the  prompt  use  of  some  regulars  who 
were  at  hand,  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  the  depriva^- 
tion  of  the  regimental  standard,  the  battalion  thus  disgraced 
becoming  afterwards  one  of  the  best  behaved  corps  in  the  army. 
An  extraordinary  test  of  the  obedience  of  these  volunteers  to 
reasonable  orders,  proving  also  a  great  advantage  to  their  subse- 
quent discipline,  was  the  decision  taken  very  early  to  exclude 
absolutely  all  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  camps.  The  pro- 
vost marshal  diligently  searched  the  canteens  from  time  to  time 
to  see  this  carried  out.  The  only  spirits  kept  by  the  commiit- 
sariat  were  reserved  strictly  for  hospital  cases,  or  issued  under 
special  orders  to  parties  put  to  extraordinarily  hard  work,  or  en- 
camped in  swamps.  Out  of  Washington  itself  it  soon  came  to 
pass  that  adrunken  soldier  was  athing  unknown, and  through- 
out the  subsequent  operations  it  proved  easy  to  enforce  Uie 
rule,  except,  indeed,  again  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  regiments, 
tiie  Germans,  on  opportunity,  proving  more  faiuifut  to  tb^ 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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Ituferbier  than  their  orders,  and  other  Europeans  indulging 
■tealthily  in  eau-de-vie. 

The  elements  of  diBcipUne  once  established,  drill  and  tactics 
followed  in  the  order  of  instruction.  Here  again  the  absence 
of  trained  officers  seemed  to  present  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, and  these  were  once  more  met  by  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  men  on  M-htch  the  historian  dwells  so  admiringly. 
The  large  number  of  three  field  officers  to  each  battahon, 
borrowed  by  the  Americans  from  our  organisation,  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  a  Frenchman's  judgment  for  a 
etiading  army,  but  is  admitted  to  have  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage  here,  in  the  many  cases  where  either  the 
c«loDeI,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  the  major  took  pains  to  show 
himself  a  ndlling  learner  as  welt  as  a  teacher,  and  had  a  natural 
gift  for  command.  Whichever  it  happened  to  be  of  the  three 
fell  naturally  into  the  position  of  chief  instructor  to  the  batta- 
lion. The  colonels,  however,  showed  particular  zeal  in  vying 
nith  each  other  in  these  exercises;  and  it  was  a  common  sight, 
sAer  the  day's  drills  were  done,  to  see  the  officers  assemSled 
in  their  commander's  tent  to  undergo  a  private  course  of  in- 
Btmction  in  the  regulations  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
morrow.  Much  the  same  process  of  hard  personal  toil  and  study 
was  carried  Out  with  the  regimental  account-keeping.  But  here 
the  success  was  not  so  general  as  in  the  matter  of  drill ;  and 
the  Comte  tells  us  that  one  must  have  been  personally  present 
■t  an  inspection  of  some  of  these  battalions,  a  duty  that  no 
doubt  often  fell  on  MacClellan's  staff,  to  understand  the  mise- 
ries caused  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  officers  who  were  re- 
quired as  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  up  regularly  the  books  and 
returns  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Gradually  MacClellan's  exertions  bore  fruit,  and  his  idens 
of  making  his  command  really  mobile  took  practical  substance. 
Order  and  discipline  were  fairly  maintained ;  his  staff  was  as 
efficient  as  its  still  modest  numbers  allowed ;  and  regiments, 
brigades,  and  even  divisions  became  units  disposable  for  action 
tt  the  need.  One  terrible  flaw  there  remained  that  his  powers 
could  not  mend,  and  as  it  lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  war,  and  has  never  before  been  thoroughly  exposed,  it  de- 
serves special  notice.  Admirably  as  the  American  volunteer 
system  served  the  special  purpose  of  raising  suddenly  great 
bodies  of  men,  it  created  no  reserve  whatever  to  supply  vacan- 
des.  Once  formed  and  sent  away  from  its  State,  the  regiment 
left  no  depot,  for  as  all  the  posts  considered  worth  filling  were 
with  the  head-quartera,  there  was  no  one  who  could  carry  on 
•t  He  home  the  business  of  recruiting,  much  leas  of  traimn^.  , 
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Ao  action  or  two,  a  week  in  the  aun,  a  swampy  bironaCi  might 
leave  it  the  mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self;  and  although  the 
same  State  or  municipality  might  send  a  freah  battalion  to  re- 
lieve it,  there  was  do  connexion  between  the  two,  nor  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  aew  comers  from  the  experience  of  the  reduced 
but  comparatively  veteran  body.  To  have  attempted  to 
remedy  tjiis  by  altering  the  volunteer  system  at  its  root,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  fatal  to  its  working.  Xor  was  it 
until  the  stem  pressure  of  events  made  the  dreaded  word  Con- 
scription famUiar  among  the  hitherto  free  citizens  of  the  North, 
that  the  President  obtained  a  power  of  keeping  up  the  number 
of  his  most  valuable  corps.  With  conscription,  or  following 
soon  upon  it,  a  new  commander-in-chief  came  into  power,  m 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown ;  and  General  Grant,  freely  using 
the  means  denied  to  MncClellan,  and  consolidating  two  or 
three  of  the  reduced  corps  of  veterans  into  one,  gained  a 
vigour  and  steadiness  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  unknown 
during  its  previous  three  years  of  service. 

Each  branch  of  the  army  formed  with  such  pains  by  Mac- 
Clellan  had  its  peculiarities,  which  were  reproduced  in  more  or 
less  degree  whenever  Federal  troops  were  organised,  and  were> 
in  fact,  national  characteristics.  The  Comte  is  a  friendly  critic, 
but  he  is  also  keen  aud  searching ;  and  he  tells  us  of  the  Infan- 
try, that  the  men  were  strong  of  limb,  but  careless  of  husband- 
ing their  powers  for  a  long  march,  unskilled  in  the  fitting 
of  their  equipments,  and  of  a  had  carriage.  As  to  the  care 
of  their  arms,  it  was  a  thing  unknown  to  them ;  a  fact  that 
might  be  amply  testified  to  by  the  independent  witness  of  Bri- 
tish officers,  who  saw  the  soldiers  of  Bumside  and  Hooker 
bivouacking  on  the  Kappahannock  under  rude  tents  supported 
by  their  mating  muskets.  Moreover  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  very  indifferent  shots  in  action,  a  fault  due  largely  to  the 
first  issues  of  arms  being  of  so  wretched  a  character  as  to  dis- 
courage target  practice  as  part  of  the  ordinary  exennses. 

The  Artillery  was  a  very  favourite  arm  with  these  volunteers, 
suiting,  as  our  author  justly  observes  it  does,  the  American 
tara  for  mechanics.  And  the  troops  of  this  branch  had  the 
odvant^e  of  much  better  instruction  relatively  than  the  in- 
fantry, masmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  regular  force 
were  artilleiists,  a  fact  which  enabled  MacClellau  to  assign  a 
battery  of  regulars  to  each  of  his  divisions  as  a  model  for  tnose 
of  the  volunteers.  The  latter  were  organised  entirely  by  single 
companies  or  batteries,  each  commanded  by  a  captain ;  thus 
the  volunteer  artillery  was  not  burdened,  as  was  the  infan- 
try, with  a  staff  of  untrained  field  officers ;  and  the  r^^Iar 
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artillery  officers,  as  far  as  available,  fell  naturally  into  the 
vacant  higher  posts. 

The  greatest  difficulty  by  far  lay  wiUi  the  Cavalry.  Their 
regiments  arrived  strong  in  the  ntimbers  and  zeal  of  their  men, 
but  wholly  lacking  all  else  that  was  needful  for  efficiency.  Their 
equipments  and  cnargers  had  to  be  supplied  them  by  the  Fede- 
ral Govemment,  and  when  these  were  found  the  men  had  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  riding,  a  new  one  to  nearly  all ;  for,  as  the 
Comte  observes,  the  Northern  American  has  lost  in  this  respect 
the  traditional  skill  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It.  took  several 
campaigns,  therefore,  to  toach  them  the  first  elements  of  their 
buuness  ;  and  it  may  be  added  from  other  sources  that  in  this 
they  invariably  aimed  too  high  or  too  low  for  practical  utility, 
whilst  the  necessary  care  of  their  horses  was  so  neglected 
that  a  few  days  of  service  often  left  large  detachments  dts- 
mounted.  In  fact  the  want  of  steady  exertions  in  this  every- 
day duty  for  a  long  time  paralysed  tne  cavalry  of  the  Federal 
Bervice ;  yet  where  good  chieft  were  forthcoming  for  certain 
r^imeuts,  the  growth  in  aptitude  for  Held  duties  was  more 
marked  and  rapid  than  in  the  infantry,  and  gave  special  oppor- 
tunities for  distinction  to  the  commanders. 

As  to  the  Engineer  branch,  the  difficulties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  organisation  might  have  seemed  In  the  abstract  as 
great  as  with  the  Horse,  for  the  few  tr^ned  officers  belonging 
to  this  arm  were  scarcely  enough  to  carry  out  tbe  necessary 
works,  &r  less  to  instruct  the  men  enrolled.  But  a  powerful  aid 
was  here  at  hand  in  the  large  class  of  civil  engineers  who  were 
serving  in  the  volunteers,  men  not  highly  taught  in  theory, 
hut  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  the  rude  exigencies  of  a  new 
country  ;  and  very  soon  some  special  regiments  were  trained 
effectively  for  the  service,  whilst  the  rougher  works  so  abun- 
dantly used  throughout  the  war  were  left  to  the  infantry,  who 
had  always  a  share  of  skilled  labourera  among  their  ranks,  and 
supplied  the  rest  of  what  was  needed  from  their  general  intelli- 
gence. In  fact  this  constructive  faculty  of  the  volunteers  was 
at  first  often  greatly  abused,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  speak 
of  the  opening  of  MacClellan's  operations ;  and  round  Washing- 
ton it  prevailed  lai^ely  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  parade 
training.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  skill  thus  acquired  proved 
of  vast  service  afterwards,  when  movements  became  extended  ; 
and  miles  of  solid  intrenchments,  thoroughly  united  by  the 
favourite  '  corduroy  '  roads,  mode  each  great  position  after  a 
short  time  impregnable;  whilst  huge  bridges  of  simple  but 
solid  construction  spanned  great  streams  with  a  celerity  that 
Enropean  armiea  could  not,  even  with  the  same  abundant  ma- 
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teriat,  have  imitated.  To  such  perfection  was  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  war  carried,  that  in  Sherman's  Atlantic  campaign  a 
solid  trestlework  bridge,  half  a  mile  lon^,  was  constructed  in  five 
days  across  the  Chattahoochie,  carrying  the  Federal  line  of 
operations  forward  firmly  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and 
ensuring  the  final  success  of  the  invasion. 

Of  the  staff  of  these  Federal  armies,  the  Comte  tella  us  little 
except  as  to  its  insufficiency,  which  no  doubt  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  he  personally  felt  keenly.  MacClellan,  at  the 
head  of  1 50,000  men,  had  but  four  officers  for  his  topographical 
duties,  and  eight  for  all  hia  personal  services.  But  it  snould 
be  added  tJiat  as  the  war  grew  more  and  more  absorbing  to 
the  national  mind,  the  old  democratic  jealousy  of  this  necessary 
adjunct  to  military  command  faded  away,  and  the  two  aides* 
<le-camp  assigned  to  MacDowell  before  Bull  Run  were  repre- 
sented in  the  best  independent  army  corps  formed  in  the  war, 
that  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Alabama,  by  some  thirty  officers 
attached  to  General  Wilson,  the  demands  being  probably  then 
limited  chiefly  to  the  number  of  men  qualified  for  the  duties. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  follow  the  Federal  troops  into  the 
field,  and  see  how  the  inherent  peculiarities  indicated  were 
developed  or  modified  by  its  trials.  We  take  by  natural  pre- 
ference of  the  many  campaigns  described  in  these  volumes 
with  a  precision  and  yet  richness  of  detail  that  deserve  all  praise, 
the  great  operation  on  the  Kichmond  peninsula,  which  was 
conducted  by  MacClelhm  himself  as  soon  as  he  believed  his 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  in  working  order,  and  which  was  wit- 
nessed, and  actively  shared  in,  by  the  Comte  de  Paris.  This 
first  illustrated  the  slow  but  giant  power  of  the  North.  This 
first  displayed  the  admirable  military  skill  of  her  greatest 
adversary.  This  too,  closing  in  defeat  and  adversity  for  the 
Federals,  gave  their  general  and  soldiers  in  the  very  crisb  of 
that  ilisaster  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  formidable  was  the 
leader's  skill,  how  great  the  tenacity  of  the  army  he  had  framed 
with  such  care  out  of  the  roughest  materials  civilised  warfare 
everthre^v  together;  a  tenacity  long  since  acknowledged  as  re- 
markable, and  now  shown  to  be  due  to  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  the  American  volunteer.  But  in  acknowledging  these,  the 
Comte's  introduction  recalls  to  us  the  praise  due  to  MacClellan 
for  the  care  which  developed  them ;  and  the  skill  and  pains  he 
bestowed  on  his  primary  task  of  organisation  deserve  all  the 
more  recognition,  since  they  drew  on  him  to  some  extent  the 
sarcasm  of  nis  less  patient  fellow-countrymen,  or  at  least  seriously 
diminished  his  eany  popularity. 

It  was  perhaps  a  consciousness  of  this  change  in  public 
L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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feetmg  that  gave  so  tnucli  force  to  Linooln's  obatinacy  in  coa- 
teating  MacCleilan's  proposed  strat^y.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  oDce  declared  ready  for  field  service  in  tne  early 
spring  of  1862,  its  general  was  set  on  uaing  the  best  means  of 
water  transport  at  his  disposal  for  throwing  it  at  once  on  to  the 
tontfaem  part  of  Virginia  near  Kiehm(md.  The  President  was 
as  earnest  in  insisting  that  it  should  advance  against  that 
cttj  overland,  so  as  to  keep  constantly  between  Washington, 
froin  which  it  started,  and  the  Confederate  army.  It  would  be 
going  beyond  the  limits  we  have  assigned  ourselves  to  discuss 
this  question  ia  detail.  All  subsequent  experience  proved  the 
justice  of  MacCleilan's  views,  and  most  of  all  the  bloody  and 
inefiectual  trials  made  by  Grant  more  than  two  years  later  of 
the  line  of  operations  favoured  by  the  President,  which  line  the 
general,  af^r  boaeting  that  he  would  keep  to  it  throughout 
the  summer  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  as  hopeless,  fall- 
ii^  back  upon  that  which  MacClellao  selected  from  the  first 
For  our  purpose  it  is  here  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  compromise  forced  upon  the  latter  against  his  will ; 
and  when  the  transhipment  of  his  army  to  the  James  penin- 
sula was  far  advanced,  a  curt  despatch  told  him  the  supreme 
«Dtb(Hity  of  the  PresideDt  had  detained  before  Washington 
the  best  of  his  four  army  corps,  numbering  nearly  40,000 
mea,  under  MacDowell,  on  which  too  he  had  specially 
reckoned  for  turning  the  defence  east  of  Richmond  by  a 
flmilHng  movement  to  be  made  to  the  north  of  his  own  line 
of  advance.  The  Comte's  personal  feelings  in  favour  of  his 
old  chief  are  as  strong  as  his  championship  of  the  Union 
oause,  which  he  identifies  from  the  first  with  the  Abolition  that 
it  adopted  later.  With  him,  therefore,  the  deduction  of  this 
contingent  assumes  an  importance  which  made  it  vitally  in- 
jurious to  the  success  of  the  campiugn.  But  this  assumption 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  proof,  and  mdeed  there  is  reason  to 
dispute  it  from  his  own  narrative.  Those  who  read  the  sub- 
teqnent  chapters  to  which  he  refers  will  perhaps  t^ee  with 
OS  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  leading  so  great  and  yet 
■o  raw  an  army  as  MacClellan  had  agamst  a  chief  such  as 
Lee,  who  was  soon  to  oppose  him,  and  in  such  a  country 
>s  that  he  entered  on,  would  not  have  been  lessened  by  a  large 
Qumeiioal  addition.  The  failurtj  that  followed  was  probably 
inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the  enterjirise,  including  an  ele- 
ment of  over-caution  in  the  commander,  the  action  of  which  is 
hinted  at  not  obscurely  at  various  parts  of  Ae  narrative.  It  is 
cerudnly  impossible  to  lay  the  failure  wholly  on  President 
I^ncoln's  Bboolders ;  though  no  just  cntic  can  approve  his 
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interfereDce  with  plana  for  the  succese  of  which  he  alill  held 
the  general  persouaUy  reeponeible. 

Deprived  of  MacDowell's  corpa,  the  anny  of  the  Potomac 
was  Btitl  a  very  formidable  mass.  The  tTanBhipmenf  of  109,000 
men,  with  44  batteries  of  artillery  and  15,000  mules  and  horses, 
might  haveBeemed  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  reality,  however, 
it  cost  MacClellan  less  personal  trouble  than  any  other  step 
of  hia  campaign.  Four  hundred  transports,  with  sbundance 
of  steam  power  to  move  them,  were  at  his  dispotia],  and  the 
operation  was  conducted  with  speed  and  success.  On  March 
17th  the  first  man  stepped  on  board  at  Washington  j  on  April 
6th  the  last  of  the  host  landed  at  Fortress  Munroe,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Jamestown  peninsula,  with  no  greater  casual- 
ties reported  than  the  loss  of  a  few  mules ;  two  days  earlier  the 
advance-^ard  of  the  army  had  b^un  to  move  on  Kichmond, 
distant  less  than  eighty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  first  twenty 
brought  the  head  of  its  columns  in  face  of  an  enemy. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  UluatrBte  from  ^is 

Kint  of  the  campaign  how  much  more  thoroughly  the  Comte  de 
uis  has  done  bis  work  tJian  any  of  hia  predecessors.  Former 
historians  were  content  to  say  that  the  Confederates  had  taken 
up  their  first  defensive  position  at  Yorktown,  some  of  them  even 
omitting  to  remark  that  this  spot,  so  important  then,  was  still 
more  famous  eighty  years  before  when  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  there  closed  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  need  not 
follow  the  writer  in  the  glowiug  sentiments  with  which  he 
naturally  depicts  the  scene  where  French  and  American 
soldiers  had  side  by  side  thrown  up  and  held  those  investing 
lines  that  ruined  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  over  the  New 
World.  We  may  borrow  from  him,  however,  the  top<^raphica] 
secret  as  to  the  site  which  twice  within  a  century  gave  it» 
importance  to  an  otherwise  utterly  obscure  hamlet;  and  in 
doing  this  may  complete  what  he  tells  hy  information  from 
an  even  higher  source.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
narrow  peninsula  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  Richmond 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  James,  on  the  north  by 
the  York  River,  the  former  bringing  its  foreign  trade  to  the 
city,  the  other  being  navigable  for  a  long  distance.  The  James 
was  scaled  to  the  Federal  ships  by  the  presence  of  the  iron-clad 
•  Virginia,'  but  their  fleet  might  have  accompanied  the  right  of 
the  army  far  up  the  peninsula  as  it  moved  onwards,  but  lor  the 
fact  that  the  York  River  contracts,  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
from  its  extremity,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  fully  commanded 
irom  both  shores.    Here  Yorktown  lies  on  its  southern  side  ;  and 
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the  Confederates,  with  heav^  batteries  there,  and  gune  oppo- 
ate  at  Gloucester  Point,  barred  the  Rtream  etTectuatly,  and 
vere  as  little  likely  to  yield  it  without  serious  resistanee  as 
the  British  troops  that  lay  on  the  same  ground  in  the 
older  war.  Washington,  however,  had  approached  it  from  the 
lUchmond  side  and  invested  it  with  ease,  whilst  the  Federals 
found  their  task  by  no  means  bo  simple.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  if  any  tract  of  ground  in  the  United 
States  wonld  be  well  known  in  a  military  sense,  this  historic 
«M>t  would  have  thus  been  familiar.  Such  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  however,  and  in  stating  this  we  come  at  once  to  the 
striking  point  of  variation  between  the  military  art  as  prac- 
tised in  Europe  and  in  America.  Neither  the  engineers  of  the 
Umted  States  army,  nor  its  general  staff,  bad  been  maintained 
with  any  view  to  preparing  for  war  on  their  own  shores.  The 
examination  of  important  sites  for  defence,  the  preparation  of 
«ood  maps  of  even  the  coast  line,  were  duties  invariably 
deferred  for  want  of  hands  to  execute  them,  until  Congress 
«itne  day  actually  decided  that  such  a  ]i06t  should  be  fortified. 
Outside  the  limits  of  Fortress  Munroe  the  James  peninsula 
was  therefore  an  unknown  country  to  the  Federal  staff.  Of  the 
few  officers  at  MacGlellaa's  side  not  one  had  ever  been  near 
Torktown ;  and  the  wretched  maps  at  hand  served  only  to  mis- 
lead. It  was  known  that  not  far  from  Yorktown  a  large 
stream,  called  Warwick  Creek,  emptied  itself  into  the  James; 
1iut  no  one  present  was  aware  that  its  sluggish  and  swampy 
tourse  cuts  the  whole  peninsula  across  to  nearly  within  the  range 
of  heavy  guns  from  the  oW  British  lines.  These  had  now  been 
repaired,  and  formidably  armed,  and  with  the  line  of  the  creek, 
barred  all  further  advance.  But  the  want  of  any  proper  re- 
connoitring to  precede  the  march,  had  left  the  Federals  in  such 
perfect  ignorance  of  this,  that,  as  we  have  heard  from  General 
MacClellan's  lips,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  marching  by 
and  investing  Yorktown  should  it  prove  not  to  be  abandoned, 
tmtil  the  60,000  men  who  were  marching  on  Kichmond  came 
anddenly,  on  April  5tb,  before  the  obstacle  which  actually 
checked  them  for  a  whole  month.  General  Magruder,  who 
<»ininanded  the  Confederates,  had  with  him  at  this  time  but 
11,000  men;  for  MacClellan's  change  of  base  by  water  from 
Washington  to  Fortress  Munroe  had  deceived  his  adversaries, 
and  the  main  force  was  still  far  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 
When  the  formidable  truth  became  known  there,  adrices  were 
sent  to  Magruder  to  retire,  before  what  was  reported  to  be  an 
overwhelming  force.  But  he  was  obstinate  by  nature,  and  had 
no  doubt  the  dislike  natural  to  an  old  artillerist  to  abimdon  the 
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funs  that  had  been  brought  to  Yorktowo  with  so  much  pains, 
rith  happy  audacity,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground, 
and,  keeping  6,000  men  in  or  about  the  works  of  Yorktown, 
dispersed  the  rest  along  the  "Warwick  Creek  at  the  few  openings 
where  paths  approached  it,  so  as  to  make  as  much  display  of 
their  numbers  as  possible.  The  wooded  nature  of  the  ground, 
especially  near  the  swamps  through  which  the  stream  took  its 
course,  favoured  this  design,  and  for  the  time  it  completely 
imposed  on  hia  opponent.  A  vigorous  attack  on  one  of  the 
Bl%htly  defended  passages,  with  feinta  here  and  there  to  cover 
it,  must  have  infalliblv  pierced  his  line,  the  Comte  tells  us, 
and  wade  him  pay  dearly  for  his  temerity.  Had  this  been  done 
promptly,  Yorktown  would  have  been  turned  and  invested 
at  once,  and  the  whole  peninsula  fallen  into  MacClellan's  hands 
before  the  Confederates  arrived  to  hold  it  in  force.  But  the 
Comte  forgets  that  in  stating  all  this  he  is  ignoring  bis  own 
conclusions.  Quick-sighted  reconnoitring  followed  Toy  speedy 
decision,  and  a  sharp  advance  on  the  decisive  point  as  soon  as 
the  enemy's  defensive  position  is  fairly  made  out — these  are  at- 
tributes of  an  invading  army  quite  other  than  that  which  now 
stood  still  before  Warwick  Creek.  Such  combinations  need 
more  than  docility,  endurance,  and  the  sense  of  numbers.  For 
success  of  this  sort  there  is  demanded  the  steadiness,  energy, 
and  dash  which  only  come  with  experience  of  war,  or  with 
the  fullest  peace  training  for  that  great  ordeal,  such  as  Prussia 
underwent  before  1866.  So  the  Federal  host  first  halted,  aad 
presently  sat  down  to  make  what  might  have  been  a  formal 
siege  attack  of  the  weak  line  that  imposed  on  them.  Reinforce- 
ments were  of  course  hurried  up  to  Magruder,  whilst  Mac- 
Clellan  was  preparing  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  passives ; 
and  though  the  Federals  soon  had  their  100,000  men  t<^etlier, 
much  precious  time  was  lost  before  all  was  pronounced  ready. 
On  the  16th  of  April  the  attack  was  essayed,  and  at  first  vrith 
seeming  Eucceas ;  for  a  Vermont  regiment,  covered  by  a  cnisb- 
ing  fire  of  artillery,  got  across  the  creek  into  the  enemy's  works. 
But  the  officers  on  the  spot  were  so  unskilled  as  to  be  para- 
lysed by  their  own  advantage.  None  knew  that  this  particular 
assault  was  to  be  turned  into  a  decisive  one  if  it  succeeded ; 
and  so  reserves  were  held  back,  and  orders  waited  for,  till  the 
opportunity  had  passed  by,  the  Yermonts  being  finally  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  ranks. 

Eleven  days  had  already  been  lost  before  an  insignificant 
obstacle,  and  the  Federal  soldiers  were  becoming  discoura^^ed 
at  the  evident  want  of  enterprise  in  their  commanders.  Yet 
MacClellan  was  apparently  afraid  to  risk  another  unsuccessful 
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asKaalt,  and  determined  to  attack  Yorktown  itself,  the  key  of 
the  hoetile  position,  b;  regular  siege  works  pushed  on,  tJbe 
front  of  its  lines  covering  the  ground  between  Warwick  Creek 
and  the  York  River.  And  when  orders  were  once  given  the 
new  undertaking  was  carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  thoroughness 
that  might  have  astonished  the  beat  engineers  of  Europe.  All 
the  pains  before  spent  in  preparing  approaches  to  the  passages 
of  the  creek  were  now  concentrated  on  the  mile  and  a  half  of 
open  ground  at  its  head.  Wide  buttresses  for  guns,  spacious 
parallels,  strong  '  corduroy  '  roads  to  bear  the  heaviest  cannon, 
rude  quays  on  which  to  land  the  siege  trains  that  MacClellan 
resolved  to  use  for  this  purpose,  grew  like  works  of  magic  under 
tiioaeands  of  strong  hands.  The  first  parallel  was  traced  on 
April  17th,  the  day  after  the  repulse,  along  the  edge  of  what, 
to  the  distant  spectator,  might  have  seemea  a  tracklees  forest, 
the  wood  BO  dense  that  MacCleilan's  headquarter  camp,  thougb 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  was  found  quite  secure 
&om  them.  On  May  4th,  the  Confederates,  now  under  John- 
stone, discovering  that  they  must  be  crushed  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  superior  fire  about  to  open,  withdrew  at  nightfall 
from  Yorktown,  making  good  their  retreat  up  the  peninsula, 
but  at  the  cost  of  sacr^cing  more  than  seventy  heavy  guns, 
abandoned  in  their  haste.  The  York  River  was  of  course 
now  opened  to  MacClellas'a  squadron,  as  the  road  to  his 
troops,  and  both  pushed  on  westward,  their  long  hesitation  and 
apparent  imbeoiuty  hardly  redeemed  by  the  final  success 
of  this  their  first  great  operation. 

We  hurry  purposely  past  the  afiair  of  Williamsburg  which 
followed,  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  the 
fint  great  general  action  of  the  campaign,  fought  May  30  and 
31.  The  Confederates  here  first  showed  that  fierceness  in  the 
offensive  which  became  the  characteristic  of  their  Virginian 
army,  and  crushed,  though  they  did  not  destroy,  as  had  been 
hoped  at  Bichmond,  the  left,  wing  of  their  enemy,  on  which 
the  chief  assault  was  directed.  But  they  were  sorely  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  day ;  and  his  temporary  successor 
nuE  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  pushing  promptly  tlie 
advantages  gained.  On  the  Federal  side,  as  t£e  Comte  tells  us 
plainly,  there  was  much  depression  at  the  feeling  that  the 
defensive  attitude,  in  which  their  general  had  thought  victory 
certain,  as  suiting  the  character  of  American  troops,  had 
hardly  saved  them  from  disaster ;  and  they  were  not  aware 
how  the  depressing  effect  of  Johnstone's  withdrawal  on  the 
hitherto  high  spirits  of  the  Confederates  was  greatly  increased 
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on  its  being  diBCOYered  tlmt  MacClellan's  care  and  skill  had 
completely  united  tlie  two  wings  of  hia  army,  now  on  Ae 
opposite  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  by  caienil  roadmaking- 
and  bridging,  so  that  each  could  promptly  support  the  other 
at  need.  Ttiis  precaution  had  been  steadily  carried  out  ever 
^nce  MacClellan  had  decided  to  put  his  right  across  the 
stream  to  its  north  aide,  and  when  it  became  known  to  the 
Confederates,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  ruining  the  wing  they 
had  supposed  isolated,  and  fell  back  towards  Richmond,  with 
but  barren  claim  to  victory. 

Then  came  a  pause  in  the  campaign  which  lasted  from  the 
Ist  to  the  20tli  of  June.  During  all  this  time  MacClellan 
kept  his  army  divided  by  the  Chickahominy  for  the  same  rea- 
€on  that  had  at  first  led  him  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  key  to  a  strategy  that  seems  so  unnecessarily  dangerous 
lay  originally  in  the  hope  he  still  had  of  drawing  MacDowell's 
-corps  from  the  front  of  Washington  to  his  aid  by  a  land  march, 
when  he  proposed  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  aid  its  flanking 
movement  by  extending  his  right.  Lincoln  not  only  promised 
to  spare  it,  but  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  but  for  the 
genuine  alarm  created  at  Washington,  at  this  crisis  of  the  war, 
by  Jackson's  famous  successes  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campugn  against  the  three  divided  Federal  forces;  forces 
which  were  to  have  overwhelmed  him  and  captured  his  army, 
but  which  he  beat  with  rapid  Buccessive  strokes,  such  as  Jor 
brilliant  illustration  of  genius  in  war  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  when 
with  a  handful  of  way-worn  men,  he  for  a  time  kept  the 
allies  from  approaching  Paris. 

When  the  hope  of  MacDowell's  aid  faded  away,  and  Lin- 
coln and  his  War  Secretary  grew  alarmed  afresh  for  their 
capital,  MacClellan  still  found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  portion  of 
his  army  well  to  the  north  to  cover  the  single  line  of  Bupphes 
which  brought  him  provisions  by  the  railroad  from  York  River, 
and  which  had  recently  been  seriously  threatened  by  Stuart's 
-candry.  All  this  time  MacClellan's  inaction  seems  to  need 
excuse,  since  the  Confederate  force  covering  Richmond  was 
much  weaker  than  his  own ;  but,  on  the  Comte's  showing,  the 
ceaseless  and  judicious  aclivily  displayed  by  the  new  Con- 
federate commander,  Lee,  along  various  points  of  the  Federal 
front,  completely  deceived  his  opponent  on  this  head,  and  also 
completely  concealed  the  weakness  of  the  works  of  Richmond 
behind  him,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  formidable  nature 
that  was  supposed  in  the  Federal  camp.  There  was  a  dis- 
tisct  mistrust,  we  are  told,  of  the  powers  of  the  army  for 
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direct  attack,  as  compared  with  those  it  could  pat  forth  in 
in  trench  menta  and  works  of  approach — and  a  feeling  of  thiB 
Bort  was  unfavourable  to  action.  Corinth  had  just  fallen  in 
tbe  West  to  a  long  and  tedious  series  of  operations  conducted 
by  Halleck  on  the  principles  of  the  engineer  rather  than  those 
of  the  general ;  and  men  asked  themselves  whether  it  were 
not  hest  after  all  to  enter  a  place  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
than  to  take  a  ruined  work  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  throwing 
up  of  lines  of  cover,  and  the  burning  of  powder,  many 
of  the  Federal  generals  believed  at  this  time,  might  be  bo 
managed  as  to  make  success  with  superior  numbers  assured, 
and  so  spare  the  risk  there  must  always  be  in  a  supreme 
struggle  for  the  mastery.  MacClellao,  we  must  believe,  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments  his  former  ude-de-camp 
freely  ascribes  to  those  around  him ;  for  the  fourth  week  since 
the  indecisive  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  entered  on  without 
further  result  than  tbe  retentiou  of  tlie  ground  held  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital,  while  the  hoped-fot  co- 
operation irom  Washington  was  awaited.  But  on  the  24th  of 
June  news  brought  by  a  deserter  made  it  certain  that  Jack- 
son and  his  corps  were  far  advanced  on  the  march  towards 
Richmond,  and  it  needed  no  inspiration  to  foretell  that  their 
arrival  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  inaction. 

The  '  strategic  change  of  base '  which  has  been  made  a  sort 
of  mocking  byword  against  the  name  of  MacClellan,  became 
instantly  a  necessity,  as  his  historian  shows,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  certain  that  Jackson  had  been  allowed  by  his  former 
adversaries  to  withdraw  his  corps  secretly  and  swiftly  to  Lee'a 
aid,  although  it  made  part  of  a  deliberate  design  which  cir- 
cumstances forced  on  the  Federal  general.  *  Onfy  those,'  says 
the  Comte,  '  who  have  known  what  the  burden  is  of  such  a 
'  heavy  reeponBibility,  who  have  pointed  out  long  beforehand 
'  the  dangers  that  the  faults  of  others  would  cause,  and  after 
'  having  thus  shown  them  in  vain,  have  suddenly  been  com- 
'  pellcd  Xo  face  them,  can  know  what  tlie  thoughts  were  that 
'then  filled  the  soul  of  the  Federal  chief.'  But,  instead  of 
giving  way  under  the  trial,  he  drew  inspiration  from  it,  and 
decided  at  once  on  the  only  movement  which  promised  im- 
mediate safety  for  his  army,  with  perhaps  a  final  counter-attack 
on  Richmond  along  the  James ;  the  transfer  of  his  army  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  north  bank  of  the  former  river,  with 
the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  communications  leading 
to  the  York,  on  which  the  coming  blow  would  be  directed. 
Hastily  collecting,  therefore,  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  in- 
ctudini;  2,500  cattle,  be  prepared  to  make  a  flank  march  from 
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the  Chickabommy  to  the  James  with  no  other  supplies,  through 
a  difficult  counti7,  chiefly  covered  by  a  swampy  forest  known 
as  the  White  Creek.  The  step  was  a  singularly  bold  one,  and 
in  BtrikiiiK  contrast  to  the  caution  which  had  hitherto  marked 
his  operations.  But  this  contrast,  as  his  historian  observes,  suits 
well  the  American  character,  which  can  at  times  combine  the 
Btrangeet  daring  with  its  ordinary  prudence  and  hesitation. 

Unfortunately  for  MacClellan's  reputation  his  movements 
were  not  as  prompt  ae  his  designs.  Perhaps  this  was  in- 
evitable with  so  large  a  mass  of  comparatively  raw  troops  to 
deal  with ;  but  the  fact  might  have  been  put  with  mOTe  plun- 
ness  in  the  narrative  before  us,  which  at  this  one  point  seems 
to  fail  in  precision.  He  expected  that  the  combined  Con- 
federate attack  would  be  made  on  the  28tb,  but  this  estimate 
did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  eagemesB  and  speed  of  his 
adversaries.  On  the  eve  of  the  26th  they  began  to  fall  upon 
his  exposed  wing,  and  on  the  27th  the  apparently  decisive 
battle  of  Gaines'  Hill  found  Jackson  turning  the  Federal 
right  and  driving  it  back  over  the  Chickahominy,  onished 
in  numbers  and  spirit,  and  abandoning  a  large  part  of  its 
guns  to  the  victorious  foe,  whilst  Magnider'a  false  attack 
along  the  southern  bank  had  kept  the  main  body  of  the 
Federals  too  fully  occupied  to  support  it 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Confederates  asserted  their  vic- 
tory, and  even  hoped  for  such  a  crowning  triumph  as  might 
close  the  war  at  a  blow.  The  passages  of  the  stream  were  in 
their  hands ;  the  country  between  it  and  the  James  was,  as 
before  expbuned,  a  difficult  one,  better  known  to  them  than 
their  adversary.  And  he  bad,  to  all  appearance,  lost  his 
proper  conununications  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Destruction 
or  surrender  might  have  seemed  the  only  alternative,  judged 
by  the  ordinary  precedents  of  war.  But  it  was  precisely  here 
that  such  precedents  failed.  Although  ^e  '  strategic  change 
'  of  base  '  had  now  become  a  flight  for  safety,  to  be  executed 
in  the  very  face  of  a  victorious  enemy  whose  vigour  and  skill 
had  just  been  so  signally  displayed,  MacClelbm  lost  not  his 
confidence  in  himeelf,  and,  what  is  far  more  surprising,  his  men 
showed  as  much  trust  in  his  leadership,  and  as  much  faith  in 
their  own  defensive  power,  as  though  they  were  the  victors 
instead  of  the  vanquisned  in  the  struggle  at  the  Chickahominy. 
The  history  of  European  warfare  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  to 
find  a  parallel  to  tiie  events  of  the  six  days  that  followed. 
Through  the  White  Oak  Swamp  100,000  men  took  their  re- 
treating way,  carrying  with  them  their  provisions  and  stores. 
On  their  rear  and  on  either  fiauk  pressed  the  pursuers  flushed 
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with  recent  victory.  From  the  east  Jackson  sought  to  com- 
plete liifl  late  success  by  intercepting  them  wherever  there 
seemed  an  opening  to  thrmt  his  ti'oops  between  them  and  the 
load  to  the  James.  From  the  west  Magruder,  burning  to 
take  a  more  distinguished  part  than  had  yet  been  bis  lot, 
pressed  the  other  flank.  But  the  Federals  never  lost  heart, 
nor  yielded  any  decisive  point  till  it  could  serve  no  longer  to 
cover  their  retreat.  From  the  very  difficulties  of  the  swamp 
and  forest,  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  destruction 
or  shame,  their  unfailing  nerve  and  steadiness  drew  safety  and 
honour.  The  dangers  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  turned  to 
their  advantage  when  it  ceased,  and  having  made  good  their  re- 
treat through  the  White  Oak  to  the  open  ground  on  the  James, 
vhere  their  gunboats  lay  waiting  to  cover  their  retreat,  they 
rested  and  turned  fiercely  to  face  the  pursuers  in  the  first  posi- 
tion suited  to  form  line.  Desperate  at  the  thought  of  their 
coining  escape,  Magruder  threw  his  eager  regiments  on  the 
foe  b«ore  him,  prepared  at  any  sacrifice  to  push  it  in  panic 
rout  back  on  the  James ;  and  the  bloody  counterstroke  of 
Malvern  Hill,  which  drove  his  corps  back  shattered  from  an 
untouched  position,  covered  the  close  of  this  extraordinary 
campaign  with  a  halo  of  success  for  the  Federals  which  threw 
for  the  time  into  the  shade  their  late  defeat  and  the  long  hesi- 
tancy that  had  preceded  it.  At  Malvern  Hill  they  first  taught 
the  Confederates  the  truth  which  the  world  is  slowly  realising, 
that  the  American  soldier  is  most  formidable  when  apparent^ 
defeated,  and  least  subject  to  panic  when  retreating  before  a 
victorious  enemy.* 

•  These  concluding  lines  wiil  be  read  witli  melancholy  intereet  when 
it  is  knovrn  that  ihey  are  the  last  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
oar  valued  friend  and  contributor,  Culonel  Charles  Cheaaey,  of  the 
Ko^al  Engineers.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  this  paper 
he  fell  a  victim,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  to  the  mngular 
incleinaicy  of  this  untoward  spring.  Aa  a  militaiy  critic  Colonel 
Ohesney  was  admitted,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  contemporary  writers — accurate,  dispassioData,  and  pro- 
foundly  imbued  with  the  principles  and  history  of  his  art.  In  these 
pages  he  has  frequently  traced  the  progress  and  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  science  of  warfare,  more  especially  as  i]lustTal«d  by 
the  campaigns  of  the  American  and  German  armies ;  and  the  improve' 
meots  which  he  had  studied  in  foreign  armies  he  laboured,  not  unsuc- 
■^^ssfolly,  to  introduce  into  oar  own.  No  greater  low  could  be  BUstained 
by  the  service,  and  we  may  add  by  the  literature  of  the  service,  than 
clie  prtmatnre  death  of  this  modest  and  accompliBhed  soldier,  whose 
large  acquirements  and  mature  judgment  will  not  easily  be  replaced. 
To  hia  friends  the  loss  ia  still  more  irreparable. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Le  Lettere  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  publicaie 
cat  ricerdi  ed  i  contratti  artistici  per  cura  di  GaeTANO 
MiLANESl.     In  Firenze  ;   1875. 

2.  JLife  and  Works  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  By^ 
Chaeles  Heath  Wilson.  The  Life  partly  compiled 
from  that  of  AuRELio  Gotti.    London :  1876. 

3.  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  narrata  con  Faiuto  di 
nuovi  documenti  da  AuBELlo  Gotti,  direttore  delle  tw^ 
Gallerie  di  Firenze:  1875. 

4.  Michelntigiolo  Buonarroti.  Kicordo  al  Popolo  Italiano. 
Firenze:  1875. 

5.  Leben  Michelangelo's  von  Hermann  Grimm.  HannoTer;. 
1873. 

6.  Autotypes  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.     By  Adolph  Braun. 
fTlHE  figure  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  man  and  artist,  is  a  salient 

feature  in  the  history  not  only  of  Art,  but  of  mankind. 
How  he  thought,  and  what  he  said  and  did,  no  less  than  what 
he  painted  and  modelled,  are  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  fe«l 
that '  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Nor  is  there  any 
fear  that  the  flight  of  time,  now  just  four  centuries  since  his 
birth,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  manners  and  aims,  should 
have  obscured  the  interpretation  of  his  mind.  That  mind  waa- 
never  so  little  understood  as  by  his  own  contemporaries ;  and 
the  greater  the  space  between  him  and  them  the  more  clearly 
are  his  grand  moral  outlines  discerned.  No  man  ever  appealed 
more  pathetically,  however  tacitly,  to  the  justice  of  posterity. 
'  All  who  sin,  suffer,'  Christopher  North  has  said,  *  whether 
'  they  have  genius  or  no.'  But  there  are  sufferings  of  isola- 
tion of  heart,  and  grief  of  spirit,  which  are  the  penalties  rather 
of  superiority  than  of  sin.  Such  penalties  were  the  lot  oF 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  called  '  terribUe '  by  his  generationy 
but  the  steninesB  and  austerity  which  procured  for  him  thia 
designation  were  the  natural  armour  of  a  great  soul  i^ainst  the 
folly  and  ignorance  which  beset  him  on  all  sides — folly  which 
knew  no  respect  for  greatness  of  any  kind,  and  which  scrupled 
not  to  interfere  where  the  commonest  sciolists  would  hav« 
feared  to  tread ;  namely,  in  the  exercise  and  direction  of  hu- 
very  Art.  It  is  true  his  Art  was  not  '  made  tongue-tied  by 
'  authority ' — it  would  have  puzzled  even  Papal  Infallibility  to 
do  that — but,  though  the  Popes  he  served  were  said  to  be 
afraid  of  him,  he  was  none  the  less  the  lifelong  sport  of  their 
Tanities  and  superstitions — their  evil  tempers  and  bad  fidbb. 
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There  are  no  two  words  more  coDstaotly  and  nnequalfy 
yoked  tt^tber,  and  no  two  thin<^  more  widely  distinct, 
than  '  Art '  and  '  CivilisatioD.'  Without  pretending  to  any 
niceties  of  definition,  one  brOad  distinction  between  them 
may  be  instanced.  The  condition  which  gives  birth  to  art 
is  precisely  that  under  which  true  civilisatioD  has  never  yet 
flourished.  Art  is  the  heritage  of  the  natural  man,  whatever 
his  creed — whether  purely  Pagan,  or  purely,  or  impurely,. 
Christian.  Fortunately  for  mankind  Art  and  Civilisation  are 
not  necessarily  antaeonistic  terms  or  things — though  it  would 
be  too  deep  a  qaestion  here  to  inquire  how  far,  in  the  highest 
Bcose  of  each,  mej  are  compatible.  All  we  contend  is  that  the- 
one  is  no  ttign  or  guarantee  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary 
the  conditions  which  experience  shows  us  to  have  been  con- 
ducive to  art  are  exactly  those  most  prohibitive  of  civilisation. 
Art,  respectively  ancient  and  modem,  never  attained  such  per- 
fectioD  as  under  an  elaborately  organised  Idolatry,  and  a 
sumptuously  supported  Superstition.  Not  that  either  the 
Greek  Pantheon,  or  the  Komisb  ceremonial  (as  some  converts 
to  Rome  fondly  assume)  can  be  credited  with  any  power  of 
catling  her  into  being — no  such  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration is  admissible — but  when  once  the  sacred  spark  has  been 
kindled,  the  lowest  worship  or  the  most  worldly  aims  can 
&n  the  flame  ;  thongh  they  can  do  no  more.  Art  is  like  the- 
light  of  Heaven,  which  shines  equally  on  the  just  and  tHe- 
nnjust ;  and  like  that  light  also,  she  proceeds  only  from  Oue- 
source,  over  which  neither  have  the  slightest  control.  The 
history  of  Italy  shows  that  while  her  artists — the  greatest  that 
modern  times  have  known — were  advancing  with  sure  and  rapid 
steps  to  those  heights  where  Michael  Angela  stands  pre-eminent, 
the  country  to  which  such  men  were  bom  was  hastening  to  a 
condition  furthest  removed  fram  real  civilisation.  The  very- 
dates  of  Italy's  proudest  achievements  in  the  art  of  painting  are- 
identical  with  those  of  the  foulest  iniquities  in  her  high  places^ 
and  of  the  deepest  misery  of  her  people.  The  Last  Supper  by~ 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  being  executed  at  the  time  when  the- 
traitor  Sforza  invited  a  French  army  across  the  Alps,  and 
when  a  Borgia  represented  Christ  on  earth.  Michael  AngeloV 
Sistine  Ceiling  was  commenced  in  the  same  year  with  that 
first  transaction  of  European  diplomacy — the  League  of  Cam- 
bray;  an  alliance  unmatched  in  history  for  rapacity,  cruelty^ 
and  perfidy,  and  the  signal  for  a  ten  years'  reign  of  devastation 
and  carnage.  Raphael's  most  creative  years  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  period  when  two  foreign  armies  vied  with  each 
other  in  ravaging  the  Peninsula — the  sablime  decorations  oT 
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the  Vatican  coiocident  with  the  worst  passions  and  blackest 
deeds  that  ever  laid  a  great  people  in  the  dust. 

It  is  no  insignificant  comment  on  the  Italy  of  what  we  may 
hope  is  the  Past,  that  none  have  penned  emptier  tirades  on 
that  identity  of  Art  and  Civilisation  which  every  page  of  their 
history  contradicts,  than  the  Italians  themselves.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  therefore,  of  progress  that  their  later  writers, 
both, on  art  and  history,  have  abandoned  so  false  a  position. 
Signor  Gotti,  and  Cesare  Balbo*  may  be  cited.  The  last 
especially  speaks  thus  uncompromisingly:  '  And  if,  leaving  aside 
'  the  great  men  and  names  of  the  governing  class,  we  turn  to 
'  that  history,  too  often  neglected,  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
'  who  are  the  true  objects  of  government;  if,  assisted  by  the 
'  aiople  records,  we  address  ourselves  to  know  the  private  and 
'universal  condition  of  the  Italians  of  Uiat  time'  (15th 
and  16th  centuries),  '  we  shall  find  transmitted  from  the 
'  governors  to  the  governed,  and  reacting  back  from  the  one  to 
'  the  other,  such  universal  depravity  and  immorality,  such 
'  cowardice  and  perfidy,  such  efleminacy  and  sensuaUty,  such 
*  sloth  and  such  vices — in  short,  such  vilenesses  and  corruptions, 
'  as  hardly  appear  credible  in  a  time  of  so-called  Christian 
'  institutions.' 

It  is  to  this  very  absence  of  civilisation  that  the  ruin  of  so  much 
that  was  precious  in  Italian  art  has  been  owing.  If  Civiliaa- 
tion  represent  anything,  it  represents  respect  for  life  and  law, 
for  auty  and  honour ;  respect  also  for  things  of  beauty,  and 
more  especially  for  the  glories  of  the  past.  But  in  Italy  there 
has  been  as  littie  respect  for  what  ennobles  a  country,  an  of 
contempt  for  what  debases  it :  hence  the  maltreatment  and 
destruction  of  Irreplaceable  works ;  not  in  the  fury  of  reforming 
zeal,  but  in  cold-blooded  apathy,  against  which  no  Italian  voice 
for  centuries  was  raised. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  consecutive  sketch  of 
Michael  Angelo's  life,  or  a  catalogue  of  his  works — both  of 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.f 
All  we  can  here  mainly  mm  at  is  an  analysis  of  his  art,  and 
also  of  his  miud  and  character  as  developed  in  his  letters. 

The  Letters  of  Michael  Angelo,  *  edite  e  inedite,'  495  in 
number,  now  printed  in  one  large  folio  volume,  are  derived, 
some  of  them,  ttom  the  State  archives,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  from  the  ancient  Casa  Buonarroti,  purchased  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  1508,  though  in  a  more  modest  form  than  it  now 


*  PeDsieri  eulla  storia  d'  ItEtlia,  p.  57. 
I  Quarterly  Beview,  April  18515. 
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presents.*  At  the  decease  of  the  CommeiidRtore  Cosimo  Buo- 
narroti— the  last  occupant  of  the  Casa — in  1858,  forty  of 
these  letters  were  sold  to  the  British  Museum  by  his  cousin — 
a  very  degenerate  '  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti ' — after  whose 
death,  in  1860,  the  Municipality  of  Florence  became  possessed 
of  the  house  and  its  contents,  now  open  to  the  pubHo.  The 
British  Museum  letters  have  been  partially  published  by  Herr 
Grimm,  and  by  M.  Plot.  The  earliest  letter  bears  date  1495, 
when  the  fiery  young  man  had  attained  his  tweoty-fiirat  year. 

The  publication  of  these  Letters  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Nor  does  that  interest  fail  to  be 
gratified,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  expected.  We 
nave  to  transpose  ourselves  to  the  period  when  they  were 
iiidited  to  be  convinced  that  all  romantic  ideas  regarding  their 
contents  were  simply  visionary.  They  have,  however,  the 
incomparable  value  of  truth,  and,  moreover,  of  truth  as  per- 
ceived and  recorded  by  the  most  upright  mind  of  the  time.  In 
this  sense,  however  dry  aud  meagre,  they  assume  a  deeply 
pathetic  interest ;  for  no  sadder  pictures  of  public  insecurity 
and  penury,  and  of  the  joyless  aud  harassed  life  of  the  truly 
great  man,  while  engaged  m  endowing  posterity  with  immortal 
works,  can  be  imagined.  Least  of  all  do  they  satisfy  what 
might  be  thought  ue  more  legitimate  expectations  as  regards 
the  subject  ol  art;  whether  in  the  form  of  notes  of  his  own 
doings,  or  remarks  on  the  works  of  others.  But  even  these 
expectations,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  were  alike 
visionary. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  among  modern  biographers  that 
Michael  Angelo's  art  was  best  approached  through  the  modes 
of  thought  and  forms  of  literature  which  prevailed  in  his  day. 
This  theory,  however  plausible  and  attractive,  may  be  at  once 
condemned  as  fallacious.  No  two  classes  of  human  intelligence 
are  fed  from  the  same  spring,  or  can  be  said,  in  any  direct  way, 
to  feed  each  other.  As  regards  especially  the  art  and  litera- 
ture of  Michael  Angelo's  time,  there  was  not  even  the  common 
condition  of  each  being  good  of  its  kind.  The  literature, 
with  rarest  exceptions,  was  steeped  in  a  rhetorical  pedantry 
devoid  alike  of  nourishment  for  heart  or  head — the  art,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  was  insfored,  as  all  fine  arts  must  be,  by  the 
largest  and  most  philosophical  views  of  Truth  as  seen  in  nature. 


*  The  hooae  was  enlarged  on  occasioa  of  his  nephew's  marriage ; 
and  subsequently,  in  1617,  .the  gallery,  built  on  the  design  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  was  added  by  the  great  artist's  grand  nephew,  oalled 
*  Michael  Angelo  il  Giovaoe.' 
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The  one  represents  little  more  than  an  empty  and  artificial 
fashion ;  bequeathing  writings  into  which  none  will  now  look 
without  weariuess ;  the  other  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  which  to  alt 
cultivated  minds  remains  '  a  joy  for  ever.'  Between  theie 
two  forms  of  development  there  was  no  possible  interchange 
of  service.  They  ran  in  parallel  lines  which  never  m^ 
More  allowably  may  analogy  be  traced  between  the  great 
Master  and  a  foregone  time :  in  mind,  with  the  author  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia,'  whi(^  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart 
— in  hand,  with  the  ancient  and  mournful  Etnirian  artists — 
dwellers  in  the  same  land — whose  representation  of  Mercury, 
as  Winckelmann  has  said,  '  was  muscled  like  a  Hercules.' 
As  regards  the  writers  of  his  own  generation,  and  even  his 
converse  with  most  contemporary  artists,  '  his  mind  was  like  a 
*  star,  and  dwelt  apart.'  No  man  had  less  of  that  self-coi- 
Eciousness  and  self-love  too  often  mistaken  for  self-knowledge ; 
but  no  man  more  truly  and  pathetically  knew  himself  to  be 
unknown. 

Under  these  circumstances  his  character  suffered  a  double 
injustice ;  for  those  who  could  not  rightly  measure  it  in  bis 
own  day  were  least  able  to  transmit  it  justly  to  posterity. 
Hence  the  foolish  sayings  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the 
mean  deeds  credited  to  his  life  by  men  who  thought  thereby 
to  do  him  honour ;  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  honestly 
investigated  since,  have  not  ceased  to  be  repeated  even  to  the 
present  time.  We  give  at  once  two  instances,  by  way  of 
gauge  of  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  his  early  hiographeis, 
and  which  serve  also  to  introduce  us  to  his  youth. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  on  March  6,  1475,  at  Caprese. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Ludovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarroti 
8imoni,  and  Francesca  de'  Neri,  his  firet  wife.  His  parents 
returned  to  Florence  soon  after  his  birth,  and  the  child  was  pat 
ta  nurse  with  the  wife  of  a  stonemason  at  Settignano — a  colony 
to  this  day  of  stone  and  marble  workers— where  his  father 
owned  a  small  homestead.  '  There,'  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  I  sacked  in  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse,  the  chisels  and 
'  mallets  with  which  I  work  my  figures.'  The  family  were 
poverty-stricken,  and  Ludovico,  whose  education,  by  his  own 
statement,  went  no  further  than  reading  and  writing,  obtained 
his  living  in  an  humble  capacity  in  the  eilk  and  woollen 
'  bottega  '  belonging  to  a  Strozzi.  The  young  Michael  Angelo 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  family —consisting 
of  four  brothers — sent  to  school,  where  he  eoon  showed  a 
greater  predilection  for  drawing  than  for  letters.  The  boy,  we 
may  he  sure,  was  father  of  the  man,  doing  and  feeling  every- 
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thiBg  with  an  intensity  incomprehenaible  to  common  mimJH. 
The  control  over  him  could  have  been  no  sinecure.  It  is 
somewhat  contradictoir,  however,  of  the  Bupposed  respect  for 
art  in  the  breast  of  a  free  Florentine  citizen,  that  this  control 
was  exercised  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  stifle  in  the 
young  mind  so  de^ading  a  passion  as  the  love  of  art.  With 
all  the  glories  of  the  trecento  and  qaattroeento,  from  Giotto  to 
Ghirlandajo,  still  uninjured  around  them,  art  was  evidentiy 
looked  upon  as  a  trade  far  inferior  to  that  of  silk  and  wool. 

One  of  the  only  certain  facts  known  of  Michael  Angelo's  boy- 
hood is  his  friendehip  for  the  painter,  Francesco  Granacci,  a  lad 
six  years  older  than  himself.  -  This  friendship  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  Granacci's  apprenticeship  in 
Ghirlandajo's  bottega,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  his 
young  friend  with  the  drawings  by  the  master  lent  to  himself. 
This  would  account  for  the  proficiency  Michael  Angelo  was 
found  to  have  attained,  when  apprenticed  by  his  father  for 
three  years—  on  the  1st  April,  1488,  therefore  at  thirteen  years 
of  age — to  the  same  master ;  a  proficiency  which  reversed  the 
asuu  conditions  of  apprenticeship ;  Ghirlandajo  binding  himself 
in  this  case  to  pay  instead  of  receiving  a  premium.  Vasari 
tells  marvellous  stories  of  the  drawings  executed  by  the  young 
lad  at  this  time,  and  also  of  his  correcting  those  by  his  master. 
The  earlicBt  specimen  remaining  of  his  skill  is  the  head  of  a 
fitwn,  stated  to  have  been  executed  when  he  was  fourteen. 
This  brings  up  one  of  those  since  stereotyped  tales,  originally 
pjiven  by  Vasari,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  runs  thus : 
The  boy  had  been  admitted,  with  other  pupils  of  Qhirlandajo, 
to  study  in  the  so-called  Medici  academy — namely  the  gardens 
of  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco — where  a  few  spedmens  of 
antique  sculpture  had  been  collected.  Here  he  selected  to 
copy  the  head  of  an  old  fawn,  evidently  a  very  inferior  work, 
'  ehe  nella  bocca  rtdeva,'  It  was  the  first  time,  Yasart  states, 
tiiat  the  boy  had  touched  a  sculptor's  tool.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  his  genius,  that,  departing  from  the  original,  he  repreBented 
the  mouth  as  open,  and  showing  the  teeth  ;^VaBari  having 
Ibigotten  that  a  mouth  he  had  just  described  as  laughing  must 
have  been  already  open.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  Masnificent, 
walking  roUnd  the  garden,  observed  the  lad,  and  joking  after 
his  fashion  siud,  '  Thou  shouldst  know  that  old  people  have 
'  never  all  their  teeth,  but  always  show  a  gap  somewhere.'  He 
had  no  sooner  passed  on  than  the  boy  seized  a  tool,  and  knocked 
out  one  tooth,  arranging  the  gum  so  neatJy  that  it  appeared  to 
have  fallen  out  naturally.  This  so  delighted  Lorenzo  on  bis 
return,  that  he  told  the  story  to  all  his  fiiende,  forthwith 
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adopted  the  lad,  let  him  eat  at  hia  own  table,  gave  him  five  doeata 
a  month  and  a  peacock-coloured  mantle,  and  bestowed  a  place 
in  the  Caetom-house  on  the  father.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
repeaters  of  this  tale,  which  baa  been  reiterated  in  every  life  of 
Michael  Angelo,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  from  that 
time  to  this,  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  to  the 
G-allerj  of  the  Uffizi  to  ascerttun  whether  the  premisses  on 
which  till  the  sequel  hangs  were  ever  true.  The  fawn's  head  still 
remains*  to  tell  its  own  tale,  and  anyone  may  perceive  that  in 
the  di^inction  between  the  hnman  and  animal  character  which 
ancient  Art  always  observed  in  the  satyr  physiognomy,  the  two 
front  teeth  were  purposely  modelled  wide  apart,  and  that  no 
tooth, ''by  any  pc^sibility  of  dental  structure,  could  have  stood  in 
the  gap.  As  to  the  boy's  never  having  touched  a  tool  before, 
the  head — if  by  him — equally  contradicts  that.  For  Mr. 
Wilson  describes  a  treatment  of  the  hair  with  an  instrumoit 
called  '  a  drill,'  of  which  a  novice  was  not  likely  to  have  knowu 
the  use.  We  have  just  said  '  if  by  him,'  for,  so  ordinary  rad 
commonplace  is  this  ngly  object  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  by  the  great  young  hand  at  all;  the  more  so 
when  comparing  it  with  me  bas-relief,  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaur8,t  representing  a  coniused  and  struggling  mass  of 
youthful  figures,  believed  to  be  of  the  same  early  date,  and 
which  proclaims  its  illustrious  origin  in  forms  as  indubitable  as 
they  are  marvellous.  Other  reported  early  works  have  vanished 
as  utterly  as  the  colossal  figure  in  snow,  executed  by  order  of 
Piero'de'  Medici — Lorenzo's  degenerate  son — in  1494  ;  while, if 
the  angel,  bearing  the  candelabrum  ou  the  shrine  of  St.  Domeuic 
at  Bol<^na,  be  by  him,  it  is  but  as  the  '  ngly  young  duck '  to 
the  swan  that  was  to  be. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  period  of  one  of  his  earliest 
dated  letters,  addressed  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de' 
Medici — 2nd  July,  1496 — on  Michael  Angelo's  arrival-for  the 
first  time  in  Rome.  This  letter  is  important  as  servitig  to 
refute  the  other  tale  alluded  to,  and  which  seriously-  com- 
promises the  young  sculptor's  honour.  This  conoecns  the 
statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid  by  him,  which,  by  Lorenzo  di  Pier 
Francesco's  euggestioii  and  Michael  Angelo's  consent,  is  stated 
to  have  been  purposely  buried,  so  as  to  give  it  the  look  of 
age,  and  then  taken  to  Koine  and  passed  off  for  an  antique. 
As  such  it  was  sold  by  a  dealer — Baldassare  dal  Milanese — 


•  In  the  Sala  delle  Iscrbioni. 

^  The  work  itself  gives  no  authority  for  the  name— no   Centaur 
b^g  seen,  and  only  the  bind  quarters  or  one  horse  viuble  below, 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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to  Carding  Giomo  Riario,  for  two  hundred  ducats ;  the  dealer 
having  paid  Michael  Angelo  thirty  ducata  for  it.  LoreDzo  di 
Pier  Francesco  had  given  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Borne, 
md  among  others  to  this  very  Cardinal,  and  in  this  letter  to 
Inm  he  thus  reports  an  interview : — 

'Only  to  iidTise  you  that  we  arrived  Bafely  last  Saturday,  nnd  I 
went  immediately  to  the  Cardinal,  and  presented  your  letter  to  him. 
He  ap[)€ared  to  see  me  with  pleasure,  and  wished  me  directly  to  go  and 
aee  certain  figures,  which  took  my  whole  day,  so  that  I  did  not  deliver 
your  other  letters.  Then,  on  the  Sunday,  the  Cardinal  came  to  the 
DCT  house'  (a  palace  he  was  building),  'and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  things  I  had  seen.  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  certainly 
ibey  appeared  to  me  very  fine.  Then  the  Cardioal  asked  me  if  I- had 
tbe  heiurt  to  do  something  fine.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
T«iy  great,  but  that  he  should  see  what  I  could  do.  We  have  bought 
a  piece  of  marble,  the  size  of  a  figure,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  begin  to 
woti.  •  Then  I  gave  the  letter  to  Baldassare '  (the  dealer),  '  and 
jeked  him  for  the  "  Bambino"  (the  Cupid),  and  said  I  would  give  him 
back  his  money.  He  answered  me  very  roughly  that  he  would  sooner 
break  it  into  a  hundred  pieces ;  that  he  hod  tmu^t  it,  and  that  it  was 
his,  and  that  be  had  letters  to  prove  that  he  had  satisfied  him  who 
sent  it  him,  and  never  dreamt  of  having  to  give  it  up.  And  he  com- 
plained much  of  you  '  (Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco),  '  saying  that  you 
bad  spoken  ill  of  him.  Some  of  our  Florentine  friends  here  have  tried 
to  mAe  us  agree,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Now  I  think  I  shall  make 
intsreat  with  the  Cardinal,  which  I  am  advised  to  do.  Whatever  fol- 
lows you  shall  hear. — Michel  agniolo  in  Roma.* 

We  must  add  that  Vasari  continues  the  story  by  stating  that 
before  Michael  Angelo  left  Florence,  the  Cardinal  had,  to  his 
great  anger,  discovered  the  deception,  and  had  privately  sent  a 
person  to  Florence  who  ascertained  that  the  work,  thus  passed 
off  on  him  as  an  antique,  was  by  that  young  sculptor.  If  that 
were  true,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  Lorenzo 
di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici,  who  had  suggested  the  fraud,  to 
give  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  for  Michael  Angelo,  who  had 
consented  to  it,  to  present  it,  was  the  one  to  send,  and  the  other 
to  go  straight  into  the  lion's  mouth.  Also  that  the  Cardinal 
was  not  likely  to  have  kindly  received,  and  wished  further  to 
employ,  a  young  man  his  acquaintance  with  whom  had  com- 
menced so  in  auspiciously.  But  setting  aside  these  ciroum- 
stancea,  it  is  evident  by  the  questions  he  asked  that  the  Cardi- 
nal had  never  seen  a  work  by  Michael  Angelo  at  all.  Strange 
to  say,  all  writers,  from  Vasari  to  Herr  Grimm  and  Siguor 

"  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  father — July  1,  1497 — it  appears  that 
^ther  this  commission  came  lo  nothing,  or  that  he  was  never  paid 
Ibrit. 
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Gotti,  expresB  the  utmost  indignation  that  the  dealer  should 
not  have  shared  the  unjust  spolu  with  the  sculptor;  forgetting 
that  it  WKH  the  Cardinal,  and  not  Michael  Aiigelo,  who  was 
cheated.  Further,  if  true,  what  Vasori  states,  that  the  Cardinal 
forced  the  dealer  to  refund  the  two  hundred  ducats,  and  retake 
the  Cupid,  there  were  no  spoils  to  divide.  What  Michael  An- 
iSelo's  reasons  for  wishing  to  buy  back  the  statue  might  be,  it 
IS  impossible  now  to  aay — perhaps  to  offer  it  to  the  Cardinal 
But  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  story  were  true  the  Cardinal  waa 
the  last  man  he  would  have  asked  to  assist  him  to  an  accom- 
modation with  his  accomplice.  Vasari's  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen  more  particularly  on  Herr  Grimm,  whose  mode  of  weigh- 
ing evidence  may  be  illustrated  by  his  remarks  on  this  very 
letter,  published  first  by  himself.  '  How  Uvelily,'  he  says, '  are 
'  we  led  by  these  few  lines  into  the  company  of  people  who 

*  have  thus  fallen  out  in  the  purchase  df  a  statue.     An  angered 

*  great  man — an  enraged  and  deceitful  dealer — and  all   this 

*  forgotten  by  Michael  Angelo  in  comparison  with  Bome ! 
'  Michael  Angelo  rushes  through  the  city,  so  engrossed  by  the 
'  works  of  Art  that  he  neglects  to  give  his  letters  of  introduc- 

*  tion  I '  It  requires  certainly  nothing  short  of  Herr  Grimm's 
•diecemment  to  discover  in  this  matter-of-fact  letter  either  a 
'  geargeter  hohfr  Herr,*  or  a  sentimental  Michael  Angelo,  or 
«Ten  people  who  have  fallen  out  in  purchase  of  a  statue.  The 
«lue  to  the  real  story  is  beyond  us  now,  but  it  is  eiuy  to  see 
that  the  letter  upsets  the  story  Vasari  had  coined.  We  have 
•dwelt  on  these  two  tales  the  more  in  order  to  warn  the  reader 
against  all  such  contemporary  accounts  of  this  great  man  as 
give,  in  the  same  breath,  silly  sayings,  dishonourable  imputa- 
tions, and  fulsome  adulation.  Nor  do  the  Italians,  even  now, 
take  the  commonest  trouble  to  do  him  justice.  They  repeat 
the  same  discreditable  statements,  and  yet  weary  us  with  '  quel 

*  divino  f ' 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  on  what  would  now  appear  the  ei- 
-traordinary  hallucination  of  imagining  that  a  work  by  Mioh.ael 
Angelo  could  be  mistaken  for  an  antique.  No  powers  of 
'Criticism  existed  at  a  time  when  such  specimens  of  ancient  art 
as  were  unearthed  in  fiome — and  those  of  an  inferior  kind  * — 
were  prized,  not  for  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  classic  writmgs  then  in  vogue.  Without  believing 
the  flippant  and  disparaging  comments  on  classic  sculpture 
put  into  Michael  Angelo's  mouth,  there  was  no  one  less  amen- 
able  to   its  influence  than  '  the  great  Barbarian,'  as  John 

■  The  git'up  of  ihe  Laocoon  was  not  excavated  till  1505. 
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GibsoD,  comparing  faim  with   Phidiae  and  Praxiteles,  justljr 
calls  him. 

To  retnm  to  the  Lettere.  Properly  to  understand  them  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  man  of 
the  simplest  and  even  most  penurioun  habita — with  the  off- 
spring of  an  obscure  family  (for  all  connexion  with  the  Counts 
of  Canossa  is  now  proved  to  have  been  baselese),  which,  till 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  propped  them  up,  were  as  poor  as  they 
were  illiterate — with  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  where  all  were 
more  or  less  shopkeepers  and  men  of  business,  and  where  no 
man  trusted  his  neignbour — with  the  member  of  a  State  where 
life,  liberty,  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, intestine  treachery,  and  sweeping  pestilence — with  a 
moralist  to  whom  this  cinque  cento  period,  which  his  own  great 
works  have  helped  us  to  view  through  highly  coloured  glasses, 
was  a  sad  and  sordid  scene,  perpetually  vexatious  to  an  upright 
conscience  and  a  great  heart — and  finally,  with  one  whose 
letters  on  tbe  most  matter-of-fact  topics,  addressed  piincip^y 
to  hie  own  family,  were  penned  without  a  thought  of  style  or- 
effect,  yet  so  unmistakably  true  to  himself  that  his  words  go- 
straight  and  strong,  like  the  stroke  of  his  hammer. 

To  give  an  epitome  of  his  private  character  we  must  quote 
a  few  of  these  family  letters  in  which  it  comes  prominently  to 
light.  Affectionate  and  true,  impetuous  and  abrupt,  alternately 
patient  and  impatient,  and  strong  alike  in  all  moods,  we  here 
trace  by  turns  the  dutiful  acts  of  a  pious  heart,  the  short 
angers  of  an  irascible  temper,  and  the  deep  wounds  of  a  gene-, 
rous  spirit.  The  sobjectfl  treated  are  small  matters  of  business ; 
notices  of  little  sums  sent  by  him  to  be  deposited  with  a  certain 
*  Spedalingo '  (bead  of  an  hospital) ;  or  invested  in  small  hold- 
ings of  land — 'poderi' — with  many  a  caution  to  look  well,  before 
purchasing,  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil :  while  through  all  this 
appears  an  unceasing  care  for  the  welfare  and  advance  of  his 
family,  and  a  perpetual  contention  with  their  follies  and  in- 
gratitude. They  were  evidently,  father  and  brothers,  people 
of  the  most  ordinary  natures :  taking  all  from  him,  and  be- 
lieving all  i^inst  him  ;  he,  on  the  other  band,  equally  out- 
spoken whether  in  affection  or  in  wrath.  The  father  got 
entangled  in  a  lawsuit — the  bane  of  the  time — which  sives 
Micb^  Angelo  great  anxiety — '  gran  paixione'—' for  I  know- 
'  that  with  these  notaries  one  most  lose  in  every  way,  for  they  are 
<  all  thieves.'  But  he  begs  his  father  not  to  spare  his  (Michael 
Angelo's)  money.  '  And  if  you  want  more,  take  all  you  want^ 
*  for  as  much  as  you  requite,  so  much  am  I  ready  to  give ; 
'  even  if  yon  spend  it  all.     And  take  care  of  your  health,  and 
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'  give  up  "  la  Toba  "  (the  things  in  dispute),  rather  than  Buffer 
'  anxiety ;  for  you  are  more  dear  to  me  alive  and  poor,  than  all 
'  the  gold  in  the  world  would  be  to  me,  if  yon  were  dead.' 

We  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  the  tone  changes.  Evidently 
tlie  father  has  gone  about  Florence  accusing  his  noble  son  of 
robbing  him,  and  Michael  Angelo  turns  another  side  to  as: 
'  Call  aloud  '  ('  yridate '),  he  writes, '  and  say  what  you  please 
'  of  me,  but  do  not  write  me  any  more  of  it,  for  you  prevent 
'  my  working ;  and  I  have  still  to  make  up  that  which,  for 
'the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  have  had  of  me.  I  did  not 
'wish  to  have  said  this,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  it.' 

With  his  brothers  it  is  the  same  ;  his  hand  and  neart  are  ever 
open  to  them,  giving  counsel  and  money,  and  helping  them  to 
employment  From  the  thick  of  the  work  on  the  Sistine 
Cdling,  September,  1510,  he  hears  that  a  brother  is  ill. 
'  Dearest  Father,  your  last  letter  has  given  me  "  granditaima 
' " patsione"  hearing  that  Buonarroto  ia  ill.  As  soon  as  yon 
'  get  this  go  to  the  SpeduUngo,  and  make  him  give  you  fiily  or 
*  a  hundred  ducats,  and  take  care  that  Buonarroto  is  provided 
'  with  everything  he  needs.'  He  excuses  himself  for  not  in- 
stantly starting  for  Florence,  but  the  Pope  is  gone  to  Bologna, 
and  he  cannot  quit  Kome  without  leave.  '  Nevertheless,  if 
'  Buonarroto  be  worse,  I  will  take  post  and  be  with  you  in  two 
'  days,  for  men  are  worth  more  than  money.' 

And  again,  when  the  cruel  ssck  of  Frato  by  the  Medici  had 
shed  terror  throughout  Tuscany,  and  Florence  itself  was 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  he  urges  bis  family  to  seek  some 
place  of  security,  and  leave  everythmg;  '  for  life  is  worth  more 
'  than  roba,  and  if  you  have  no  money  to  move  with,  go  to  the 
'  Spedttlingo,  and  take  what  you  want,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
'  would  take  all  the  money  the  SpedaUngo  holds  of  mine,  and 
'  I  would  go  to  Siena,  and  engage  a  house  and  remain  there 
'  till  things  right  themselves.  .  .  .  And  do  not  trouble  your- 
'  selves  about  public  matters — either  in  word  or  deed — but  do 
'  as  you  would  in  the  Plague,  and  be  the  first  to  flee.  No 
'  more.  Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  con,  for  I  shall  be  in  great 
'  an^ety.' 

In  return  for  years  of  much  thought  and  care  for  his  family, 
he  discovers  that  hie  brother  Buonarroto  is  keeping  an  acooui^ 
against  him  for  ezpeosee  at  Settignano,  defrayed  man  the  pio- 
fits  of  funds  with  which  he  had  iumished  him.  Fiercely  does 
he  turn  and  ask  him  with  whose  money  he  had  obtained  the 
money  so  spent ;  and  whether  he  has  equally  kept  an  acoount 
of  that  t  reminding  him  that  it  ia  as  well  not  to  ui^e  tiie  willing 
hone  beyond  his  speed.     And  then  comes  the  cry  from  ^e 
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heart, '  but  you  all  liave  never  kuowa  me>  and  uevw  will  know 
'me.' 

From  no  common  experience  of  ill-requited  kiudnesees  pro- 
ceed ft  few  sentences  in  a  letter  in  later  years  to  a  friend,  the 
abstract  truth  of  which  the  givers  and  lenders  of  this  world,  it 
ia  to  be  feared,  will  even  now  confirm. 

'  Tlie  poor  Ingrate  hfts  this  nature,  diat  if  you  succour  him  in  hifi 
need,  he  bsjb  diat  you  only  gave  him  what  you  did  not  want.  If  you 
put  him  to  some  employment  for  his  advantage,  he  aajs  that  you  gave 
it  him  because  yon  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  yourself.  And  all  the 
benefits  he  receives  he  makes  out  it  was  your  interest  to  bestow.  And 
if  thebenefiu  are  too  obvious  for  him  to  deny  them,  the  Ingrate  waits 
till  his  benefactor  commits  some  blunder  to  speak  ill  of  him  iu  a 
plausible  way,  as  an  excuse  to  free  himself  from  the  obligation.  So  it 
has  always  happened  to  me.' 

These  letters  to  his  family  will  strike  the  reader  as  bearing 
almost  ad  nauseam  upon  the  subject  of  money,  and  Vasari  does 
not  scruple  to  tell,  or  to  invent,  odious  stories  of  Michael 
Angelo's  graspingness.  But  without  needing  to  notice  these, 
the  slightest  realisation  of  the  character  of  the  period  will 
account  for  the  prominence  of  this  topic  The  age  was  one 
in  which  there  was  no  security  for  property,  and  no  redress  for 
wrone.  Gain  and  revenge  were,  therefore,  the  great  hinges 
on  which  all  thoughts  turned.  Few  were  rich  enough  to  be 
honest ;  fewer  to  be  generous.  While  Michael  Angelo  was 
never  too  poor  not  to  be  both,  he  also  partook  of  that  caution  and 
even  suspicion  natural  to  those  who  work  hard  for  their  hire, 
and  are  liable  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  Nothing  exasperated 
him  more,  as  we  see  ia  his  generous  loan  to  the  aged  Luca 
Signorelli,  than  to  be  cheated ;  unless  it  were  the  b«ng  him- 
self called  a  cheat,  which,  in  the  matter  of  Pope  Julius'  monu- 
ment, dishonest  Princes  did  not  scruple  to  do.  But  in  later 
years,  when  he  had  saved  a  small  independence,  we  find  more 
general  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the  day.  Michael  Angelo, 
m  search  of  a  wife  for  his  nephew  Leonardo,  is  a  very  comical 
chapter.  This  Leonardo,  the  only  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Buonarroto,  was  to  be  his  heir,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
eight  yean  of  age,  the  grand  old  uncle  wag  anxious  he  should 
mury.  For  this  purpose  he  sends  him  a  report  of  all  the 
eligible  young  ladies  he  can  hear  of,  sometimes  of  three  at  a 
time,  still,  if  Leonardo  have  a  'fantaaia '  for  one  more  than 
aaother,  he  invites  him  to  speak  out.  It  is  evident  that  a 
'  leiuaie,^  ot  broker,  was  applied  to  on  these  oocaaions,  and 
Michael  Angelo  rectHumends  a  certain  Keaser  Giovan  Fran- 
cesco, whOf  being  '  vecchio  e  praHco^  coo  give  good  coupseU 
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And  he  admoniaheB  him  to  rentemher  that  there  should  be  ten 
yeBra  between  man  and  wife,  and  that  the  lady  should  be  of  s 
good  funilj,  and  healthy,  and  well-hrougbt  up,  and  rather 
without  fortune  than  with  too  tdltii^,' per poter  vinere  in  pace;'' 
but  above  all  he  reminda  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  for  it  is 
an  important  matter.  And  then  he  reports  three  more,  of 
whom  he  has  heard — a '  fanciulla  '  de'  Ginori ;  and  a  'Jigliuola ' 
di  Chenibino  Fortuni,  and  another  of  Alamaiwo  de'  Medici; 
but  he  thinks  the  Medici  woman  is  rather  oldish  {' attempata'), 
and  sabeequently  he  discovers  that  the  two  last  are  already 
married  I  It  is  hut  just  to  add  that  money  is  no  object  in  hu 
eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  there  must  be  many  noble 
families  in  Florence,  at  that  time  in '  miseria  estrema,'  with 
one  of  whom  it  would  be  a  charity  for  Leonardo  to  ally  him- 
self; '  and  being  poor,  there  will  be  no  pride ;  for  thou  wantest 
'  a  wife  who  wUI  stand  by  thee,  and  whom  thou  mayeat  rule, 

*  and  who  will  not  want  to  live  in  pomp,  and  to  go  every  day 

*  to  feasts  and  weddings.'  And  again :  *  Look  not  for  dowry, 
'  but  try  to  get  a  wife  who  will  not  be  ashamed,  if  necessary, 
'  to  wash  up  the   soup-plates   ('  riffovemar  le  scodelU '),  and 

*  have  an  eye  to  family  and  to  health,  and  still  more  to  good- 

*  ness.     And  as  to  beauty,  as  you  are   not  the  handsomest 

*  youth  in  Florence,  do  not  care  too  much  about  that,  provided 
'  she  be  neither  lame  nor  disagreeable.  And  be  not  in  a  hurry 
'  till  you  find  something  suitable  ('  qualche  cosa  di  propotito '],' 
Hearing  that  Leonardo  has  seen  two  candidates  for  the  place 
tc^ether,  and  is  not  quite  certain  which  of  the  two  it  was  that 
he  preferred,  he  cautions  him  not  to  make  a  mistake  and  take 
the  wrong  one,  which  a  friend  of  his  once  did.  And  between 
times  he  rates  him  about  his  handwriting :  *  I  never  get  a 
'  letter  from  thee  that  it  does  not  put  me  into  a  fevet  Iwfore 

*  I  can  read  it.  Where  hast  thou  learnt  to  write  ? '  This 
marriage  enbject  goes  on  for  six  years  ;  about  every  other  letter 
beginning  with  '  circa  tdr  donna  ' — '  about  taking  a  wife : ' 
till  at  last  the  nephew  pitches  upon  a  'Jialivola '  of  Donato 
Ridolfi,  which  gives  infinite  joy  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  do  the  generous  thing:   and  first  he  asks  whether 

*  Cassandra '  would  like  a  pearl  necklace,  for  he  wishes  her  to 
appear  as  tfa6  wife  of  hia  nephew ;  and  finally  two  rings — a 
diamond  and  a  ruby — are  chosen. 

That  he  should  make  but  scant  allusion  to  his  art  in  these 
letters  to  his  family  was  but  natural.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  quite  incapable  of  any  real  interest  in  it,  and  that  he 
knew  them  to  be  so.  Bat  there  were  other  reasons  why  no 
flights  of  eloquence,  no  Buakiaian  elaborations  on  ^is  sabject, 
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irere  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  The  true  artist  talks  bat 
little  on  art ;  he  leaves  that  to  those  who  koow  nothing  about 
it.  Even  one  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  creative  power  has  but 
fnr  and  rudimental  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  these 
lie  cannot  define.  How  a  great  master  nccompllsbes  He  finest 
works  is  not  more  a  riddle  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  mystery 
to  himsGlf.  Had  Michael  Angelo  been  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  doubt,  whether  in  the  sense  of  art,  his  lectures 
vould  have  been  worth  much.  At  all  events  he  seldom  gave 
utterance  on  the  subject,  and  when  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
pedantry  which  occasionally  challenged  him,  he  so  far  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  prevailing  tone  as  to  talk  what  we  now 
feel  to  be  farfetched  and  unreal.*  We  have  alluded  also  to 
reasons  why  this  great  master  was  not  likely  to  say  much  about 
the  art  of  hb  contemporaries.  This  is  only  explicable  by  the 
peculiar  uature  of  his  own  eesthetic  instincts,  of  which  we  must 
here  risk  a  short  analysis. 

The  art  of  Michael  Angelo  is  one  difficult  broadly  to  define, 
unless  by  negatives ;  not  rel^ous,  not  romantic,  not  classic, 
not  even  strictly  Italian.  In  violence  and  exaggeration  it 
may  be  said  sometimes  to  '  touch  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.* 
Nevertheless,  it  stands  alone  as  the  expression  of  the  grandest 
aad  most  energetic  individuality  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Michael  Ajigelo  had  pre-eminently '  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites.' 
He  scaled  heights  inaccessible  to  others,  and  bare  of  all  but 
rablimity ;  but  he  left  the  slopes  uncultivated.  He  loved 
diflicultieB,  but,  while  almost  universal  in  power,  he  was  the 
reverse  of  universal  in  scale;  being  only  greatest  in  that  which 
is  greatest.  The  larger  with  him  did  not  include  the  lesser. 
He  was  not  like  Nasmyth's  steam  hammer,  which  can  ci^ush  a 
rock,  or  crock,  without  crushing,  a  filbert  He  worked  in  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  where  few  of  those  common  things  which 
^Ught  us  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  could  grow,  or 
wotud  have  been  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  His 
grand  creatures  are  not  human  enough  to  have  buildings  or 
irees  behind  them,  or  daisies  or  colombine  at  their  feet.  There 
is  no  sign  in  his  art  that  he  loved  the  face  of  his  own  beautiful 
land.  He  gives  no  record  of  her  opal  and  translucent  skies ; 
of  the  lakes  which  sparkle  with  gom  and  silver,  or  of  the  dis- 
tant objects  that  shine  like  jewels  of  light     Condivi  says  that 

*  See  '  ManOBcrit  de  Francois  de  Hollands.  Dialogue  sur  la 
'  Peiutore  dans  la  Ville  de  Rome '  (between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna),  published  by  Count  Raczynitki  in  '  Les  Arts  ea 
'PottagaL' 
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Mich&el  Angek)  saw  beauty  in  everything ;  in  a  beautiful  boree, 
or  dog,  or  hill,  or  wood,  or  plain ;  selecting  '  beauty  from  all 
'  things,  as  the  bee  does  honey  from  flowers.'  But  of  this 
univerBal  apprehenaion  of  Beauty  tliere  is  do  evidence  eitlftr 
in  bis  works  or  in  his  letters ;  and  the  term  must  rather  be 
taken  in  tLat  mysticBl  Platonic  sense  of  Beauty,  not  necessarily 
allied  to  outwEud  forms,  which  runs  through  his  poetry.  In- 
dividual portraiture  indeed,  whether  of  Nature  or  man,  was 
foreign  to  him.  His  own  individuality  was  so  overwhelmingly 
strone  that  no  other  individuality  could  be  transmitted  throu^ 
it.  In  all  be  represented  he  infused  himself;  where  he  turned 
to  do  more  lite  others,  as  in  his  one  Holy  Family  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  Uflizi,  he  has  simply  no  character.  That  crown 
of  the  human  figure  in  which  expression  especially  resides, 
takes  a  secondary  place  in  hia  art.  His  beads  are  generally 
devoid  of  cerebral  development;  small  in  proportion  to  the 
figure,  and  with  an  absence  of  individual  identity  which  lends 
to  them  a  certain  abstract  solemnity.  In  one  of  his  Sonnets 
he  declares  that '  La  forza  d"  un  bel  nolto  al  del  mi  sprma ; ' 
but  this  same  forza  never  led  him  to  portray  a  beautiful  face, 
as  Boch.  And  i£  the  Sibilla  Delfica  may  he  quoted  as  beau- 
tiful, she  is  almost  a  sole  exception.  The  grandeur  of  the 
human  form  would  seem  in  his  eyes  to  have  eclipsed  in  great 
measure  the  part  played  by  the  bead.  Those  who  draw  much 
from  the  nude  will  understand  this  peculiar  result.  It  will  be 
remembered  also  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  her 
visits  to  the  female  batJis  at  Adrianople  expresses  her  surprise 
at  the  small  interest  with  which  the  loveliest  faces,  under  those 
circumstances,  inspu^d  her.  Michael  Angelo  lived  at  a  time 
wheix  the  world  around  him  abounded  with  strongly  marked 
physiognomies,  and  when  the  calendar  of  ecclesiastical  art  was 
full  of  Saints  of  rigidly  defined  types.  But  the  men  who  sit 
on  the  Medici  monuments  have  no  sympathy  with  our  pasaiona 
and  trials — bis  Saints  are  beings  to  whom  no  suppliant  would 
address  a  prayer — while  his  more  abstract  creations,  though 
called  '  Notte  e  Giomo,'  are  beyond  our  power  rightly  to 
baptise. 

We  must  also  here  remember  another,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  professional  reason,  for  this  confined  view  of  the  artist's 
area — namely,  that  his  habits  were  formed  in  the  sphere  of 
sculpture — the  most  limited  of  all  forms  of  art  aa  regards  in- 
dividual expression,  and  external  nature  ;  within  which  limits, 
however  otherwise  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  antique,  he 
strictly  kept.  For,  through  all  ^e  pictorial  work  forced  upon 
him,  and  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  he  stands  highest. 
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lie  never  ceased  to  maintaiD  that  Bcalpture  yraa  his  profession, 
and  to  follow  in  great  measure  its  rules.  What  wonder  then 
that  these  lettATS  should  be  bare  of  allasion  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  painters.  All  that  ground  on  which  thej  most 
expatiated — grace,  expression,  indiyiduality,  drapery,  back- 
grounds, and  subtleties  of  taste  and  colour — he  haughtily 
oTcistrode,  Though  unwilling  to  believe  the  rude  opinicKi  he 
is  gaid  to  have  expressed  on  the  works  of  Perugino  and 
Francia,  how  was  it  possible  that  Michael  Angelo  should  care 
fw  the  ecstatic,  sentimental,  and  most  fascinatingly  human 
creations  of  such  masters,  or  even  for  the  purity  and  in- 
^iditj  of  Raphael's  earlier  Madonnas  1  If  it  be  true  that  he 
declared  oil-painting  to  be  only  fit  for  women  and  people  in 
iffluent  circumstances — a  speech  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Sebastian  del  Fiombo,  but  with  good  cause  doubted 
now— we  may  be  aure  that  it  was  because  the  subjects -to 
vhich  this  vefaicle  was  applied  seemed  to  him  far  more  adapted 
for  playvork  than  those  which  issued  stern  and  grand,  Mi- 
iiern4ike,  irom  his  own  brain.  At  the  same  time,  these 
letters  confirm  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Raphael. 
At  Uie  end  of  a  long  epistle  addressed  to  a  Monsignore,  as 
lite  as  1442 — when  Raphael  had  been  already  twenty-two 
years  in  his  grave — he  accuses  him  of  having,  with  Bramante, 
omspired  to  injure  him  with  Pope  Julius  II. ;  adding  ironically 
'  and  Raphael  had  good  reason,  for  what  he  had  of  art,  he  had 
'  from  me.'  It  might  be  difficult  to  clear  the  young  and 
graceful  painter,  so  much  more  socially  attractive  and  less 
morally  great  than  his  gigantic  compeer,  of  this  accusation. 
The  boast  attached  to  it,  however,  is  justified  by  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  Raphael's  Vatican  and  later  works,  the  only 
examples  of  his  art  Michael  Angelo  was  likely  to  admire,  were 
iiupired  by  the  sight  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  And  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  unfeignedly  admire  them  is  proved  by  the 
generous  verdict  he  gave  when  the  money  value  of  the  fresco 
of  the  Fates  in  the  Face  was  called  in  question. 

Thus  far,  and  for  some  years  further,  Michael  Angelo  was 
»  Sculptor.  He  may  be  said  to  have  first  strongly  impreseed 
the  Michaelangelesque  stamp  upon  the  Piet&  in  St.  Peter's, 
executed  1499-1500.  For  the  Bacchus  before  it,  equally  as 
the  David  after,  each  display  more  of  the  body  than  the  soul 
of  bis  art.  He  also  had  commissions  for  fifteen  statues  for 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  for  twelve  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence ;  the  history  of  which  in  both  cases  seems  to  tyinfy 
those  ardent  commencements,  vexatious  interruptions,  and  im- 
potent oonclnsions  which  puisaed  him  like  a  fate  tiirougboat 
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his  life.  Id  1505  lie  astonislieil  the  artists  of  Florence  with 
his  so-called  Cartoon  of  Pisa ;  created  only  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  which,  even  in  the  fr^meDtaiy  veraions  of  it  which 
survive,  asserts  its  rank  as  the  greatest  feat  of  modem  know- 
ledge and  power  prior  to  the  Sistine  Ceili^.  With  1505, 
however,  begins  his  bondage  to  Pope  Julius  n.,  one  of  thcae 
semi-oriental  tyrants  who  looked  upon  art  only  as  a  means  for 
their  own  glonfication,  and  on  the  artist  as  the  slave  of  tfaeir 
every  capnce  and  passion.  But  Greek  here  met  Greek  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  Michael  Angelo,  while  withstanding  every 
indignity  offered  to  himself,  rose  to  every  demand  imposed  on 
his  art.  The  Pope  wanted  the  finest  monument  mortal  man 
had  ever  reposed  in,  and  the  artist  desired  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  execute  it.  If  ever  a  great  heart  threw  itself  with  zeal 
and  trust  into  an  arduous  undertaking,  Michael  Angelo's  did 
here,  and  if  ever  s  great  heart  reaped  the  return  which,  too 
surely,  awaits  all  such  in  this  world,  whether  from  Princes  or 
brethren,  it  was  again  Michael  Angelo's. 

The  design  for  this  monument  is  too  significant  of  the 
Ponliif  and  of  the  time  not  to  be  slightly  described.  It  waa 
destined  to  occupy  a  space  of  34^  English  feet,  by  23  feet — 
the  size  of  a  large  apartment ;  to  consist  of  two  stories,  and  to 
be  peopled  by  no  less  than  seventy-eight  figures.  Some  of 
these  were  meant  to  typify  victories  JuUus  intended  to  gain, 
and  Provinces  he  had  yet  to  conquer.  Sixteen  liberal  arts, 
under  the  guise  of  slaves,  bound,  hand  and  foot,  were  designed  to 
express  the  idea  that  with  the  death  of  this  Pope  they  returned 
to  the  captivity  whence  he  had  withdrawn  them.  The  Pontiff 
was  to  lie  above,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Prophet  Moses, 
and  OD  the  other  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  the  two  eonibined  being 
interpreted  as  forming  one  Julius.  Two  angels  were  further 
to  be  in  attendance  for  different  functions — the  one  to  bewail 
the  loss  to  earth,  the  other  to  rejoice  over  the  gain  to  Heaven. 
This  derign,  the  main  features  of  which  were  dictated,  there 
can  he  no  doubt,  by  the  Pope  himself,  did  not  contain  one 
single  Christian  sentiment.  Kepentance,  humility,  and  heavenly 
hopes  gave  place  to  pride,  blood-thirstinesB,  and  self-laudation. 
And  except  as  the  symbol  of  a  vain  and  violent  man — the  fit 
representative  of  an  utterly  worldly  church — no  one  truth 
would  have  been  expressed  by  it.  The  course  of  its  execution 
harmonised  with  the  character  of  its  intention.  Begun  by 
vanity  and  selfishness,  it  was  stopped  by  superstition,  and 
eventually  sacrificed,  both  monument  and  artibt,  to  bad  faith. 
Those  who  coveted  Michael  Angelo's  share  in  the  pontifical 
favour,  insinuated   that    a    speedy  -death   awaited   one   who 
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watebed  tlie  progress  of  hia  own  tomb.  The  temporary  bridge 
whicb,  for  this  very  purpose,  had  conuected  the  studio  with  a 
covered  passage  leading  to  tlie  Vatican,  was  suddenlr  with- 
drawn ;  the  sculptor,  hitherto  free  to  enter  his  Holiness' 
presence,  was  rudely  denied,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  fiwering 
fitnr  quitted  iRome. 

Ilua  fact  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  his  biographers, 
but  we  have  here  the  insulted  sculptor's  own  unvarnished 
Teision,  in  a  letter  from  Florence  to  Giuliano  San  Gallo  in 
Rome,  of  the  2nd  May,  1506.  Those  who  know  something  of 
the  lai^e  current  expenses  required  for  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tnde  will  comprehend  the  injustice  and  the  indignation. 

'  Giuliano  I  I  have  heard  by  your  letter  that  the  Pope  hae  taken  my 
departure  ill,  and  that  His  Holiness  in  now  ready  to  deposit  what  we  had 
igreed  upon,  and  that  he  wants  me  to  return,  and  not  to  doubt  ahuut 
u^thiog.  R^arding  my  departure,  it  is  true  th.it  on  Holj  Saturday  I 
htard  the  Pope  say,  speaking  with  a  jeweller  while  at  Cnble,  and  with 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  he  would  not  spend  one  baiocco  more, 
eilher  on  small  stones  or  on  great,  which  took  me  much  by  surpriae. 
However,  before  I  left  I  asked  Hia  Holiness  for  a  supply  to  continue  the 
vork^i.  He  told  mc  to  return  on  Monday.  And  I  did  return  on 
Monday,  and  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday,  as  he 
TO  well  aware.  Finally,  on  Friday  morning,  I  was  turned  away,  that 
ii,  hunted  out ;  and  he  who  told  me  to  go  said  he  knew  me,  but  that 
mch  were  his  orders.  Whence,  having  heard  these  words  on  the 
Situiday  before,  and  seeing  their  efTect,  1  fell  into  great  desperation. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  m>le  cause  tor  my  departure.  There  was 
another  reason,  on  which  I  do  not  choose  to  enter.  Suffice  it  that  I 
wBs  led  to  think  that  if  1  remained  in  Rome  my  monument  would  be 
wsnted  before  that  of  the  Pope;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  sudden 
flight.' 

The  Pope  despatched  successively  five  couriers  after  the 
infuriated  artist,  but  Michael  An,^elo  kept  the  start  he  had 
guned,  and  arrived  safe  on  Florentine  territory,  whence  he 
sent  haughty  answers  to  all  the  Papal  commands  for  hia  return 
■nd  promises  of  better  treatment.  So  pressing  were  these  that 
the  Florentine  State  was  drawn  into  the  contest,  and  Pier 
Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him, 
'  Thou  hast  tried  an  ezpenment  with  the  Pope,  on  which  no 
'  King  of  France  would  have  ventured.  We  are  not  going  to 
'  war  on  thy  account,  therefore  prepare  to  return  to  Rome.' 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  commenced  the  monumental  pro- 
gramme, and  assisted  by  French  treachery  had  taken  possession 
of  Perugia  and  Bologna.  To  Bologna  accordingly  Michael 
Angela  at  length  proceeded,  supplied  with  a  safe  conduct,  and 
nvested  with  the  character  of  a  legate  from  the  Signory; 
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made  a  proud  sabmission,  and  received  the  order  to  execute  a 
Htatue  of  Julius,  14  feet  high,  m  bronse.  Thts  was  ft  new  art 
for  him,  and  afW  what  became  the  usual  protest,  that-  it  was 
not  bis  profession,  he  set  to  work.  The  statue  cost  him  two 
years'  labour,  and  two  successive  castings.  The  metal  waa 
provided  from  a  bell  in  the  Bentivoglio  tower,  and  from  a  gun 
belonging  to  the  city  ;  both  circumatancee  calculated  to  provoke 
retaliation.  The  metals  assorted  together  as  ill  as  trie  Pope 
and  the  Bolognese,  and  the  surface  of  the  stat^ie  turned  oat 
so  unfavourably  that  immense  additional  labour  fell  on  the 
sculptor.  At  length,  on  February  21,  1508, — astrological  ob- 
servations having  pronounced  that  to  be  an  auspicious  day — 
the  statue  was  hobted  above  the  great  entrance  of  S.  Petronio, 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  sound  of  pipe  and  dram.  Sut 
the  usual  fate  awaited  both  artist  and  work.  There  remuned 
to  Michael  Angelo,  afler  paying  all  expenses — as  told  in  his 
letters — but  a  surplus  of  four  and  a  half  ducats, — about  twenty- 
five  shillings ;  nor  did  he  ever  obtain  one  farthing  more  from 
the  mean  and  ostentatious  Pontiff.  Three  years  later,  also,  on 
the  return  of  the  Bentivogli,  the  statue  was  hurled  from  its 
place,  no  longer  to  the  accompaniment  of  festive  sounds,  but 
with  every  indignity  and  expression  of  contempt  ;*  and  sent 
to  Ferrara,  where  Duke  Alfonso  metamorphosed  it  into  a  gun, 
which  he  called  his  *  Julia.' 

So  distressing  were  the  circumstances  under  whksfa  Michael 
Angela  lived  at  Bologna  during  the  execution  of  this  statue — 
with  anxiety  as  to  its  completion,  with  the  enemy  more  than 
once  at  its  gates,  dte  plague  n^ng,  and  his  family  perpetually 
prening  for  help — that  it  is  no  wonder  he  fell  into  those  habits 
of  self-neglect  and  penury,  which  never  after  departed  from 
him.  It  was  from  Bolc^na  he  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  his  brother  Gian  Simone, '  because  I  am  here 
'  in  a  wretohed  room,  and  have  only  bought  one  bed,  on  which 
*  four  persons  sleep.' 

And  again :  *  I  suffer  the  greatest  discomforts  and  extreme 
'  fatigue,  and  do  nothing  but  labour  night  and  day,  and  have 
'  endured  such  toil  and  hardship  that  if  I  had  to  begin  ^ain, 
'  I  do  not  believe  my  life  would  hold  out' 

After  this  episode  of  all  work  and  no  pay — and  his  last 
letter  from  Bologna  is  dated  February  18,  1508 — Michael 
Angelo   returned  to  Florence,  the  city  he   loved  best;    ft«e 

"  To  break  the  fall  of  such  a  mass  of  metal  from  a  height  oE  SO  feet 
straw  and  iaecinea  were  spread ;  but  the  enormoua  weight  left  a  marie 
CD  the  atones  below,  which  xoxy  be  seen  to  this  day. 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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from  the  je&lonsieB  and  treacherieB  of  Rome,  and  in  a  healthier 
climate.  Here  commisaionB  to  be  finished,  and  the  execution  of 
the  great  mural  picture  from  hia  Cartoon,  in  the  Council-hall, 
awaited  him.  But  his  evil  genius  never  ceased  from  troubling. 
Hardly  was  he  domiciled  and  happy  in  more  congenial  labours, 
than  an  order  from  the  Pope  Bummoned  him  imperatively  to 
Bome.  Michael  Angelo'e  mind  was  like  a  beautiful  engine — 
DO  sooner  had  it  begun  to  work,  with  all  its  complicated  parts 
in  harmonious  action  and  equal  play — showing  the  marvels  it 
could  achieve — than  a  mde  and  ignorant  hand  interposed,  to 
stop  or  reverse  it.  What  the  constant  fret  must  have  been  on 
one  who,  both  as  man  and  artist,  was  bent  on  accompUsbing 
what  he  had  undertaken,  can  only  now  be  feebly  ime^ned. 
Plenty  of  evidence  remains  to  show  that  it  was  the  interference 
with  his  pledged  honour  more  than  with  his  promised  gain,  that 
BO  sorely  tried  him.  At  the  same  time  uie  material  incon- 
venience and  loss  had  also  to  be  considered.  The  mnnitione 
of  the  sculptor's  art  were  collected,  even  in  Italy,  at  great  cost; 
the  skilled  workmen  difficult  to  procure ;  some  designs  were 
'  half  finished,  others  just  begun ;  all  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
scattered.  The  same  had  occurred  two  years  before  at  Rome. 
Mountains  of  marble  which  he  had  spent  ei^t  months  at 
Carrara  to  obtain,  and  which  half  filled  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  remained  lying  about,  to  be  plundered  and  injured ; 
workBhops  that  had  swarmed  with  workmen ;  a  house  he  had 
furnished  for  tfaraa  at  his  own  cost,  stood  deserted, '  and  all 
*  that  I  bad  leil  behind  £u«d  ill.'  But  be  bad  learned  the 
futility-  of  resistance,  and  the  Pope'e  orders  were  obeyed.  If 
his  submission  had  been  assisted  by  the  secret  hope  that  the 
works  of  the  monument  were  to  be  resumed,  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  The  Pope  had  ' mutato  iToppenume'  and  was  now 
full  of  another  scheme  intended  to  glorify  himself  in  life 
instead  of  after  death. 

We  here  approach  the  punting  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling — the 
greatest  feat  to  which  modem  art  has  risen.  The  history  of  this 
undertaking  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  odious  motives.  In 
Mr.  Wilson's  words, '  There  is  no  baser  story  in  the  history  of 
'  art,  than  that  Braraante,  hating  Michael  Angelo,  urged  the 
'  Pope  to  employ  him  As  a  painter,  so  that  all  men  might 
'  witness  bis  failure.'  Bnt,  beyond  the  fact  that  'envy,  hatred, 
'  and  malice '  held  their  saturnalia  unrestrained  in  those  times, 
we  fail  to  see  tlie  motive  that  was  worth  so  doubtful  an  end. 
The  usual  protest  was  made  by  Michael  Angelo  that  it  was 
not  his  profession,  and  it  is  added  that  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  commission  to  be  given  to  the  youthful  KapbaeL 
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But  this  is  not  credible,  for  Raphael  odIj  came  to  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  1508,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  hia  power  to 
grapple  with  grand  mural  decorations  till  1511. 

The  world  a  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  light  now  thrown,  technically  as  well  as  his- 
torically,  upon  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistiae  Ceiling.  He  has  been 
able  to  aaopt  the  only  sure  mode  of  solving  questions  and 
refuting  assertions,  by  mounting  to  a  level  with  the  ceiling 
itself.  From  'the  uJl  and  tiemulous  scaffold'  which  he 
obtained  permission  to  erect,  he  therefore  gives  forth  facta  and 
data  which  admit  of  no  contravention. 

According  to  an  entry  in  Michael  Angelo's  own  writing,  it 
lias  hitherto  been  believed  that  he  began  to  work  on  the 
Sistine  Ceiling  on  May  10,  1508.  A  little  reflection,  how- 
'Cver,  shows  this  to  have  been  impossible.  Michael  Angelo 
reached  Rome  from  Florence  at  the  soonest  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  1508  ;  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  still  at 
Bologna  on  the  18th  of  Februaiy.  No  time,  it  may  be  believed, 
was  Tost  in  receiving  and  eubmilting  to  the  Pope's  orders. 
The  next  step  would  oe  the  general  design  for  tlie  space.  Thin  ■ 
would  be  more  rapidly  accompliehed  by  Michael  Angelo  than  by 
most  painters  ;  but,  in  this  case,  two  designs  were  prepared,  and 
successively  submitted  to  His  Holiness.  For  Julius'  first  com- 
mand was  that  the  decorations  should  consist  only  of  the  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  lunettes,  the  rest  of  the  ceiling 
to  be  filled  up  with  ornamentation.  The  artist  states  in  a  letter 
that  he  tried  this  scheme,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  poverty 
-of  the  effect ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  utterly  alien  to  his 
feeling  and  capacity  was  any  plan  involving  graceful  and  fiorid 
decoration,  upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him  liberty  to  please 
himself,  and  the  design,  ultimately  adojited,  was  the  result. 
Then  would  follow  the  erection  of  a  scaflfold.  This  task  was 
entrusted  to  Bramante,  who  did  the  work  without  consulting 
Michael  Angelo,  and  suspended  a  platform  by  ropes  passed 
tlirough  holes  in  the  ceiling.  The  practical  artist  asked  him 
how  these  holes  were  to  be  filled  up  when  the  platform  should 
be  removed,  and  himself  undertook  to  erect  a  scaffold  which 
was  built  from  the  ground.  Two  structures,  accordingly,  each 
supplying  a  platform  or  '  deck,'  130  feet  long  by  45  wide,  and 
nearly  60  feet  from  the  ground — were  successfully  reared — the 
one  necessarily  removed  before  the  other  could  be  put  up.  All 
this  was  required  to  take  place  before  the  commonest  prepar- 
ation of  t^e  surface  of  the  ceiling  could  be  commenced.  This 
preparation  consisted  in  two  coatings  of  plaster — the  one, 
coarse  and  rough ;  the  other,  the  fine  and  smooth  intonaco  on 
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which  the  painter  was  destined  to  work.  This  last  could  not  be 
applied  till  the  rough  coating  wa^  dry,  a  process  which  usuallr 
required  a  month.  Meanwhile  studies  had  to  be  prepared,  and, 
when  the  space-  could  be  accurately  measured,  cartoons  got 
ready,  and  all  the  necessary  staff  of  workmen  and  assistants 
eng^ed.  It  is  obviously  impossible  therefore  that  Michael 
Angelo  could  have  commenced  the  actual  fresco  work  on  the 
\iim  May  ;  in  other  words,  in  at  most  six  weeks  after  leaving 
Florence,  and  the  words  must  be  understood  as  applying  only 
to  the  preliminaries  of  the  undertaking.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  this  idea,  and  with  it  the  endlessly  repeated  version — 
repeated  even  by  the  Editor  of  the  Letters — of  twenty  months 
(and  less)  from  the  10th  May,  1^08,  to  All  Saints  Day,  1st 
November,  1509,  for  the  entire  execution  of  the  stupendoos- 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  all  dates  to  many  of  the 
Letters,  those  suggested  by  the  Editor  are  of):en  strangely  in- 
correct. A  slight  comparbon  between  the  letters  at  this  time 
to  the  father,  which  are  undated,  and  those  to  the  brother 
Buonarroto,  which  were  endorsed  at  the  time  in  that  brother's 
handwriting  with  date  of  departure  from  Rome  and  arrival  in 
Florence — a  slight  comparison,  we  repeat,  will  show  how  in- 
veterately  the  old  stereotyped  ideas  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Editor's  clearer  sight.  Michael  Angelo  writes  from  Kome, 
24th  July,  1512:  'Buonarrotol  I  have  no  time  to  reply  to 
'  yours,  and  even  had  I  time  I  could  not  answer  decidedly  till 
'I  see  the  end  of  my  matters  {cose)  here.  But  I  shall  be 
'  this  September  in  Florence,  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  as 
'  I  have  done  hitherto.  I  fag  more  than  any  man  who  ever 
'  lived ;  out  of  health,  and  with  the  greatest  fatigue  ;  and  yet 
'  I  shall  have  patience  to  come  to  the  desired  end.  So  you 
'  also  may  well  have  patience  for  two  months,  being  ten  times 
'  better  off  than  I. — Michelagniolo,  Scultore  in  Roma.' 

And  again,  21st  August,  1512:  'Buonarroto,  I  have  had 
'  your  letter,  to  which  I  reply  briefly,  not  having  time.  About 
'  my  coming  to  Florence  I  cannot  come  till  I  have  finished 
'  my  work,  which  I  hope  to  finish  by  the  end  of  September, 
'  but  it  is  80  great  a  work  that  I  cannot  reckon  within  a  fort- 
'  night  or  so.  It  is  enough  that  before  All  Saints  I  shall  be 
'  with  you,  if  I  do  not  die  in  the  meanwhile.' 

And  thirdly,  18th  September,  1512  {we  give  most  of  this 
letter  as  it  is  characteristic) : — 

'  I  heard  by  tout  last  that  la  Terra  [the  Florentine  territory]  was 

in  dinger,  wniot  gave  me  gran  pastione  I     Now  it  is  said  tlut  tlie 

honn  of  Medici  have  entered  Florence '  [they  entered  actually  on  the 
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12th  September,  1512],  'and  that  all  ia  settled;  vhioh  makefl  me 
think  that  the  danger  ib  over — diat  ia  from  the  Spaniards — and  I  no 
longer  think  that  you  need  leave.  Nevertheless,  remain  quiet,  and  do 
not  make  friends  or  familiars  of  anyone,  except  of  God.  And  speak  of 
no  one,  either  well  or  ill,  for  who  knows  the  end  of  these  afiiurs.  ...  I 
tell  70U  that  I  have  not  a  groat'  (yn  groMo) ,  '  and  that  I  am,  so  to  wj, 
ahoeless  and  naked;  I  cannot  gat  my  due  till  I  have  finished. the  work, 
and  I  EufTer  the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigue.  ...  I  will  soon  be 
with  jrou,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  thnl  I  will  not  do  at  Alt  Saints, 
if  it  please  God.' 

Now  for  the  dateless,  but  evidently  coincident  letters  to  his 
father  :  '  I  shall  come  when  I  have  finished  my  pittura, 
'  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  months.'     (Letter  12.) 

Again :  '  Dearest  Father,  I  understand  by  your  last  that 
'  the  Spedalingo  has  illuscd  you.  Have  patience  and  pre- 
'  tend  not  to  see  till  I  return  and  settle  everythinK^  I  reckon 
'  to  have  finished  ^vithin  two  months,  and  then  I  shall  come. 
'  .  .  .  Praj'  to  God  that  my  work  may  have  a  good  end.' 
(Letter  13.) 

Again :  '  /  have  finished  the  chapel  that  I  was  painting 
'  [itfOies  are  ours],  and  the  Pope  is  well  satisfied,  but  other 
'  things  do  not  succeed  as  I  reckoned — the  fault  of  the  times, 
'  which  are  very  contrary  to  our  art.     [Doubtless  the  want  of 

*  P^y-1     ^  shall  not  be  able  to  come  this  All  Saints,  because  I 

•  have  not  that  which  I  want,  in  order  to  do  that  which  I 
'  wish.'     (Letter  15.) 

It  is  strange  that  these  last  three  letters  to  the  father,  evi- 
dently at  about  the  same  time,  bearing  exactly  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  pointing  to  the  same  particular  date — All  Saints 
— as  those  to  his  brother,  should  be  coolly  assigned  by  the 
Editor  to  September  and  October,  1509;  thus  involving  the 
solecism  of  making  Michael  Angelo  state  that  he  had  finished 
the  chapel  in  October,  1509,  when  three  years  later — 18th 
September,  1512 — a  date  confirmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Medici 
and  other  historical  evidence — he  writes  to  his  brother, '  I  cannot 
'  get  my  due  till  I  have  finished  the  work.'  This  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  old  dates  is  simply  to  make  them  square  with 
the  old  stories,  in  which  the  utmost  confusion  is  easily  per- 
ceived. 

Both  Yasari  and  Condivi  assert  that  the  ceiling  was  un- 
covered and  exhibited  on  All  S^nts'  Day,  within  twenty 
months  afler  its  conmiencement,  but  each'dwelld  on  the  Pope's 
impatience  being  so  great,  that'  when  half  ('  la  metii  *)  was 
completed,  be  insisted  on  its  being  so  far  exiubited,  and  was 
the  first  to  come,  before  the  dust  occasioned  by  the  removal  tS 
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the  scaffolduig  was  laid.  In  confirmatioD  of  this,  a  letter  to 
the  brother,  equally  without  date  and  endorsement,  has  tlus 
pasa^ :  '  I  am  here  the  same  ae  usual,  and  hope  to  finish  my 
'  picture  in  the  course  of  this  week,  that  is,  the  part  that  I  have 
'  begun,  and  as  soon  aa  I  have  uncovered  it,  I  hope  I  shall  get 
'  money,  and  leave  to  come  to  you  for  a  month.'  (Letter  81.) 
Thus  we  see  that  there  was  an  intermediate  exhibition.  ^Iien 
that  took  place,  no  document  has  yet  proved ;  probably  some 
time  in  15L0,  when  Kaphael  imbibed  those  impressions  which 
inSuenced  his  yet  uncommenced  work  in  the  VatJcan.  The 
early  biogrnphers,  with  their  careless  inaccuracy,  doubtless 
confounded  the  exhibition  of  the  half  with  that  of  the  whole, 
and  seized  upon  the  date  of  All  Saints  to  give  a  colour  of  pre- 
cision to  their  tale  of  twenty  months.  If  further  evidence 
were  needed  to  dismiss  this  idea,  it  is  furnished  by  a  note  in 
the  last  edition  of  Vasari,  which  proves  that  the  scaffolding  was 
still  standing  in  1512. 

It  is  now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson's  researches  that  the 
real  commencement  of  Michael  Angelo's  pictorial  labours 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  September,  1508;  a  signed 
document  showing  that  he  was  in  Florence  on  the  11th  August 
of  that  year,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  himself  eng^ed  such 
wsistants  as  he  considered  competent  for  the  subordinate 
labours  of  the  ceiling.  But  we  go  further  still,  and  doubt 
the  whole  story  of  Michael  Angelo's  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
fresco — of  his  consequent  engagement  of  such  '  frescanti '  as 
could  teach  it  him — of  their  utter  fwlure  (though  that  is  the  only 
credible  part),  and  his  immediate  and  rude  tSsmissal  of  them, 
even  to  barring  the  door  of  the  chapel  against  them.  That  he 
hid  assistants  from  Florence  in  the  persons  of  Bugiardini  and 
Jacopo  rindaco,  there  are  letters  to  prove.  But  so  far  from 
being  able  to  teach  him  the  art  of  fresco,  Bugiardini,  older  than 
himself,  was  then  only  known  as  an  assistant  to  Mariotto  Al- 
bertinelli,  while  of  the  other  individual  no  painter's  dictionary 
contains  any  mention.  Writing  to  his  father  he  says, '  Jacopo 
'  rindaco,  the  "  dipintore"  whom  I  had  come  from  Florence,  has 
'  left  me  in  these  days ;  and  because  he  compluned  of  my  affairs 
'  here,  I  suppose  he  will  also  bewail  himself  in  Florence.  But 
'torn  a  deaf  ear  {'fate  orecchi  di  mercatanti'),  for  he  waa 
'wrong  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  I  might  complain  greatly  of 
'him.'  (Letter  10.)  This  letter  is  dated  January  27  (no  year); 
dierefore,  granting  even  that  it  was  in  1509,  Jacopo  had  been 
several  months  witfa  him.  But  the  real  point  of  inquiry  is 
why  Michael  Angelo  should  have  needed  mferior  punters  to 
teadi  him  the  art  of  fi-esco  at  all  I   He  had  been  the  apprentice 
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of  DomeDico  Ghirlandajo,  the  greatest  frescante  of  them  all, 
while  that  master  waa  engaged  on  the  walla  of  S.  Maris 
Novella;  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Masaccio  in  the  Car- 
mine; he  had  voltintarilf  undertaken  to  execute  a  gigantic 
fresco  on  the  wall  of  the  Council  Chamber  at  Florence ;  his 
Holy  Family  in  the  Tribune — now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wikon 
to  be  in  oil — shows,  at  all  events,  his  familiarity  with  the  use 
of  a  brush ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  first  compartment  he 
is  known  to  have  executed  on  the  Ceiling — namely,  the 
Deluge— shows  a  perfection  of  execution  greater  even  than 
that  of  Ghirlandajo  himself. 

It  is  true  that  Michael  Angelo  did  his  utmost  to  decline  the 
commission,  and  pleaded,  what  was  true,  that  painting  was  not 
his  profession.  But  when  we  remember  the  many  unfinished 
commissions  that  were  pressing  on  him,  and  his  experience  of  the 
Pope's  tender  mercies  as  a  Patron,  there  were  reasons  enough 
why  be  should  avoid  such  a  task.  Nor  could  the  flat,  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  the  Council  Chamber  he  was  prepared  to  cover, 
be  compared  in  difficulty  with  an  ill-constructed,  coved  ceiling 
of  very  uneven  surface,  where  he  had  to  lie  on  his  back  at  the 
height  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  could  never,  while  the 
scaffold  stood,  take  that  general  view  of  his  work  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  artist's  judgment.  True  also  it  is  that  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  be  mentions  not  proceeding  to  his  liking, '  which 
'  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  its  not  being  my 
'  profession.*  (Letter  10.)  The  old  biographers  say  that  he 
was  discouraged  by  perceiving  a  mouldy  efflorescence  which 
rose  on  the  surface  during  the  winter.  This,  if  true,  would 
account  for  any  amount  of  depression  in  the  artist's  tempera- 
ment. The  task,  also,  of  mapping  out  the  ceiling  was  immense. 
The  problem  of  suiting  hia  subjects  to  such  a  space,  and 
especially  to  the  angles,  where  the  figures  had  to  be  painted 
on  a  projecting  ridge  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  curves — 
the  marvellously  foreshortened  figure  of  Haman  on  the  Cross 
being  so  placed — this  problem  waa  of  a  kind  no  painter  had 
attempted  before.  In  all  this  there  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  its  not  lying 
within  his  profession,  without  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  teaehert 
being  needed  for  Michael  Angelo  \  Even  luui  he  never  touched 
a  bru^h  before,  the  manipulation  of  chalk,  in  which  he  stood 
unrivalled,  would  hare  prepared  Mm  for  the  kindred  process  of 
fresco.  So  similar,  also,  in  general  principles  of  composition, 
are  the  arts  of  fresco  and  sculpture,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynold 
has  observed  that  Michael  Angelo  attempted  little  more  in  this 
ceiling  than  oould  be  attained  by  a  sculptor.     There  are  but 
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two  ways  of  judging  of  this  great  man — by  hU  own  letters,  and 
by  Braun's  grand  autotypes  of  the  ceiling.  The  one  contain 
BO  allusion  to  his  want  of  knowledge  of  fresco  painting— the 
others  show  that  he  possesBed  it. 

As  to  the  story  that  he  shut  himself  up  alone  with  his  pride, 
and  undertook  single-handed  every  part  of  the  labour,  even  to 
that  of  grinding  lus  own  colours,  this  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 
Setting  aside  ttie  facts  that  he  had  more  than  10,000  feet  of 
surface  to  cover,  and  343  figures  to  execute — the  Adam  on  the 
scale  of  10  feet  high,  and  the  Sibyls  on  that  of  16 — there  must 
have  been  a  plasterer  to  prepare  his  daily  portion  of  surface. 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  that  the  architectural  decorations,  the 
painted  border  of  shells  and  della  Kovere  acorns  on  the 
tympannms,  and  the  inscriptions,  were  all  executed  by  the 
same  illustrious  hand.  Assistants  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
such  8  stupendous  work  he  must  have  had,  and  that  he  made 
use  of  them  is  certain.  The  autotypes  raise  grave  doubts  as 
to  his  execution  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  spandrils,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  close  inspection  has  proved  that  not  only  some  of 
these,  but  parts  even  of  more  importance,  beat  evidence  of 
another  hand. 

Cordially  do  we  echo  Mr.  Wilson's  ejaculation  of  regret  that 
'  BO  many  anecdotes  regarding  Michael  Angelo's  operations 
'  should  have  been  disseminated,  and  so  little  pains  taken  to 
'  verify  them  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.'  In  all 
periods  of  national  d^radation,  such  as  the  Italians  have 
passed  through,  marvellous  stories,  once  started,  cease  not  to 
revolve  and  to  grow.  The  less  pardonable  that  now,  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  with  patriotic  motives 
stirred  by  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  such  worthless, 
gossip,  instead  of  being  swept  away,  should  have  received  fresh 
currency.  Even  allowing  above  iJiree  years  and  the  due 
assistance,  the  rapidity  of  Michael  Angelo's  work  remains  a 
sufficient  marvel ;  for  we  must  remember  the  time  to  be  de- 
ducted for  the  half-way  exhibition ;  the  necessary  periods  of 
relaxation ;  the  journeys  to  Bologna  to  endeavour  to  get  money 
from  the  Pope ;  and  the  number  of  winter  days,  when,  even  in 
Rome,  the  lime  must  have  frozen  in  the  tanks. 

From  sketches  that  yet  remain  some  idea  of  his  system  may 
be  gathered.  The  idea  was  first  jotted  down  on  a  scrap  of. 
paper  in  black  or  red  chalk.  He  then  made  drawings  from  the 
livmg  model  about  a  foot  in  height,  some  of  them  modelled 
with  the  utmost  finish.  From  these  be  or  his  assistantB  must 
have  enlarged  the  cartoons,  for,  though  in  the  absence  of  all 
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BQTviving  traces  of  sooli,  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  trusted 
to  his  eye  only  in  tnineferring  the  sabject  on  a  larger  scale  to 
the  wall,  yet  such  a  proceeding  may  be  diBcsrded  as  impossible. 
On  the  contrary  the  finely-understood  incised  outline — per- 
ceptible even  in  the  autotype — shows  that — as  with  all  fresco 
work — a  sharp  instrument  has  been  passed  through  lite  wet 
plaster  along  such  mark — whether  pounced  or  otherwise — as 
the  cartoon  had  transferred  to  the  surface.  And  if  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  bis  baring  been  assisted  by  cartoons, 
they  are  quite  set  aside  by  the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  two  nude  figures  of  children  which  support,  in 
pairs,  the  brackets  of  architecture  on  each  side  of  each  Frojdiet 
and  Sibyl,  are  invariably  the  same  compositions  reversed :  thus 
showing  ^at  the  same  cartoon,  first  traced  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  served  for  the  two  opposite  groups. 

There  was  not  much  to  cheer  the  grand  and  mournfully 
attuned  mind  as  it  proceeded  with  its  unexampled  creatious. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  conditions  under  which  Michael  An- 
gelo  executed  the  Sistine  Ceiling  present  the  highest  tribute 
recorded  in  history  to  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. Here  was  a  man  BUrroundeir  by  every  form  of  dis- 
turbance and  discouragement  that  could  affect  the  nervous 
artist- temperament ;  harassed  by  his  family,  distressed  for  his 
country — the  sack  of  Prato  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul ;  he 
writes :  *  if  the  stones  could  have  spoken,  they  would  have  cried 
'  aloud ' — insulted  and  defirauded  by  the  man  whom  he '  per 
'forza  '  (his  own  words)  served ;  wanting  money  for  his  oom- 
monest  needs — till  he  turns  on  his  brother  with  the  cry, '  Let  no 
'  further  vexation  be  given  me ;  I  cannot  bear  one  ounce  more,' — 
and  yet  pouring  forUb  reflections  from  the  images  in  his  own 
mind,  unparalleled  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  thorough- 
ness of  execution. 

And  equally  in  another  sense  do  we  perceive  in  the  &te  of 
this  great  work  '  how  noblest  things  find  vilest  using.*  For, 
from  the  day  when  the  Ceiling  was  completed— when  it  hung 
alofl  pure  and  bright,  the  triumpli  of  its  own  age,  and  the  in- 
oreasmg  wonder  of  posterity — only  the  coarsest  usage  and  the 
most  barbarous  neglect  have  befallen  it  Common  workmen 
have  gone  over  it,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  ascertained,  with  great 
plasterers'  broBhes  dipped  in  some  deleterious  liquid,  reoioving 
the  '  secoo,*  or  dry  final  touches,  and  corroding  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  solid  fresco.  Dnst  and  oobweb 
hang  like  a  veil  between  the  work  and  the  spectabff,  and  a 
crust  of  soot  adds  its  grime  to  every  part  For,  in  additioD 
to  the  usual  smoke  of  tapers  which  are  the  bane  of  all  works 
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of  art  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Bomftn  Churoh, 
periodical  bonfires,  lighted  at  the  aeceseion  of  each  Pope — 
therefore  some  forty  times  since  the  Ceiling  was  paiDted~~haTe 
sent  up  their  smoke  from  the  floor  of  the  Chapel.  For  it  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  with  all  the  twenty  conrta  and  four 
tbousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  rooms  of  the  Vaticaa 
Palace  adjoining,  no  place  has  been  found  to  bum  the  papers 
accumulated  during  an  Election  Conclave  but  a  building 
sacred  alike  to  religion  and  art  The  Autotypes  also  reveu 
tremendous  cracks  in  the  Ceiling,  the  result  of  the  peculation 
and  bad  materials  which  have  undermined  most  of  the  Boman 
buildings  of  that  and  the  preceding  period. 

We  have  alluded  to  dry  touches '  a  secco '  over  the  solid  and 
immo\'abIe  fresco.  Yasari  enters  into  a  gossiping  statement 
—including  of  course  an  imbecile  joke  on  the  part  of  Michael 
Angelo — to  the  purport  that  no  later  dry  operations,  either  in 
colour  or  gold,  were,  for  want  of  the  scaffold,  executed  by  the 
great  artist.  As  in  other  instances,  however,  the  work  remains 
to  contradict  him.  Mr,  Wilson  bears  witness  that  the  frescoes 
are  extensively  glazed  with  size-colours,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the  Master,  which  come  off 
on  b^ng  touched  with  a  wet  finger.  Also  that  gold  is  seen  on 
part  of  the  thrones  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and  in  the  me- 
dallions. 

We  have  applied  the  words  •  insulted  and  defrauded '  to  the 
conduct  Michael  Angelo  received  from  Julius  II.  during 
these  labours.  For,  knowing  the  moral  standard  by  which  his 
contemporaries  judged  the  Painter,  we  may  be  less  i^urprised  at 
their  reckless  exposure  of  the  Head  of  Christendom  himself, 
whose  way  of  spurring  on  the  willing  horse  to  greater  exped^ 
tion  was  by  threatening  to  have  him  thrown  from  the  scaffold, 
and  on  one  occasion  by  actually  striking  him  with  a  stick. 
This  roused  the  ever  ready  lion  within,  and  Michael  Angelo 
immediately  prepared  to  leave  Rome,  but  was  pacified  by  en~ 
treaties,  and  the  present,  or  rather  instalment,  of  fifty  ducats. 
For  the  Pontiff  who  is  represented  as  thus  using  the  most 
gifted  man  of  the  age,  was  not  one  who,  in  modem  [Arase, 
'  muddled  away  his  money  in  paying  his  debts.' 

The  Sistine  Ceiling  was  completed,  as  we  have  explained, 
en  the  Ist  Xovember  1512,  and  Pope  Julius  died  February 
1513.  As  there  was  'no  more  dying  then,'  the  interdict  on  the 
works  of  the  monument  oeated,  and  the  executors  of  the  Pope 
urged  its  continuance,  though  on  a  greatly  dimioidied  sci^e. 
Accordingly  on  May  6,  1513,  a  fresh  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  flculptor,  by  which  the  structure  was  only  to  be  seen 
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on'three  sides,  the  fourth  Bide  being  attached  to  the  wall ;  aud 
the  BCTenty- eight  figures  curtuled  to  twenty-eight ;  the  Vic- 
tories being  couBiderably  reduced,  aud  the  conquered  Provinces 
very  justly  dispeosed  with.  Time  was  given  for  the  artist  to 
gatner  his  staff  and  materials  again  about  him,  and  to  throw 
himself  afresh  into  the  undertaking ;  bat — only  to  be  a^am 
arrested  in  it.  The  fate  of  the  monument  followed  that  of  the 
Medici  family  in  the  sense  of  a  see-saw.  When  they  were  up, 
that  was  down,  and  vice  vers&,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VIi. 
cared  notiiing  for  any  posthumous  tribute  to  old  Julius,  and 
as  little  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  conscientious  and  excitable 
artist  Between  their  two  reigns — Leo  dying  December  1521, 
and  Clement  succeeding  November  1523 — the  cheir  was  occu- 
pied hyaman — Adrian  IV, — who  drove  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
to  despair  by  promoting  religion  and  virtue.  This  change, 
however,  was  acceptable  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  continued  the 
works  of  the  monument  in  peace.  We  will  6niBh  at  once  the 
*  Tragedia  del  Sepolcro,'  which  enters  periodically  into  the 
drama  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  like  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek 
play,  each  time  announcing  greater  woe.  It  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  no  less 
a  period  than  forty  years  I  The  first  contract  for  sevenly- 
eight  figures  and  four  ta^adcB  was  signed  in  1505  ;  the  second  ror 
twenty-eight  figures  in  1513  ;  the  third  for  six  figures  in  1532; 
the  fourth  for  the  three  figures,  of  which,  ultimately,  it  alone 
consisted,  in  1545.  The  first  origiual  design,  with  its  four 
fa9ades  and  two  stories,  adorned  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  marble  figures,  had  been  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  scat- 
tering of  its  precious  contents.  For  the  Pope  who  aspired  to 
'  the  finest  monument  in  Christendom '  could  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  laigest  Temple  to  contain  it.  Hence  the  founding  of 
the  modem  St.  Peter's  on  the  site  of  the  grand  old  Basuica 
of  Constantino  of  that  name.  By  a  poetic  justice,  however, 
the  monument,  such  as  it  finally  became,  never  found  shelter 
there.  Reduced  to  one  facade,  one  story,  and  three  figures, 
and  of  those  only  one,  but  that  the  Moses,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  it  hides  its  diminished  head  under  the  roof  of  an  humbler 
St.  Peter's,  the  small  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculi.  All 
these  changes  and  contractions  were  like  so  many  tightening 
screws  on  Uie  heart  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
crushed  by  slow  degrees  between  two  sets  of  tyrants ;  the 
Delia  Boveres,  represented  by  the  executors  and  nephews  of 
Julias  II.,  who  perpetually  uiged  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
work,  and  the  heartless  Medici  ecclesiastics  who  as  regularly 
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interfered  to  stop  it.  For  while  taking  it  on  themBelves  to 
discharge  him  from  hia  duty  to  their  neighbour  in  order  to 
engross  his  labours  for  themselves — while  absolving  him  des- 
noticallj  from  obligations  in  which  they  had  as  litUe  right  to 
bind  and  loose  as  in  graver  matters — these  Popes  never  troubled 
themselves  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  such  arbi- 
trary act8,  or  to  compensate  him  for  the  losses  incurred.  The 
munitions  of  sculpture,  as  we  have  said,  are  costly  matters. 
Michael  Angelo  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whenever 
time  could  be  snatched  from  his  selfish  taskmasters,  to  ex- 
pedite the  fulfilment  of  his  pledges  to  the  Delia  Boveres.  He 
took  on  additional  workmen,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  metal  for 
the  bronze  work,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  a  letter,  to  make  a  push 
to  complete  the  monument,  and  having  expended  all  the  money 
advanced  to  him  by  the  executors,  he  drew  all  he  had  of  his 
own.  But  it  was  only  sending  good  money  afler  bad.  The 
greater  the  speed  in  his  preparatious,  the  greater  the  ruin  by 
their  stoppage.  Funds  were  swallowed  up  in  labours  useless 
unless  completed.  His  exertions  benefited  neither  his  em- 
ployers nor  himself;  and  meanwhile  a  formidable  reckoning  was 
accumulating  against  him,  ending  in  what  filled  bis  cup  to  the 
brim,  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit. 

To  follow  minutely  the  history  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on 
Michael  Angelo  would  be  beyond  our  scope.  For  his  cutoon 
of  Pisa,  and  for  the  statues  commenced  for  the  Florence  Ca- 
thedral, and  for  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  interrupted  by 
Pope  Julius,  he  received,  by  his  own  direct  statement,  nothing. 
We  have  seen  what  profit  he  derived  from  the  bronze  statue 
at  Bologna.  For  the  Sistine  Ceiling  he  received  less  than  the 
8um  agreed  upon  for  the  first  meagre  design  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  that  he  obtained  with  the  greatest  difiBculty, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  favour.  How  he  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  small  independence  can  only  have  been  the  result  of 
self-denial  of  the  most  stringent  hind.  It  is  true  that  to^vards 
the  end  of  Pope  Clement's  reign  such  precarious  contracts  for 
payment  were  exchanged  for  a  yearly  stipend — half  of  which 
wsK  secured  to  him  upon  the  dues  of  a  certain  ferry  on  the  Po, 
above  Piacenza — but  these  dues,  it  soon  appeared,  had  been 
already  given  to  others,  and  a  defrauded  and  high-spirited 
7rivulzt  lady  defended  her  rights  by  starting  an  opposition 
ferry !  It  is  sickening  to  think  of  the  generations  who  have 
dwelt  on  the  munificent  patronage  extended  to  artists  under 
the  Popes  of  this  period.  How  ditFerent  the  truth  as  expressed 
ni  those  simple  words :  '  The  times  are  very  contrary  to  our 
'art!'     And  Michael  Angelo,  as  we  have  jfotnted  out,  had 
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pre-eminently  the  artist-temperameiit: — ever  nerrouely  craT- 
uig  to  be  freed  ftom  aasietj.  For  this  end  he  even  professed 
himself  ready  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong  rather  than  he  en- 
tangled in  the  toils  of  the  law,  then-a-daye  only  favourable 
to  those  who  bribed  highest.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1524,  he 
expresses  himself  willing  *  to  suppose  myself  to  have  pleaded, 

*  to  have  lost,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  restitution,  go  as  only 

*  to  be  relieveid  from  this  distress.'  Those  who  would  interpret 
such  a  proposition  as  evidence  of  guilt,  know  little  of  that 
sensitive  nature  which  made  the  htu'assed  man  exclaim  '  I  die 
'  with  vexation.' 

Nor  does  the  history  of  art  supply  any  consolation  in  the 
new  commission  which  first  supereeded  the  old  ones.  Leo  X. 
had  conceived  the  desire  to  complete  the  facade  of  S.  Ijorenzo, 
where  his  father  was  buried.  The  first  artists,  including 
Raphael,  were  invited  (1516)  to  compete  in  designs,  anu 
Michael  Angelo  ordered  to  join  the  number.     Again,  it  was 

*  not  my  profession,'  and  nothing  could  be  truer.  He  had 
given  no  proof  of  architectural  skill,  and  if  the  design  pre- 
served in  tiie  UfBzi  be  by  his  hand,  it  shows  either  that  his 
fellow-competitors  knew  less  of  architecture  than  himself,  or 
the  Judges  least  of  all,  for  his  design  was  preferred.  He  had 
now  to  master  the  details  of  an  entirely  new  art,  and  this  i^io 
consigned  him  to  the  wilds  of  Carrara.  For  with  architecture, 
as  with  sculpture,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  times  that  the  artist 
should  himself  be  stationed  at  the  quarry  to  superintend  ex- 
cavations and  direct  first  blockings  out.  Michael  Angelo  was 
well  known  at  Carrara,  where  eome  of  the  blocks  for  Julius* 
monument  were  still  in  course  of  preparation,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  proprietor,  the  Marcheee  Massa.  But 
his  evil  genius  was  ever  at  hand.  In  the  perpetual  jealousy 
between  the  Italian  States  it  was  decided  by  Leo  X.  that  the 
opening  of  new  quarries  on  Tuscan  territory  would  ensure  the 
double  advantage  of  benefiting  Florence  and  impoverishing 
Massa.  Accordingly,  after  the  excavation  and  shaping  of  the 
materials  of  the  facade  had  effectually  commenced,  he  suddenly 
received  orders  to  abandon  Carrara,  and  break  new  ground  on 
the  bare  mountain  sides  of  Serravezza,  above  Pietrasanta, 
to  which  there  was  not  even  a  road.  Sorely  against  his  will, 
and  with  many  a  growl,  he  betook  himself  to  the  ungratefol 
task ;  though,  as  the  facade  was  to  be  completed  in  a  given 
time,  he  wisely  retained  his  hold  on  the  Carrara  quarries,  till 
those  of  Serravezza  could  replace  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  found  himself  between  two  fires.  The  Carrarese 
resented  his  opening  quarries  at  Serravezza,  and  the  Pope  re- 
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Rented  his  continuiDg  his  cootrocts  at  Carrara.  Bude  letters  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  accusiDg  him  of  never  choosing  to  vorfc  (!) 
and  nrging  him  to  proceed  faster  at  Serravezza,  and  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  the  Carrarese  to  prevent  his  so  doing ; — the  new 
road,  which  the  great  Master  himself  had  to  make,  almost  im- 
passable ; — workmen  cheating  and  going  wrong  in  one  plaoe 
while  he  was  in  another; — ^journeys  to  Pisa  and  to  G-enoa  to  en-^ 
gage  boats,  the  masters  of  whi(^  were  bribed  to  defraud  him — 
all  this  almost  drove  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  writes  from 
Serravezza  that  he  is  '  racked '  by  his  position.  '  I  have  under-t 
'  taken  to  bring  the  dead  to  life — to  tame  mountains — to  intro-' 
'  duce  art  into  this  country.  The  boats  which  I  hired  at  Pisa 
'  have  never  come.  I  believe  that  there  also  I  have  been 
'  cheated ;  and  so  it  is  always.  Ob  I  a  thousand  times  cnrsed 
'  be  the  day  and  hont  that  I  lefl  Carrara.  But  I'll  return 
'  there  yet.     Now-a-days  it  is  a  sin  to  do  right.' 

The  end  of  all  this  '  ignominy,'  as  he  rightly  terms  it,  was 
worthy  of  the  means.  After  four  years  spent  in  these  labours 
he  was  suddenly  superseded  by  a  nomber  of  workmen  from  the 
'  Opera '  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  then  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, who  were  sent  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  mar- 
bles blocked  out  for  the  fa9ade ;  and  these,  without  one  word 
of  explanation,  were  diverted  from  their  purptwe,  and  appro- 
priated for  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral.  Thus  the  work 
which  had  interrupted  other  work  was  in  its  turn  arbitrarily 
arrested,  and  the  only  evidence  left  of  his  four  years'  toil  is  a 
huge  marble  column,  which  to  this  day  lies  half  buried  in  soil 
before  the  still  rough  and  rubble  fa9ade  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

We  have  wearied  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  these 
wretched  details,  but  they  are  necessary  justly  to  comprehend 
the  times  and  the  man.  Thus  thrown  out  of  this  ill-befitting 
occupation,  he  returned  of  course  to  those  suspended  commis- 
aons  which  weighed  upon  his  spirits — finding,  time,  also,  to 
execute  a  long-bespoken  statue  of  Christ.  This  cannot  be 
Baid  to  add  to  his  fame.  Michael  Angelo's  peculiar  mind  could 
not  even  approach  the  conception  of  that  which  has  been  more 
or  less  the  crucial  test  of  every  master — viz.  the  Divine  mind 
in  the  human  form  of  our  Lord,  So  entirely  did  he  depart 
from  the  commonest  rules  of  tradition,  or  decorum,  as  to  repre- 
sent the  figure  entirely  undraped ;  while  we  learn  from  these 
letters  that  parts  of  the  nude  suffered  great  disfigurement  from 
the  clumsy  work  of  Urbino,  his  foreman, 

We  pass  on,  however,  to  a  second  interruption,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Medici  monumenta,  which,  at  all  events,  has  left  a 
greater  compensation  to  the  world.     The  plan   of  erecting 
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monnmeDts  to  hie  brother  Ginliano  de  Medici,  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  originated  with  Leo  X.,  but  the 
commission  was  given  to  the  Master  by  the  CKrdinol  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  Clement  VII. 
This  Pope,  who  was  in  so  far  superior  to  Papal  usages  as  to 
object  to  the  sale  of  Cardinals'  hats,  had  also  a  jnster  appre- 
ciation of  Michael  Augelo  than  Leo'a  false  and  effeminate 
mind  hod  permitted  him  to  form.  NeverthelesB,  he  was  too 
true  to  his  race  not  1o  be  bent  on  engrossing  his  services  at 
any  cost  to  him,  or  to  others.  Among  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  were  two  of  an  original  kind — the 
one,  a  threat  of  ezcommuuication  in  case  he  should  work  for 
anyone  else — the  other,  a  proposal  that  he  should  bind  him- 
self never  to  marry,  but  to  take  vows  of  obedience  in  a  re- 
ligious order.  The  artist,  however,  required  no  such  extreme 
measures  to  induce  him  to  undertake  this,  the  second  great 
achievement  of  his  life — commenced  in  ]  520. 

Michael  Angelo  here  returned  to  what  he  conudered  his 
proper  calling,  and  it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  view  him 
in  Uiese  strange  and  stupendous  works.  He  was  now  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age — the  time  when  the  character 
has  attained  its  fullest  strength.  That,  therefore,  which  is  im- 
pressed on  these  Medici  tombs  gives  a  just  measure  of  bis  art  as 
a  sculptor.  But  we  are  here  reminded  that  no  outside  standard 
exists  by  which  to  judge  it.  Far  from  comparing  him  with 
the  antique,  often  most  falsely  attempted,  it  is  the  very  differ- 
ence between  them  which  constitutes  the  character  of  his 
works.  Having  no  sympathy  for  the  qualities  predominant 
in  Greek  art,  excepting  its  fine  anatomy,  he  took,  whether 
consciously  or  no,  the  alternative  open  to  an  original  mind, 
by  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  it.  Beauty,  Repose, 
Symmetry,  Grace— all,  as  such— he  aimed  not  at.  As  little 
did  he  affect  those  particulars  belonging  to  the  picturesque 
which  were  reflected  in  the  schools  of  painting  around  him. 
He  can,  therefore,  as  a  sculptor,  be  measured  only  by  him- 
self; and  in  that  sense  the  Medici  monuments  stand  highest 
among  his  plastic  works — higher  even  than  bis  Moses,  which, 
however  grand,  suffers  by  bemg  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  definite  individuality  it  assumes  to  portray.  But  there 
was  as  little  in  the  lives  of  the  men  here  immortalised  to  re- 
quire any  individuality  of  delineation,  as  to  inspire  one  single 
idea  worthy  of  monumental  art.  The  one,  Ginhano,  represents 
the  weak  side  of  the  Medici  race ;  the  other,  Lorenzo,  the 
wicked.  In  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  letters,  dated  April 
1526,  he  simply  designates  (be  two  seated  figures  in  armour  as 
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'iixe  Capititni.'  Ae  simply  also  be  mentions  'the  four  figures 
'  on  the  Sarcophagi,'  and  '  the  four  figures  on  the  ground 
*  which  are Kivers.  Oneof  the  Captain?— Lorenzo — is  in  the 
attitude  of  profound  thought,  and  the  world  has  fitted  him 
with  the  term  '  //  Pensiera ' — the  other  Captain  says  so  little 
that  he  is  only  known  by  his  own  name, '  II  Giuliano.'  But 
IS  r^ards  the  intention  of  the  four  nude  figures,  two  and  two, 
male  and  female,  stretched  back  to  back  on  the  sides  and 
iringB  of  each  sarcoph^uE,  we  have  no  clue  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  The  names  of  Night  and  Day,  Twilight  and  Dawn, 
were  doubtless  bestowed  contemporarily,  and  his  well-known 
ud  and  beautiful  lines  in  reply  to  a  verse  upon  the  '  Notte ' 
ebowB  that  the  Master  endorsed  the  idea.  But  beyond  the 
closed  eyes  and  accessory  owl  of  the  female  figure,  no  con- 
nexion whatever  can  be  traced  between  these  statues  and 
their  appellations.      Day  and    Twiiight — so   oppositely  sug- 

Sistive — are  equally  huge,  muscular  and  inactive ;  Night  and 
awn  —  so  poetically  diverse — alike  massive,  supine  and 
mournful.  Had  they  suggested  any  definite  idea,  posterity  would 
have  baptised  them  with  the  equivalent  title,  for  a  name  will 
always  follow  where  an  idea  goes  before.  As  it  is,  innumerable 
eyes,  including  those  of  Charles  V,  in  1536,  have  dwelt  upon 
them ;  countless  minds  have  speculated  on  them ;  but  still  they 
defy  analysis, and  have  lain  there  for  centuries  withoutfurnishing 
a  hint  of  their  creator's  intention.  In  no  respect  are  they  truer 
to  him  than  in  this.  For  we  return  to  the  conviction  that  there 
was  in  Michael  Angelo's  intensely  subjective  mind  an  absence 
of  all  individualising  power— as  M.  Rio  expresses  it,  '  de  toute 
'  signification  nette.'  No  one  could  identify  his  David  without 
the  sling,  nor  the  Christ  without  the  Cross,  nor  even  his  Moses 
without  the  disfiguring  legendary  horns.  He  worked,  as  before- 
Baid,in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  where  we  cannot  follow.  When 
npon  those  august  heights  he  so  far  partakes  of  the  Divine  as 
to  compel  homage,  due  to  that  which  transcends  our  mental 
level.  Short  of  that,  he  presents  a  void  ivhtch  no  secondary 
qualities  exist  to  cover.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Medici 
vtatnes  are  full  of  faults  and  incongruities.  They  lie,  for  in- 
stance, in  positions  that  no  human  being  could  maintain  for  a 
moment.  The  male  figures  are  unwieldy  gladiators  —  the 
female,  half  male.  Still,  when  all  criticism  is  exhausted,  we 
only  ^e  more  reach  the  estimate  of  that  astounding  power 
which  takes  our  admiration  by  storm — uninspired  by  which, 
these  statues  would  have  been  simply  hideous,  or  ridiculoui?. 

As  to  any  reference  to  the  deeds  of  the  Medici,  or  to  the  bond- 
ige  and  misery  of  Florence,  which  some  have  supposed  them  to 
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symbolise ; — the  wicked  Ijot«dieo  by  the  absorptioQ  of  a  gailty 
conecience ;  the  worthless  Giuliano  by  the  feebleness  -mm 
which  he  holds  the  b&ton,  and  by  the  corruption  implied  by  the 
coin  in  the  other  hand ;  the  female  figures  by  a  certain  express 
sion  of  weariness  and  suffering — such  ideas  may  possiUy  tie  at 
the  root  of  these  embodimeote,  but  they  are  too  va^e  to  follow. 
The  four  figures,  it  may  be  added,  spoken  of  by  lum  as  Birera, 
and  which  certainly  would  not  have  contributed  to  the  solntion 
of  the  riddle,  were  never  executed. 

In  mode  of  execution  these  monuments  are  peculiarly  in- 
BtrnctJve ;  presenting  as  they  do  various  grades  of  conqtletion. 
The  Captains  are  finished  to  the  utmost ;  the  Notte  tlie  same. 
The  other  figures  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  show  the 
stroke  of  the  viKorous  tool.  In  these  last  it  would  be  vain  to 
look  for  the  marks  of  those  points  apparent  on  every  unfinished 
modern  work  in  marble.  The  *  pointing  instrument,'  as  it  i« 
called,  which  now,  by  a  mere  mechanical  process  ensures  the 
futhful  transfer  from  the  model,  or  rather  from  the  cast  of  the 
model,  to  the  marble,  was  first  invented  by  our  Chantrey.  The 
Benaissance  sculptors  relied  on  a  more  delicate  and  elaborate 
process,  by  means  of  a  framework  placed  before  the  cast, 
whence  were  suspended  plumb  lines,  from  which  measurements 
were  taken  by  compasses.  Nor  was  this  plan  always  resorteii 
to.  It  is  evident,  by  contracts  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Carrarese  workmen,*  that  the  block  was  of^n  rudely  fashioned 
or  '  abbozzato '  at  the  quarry  itself  from  a  mere  drawing  or 
small  model,  after  which  the  sculptor  himself  exercised  tibat 
tour  de  force  which  consiste  in  actually  chiseling  away  the 
hard  material,  guided  only  by  feeling  and  prsotice,  and 
carrying,  as  Michael  Angelo  was  wont  to  say,  'his  compasees 
'  in  his  eye.'  No  one  ever  carried  these  more  daringly.  An 
eye-witness  f  has  described  the  fury  of  that  '  chisel ' — now  only 
a  conventional  term  as  applied  to  the  sculptor — as  the  great 
Master  attacked  the  marble. 

'  I  may  say  that  I  have  aeen  Michael  Angelo  at  work  after  he  h&d 
passed  his  60th  year,  and  though  he  was  not  very  robust,  fae  cut  amy 
as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  bard  marble  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  as  tliree  young  sculptora  could  have  effected  in  as  many  hours. 
Such  was  the  impetuoait^  and  fire  with  which  he  pursued  his  labour, 
that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work  muat  have  gone  to  pieces.  With 
a  single  stroke  he  brought  down  fragmeuta  three  or  four  fingers  thick ; 

"  See  '  Rflgionamento  Storico  au  le  diverse  gite  ohe  fece  a  Garraia 
'  Michelagniolo  Buonarroti,  da  Carlo  Frediani,  1S75.' 

f  Blaise  de  Vigen^rf,  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Rome,  who  frequently 
vinted  Michael  Aogelo  at  his  studio  at  we  foot  of  the  Honte  Cavallo. 
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and  BO  close  to  his  mark,  that,  had  he  gone  beyond  it,  even  in  the 
Bjightest  degree,  there  would  have  beeo  the  daoger  of  miniug  the 

This  confidence  may  be  partly  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo's 
loDg  enforced  residence  at  Carrara,  wbere  the  workmen  to  this 
day  partake  of  the  aame  fearlessness  of  stroke.  Thorwaldsen 
used  to  say  that  the  Carrarese  men  employed  in  his  studio 
handled  their  tools  with  marvellous  facility,  '  knocking  away 
'  the  marble  like  so  much  cheese.'  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  our  artist  this  facility  was  sometimes  exer- 
cised at  the  coat  of  his  art,  in  which  malproportions  of  figures, 
and  miscalculations  as  to  size  of  block,  can  often  be  pointed 
ont 

Besides  the  few  words  in  hie  Letters,  which  we  have  given, 
norecord  appears  of  t3ie  prt^^ress  of  the  Medici  monumente.  In 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Italian  world — the  sack  of  Rome — 
the  siege  of  Florence,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  liberties, — the 
s^at  hand  either  ceased  to  write,  or  his  letters  have  been  lost. 
Events  followed  each  other  dmost  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
DOW.  Rome  was  taken  on  May  6,  1527,  and  by  the  18th 
Florence  had  risen,  and  the  Medici  had  been  driven  out. 
They  left  discord  and  dissensions  behind  them — a  state  of 
poverty  which  culminated  in  famine  and  plague,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  third  of  the  fell  sisters — War.  For  the  siege 
of  Florence  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  for  the  restora- 
tion of  thfi'Medici  began  in  the  spring  of  1529.  And  here  a 
fresh  direction  was  given  to  those  versatile  powers  we  have 
been  following.  The  respect  of  hb  fellow-citizens  was  shown 
by  Michael  Angelo's  appointment  to  the  entire  direction  and 
command  of  the  fortifications — a  task  for  which,  as  proved  by 
Uie  testimony  of  later  times,  his  clear  practical  mind  was 
singularly  fitted.  But  not  even  the  common  danger  could 
guard  against  disunion  and  treachery.  Coincident  with  the 
great  Master's  appointment  was  also  that  to  an  important  post 
of  the  notorious  Malatesta  Ec^lioni,  who  ultimately  betrayed 
the  city.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  mysterious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo,  ^r  which  at  present  no  satisfactory 
.  solution  has  been  found.  His  own  account  is  that  Malatesta 
frustrated  him  in  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  with- 
drawing guards  where  most  necessary,  and  leaving  bastions 
undefended  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  care.  It  was  in 
vun  that,  from  his  place  in  the  Council,  he  denounced  the 
traitor,  and  pointed  out  the  peril.  There  were  those  more 
interested  in  deeming  him  cnspicious  than  Malatesta  false,  and 
hii  remonstrances  remained  unheeded.     Suddenly  then,  by  one 
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of  those  impetuous  impulses  which  cliarocterised  him,  Michael 
Anj^clotook  hurse,  and,  accompanied  by  one  other,  passed  oat 
of  the  city  by  the  gate  least  strictly  fjuarded,  called  'a/fii 
'  Giustizia,^  and  took  his  way  to  Ferrara,  A  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend,  Sept.  25th,  1529,  gives  the  following  curious  vereion:— 

'  I  departed  without  saying  a  wind  to  any  of  my  Erienda,  and  in 
much  confusion;  Laving  desired,  as  you  know,  by  nil  means  to  go  to 
France,  and  having  on  various  occasions  asked  leave  without  obtainin;; 
it.  It  was  not,  however,  diat  I  was  nnt  determined,  irithout  fear  of 
any  kind,  to  see  first  the  end  of  the  wur  ;  but  that  oti  Tuesday  morning, 
the  2lBt  September,  there  came  one  out  by  the  pate  of  S.  Niccoli,  whpre 
I  was  at  the  bastions,  and  privately  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  wve 
my  life  I  ought  not  to  stny.  And  he  came  with  me  to  my  house,  nnd 
tliere  dined,  and  then  brought  me  horses,  and  did  not  leave  me  till  he 
had  nie  out  of  Florence,  showing  me  that  it  was  for  my  good. 
Whether  God  or  Devil,  which  ever  he  may  have  been,  I  know  nut.' 
(Letter  406.) 

Here  we  must  leave  this  Btrange  event.  It  was  the  act  of 
one  flying  for  his  life — not  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  as  his 
biographers  aver — nor  co  much  from  the  fear  of  danger  as  from 
the  conviction  of  it.  The  city  could  not  afford  to  lose  such  a 
man,  and  though  he  shared  in  the  public  [jroscriptioo  of  all  who 
had  quitted  the  walls,  yet  overtures  made  to  him  smoothed  the 
way  to  his  return.  In  two  months  he  had  resumed  his  post  at 
the  defences,  and  is  known  to  have  accomplished  (Jie  task  of 
fortifying  the  hill  of  S.  Miniato — in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously thwarted  and  opposed.  The  tales,  however,  of  his 
having  harassed  the  enemy  by  guns  mounted  on  the  belfry  of 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  and  of  his  ha%ing  invented  a  mode  of 
resistance  to  their  return-fire  hy  ))lacing  packs  of  wool  round 
the  tower — tliese  tales  share  the  fate  of  others  we  have  instanced. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  in  this  also  has  resorted  to  that  personnl 
inspection  which  no  Italian  has  attempted,  reports  that  the 
belfry,  being  only  eight  feet  wide,  could  have  held  no  gun 
worthy  the  name ;  while  the  use  of  wool  as  a  protection  had 
long  been  known  in  warfare.  As  little  need  we  enter  into  the 
atory  of  the  Master's  having  lain  concealed  in  the  tower  of  the 
church — up  to  which  many  a  traveller's  eyes  have  been  turned 
with  the  greater  interest  on  that  supposed  account.  On  the 
first  entry  of  the  Medici  into  the  city  all  conditions  of  the 
surrender  weee  violated,  and  Michael  Angelo,  towards  whom 
they  were  peculiarly  rancorous,  remained  concealed  in  a  friend's 
house.  But  Clement  VII.  soon  overlooked  the  patriot  in  the 
artist,  who  returned  peaceably  to  his  studio,  and  resumed  his 
work. 
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The  chief  outlines  of  his  remaining  artHnreer  can  now  be 
only  briefly  given.  Overlooking  minor  works  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  him  at  mtervals,  we  find  him  Btarting 
for  Rome,  December  1533,  haviug,  at  die  desire  of  the  Pope, 
undertaken  another  part  of  the  original  plan  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel — namely  the  gi-eat  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment 
This  occupied  Mm  nearly  eight  years,  and  was  uncovered  for 
public  view  at  Christmas  1541.  'So  greater  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  decay  of  taste  in  Italy  than  the  fact  that  this 
work  was,  and  is  still,  extolled  above  the  Ceiling.  It  is  true 
the  hand — now  nearly  thirty  years  older — had  retained  much 
of  its  cunning,  for  the  execution  in  parts  is  very  fine,  but  the 
mind  had  gone  still  further  away  from  the  standards  of  tast« 
and  fitness.  He  had  become  the  caricature  of  himself.  The 
void  of  grace,  individuality,  and  true  expression  was  now  filled 
up  by  their  contraries.  It  must  be  a  very  ardent  admirer  of 
the  great  man  who  can  discover  either  piety  or  propriety  iu  the 
monstrous  figure  of  the  Saviour,  whose  very  action  of  mercy 
is  tamed,  by  the  violence  of  the  gesture,  into  one  of  menace  ;* 
or  in  the  huge  masses  of  muscle  and  bone  which  form  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy.  The  figures  in  the  lower  part,  either 
being  upborne  by  angels,  or  dragged  down  by  fiends,  display 
all  his  power,  but  ite  materials  are  supplied  from  memory 
rather  than  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  fresco,  now 
darken^  by  soot  and  largely  overpainted  by  coarse  hands, 
presents  a  veiy  unattractive  object.  As  Italians  have  not 
hesitated  to  liken  Correggio's  Assumption  of  the  Yirgiu  at 
Parma  to  '  a  hash  of  frogs,'  ao  Englishman — Walter  Savage 
Landor — may  be  pardoned  for  comparing  Michael  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment  to  '  a  huge  giblet  pie.'  tV^ould  that  it  had 
never  received  worse  usage  than  the  hard  words  that  break  no 
bones  I  But  in  proportion  to  the  greater  facility  of  access,  as 
wrapared  with  the  Ceiling,  has  been  the  maltreatment  it  has 
received.  On  all  occasions  of  church  decorating  it  has  been 
found  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ladders,  nor  has  a  better 
scheme  for  banging  tapestry  over  the  altar  been  devised  than 
that  of  barbarously  driving  iron  stanchions  into  the  fresco 
itself. 

Michael  Angelo  as  an  architect  appears  again  in  a  distinct 
vocation.  What  he  might  have  done  for  the  facade  of  S. 
Lorenzo  cannot  now  be  known — but  two  other  buildings,  the 

*  The  uplifted  right  hand,  exhibiting  the  nround,  was  the  traditional 
ugn  of  grace  to  the  Redeemed.  In  this  Last  Judgment  it  assumefi,  on 
>M  contnry,  the  character  of  reprobation. 
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Sscruty  of  that  church  (the  Medici  Chapel)  and  the  Laurentiaa 
Library,  remaio  as  examples  of  his  art  in  Florence.  The 
verdict  of  posterity  has  heen  less  unfavourable  to  the  Chapel 
than  to  the  Library,  the  interior  of  which  looks,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
terms  it,  *  like  a  temple  turned  outside  in.'  In  each  of  these 
buildings  his  plane  were  interfered  with,  and  his  work  altered; 
but  no  plea  of  interference  can  save  Michael  Angelo  from  the 
charge  of  a  total  mistaken  creed  of  architectonic  taste.  ^Vhile 
his  arrangemeut  of  general  masses  was  fine,  and  his  principles 
of  structure  sound,  he  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
science  of  ornament  as  growing  out  of  utility.  In  the  dangerous 
attempt  to  be  novel  he  has  only  introduced  poverty  of  forms, 
incongruity,  and  confusion.  It  is  even  apparent  that  here,  as 
in  his  sculpture,  he  relied  on  no  standard  of  scale  or  proportion, 
but  designed  his  ornaments  by  his  eye.  To  the  Laurentian 
Library  is  traced  the  foundation  of  the  style  the  Italians 
rightly  call '  harocco ' — a  word  which,  according  to  a  technolojgi- 
cal  dictionary,  is  '  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  composition 
'  where  the  harmony  is  false  and  overchai^ed.' 

The  death  of  San  Gallo  in  1546,  who  had,  among  others, 
succeeded  Bramante  as  architect  of  St  Peter's,  left  the  office 
vacant,  and  Paul  III.  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  under- 
take it.  In  no  way  does  our  Master  stand  more  distinct 
from  his  age,  and  from  those  who  had  preceded,  and  were  to 
succeed  hun  in  this  particular  appointment,  than  -  in  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  accepted  it.  He  was  now 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  believed  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  All  ambition,  except  that  of  attaining  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  had  passed  away.  He  wanted  little,  and  he  coveted 
nothing.  He  wished  to  work,  and  especially  in  the  service  i£ 
God ;  and,  to  do  so  more  freely  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  and 
corrupt  generation,  he  only  consented  to  give  his  services  on 
condition  of  their  being  gratuitous.  There  was  equal  piety 
and  wisdom  in  this ;  for  thus  alone  could  he  disarm  the  envy  of 
bis  enemies ;  control  the  peculation  which  was  the  order  of  the 
day;  prevent  interference  with  his  judgment  and  authority; 
or  resign  when  he  pleased. 

The  history  of  this  building—'  la  maggior  machina  che  abhia 
'  sostenuta  la  terra ' — though  for  '  la  terra  '  we  must  read 
'  CKuropa  '—presents  a  curious  succession  of  varying  designs, 
and  what  we  may  call  conflicting  architectural  politics.  In  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  high  places,  the  fact  that  the 
science  of  architecture  was  a  separate  and  profound  study  was 
either  unknown  or  ignored.  Accordingly  among  those  who 
Bucceseively  occupied  the  post  of  supreme  arclutect  of  the 
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vorka  of  St.  Peter's  will  be  found  nanies,  iUnstriouB  ia  them- 
selves, but  totally  UBCoimect«d  with  aaj  previoua  practice  of 
tlie  art  The  work  was  commenced  by  Bramante,  under  Julius 
II.,  in  1506,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  S.  Fietro. 
The  Pope  was  as  impatient  with  architecta  as  with  painters 
and  sculptors.  He  expected  great  structures  '  not  to  be  built, 
'  but  to  be  bom.'  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  haste — so 
censured  by  Michael  Angelo — with  which  the  old  building,  with 
its  oolumne  of  antique  precious  marbles,  and  its  walls  partly 
faced  inside  with  tiles  of  Corinthian  brass,  was  demolished 
rather  than  taken  down.  Bramante'a  model  enclosed  the  whole 
ancient  site,  and  included  a  grand  dome;  but  the  piers  on  which 
this  was  to  be  sapported  were  run  up  too  hastily  for  safety, 
and  by  the  time  Ixith  Pope  and  architect  died — the  one  in 
1613,  the  other  in  1S14 — the  work  already  needed  repair. 
Next  succeeded,  under  Leo  X.,  the  painter  Raphael,  with 
Giuliano  San  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocondo  da  Verona,  as  his 
colleagues.  San  Gallo  retired  from  ill  health  in  1517,  and 
Raphael  and  Fra  Giocondo  both  died  in  1520.  Their  six  years' 
reign  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  making  good  tlie  defects 
Bramante  had  left.  Giulio  !Romano  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
master,  but  died  before  the  appointment  was  completed, 
fialdassare  Peruzzi,  another  painter,  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
Uis  model  coincided  with  that  of  Bramante  as  regards  the 
dome ;  but  he  judiciously  abandoned  the  form  of  uie  Latin 
Cross  and  substituted  that  of  the  equilateral  so-called  Greek 
Cross.  He  was  a  man  of  great,  ability,  and  hia  plan  gives 
evidence  of  fine  taste  and  beautiful  proportions.  He  died  of 
poison  in  1536.  Antonio  San  Gallo,  nephew  of  Giuliano, 
followed  Peruzzi  under  Paul  111.  His  model  occupied  him 
three  years  and  cost  4,000  scudi.  This  retained  tie  form  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  with  an  atrium  extraneous  to  the  building, 
and  involved  details  of  florid  elaboration,  rather  of  a  Gothic 
than  a  Renaissance  character.  Thus  six  men  filled  the  post 
before  Michael  Angelo  entered  upon  it.  His  model,  which  was 
executed  in  fourteen  days,  and  cost  25  scudi,  immediately 
revealed  the  man.  The  atrium  was  at  once  abolished — 
a  Greek  Cross  designed  of  far  Wger  dimensiona  than  that 
by  Perozzl,  and  a  dome  of  far  finer  proportions,  which  with 
four  minor  cupolas,  and  a  Peristyle  and  attic  supported  on 
fbnrteen  columns,  presented  a  pyramidal  mass  of  the  grandest 
effect  No  two  masters  hitherto  employed  were  so  opposite  in 
taite  and  tendency  as  San  Grallo  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  one  trusted  to  the  effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  and 
details,  the  other  to  colossal  size  of  both.     San  Gallo's  design 
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was  calculated  to  impress  the  eye  with  the  sense  of  a  mag- 
nitade  greater  thaa  it  actually  possessed — Michael  Angelo's, 
with  all  its  grandeur,  has  the  contrary  efiect.  In  this  verdict 
the  dome  must  be  excepted,  which  owes  its  preeminence  Icei 
to  its  size  than  to  its  fine  outline  and  boldly  uplifted  poeitioii. 
Each  preceding  designer  had  planned  a  dome  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  placed  at  more  than  double  iu 
present  height,  would  have  presented  but  a  shallow  effect  It 
will  be  wondered  how  all  these  varying  counsels  were  com- 
patible with  the  stationary  conditions  of  stone.  But  in  truth, 
each  designer  accommodated  himself  to  the  great  central  nien 
Bramante  bad  left;  and  these  may  be  said  to  have  neen 
ultimately  buried  by  Michael  Angelo  within  the  gigantic 
masses  which  now  support  the  roof  and  dome. 

The  great  Master  held  the  appointment  till  his  death  in 
1564.  Unlike  aa  with  his  painting  and  sculpture,  no  decline  <^ 
power  was  observable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  hit 
Knowledge  of  true  architectonic  science  became,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars  of  construction,  equal  to  his  task  :  the  old 
man  being  to  the  last  in  every  respect  the  soul  of  the  works. 
That  he  was  also  the  conscience  of  them  hardly  needs  asaer* 
tion ;  but  a  few  emphatic  lines  from  one  of  his  letters  may  be 
given.  The  defective  structure  of  the  chief  buildings  of 
modem  Home  hns  been  alluded  to,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to 
find.  Speaking  of  the  corruptions  by  which  surveyors  aod 
overseers  were  bribed  into  passing  inferior  materials  for  the 
building,  *  by  which  they  make  friends  of  those  who  are  my 
'  enemies,'  he  adds,  writing  to  one  we  should  call  the  clerk  of 
the  works :  '  Promises,  tees,  and  presents  corrupt  justice.  I, 
'  therefore,  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  beg  that  from  tiiis 
'  time  forth,  you  receive  not  a  single  thing  that  is  not  up  to 
'  the  mark  *,  not  even  if  it  came  down  from  Heaven,' 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  administration  Pietro  Ligorio 
had  been  associated  with  him.  At  Michael  Angelo'a  death 
Vignola  assumed  the  higher  position,  both  architects  adhering 
to  nis  plans.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  accuse  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  or  Fontana,  who  successively  conducted  the  fabric  till 
1590,  when  the  dome  was  completed  by  relays  of  workmen 
night  and  day,  of  any  departure  from  the  noble  scheme.  Bat 
here  the  inauspicious  figure  of  Carlo  Maderno,  called  II  Lom- 
bardo,  steps  in,  to  whom  the  frustration  of  the  mighty  plan 
was  owing.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  must  take  its  share 
of  the  bkme.  It  appears  that  Paul  V.  objected  that  the 
edifice — embracing,  as  it  does,  a  space  of  nearly  six  acres- 
would  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  worshippers ;  that 
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Michael  An^elo  had  omitted  to  provide  a  balcony  whence  the 
Pope  could  bless  the  Faitbfiil ;  and  that,  though  comprehend- 
ing ft  far  larger  area,  he  had  f^led  to  enclose  all  the  conse- 
crated ground  which  the  old  Basilica  had  covered,  Mademo 
was  accordingly  desired  to  provide  more  Bpace,  and  did  it  in  the 
only  possible  way  by  adding  the  long  limb  which  restored  the 
form  of  the  Latin  Cross.  Further,  uncontrolled  by  any  tra- 
ditions of  respect,  and  as  ignorant  aa  his  superiors  of  what 
'Constituted  the  special  beauty  of  the  structure,  he  erected  in 
place  of  Michael  Angelo's  graceful  Peristyle  a  high,  flat, 
fommonplace,  club-house  front,  which  effectually  screens  from 
sight  the  grandest  feature  of  the  grandest  Christian  Temple 
in  the  world,  Nothing  can  mask  the  dignity  of  the  Dome  when 
seen  from  a  height,  but  it  virtually  disappears  from  a  spectator 
level  with  the  building.  So  utterly  was  the  effect  destroyed 
that  the  sculptor  Bernini's  purposeless  colonnade  of  crowded 
columns,  which,  like  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  bird,  divert  all 
attention  fi-om  the  bodvi  became  a  necessary  addition,  or  rather 
evil.  It  was  Bernini  also  who,  by  Papal  order,  so  far  weakened 
the  piers  by  hollowing  out  a  space  in  each  large  enough  to 
admit  a  staircase,  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
Dome.  Thus  the  ill  fate  which  attended  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  all  three  arts  remains  here  in  a  petrified  form  no 
'one  can  dispute.  Bernini's  share  in  the  work  of  deformation  did 
not  end  till  1690,  when  the  building,  which  had  been  carried 
■on  by  thirteen  architects,  during  the  reigns  of  twenty-five 
Pontiffs,  and  over  a  period  of  184  years,  finally  assumed  its 
ipresent  form. 

One  more  phase  of  this  man's  genius  remains  to  be  briefly 
mentioned.  We  do  not  say  that  he  wrote  Sonnets,  for  that 
means  little  at  a  time  when  every  Italian  of  note  did  the  same, 
but  that  he  was  really  a  great  poet.  The  mind  that  found 
nourishment  in  the  works  of  Dante,  and  the  heart  that  em- 
braced the  teaching  of  Savonarola,  left  their  reflection  in  verse 
to  which  poets  of  all  nations  have  accorded  a  high  place.  Here 
and  there  we  are  struck  with  a  coincidence  of  feeung  and  ex- 
pression between  him  and  Shakspeare.  Such  a  passage  as 
this,  translated  by  Southey,  will  recall  the  Sonnet  entitled 
'  The  World's  Way  :'— 

'  111  hat})  he  chosen  bia  part  who  eeeka  to  please 
The  worthless  world.     Ill  hath  he  choeen  his  part. 
For  often  must  he  wear  the  look  of  ease 

When  grief  in  in  his  heart. 

And  ever  his  own  bitter  thoughts  concealing, 
Must  he  in  stupid  grandenr'a  praise  be  lond ; 
VOL.  CXLIT.   KO.  COXOY.  l  ,  .<<::i_iOOgIe 
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And  to  the  error  of  the  ignorant  crowd 

Assent  with  lying  tongue.' 
But  tbe  companBon  sood  failB.  For  Sbakspeu^  ia  the  child 
of  Nature,  Michael  Angelo  the  disciple  of  mysticiam.  Shak? 
epeare  teems  with  happy  familiar  imageS)  for  which  we  seek 
as  vainly  in  Michael  Augelo's  poetry  as  in  his  art.  The 
one  plays  with  the  whole  scale  of  Ixive's  fasdnating  voca- 
bulary— the  other  dwells  no  less  perpetually  on  the  yearnings 
and  aspirationa  of  what  then  went  by  that  name,  thouch,  com- 
pounded as  it  was  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Dante, 
the  recondite  Flatonism  of  the  Academies,  and  ^e  pedantry  of 
Bembo,  it  Ib  as  different  from  Shakspeare's  genuine  passion  as 
black  is  from  white.  Very  strangely  have  these  expressions 
been  interpreted,  especially  by  modem  French  analysts,  as 
embodying  his  love  ror  an  earthly  object,  and  that  love,  owing 
to  female  coldness  and  prudery,  unrequited.  Vittoria  Ccf 
lonna,  the  Marchesa  di  Fescara,  a  sonnetteer  herself,  is  credited 
with  having  alone  possessed  tbe  power  to  kindle  the  tender 
passion  in  the  great  Master's  breast,  and  yet  the  barbarity  not 
to  gratify  it ;  and  a  sensational  romance  has  been  conjured  up 
aa  little  flattering  to  the  parties  as  it  is  false  and  ridiculous  in 
itself.  The  facts  are  that  a  most  respectful  friendship  and  cor- 
reapondence  existed  between  an  accomplished  and  high-born 
lady,  past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  venerable  artist,  twenty 
years  ner  senior.  Their  talk  about  art  was,  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  not  very  instructive  ;  but  otherwise  their  intercourse, 
as  befitted  persons  of  their  age,  turned  chiefiy  on  those  sacred 
topics  whidi,  among  the  purer  minds  of  the  time,  were  sug- 
gested by  the  echoes  of  the  Beforraatioa  transmitted  across 
the  Alps — topics  always  more  or  less  occupying  Michael 
Angelo's  thoughts.  For  the  chord  that  strikes  tite  truest 
sound  iu  his  poetry  ia  that  of  mingled  piety  and  melancholy. 
It  was  no  misanthropy  as  aome  have  averred,  or  moroseness 
of  temper,  which  overclouded  his  great  soul.  He  had  seen  the 
triumph  of  evil  too  often  not  to  wonder  tiiat  any  could  be  gay ; 
he  was,  morally,  before  his  time ;  he  was  weary  of  life ;  and  he 
lived  to  be  eighty-nine !  His  portraits  present  us  with  one  of 
the  saddest  laces  that  sorrow  and  work  ever  furrowed,  or 
art  preserved ;  fit  illustrations  of  that  plaintive  plea  so  often 
niged  in  his  later  letters,  when  taxed  and  worried  beyond  his 
strength, '  son  vecchio! ' 

We  shall  be  thankful  to  have  in  some  measure  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  others  the  impression  thbtt  these  Letters  have 
left  on  ourselves.  Impetuous,  impatient,  and  indignant  he 
could  be,  but  all  in  right  time  and  place ;  but  as  to  the  wilfulness 
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and  UDOontroUability  with  which  he  has  been  cbareed,  hia  life 
displays,  on  tbe  contrary,  one  course  of  meek  Bubmission  of  his 
oiHoions,  wishes,  and  interests  ta  authority  which,  by  any 
artist  worthy  the  namC)  would  now  be  defied  with  equu  con- 
tempt and  safety.  Far,  therefore,  from  endorsing  the  char- 
acter which  bis  biographers  have  given  of  him,  these  Letters 
rather  leave  ^e  iropreasion  of  a  figure  like  his  own  Jeremiah ; 
bowed  down  with  the  contemplation  of  human  wickedness 
and  woe — grand,  mournful,  patient,  and  weary. 


Aet,  VI. — Erechtheus.  ATra^dy.  ByALOERKONCHABLBS 
SwiNBUBNE.     London:  1876. 

Tf  the  world  has  lost  by  the  destnictioa  of  many  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  Mr.  Swinburne  at  least  haa  little  reason  to 
r^ret  them.  Had  they  been  spared  to  us,  a  subject  so  in- 
s[Hring  as  the  tr^ic  story  of  the  House  of  Erechtheus  would 
have  been  monopcJised  to  all  time  by  one  of  the  great  Greek 
lyrical  dramatists,  for  no  modem  poet  would  have  dared  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulyaaes  or  present  himself  as  tbe  rival  of 
tbe  master.  It  would  be  bard  indeed  to  find  another  theme 
that  could  be  brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Greek  tragic  genius.  Let  us  accept  the  canon  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  chief  ends  of  tragic  composition  are  to  move  us  to  pity 
and  strike  us  with  terror,  and  here  we  are  unceasingly  under 
the  mastership  of  the  one  emotion  or  the  other.  In  its  origin 
the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was  among  the  solemn  ntes  of  their 
religion.  The  lofliest  lessons  in  piety,  morality,  or  patriotism 
were  inculcated  by  the  stage  representation  of  some  grand 
episode  of  mythology  or  history,  relieved  and  illustrated  by  ly- 
rical efllusions  in  glorious  bursts  of  choral  song.  And  tbe  story 
of  the  fated  daughter  of  Erechtheus  fiows  out  naturally  in 
plaintive  melody,  and  is  fruitful  in  the  profound  religious  im- 
pressions that  ennoble  and  soften  its  unpleasing  details.  So 
it  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  risen  far  above  a 
simple  imitation,  like  Mr.  Browning's  '  Balaustion,'  and  to 
have  achieved  the  difHcuIt  feat  of  casting  a  genuine  Greek 
tragedy  in  tbe  more  cumbrous  moulds  of  modern  En^ish 
diction.  For  the  ancient  Greek  in  ita  graceful  strength  was 
the  most  flexible  of  languages,  while  our  own  tongue,  what- 
ever may  be  its  masculine  merits,  lends  itself  far  less  easily  to 
the  exigencies  of  metre  and  the  delicate  niceties  of  poetical 
expression.     Mr.  Swinburne  has  an  instinct  for  rhythm  rather 
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than  a  command  over  it,  for  the  easy  sweep  of  hie  flowing  verse 
suggests  anything  rather  than  the  idea  of  effort.  Nor  have  we 
ever  seen  him  stronger  than  in  this  poem  of  '  Erechthens,' 
while  no  one  can  say,  as  they  are  home  along  with  his  melo- 
dioDB  nambers,  that  be  has  been  betrayed  into  saciificmg 
meaning  to  sound.  He  seems  to  have  caught  the  enthusiann 
of  a  congenial  subject ;  to  have  been  carried  back  to  the  spirit 
of  a  heroic  age ;  to  have  fired  his  fancy  with  the  thoughts  and 
sensationa  that  might  have  animated  the  soul  of  a  god-bom 
Athenian  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  bis  country's  fate.  Now  he 
8et«  out  his  argument  with  a  stem  dignity,  that  shrinks  from 
none  of  the  horrors  of  a  situation  it  ia  bracing  itself  bravely  Xo 
endure.  Now  he  breaks  away  with  the  chorus  in  a  plaintive 
wail  of  lamentation  over  the  tragedy  it  is  doomed  to  behold, 
and  has  no  power  to  avert.  And  again  we  are  awakened  from 
the  oppression  of  terror  by  some  stirring  apOBtrophe  to  the 
immortal  gods,  as  if  they  could  be  moved  By  fervent  eloquence 
to  interpose  in  the  dire  extremity  of  their  eager  suppliants;  or  we 
are  thrilled  with  the  strophes  of  a  martial  war-song,  resound- 
ing to  the  distant  clash  of  steel  upon  shields,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  horse-hoofs  and  the  chariot>-wheels  of  charging  war- 
riors. Yet  with  all  this  vivid  variety  of  passionate  sensadoa 
and  the  smh  transition  in  metrical  measures,  there  is  nothing 
in  meretricious  discord  with  the  severe  and  simple  rules  that 
■governed  the  art  of  an  iEschylus  or  a  Sophocles.  The  drama 
m  every  separate  part  bears  distinct  and  apposite  reference  to 
tlie  central  subject,  but  the  main  interest  unfolds  itself  in 
-the  utterances  of  those  leading  personages  who  pay  the  penalty 
of  tlieir  prominent  position  in  being  doomed  to  death  or  to  suf- 
fering for  their  country  and  their  people.  While  the  chonu, 
-strongly  sympathetic  with  the  sufferers,  and  yet  with  some 
perceptible  undercurrent  of  patriotic  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
avertmg  the  anger  of  the  gods,  has  the  imagination  easy  enough 
to  disport  itself  among  those  subordinate  myths  and  l^nds 
that  clustering  thickly  round  the  main  episode  are  made  to 
embellish  the  modem  poem.  And  the  poem  gains  in  veri- 
similitude and  grandeur  from  that  dssb  of  paganism  in  its 
author's  ideas  of  religion,  of  which  we  fancy  we  detect  the 
traces.  We  imagine  him  inspiring  himself  for  the  moment 
with  something  of  the  heathen  faith  in  the  potency  for  good  or 
ill  of  the  embodied  forces  of  nature;  or  sharing  the  belief  of 
his  heaven- descended  heroes  in  the  reality  of  their  typical  birtb 
and  the  protection  of  their  divine  parent^e. 

The  story  falls  half  on  the  remote  borderland  of  credible 
history,  half  within  the  limits  of  those  shadowy  regions  of 
L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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poetical  mythology  that  lie  beyond.*  Its  scene  is  the  eacred 
soil  of  Athens,  hallowed  already  by  the  favour  of  Pallas  Athena; 
but  now  the  destinies  of  the  city  that  is  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
western  ciTilisation  and  the  polestar  of  arts  and  letters  are  trou- 
bling in  the  balance.  For  god  is  contending  with  god,  moved 
by  uie  intensified  mortal  passions  of  those  pagan  immortals. 
Poseidon  has  not  forgotten  the  old  feud  with  Pallas,  though 
the  cause  had  been  decided  gainst  him  by  a  tribunal  of  their 
celestial  peers.  The  dawning  promise  of  the  beautiful  city  has 
revived  his  old  lust  for  its  tutelage ;  if  be  cannot  obtain  the 
reverent  allegiance  he  aspires  to,  at  least  he  may  console  him- 
self with  8  display  of  vengeance  and  of  power.  So  fierce 
war  has  been  stirred  up  at  his  bidding,  and  uis  son  Eumolpus 
is  mustering  the  Thracian  l^ons  for  the  assault.  Against  the 
Btrength  of  the  sea^god  and  the  hordes  of  the  noribem  bar- 
barians, Erechtheus  the  king  of  Athens  stands  forth  as  the 
human  guardian  of  the  coveted  prize.  As  to  his  precise  iden- 
tity there  is  some  confusion,  ana  classical  authorities  differ  as 
Ut  whether  there  were  not  at  least  two  of  the  name  among  the 
early  princes  of  his  line.  According  to  the  legend  adopted  in 
the  poem,  he  too,  like  his  enemy,  was  of  immortal  birth,  sprung 
from  the  Garth  by  the  embraces  of  Hepheston.  But  atthough 
bom  of  a  god  and  a  goddess,  all  the  powers  he  derives  from 
his  origin  are  a  statesmanlike  wisdom  illumined  by  some  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  future,  and  that  heroic  capacity  to  do  and 
to  endure  which  he  transmits  in  full  measure  to  his  children. 
With  his  hand  on  the  helm  of  state  when  such  a  storm  is  blow- 
ing up  irom  the  ocean,  he  is  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of 
bis  mighty  trust,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  helplessness,  if  left 
to  himself,  to  make  head  against  the  overpowering  league  of 
bis  enemies.  His  hopes  are  in  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  but 
in  the  absence  of  reassuring  signs  his  faith  is  struggling  against 
thickening  anxieties ;  and  meantime  his  messengers  have  sought 
the  oracles  of  Delphi,  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  way  of  vrarding 
off  the  calamity.     The  answer  comes  at  last,  reassuring  to  the 

*  It  in  curious  ilinn  tbe  l^eod  of  Erechibfeuii,  one  of  tlie  moat  remote 
and  obscure  traditions  of  Greece,  should  b«  commemoruted  to  this  day 
by  the  existence  of  the  Eiechtheion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  of  the  temples  still  standing  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The 
nijitic  cleft  in  the  rock,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  tfae  dispute  of  Nep- 
tune and  Pallas,  is  within  its  walla.  But  his  memory  is  uot  unde- 
wrvedly  preserved  on  thnt  spot,  if,  as  Hy^nus  relates,  '  Erichdionius 
'  ^t  qnadrigas  et  aacrificiiL  Minerv«,  et  t«mplum  in  arce  Athenarum 
'  primus  instituit.'  The  building  now  in  existence  is  supposed  not  to 
We  been  completed  till  near  the  vad  of  the  i*eloponneiuan  War. 
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patriotism  of  the  Athenian  king,  crushing  to  his  piond  affection 
as  a  father.  Ahready  he  and  his  wife  Praxithea  have  been 
sorely  tried  by  aucceBBive  bereavementa.  One  beautiful  daugh- 
ter has  been  ravished  from  them  by  the  North  Wind,  as  she 
fathered  flowers  like  FeiBephone  in  Enne,  by  the  banks  of  the 
lissus ;  another  was  the  heroine  of  the  sad  story  of  Frocris, 
who, 

'  enmaied  and  ensnarmg 
By  the  iiaud  of  a  twofold  wile, 

By  the  point  of  her  own  spear  stricken, 
With  the  gift  of  her  own  hand  fell ;' 

and  now  the  blood -of  a  third  is  to  flow  for  the  salvation  of  her 
country. 

Hence  the  development  of  the  main  tragedy.  £reofatheuB, 
bending  to  the  blow,  breaks  to  his  wife  the  fatal  response  of 
the  Pnestesa,  and  she  in  turn  oommunicates  it  to  her  daughter. 
Thenceforth  the  firm  but  sorrow-weighted  king  eubsidea  into  a 
secondary  place.  He  has  no  thought  of  holding  back  the 
beloved  victim  from  her  destiny.  He  dare  not  curse  the 
decrees  of  the  gods,  nor  even  question  their  justice  or  goodness. 
But  he  is  powerlese  to  withhold  the  involuntary  tribute  to 
nature,  and  seeks  relief  for  his  over-burdened  feelings  by  ei- 
pressing  them.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  rise  superior  to 
the  shock,  and,  dazzled  by  the  glorious  results  of  the  sacrifice, 
seem  scarcely  to  realise  its  horrors.  They  show  more  than 
the  serene  sublimity  of  perfect  resignation :  they  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  the  gods  who  have  singled  them  out  for  so  illus- 
trious  a  destiny.  The  mother  was  more  than  willing  to  accept 
the  doom  when  she  believed  it  had  fallen  on  herself,  and 
although  her  heart  is  wrung  when  she  hean  that  it  is  assigned 
to  her  daughter,  yet  in  all  her  sorrow  she  never  loses  the  sense 
of  consolattOQ.  What  she  herself  could  have  welcomed  as  a 
blessing  cannot  prove  a  curee  to  her  child.  Nor  do  the  pair 
impress  us  as  either  unnatural  or  unfeeling,  although  the  exal- 
tation of  their  moods  is  somewhat  idealised.  For  the  dommant 
feeling  vrith  them  is  plainly  visible,  and  they  are  treading  on 
the  scarcely  imperceptible  line  that  divides  religion  from 
fanaticism.  A  solemn  religious  and  patriotic  rite  is  to  open 
them  the  door  of  a  glorious  unmortality  through  coming  ages — 
an  immortality  on  the  earth  at  least,  if  not  in  the  Heaven  of  a 
Christian.  Their  magnificent  destinies  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  thoee  of  one  of  the  mightiest  races  of  the  future ;  and 
the  life-blood  of  the  sacrifice  will  assure  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  the  beautiful  city  whose  beginnings  th^  haT* 
been  fondly  fostering.  In  the  circumstances,  the  weak  in- 
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dnlgeoce  of  their  honsehold  griefs  would  be  almost  blaaphfr- 
moas,  and  might  provoke  the  Fates  to  impose  ;^et  hurder 
conditions,  or  outrage  them  beyond  posBibility  of  propitiation. 
No  doubt  the  supreme  catastrophe — a  human  sacriSce — is 
intensely  repugnant  to  modem  feeling.  While  we  give  our- 
Eclves  over  to  the  charms  of  the  verse,  or  recognise  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  the  sentiments,  we  can  never  quite  diseng^e 
ourselves  from  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  horrid  preparations 
going  on  in  the  background.  The  attendant  priests  are  deck- 
ing the  altar  and  whetting  their  knives  for  what  must  strike  us 
■iter  all  as  a  ceremonial  murder.  The  more  winning  the  vii^n 
in  her  freshness  of  thought  and  her  lofty  punty,  the  more  die 
hearts  of  her  parents  are  shaken  with  angubh,  the  more  do 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  her  blood  flowing  to  their  feet  as 
they  stand  consentino;  to  her  dreadful  end.  But  all  this  ter- 
lible  machinery  is  in£spensable  for  producing,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  sensations  of  awe  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  which 
aike  the  grandeur  of  the  drama.  N^ot  only  is  the  machinery 
utistically  veiled  in  poetical  drapery  and  removed  as  far  as 
may  be  into  the  shadows  of  the  sombre  background,  but  in  it- 
self it  is  far  less  revolting,  while  more  sternly  powerful,  than 
the  representations  that  had  often  held  an  Athenian  audi- 
ence spell-bound.  There  was  unmitigated  horror  in  seeing  a 
miGeranle  parricide,  more  sinned  E^ainst  than  sinning,  hounded 
■cross  the  stage  by  the  avenging  Eumenides.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary,  surely,  by  so  harrowing  a  spectacle  to  point  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  and  so  far  that  famous  tragedy  might  be 
characterised  in  the  language  of  our  modem  criticism  as  oflen- 
aively  sensational.     Iphigenia,  though   saved   at   last  by  the 

rdesB,  was  about  to  be  offered  up  for  ao  inferior  object. 
Erechtheus,  on  the  contrary,  the  human  sacrifice  for  a 
nobly  unselfish  end,  inculcated  that  patriotic  disregard  for 
death  and  danger  which  sent  handfuls  of  the  Grecian  youth  to 
vanqnish  myriads  of  barbarians;  which  counteracted  the  de- 
basing character  of  their  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  enervat- 
ing inSnences  of  their  over-refined  lesthetic  sensibilities.  Id 
■hort,  the  drama  of  Erechtheus  ia  cast  with  a  high  purpose ; 
after  all  it  finds  its  obvious  counterpart  in  sacred  Hebrew  his- 
tory, and  it  only  anticipates  the  great  crowning  sacrifice  which  is 
the  keystone  of  the  entire  scheme  of  our  gentler  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Chthonia  dies  for  her  country  like  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha ;  but  her  death  is  the  deliberate  seal  of  a  reverent 
submission  to  supernatural  behests  instead  of  the  redemption  of 
a  reckless  vow.     While  so  far  as  mortal  might  and  according 
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to  the  dimness  of  her  heathen  %htB,  she  faintly  anticipates  the 
diyine  Belf-abnegation  that  led  to  the  offering  of  the  supreme 
atonement. 

Had  she  been  a  Tillage  nouden  dying  for  her  hamlet  or  h^ 
family,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Chthonia  mudt  have  com- 
manded our  admirarion.  But  it  is  iu  accordance  with  the  in- 
stinctive tendencies  or  foibles  of  oar  nature  to  appreciate  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  proportion  of  the  offering  to  the  greatness  of 
the  issues  depending  on  it ;  and  in  the  Erechtheus  we  can 
never  foreet  for  a  moment  the  lofty  interests  that  are  at 
stake.  The  monarch  himself,  with  his  high-minded  consort, 
are  wrestling  with  the  anticipation  of  then:  approaching  be- 
reavement, and  painfully  sensitive  to  the  grim  realities  of 
the  tragedy  with  its  attendant  train  of  ceremonial  horrors. 
Spectre-like  the  altar  rises  before  them,  with  the  officiating 
priest  who  has  taken  possession  of  their  child  in  the  name  of  the 
Grods  and  the  Fates.  Yet  even  the  mourning  father  when  he 
looks  round  on  his  temple-crowned  city,  throned  on  its  heights 
between  the  sea  and  those  rich  olive-groves  that  were  the  giil  of 
his  wise  foster-mother,  has  scarcely  a  thought  to  spare  for  any- 
thing but  Athens,  Patriotism  triumphs  over  parental  tender- 
ness. Of  two  terrible  alternatives  he  is  constrained  to  choose 
the  lesser  onei  by  all  his  kingly  sentiments  and  each  remem- 
brance of  his  glorious  career.  It  seems  intolerable  and  impos- 
sible that  the  dawning  glories  that  have  begun  to  spread  uieir 
light  from  his  acropolis  should  go  out  in  sudden  darkness 
with  the  assent  of  heaven  :  that  the  ma^ificent  promise  which 
has  quickened  the  baleful  envy  of  Poseidon  should  never  come 
to  performance.  But  throughout  all  that  conflict  of  feeling,, 
and  while  the  tragedy  he  dare  not  attempt  to  avert  is  drawing 
on  surely  to  its  deadly  end,  Erechtheus  is  in  ignorance  of 
what  we  know.  He  has  been  cherishing  exultant  hopes  as 
to  the  future  of  his  capital ;  ambiguous  oracles  and  the  favour- 
ing providence  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  have  encouraged 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  patriotic  aspirations,  and  yet  his  are 
but  hopes  and  aspirations  after  all.  Should  Athens  be  saved 
again,  it  may  only  be  spared  for  some  other  catastrophe.  Thrice 
it  has  been  threatened  already,  and  in  spite  of  the  Delphic 
utterances  seldom  bo  clearly  expressed  as  to  carry  reassuring 
conviction ;  in  spite  of  the  terrible  propitiatory  offering  that  is 
to  disarm  or  vanquish  the  angry  Poseidon,  he  can  nave  no 
absolute  faith  in  the  future.  A  time  may  come  agiun  when 
the  king  of  the  gods  will  look  on  in  serene  indifference  from 
the  far-away  heights  of  Olympus ;  and  Pallas  may  seem 
powerless  as  now  to  throw  her  tegis  over  her  shrine  and  her 
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worshippers.  But  to  us  there  ia  ever  preeent  the  vision  of  the 
Athens  of  the  future — the  Athens  of  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
snd  Plato,  whose  solid  foundations  are  to  be  cemented  by 
Chthonia's  virgin  blood.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
poem  we  are  made  to  thrill  to  the  chances  that  are  trembling 
in  the  scales,  as  we  throw  our  vision  forward  through  a  long 
vista  of  historical  glories.  More  keenly  than  himself,  we  feel 
with  Erechtheus  in  his  horror  at  the  thought  of 

'  A  Btrange  growtli  grafted  on  oar  luttaral  eoil, 
A  root  of  Thrace  in  Eleusinian  earth.' 

The  flicker  of  the  Grecian  civilisarion  that  is  to  break  forth 
into  the  light  of  the  world  may  be  quenched  before  it  is  welt 
kindled  ;  the  bands  of  Thrace  and  the  rude  Carian  pirates 
may  stifle  in  it«  infancy  the  race  of  heroes,  lawgivers,  orators, 
poets,  and  artists  who  were  to  do  so  great  a  work  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  on  the  acropohs 
the  monument  that  is  still  eloquent  of  the  memory  of  Erechtheus. 
Those  to  whom  Athens  comes  only  second  to  the  most  hal- 
lowed scenes  and  names  of  their  own  Christian  religion,  feel 
a  sympathy  that  savours  of  personal  gratitude  for  the  maiden 
who  '  fain  would  live  and  fain  not  fear  to  die.'  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  lustre  of  coming  events  is  falling  thoush  dimly 
on  the  dark  path  by  which  she  is  moving  to  the  bloody  altar, 
and  when  her  soul  seems  cheered  and  lightened  by  some 
shadowy  phantom  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  have  a  sense 


of  relief  under  the  prostration  of  horror.  It  is  given  her  in 
acme  measure  to  anticipate  the  beneficent  revelation  which 
Athena  makes  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  after  her  death,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  desponding  people  and  the  despairing  mother. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  monologue  by  Erechtheus.  Beset 
by  enemies  of  mortal  birth  backed  by  the  active  malignity 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  he  makes  a  passion- 
ate appeal  to  the  Earth,  his  own  divine  progenetrix,  and  to 
the  wise  goddess  Athena  who  had  reared  him  as  her  foster 
child.  They  are  threatened  like  him  by  the  rising  floods  of 
men  and  waters  ;  the  one  in  all  her  low-lying  bounds  against 
which  Poseidon  is  beating  in  unbridled  fury  ;  the  other  in  the 
city  which  has  thriven  by  her  favours  and  solemnly  vowed  itself 
to  her  worship.  But  this  outbreak  comes  rather  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  speak  and  the  irrepressible  craving  for  sympathy  and 
comfort,  than  irom  any  expectation  of  active  assistance.  For 
tiie  moment  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  wait  and  learn  the  doom  that  is  written 
in  their  eternal  decrees.    Thus  Erechtheus  naturally  in  venting 
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hie  own  feelings  explains  succinctly  the  argument  of  liie  poem. 
Hia  attitude  ia  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  The  steadfast  soul 
of  the  hero  is  shalcen  to  its  foundations  by  the  immortal 
influences  he  is  powerless  to  control.  The  relief  of  action  is 
impossible  as  yet,  and  he  can  only  stand  and  suffer.  Al- 
though he  ia  doomed  to  go  groping  in  a  dim  obscurity  of 
horror  which  it  is  not  giveo  to  human  vision  to  pierce, 
he  will  not  resign  himself  to  the  dulling  lethoivy  of  desptur. 
On  the  contrary,  hia  atrained  nerves  are  rac&ed  with  the 
sharpest  intensity  of  suspense,  and  weighing  his  responsi- 
bility as  prince  of  the  Athenians,  he  is  agitated  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  momentous  decisions  that  may  weigh  upon 
him.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  attitude  of  his 
is  altogether  more  noble  and  in  closer  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  tragedians  than  that  of  his  heroic  prototypes  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  earlier  dramas.  In  '  Atalanta  in  Calydon' 
in  especial,  misery-stricken  mortals  deemed  themselves  the 
helpless  sport  of  the  wild  caprices  of  the  immortals,  and  har- 
dened themselves  to  bear  up  against  a  supernatural  despotisni  in 
sullen  and  vengeful  defiance.  Erechtheus,  sorely  a£Bicted  and 
threatened  with  terrible  trials,  may  ease  his  agonies  with  Dilu- 
tive bemoauings,  he  may  even  be  betrayed  into  complunts 
that  sound  like  murmurs,  but  his  second  thoughts  invariably 
silence  anything  that  may  seem  like  reproachful  impiety.  To 
his  finite  intelligence  his  treatment  may  appear  harsh  and  un- 
just, but  it  ia  the  will  of  the  rulers  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  be  can  only  believe  that  he  ia  paying  the  penalties  of  fanlw 
that  have  been  committed  by  himself  or  hia  people.  It  is  trae 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy ;  it  is  true  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  earthly 
attributes  of  the  pagan  deities,  it  strikes  us  in  our  modem 
noiions  with  a  certain  impression  of  inconsistency.  Poseidon, 
the  enemy  of  Athens,  is  actuated  by  one  of  the  basest  of  human 
passions;  yet  Poseidon  is  no  blind  instrument  of  the  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  the  goda,  but  ia  himself  no  mean  embodiment 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Erechtheus  in  hie  fine  peran^ 
tion  expresses  himself  contented  that  the  will  of  tlie  righteous 
deities  oe  done,  although  it  involve  himself  and  his  household 
in  a  common  catastrophe.  It  is  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
not  as  parent  and  husband,  that  he  implores  Athena  to  let 
the  price  he  may  have  to  pay  be  accepted  as  the  ransom  of 
the  city  and  its  uthabitanta. 

'  The  Godfl  have  set  hia  lips  on  fire  withal, 
Who  threateDs  now  in  all  their  names  to  bring 
Kuin :  but  none  of  these  thou  knowest  have  I 
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CHd  widi  my  longrie  or  mraed  at  heart  for  grief, 
Knowing  how  the  soul  runs  reiolev  on  sheer  death 
Whoae  grief  or  ysy  takes  part  against  the  Gods. 
And  what  thej  will  is  more  than  our  deidre, 
And  their  desire  is  more  than  what  we  will. 
For  no  man's  will  and  no  desire  of  man's 
Shall  stand  as  doth  a  God's  will.     Yet,  0  &ir 
Mother,  that  seest  me  bow  1  cast  no  word 
AgUDSt  them,  plead  no  reason,  crave  no  cause, 
Bout  me  not  blameless  nor  beweep  me  wronged. 
By  this  &ir  wreath  of  towns  we  buve  decked  thee  with, 
Tdis  chaplet  that  we  give  thee  woven  of  worlds, 
This  girdle  of  gate  and  temple  and  citadel 
Drawn  ronnd  beneath  thj  bosom  anij  fiist  linked 
Ab  to  thine  heart's  root — this  dear  crown  of  tbioe. 
This  present  light,  this  city — be  not  thou 
Slow  to  take  heed  nor  lilack  to  strengthen  her, 
Fare  we  so  short-lived  howsoe'er,  and  pay 
What  price  we  may  to  mnsom  thee  thy  town, 
Not  me  my  life  :  but  thou  that  diest  not,  thou 
Though  all  oiu  house  die  for  thia  people's  sake. 
Keep  thou  for  our's  (by  crown  our  city.     Guard       > 
And  give  it  life  the  lovelier  that  we  died.' 
Never  before  has  Mr.  Swinburne  shown  himself  more  mas- 
terly in  hia  choruBea.    Magnificent  in  their  fire  and  spirit,  they 
have  more  thiui  the  usual  graces  of  diction  and  smoothneBS  of 
melody,  while  they  are  interwoven  with  apposite  mythological 
allasion,  and  lightened  rather  than  overloaded  with  fresh  and 
felicitous  metaphor.     And  they  always  chime  in  in  iaippj  har- 
mony of  sympnony  vrith  those  solos  by  the  leading  personages 
that  strike  their  keynote.   We  give  the  palm  unhesitatingly  to 
the  longest  of  them  all — one  that  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
drama,  aod  we  only  wish  it  had  been  longer ;  but  there  are  few 
finer  passages  in  the  poem  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  them.     While  the  king,  under  the  accumulating 
weieht  of  his  cares,  is  wrestling  apart  in  entreaty  with  his  mother 
by  blood  and  his  mother  by  adoption,  the  whole  of  the  people 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  gods,  as  to  the  only  quarter 
whence  comfort  can  come  to  them.    Naturally  their  first  appeal 
is  to  tlie  san-god,  whose  priestess  is  to  pronoance  on  meir 
fate.     The  opening  apostrophe  of  the  chorus  to  the  heavenly 
source  of  light  and  life  goes  on  to  dilate  on   the  impending 
chaos  that  may  come  of  this  conflict  between  sea  ana  land ; 
lecallmg   that   contest    between    Pallas   and    Poseidon    that 
threatens  to  be  pregnant  with  such  direful  results.    The  chorus, 
in  short,  completes  the  preceding  monologue,  by  setting  forth, 
in  what  we  ma;^  call  the  natural  course  of  <  stage  busiBees/ 
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the  chequered  antecedeotB  of  the  youthful  Athens,  though  it 
Bouuds  sacrilegious  to  couple  the  slang  of  the  modem  theatre 
vith  so  uoble  an  outburst  of  heroic  poetry  : — 

'  Sun  that  has  lightened  and  loosed  by  tliy  might 
Ocean  and  Eatib  from  the  lordship  of  Night, 
Qnickening  with  vision  his  eye  thnt  was  Teiled, 
Freahening  the  force  in  his  heart  that  was  failed, 
That  siRter  fettered  and  blinded  brother 
Should  have  sight  by  thy  grace  and  delight  of  each  other, 
Behold  now  and  see, 
What  psofit  IB  given  them  of  thee, 
What  wrath  has  enkindled  with  madness  of  mind, 
Her  limbs  that  were  bounden,  his  luce  that  was  blind, 
To  be  locked  as  in  wrath  together  and  lighten 
With  fire  that  shall  darken  thy  fire  in  the  eky, 
Body  to  body  and  eye  against  eye 

In  a  war  againnt  kind, 
Till  the  bloom  of  her  fields  and  her  high  hills  whiteu 
With  the  foam  of  hia  waves  more  high.' 

Then  follows  the  passionate   entreaty  U>  PhtebuB  to  send 
them  salvation  for  his  own  sake,  and  avert  the  death,  destmo- 
tion,  and  darkness  that  would  undo  his  own  fairest  works: — 
'  O  Earth,  0  Sun,  turn  back 
Full  in  bis  deadly  track 
Death  that  would  smite  you  black  and  mar  your  creatures, 
And  with  one  hand  disroot 
All  tender  flower  and  fruit. 
With  one  strike  blind  and  mate  the  heavens'  lair  features.' 

The  best  proof  of  the  winning  beauty  of  these  chomses  is 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  you  bring  yourself  to  a  pauM 
in  the  course  of  quotation.  You  feel  it  almost  sacril^ouB  to 
detach  the  gems,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  your  ruthless  Vsn- 
dalijam  that  you  shatter  the  artist's  settings.  But  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  giving  at  length  the  allusions  to 
two  of  those  successive  bereavements  that  have  left  the  feted 
House  of  ErechtheuB  so  melancholy  a  name  in  mythology. 

'  Let  a  third  wave  smite  not  us,  lather, 
Long  since  sore  smitten  of  twain, 

Lest  the  bouse  of  thy  eon's  son  perish 
And  hia  name  be  barren  on  earth. 
Whose  race  wilt  thou  comfort  rather, 
If  none  to  thy  bod  remain  ? 

Whose  seed  wilt  thou  choose  to  cherish, 
If  his  be  cut  off  in  the  birth  ? 
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By  the  eOoag  swtA  band  of  a  lorer 

Who  fillB  the  night  with  hie  breath ; 
On  the  lip  of  the  Btream  low-laughing 
Her  green,  soft  Tirginal  shoot 

Waa  plucked  from  the  stream- eide  cover 
By  the  giasp  of  a  love  like  death. 
For  a  God'fl  waa  the  mouth  that  kissed  her 
Who  speaka  and  the  leaves  he  dead, 
When  winter  awakes  as  at  warning 
To  the  aoimd  of  his  foot  ironi  Thrace. 
Nor  happier  the  bed  of  his  aister, 
Though  Love's  self  laid  her  abed 

By  a  brid^room  beloved  of  the  tuorning, 
And  fair  as  the  dawn's  own  face. 
For  Piocns  ensnared  and  ensnaring 
By  the  fraud  of  a  twofold  wile, 

By  the  point  of  her  ovm  apear  stricken, 
With  the  gift  of  her  own  hand  fell. 
Over-subtle  in  doubts,  over-daring 
In  deeds  and  devices  of  guilt, 

And  strong  to  quench  aa  to  quicken, 
Blind  Love  they  have  named  thee  well 
By  thee  waa  the  spear  s  edge  whetted 
That  hid  her  dead  in  the  dew. 

In  the  moist  green  glens  of  the  midland 
By  her  dear  lord  slain  and  thee. 
And  him  at  the  clifis'  end  fretted 
By  the  grey  keen  waves,  him  too 

Thine  hand  from  the  white-browed  headland 
Flang  down  for  a  spoil  to  the  sea. 
Btit  enough  now  of  griefe  grey-growing 
Have  darkened  the  house  divine, 

Have  flowered  on  its  boughs  and  faded, 
And  green  is  the  brave  stock  yet 
O  father  all-seeing  and  all-knowing, 
Let  the  last  fruit  fall  not  of  thine 

From  the  tree  with  whose  boughs  we  are  shaded, 
From  the  stock  that  thy  eon's  hand  oet.' 

The  sun-god  has  spoken  at  last  through  hia  oiacle,  and  that 
first  pordon  of  the  lather's  prayer  which  lies  nearest  to  his 
pride  and  furthest  from  bis  heart,  is  answered.  That  Athens 
may  live  and  thrive,  another  of  his  daughters  must  be  taken  from 
iwa.  It  is  now  the  women  come  upon  the  scene,  and  thence- 
forth they  are  to  figure  on  the  front  of  the  sti^e  and  away 
the  profoundest  emotions  of  the  audience.  Fearing  '  to  day 
'  thee  timeless  with  my  proper  tongue :  with  lips  thou  knowest 
'  that  love  thee,'  Erechtbeus  approaches  his  Queen  Prasithea 
widithe  terrible  announcement  trembling  on  his  faltering  lips. 
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Strong  aa  hia  nature  Bcemed  ander  the  trials  imposed  npon 
likn,  it  is  shamed  by  Prazithea's  more  sublime  resolutioD.  The 
pious  submission  which  was  a  struggle  in  him,  comes  more 
easily  to  the  reverent  instincts  of  her  womanly  nature.  More- 
over, the  shock  is  deadened  to  her — and  it  shows  how  highly 
wrought  are  the  tragic  elements  in  the  drama — by  the  first 
impression  that  it  !s  her  own  life-blood  that  is  to  pay  the  ransom 
demanded  by  destiny.  The  trifling  with  words  and  catchmg 
at  quibbles,  the  tantalizing  dallying  with  their  crushing  misery 
in  the  quick  exchange  of  single  lines,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
classical  canons  and  models,  though  it  jars  somewhat  roughly 
on  our  ideas  of  the  natural : — 

ERECHTBEUS. 

'  Thy  hlood  the  Gods  require  not ;  take  this  firet 

FBAXITHEA. 

To  me  than  thee  more  grievona  this  should  aounii. 

ESECHTHEDS. 

That  word  rang  truer  and  bitterra  than  it  knew. 

PBAXITHEA. 

This  is  not  then  thy  grief,  to  n^  me  die  ? 


Die  thou  ahalt  not,  yet  give  thy  blood  to  death.' 

And  so  on  for  another  page  in  swift  retort  and  rejoinder,  till 
at  last  the  husband  exclaiming, '  O  woman  thou  hast  shamed 
'  my  heart  with  thine,'  imparts  to  her  their  grievous  case  in  its 
harsh  reality ;  and  the  chorus  chimes  in  with  a  wail  of  lamen- 
tations  over  the  response  to  the  national  appeal  to  the  san-god. 
The  feelings  have  been  worked  up  to  their  highest  pitch, 
when  Chthonia,  the  grand  central  figure  of  the  tnifedy,  comes 
gliding  on  to  the  stage  from  her  virgin  chamber.  Unconscious 
as  yet  of  the  part  the  Gods  have  reserved  for  herself,  she 
seeks  to  share  tlie  grief  that  is  overpowering  her  mother.  The 
girl  does  not  make  light  of  the  life  she  enjoys,  yet,  all  stricken 
by  surprise  aa  she  is,  she  forgeto  herself  in  the  thonght  of  her 
country,  and  thinks  little  of  aerself  and  mnch  of  her  parents. 
She  listens  while  Praxithea  tells  in  the  language  of  lofty 
metaphor  of  the  swelling  wave  of  war  that  Poseidon's  wrath 
is  driving  on  her  devoted  people.  She  seems  to  cower  under 
the  impression  of 
'  'its  ridge, 

Foam'rimmed  and  hollow  like  the  womb  of  heaven. 
But  black  for  shining  and  with  death  for  life 
Big  now  to  birth  and  ripe  with  child,  full  blown 
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With  fear  and  fruit  or  havoc,  takes  the  sun 
Out  of  our  evea,  darkening  tJie  day,  and  blinds 
The  fair  sky  s  &ce  unseasonably  with  change, 
A  clond  in  one  and  billow  of  battle,  a  surge 
High  reared  as  heaven  with  monstrous  surf  of  spears, 
That  Bheie  on  us  their  shadow,  till  men's  heads 
Bend,  and  their  hearts  even  witih  its  forward  ^nd 
Wither.' 

But  she  cowers  only  to  rise  t^aia  in  the  proud  sense  of  the 
lablimitj  of  her  beneficent  destiny  to  respond  to  the  bitter  yet 
tender  apostrophe  to  which  Praxithea  has  worked  herself: — 
'  Come  therefore,  I  will  make  thee  fit  for  death, 
I  that  could  give,  thee,  dear  no  gift  at  birth 
Save  of  light  life  that  breathes  and  bleeds,  even  I 
Will  help  thee  to  this  better  gift  than  mine 
And  lead  thee  by  this  little  living  hand 
That  death  shall  make  so  strong  to  that  great  end 
Whence  it  shall  lighten  like  a  God's  and  strike 
Dead  the  strong  heart  of  battle  that  would  break 
Athens.' 
In  the  ancceeding  chorus,  amplifyiog  an  allusion  in  Prax- 
ithea's  lament  to  her  ravished  daughter  Oryeithia,  we  have  a 
grand  description  of  the  rude  wooing  of  the  North  Wind.    In  the 
onomatopnic  whiri  of  the  verses,  and  their  harsh  occasional 
hurry,  you  can  almost  fancy  you  are  listening  to  the  passionate 
approach  of  the  storm  in  the  bending  of  crashing  branches, 
uiQ  the  rustle  of  the  swirling  leaves  :— 

'  With  a  leap  of  his  limbs  as  a  lion's,  a  ctj  from  his  lips  as  of  thtmder, 
In  a  storm  of  amorous  godhead  filled  wiui  fire, 
From  the  height  of  heaven  that  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  his  coming 

in  sunder, 
^irang  the  strong  God  on  the  spoil  of  his  desire. 
And  £e  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green  reeds  shattered. 
And  their  branches  as  buds  of  the  soft  spring  scattered, 
And  the  west  wind  and  east  and  the  sound  of  the  south. 
Pell  dumb  at  the  blast  of  the  north  wind's  mouth. 
At  the  cry  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 

Bat  she  knew  not  his  coming  for  terror ;  she  felt  not  the  wrong  that 

he  wrought  her, 
When  her  locks  as  leaves  were  shed  before  his  breath. 
And  she  heard  not  for  terror  his  prayer,  thoi^h  the  cty  was  a  God's 

that  besought  her, 
Blown  from  Tips  that  strew  the  world-wide  seas  with  death.' 

The  transition  to  wild  imagery  in  that  chorus,  and  to  the 
fierce  action  of  nature  in  its  blustering  mood  from  the  quiet 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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deep  pathos  of  the  dialogue  between  mother  and  daughter, 

appropriately  ushers  in  the  advent  of  the  herald  of  Eumolpns, 

\^o   strides   forward   breathing  threatenings   and   slangbter. 

Appropriately  too,   afler   the   fashion   of  tne  heroes   of  the 

Homeric  ages,  pride  of  deeds  and  race  wings  the  stinging  words 

of  the  foemen,  aa  their  spirits  chafe  and  Usdle  to  the  savi^ 

repartee.     But  Erechtheus,  recalled  to  himself,  falls  back  into 

bis   character  as   it  has   been    presented  to  us,  and  on  the 

dignity  that  is  bom  of  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  and  the 

immensity  of  his  woes.     Some  God  seems  to  inspire  him  with 

a  flash  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  to  let  in  a  glimmer  through 

the  shadows  that  fall  between  him  and  the  future.     He  silences 

the  railing  defiance  of  the  herald,  and  dismisses  him  with  s 

solemn  message  and  warning  to  the  leader  of  the  rival  hosts ; — 

'  the  next, 

That  ear  of  his  from  toDgae  of  mine  may  take, 

MuBt  be  the  first  word  spoken  underground, 

From  dead  to  dead  in  darkness.' 

And  in  solemn  sympathy  with  the  momentous  announcement, 
is  the  moralising  of  the  chorus  in  a  well-sustained  met^hor. 
It  is  the  fault  of  their  religion  that  it  can  offer  them  little  com- 
fort beyond  the  cheerless  tranquillity  of  the  grave : — 
'  Death  at  bent  for  all  men  is  a  harbour ;  yet  they  flee  iivm  it ; 
Set  sails  to  the  atorm  wind  and  again  to  sea ; 
Tet  for  ail  their  labours,  no  whit  further  shall  they  be  from  it; 
Nor  longer  but  wearier  shall  their  Ufo's  work  be.' 
Yet  though  death  must  be  the  inevitable  end  of  all,  they  implore 
Athena,  herself  a  mud,  to  have  compassion  on  the  innocoit 
yoath  of  Chthonia.     Let  not  the  fate  of  Athens  be  averted  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  victim,  nor  the  splendid  future  of  the 
city  be  stained  by  tbe  taint  of  her  blood.     On  them  at  least 
the  horror  of  this  maiden  sacri&ce  lies  heavy,  and  after  conjur* 
ing  up  a  vivid  picture  of  harrowing  details  uiat  may  even  shake 
the  constancy  of  the  priestly  minister  of  the  Fates,  they  Btnve 
to  win  the  Goddess  to  tardy  interposition,  in  verses  that  pei^ 
baps  by  the  force  of  contrast  strike  us  as  the  lightest  and  mo«t 
sparkling  in  the  volume.     In  their  exquisitely  volatile  grace 
they  remind  us  sometimes  of  Milton  and  sometimes  of  Shelley- 
It  is  thus  the  chorus  express  their  reverent  affection,  and  the 
pride  Uiey  feel  in  their  patron  Goddess  : — 
'  Bloodleea  are  her  works  and  sweet 
All  the  ways  that  feel  her  feet ; 
From  the  em[Hre  of  her  eyes 
Light  take*  ItTe  and  darkness  fliea ; 
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From  the  hsrveat  of  her  handii 

Wealth  Btrikea  root  in  prosperous  lands: 

Wisdom  of  her  word  ia  made : 

At  her  strength  ia  strength  afraid  :  ^ 

From  the  beam  of  hei  bright  spear 

War's  fleet  foot  goeo  back  for  fear ; 

In  her  hand  she  reared  the  birth 

Fire-begotten  on  live  earth ; 

Glorj  from  her  helm  was  shed 

On  his  olive-ehadowed  head  ; 

By  no  hand  but  hia  shall  she 

Scourge  the  storms  back  of  the  sen ; 

To  no  feme  but  his  ahidl  give 

Grace  being  dead  with  her  to  live, 

And  in  donble  name  divine 

Half  the  Godhead  of  their  shrine.' 

The  choral  song  closes  in  an  outburst  of  lamentation  over 
the 'black-stoled  bride,'  whoia  to  be  wedded  to  the  grave  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty.  Chthonia  herself  comes  forwara  to  '  bewail 
'  her  virginity '  like  the  '  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite,' 
in  a  swift  interchange  of  soft  triplets  with  the  chorus  and  her 
mother,  and  the  triplets  shape  themselves  naturally  into  a  wild 
tad  blending  of  triumph  and  lament.  Through  the  fatal  gates 
that  are  opening  for  the  victim,  they  see  light  out  of  darkness 
breaking  upon  Athena.  For  Chthonia  herself,  she  is  fixing 
ber  rapt  gaze  on  the  halo' of  immortal  glory  that  is  to  encircle 
her  memory ;  witli  her  tlie  bitterness  of  death  is  almost 
chaBging  to  sweetness,  although  her  thoughts  from  time  to  time 
will  turn  to  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  she  must  pass, 
and  the  appalling  mortal  realities  that  must  precede  her  glori- 
<pns  apotheosis.  It  is  her  feeling  that  those  who  die,  not  only 
yonng  hut  honoured,  are  the  most  dearly  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
and  she  comforts  herself  with  thinking  that  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution  she  will  be  welcomed  to  her  rest  by  her  divine  kindred. 
Chthonia  (derived  from  x^tui",  tbe  earth)  prays  '  her  great 
'  father's  mother ' 

'  Take  me  now  gently,  tenderly  take  home, 
And  softly  lay  in  his  my  cold  chaste  hand 
Who  is  called  of  men  by  my  name,  being  of  Gods 
Changed  only  and  chosen  to  bring  man  under  earth, 
And  now  must  lead  and  etay  me  with  hia  staff, 
A  silent  soul  led  of  a  silent  Grod, 
Towards  dghtleea  things  led  sightless.' 

Then  Frazithea,  struggling  hard  to  be  still  submissive,  now 
that  the  inevitable  moment  is  slowly  approaching,  indulges  in  a 
natural  outbreak  of  melancholy  remiiuscences  that  recall  the 
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touching  memories  of  her  child's  infaDCy;  and  makes  fonnal 
sacrifice  of  the  fond  motherly  hopes  that  had  been  bloomiDg 
and  blossoming  with  tJie  girl's  beautiful  maidenhood.  Her 
farewell  spoken  to  the  city  she  is  to  redeem,  and  a  blessing  left 
behind  her  that  takes  the  form  of  reassuring  prediction  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
Chthonia  glides  down  from  the  stt^e  with  an  '  I  go  to  my 
'  death.'  Ijiere  is  an  interlude  while  the  tragedy  is  supposed  to 
be  enacting,  and  then  a  messenger  arrives  with  the  tiding 
Our  sencnbillty  is  spared  as  much  as  maybe,  though  necessarily 
it  is  with  something  of  a  shudder  that  the  grim  scene  is  brought 
home  to  ua  with  '  trie  sheer  knife's  edge '  set  to  the  snow-wmte 
throat,  and  loosing  the  strong  spirit  '  from  the  fair  bondage  of  so 
'  spotless  £esh.'  But  that  touch  of  realistic  horror  was  perhaps 
indispensable,  that  we  might  conceive  the  serene  exaltation  of 
the  maiden,  who  had  shaken  herself  free  from  the  fetters  of 
earthly  regrets,  and  stood  with  the  radiancy  of  Elysium 
reflected  on  her  features  : — 

'  The  maiden  ati>od 
With  light  in  all  her  face  as  if  a.  bride 
Smiling,  a  shine  of  festal  flame  by  night 
Far  flang  from  towers  of  triumph ;  and  her  lips 
Trembled  with  pride  in  pleasure.' 
There  is  a  remarkable  grace,  too,  thrown  over  the  pathetic 
picture  of  Hhe  mother,  looking  on  in  speechless  misery  at  the 
spectacle,  while  the  blood  of  the  cherished  victim  is  trickling 
to  her  feet  from  the  steps  of  the  altar : — 
'  but.  the  queen 
Groaned  not,  nor  spoke,  nor  wept,  but  as  a  dream 
Floats  out  of  eyes  awakening  so  poured  forth. 
Ghost-like,  a  shadow  of  sorrow  from  all  sight 
To  the  ioner  court  and  chamber  where  she  sits 
Dumb,  till  word  reach  her  of  this  whole  day's  end.' 
For   the  horrors  of  the  eventful  day  did  not  end  with  the 
oflPering  of  Chthonia.     The  dramatic  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  suicide  of  her  two  remain* 
ing  sisters,  which  bereaves  the  House  of  Erechtheus  of  the  last 
of  its  children,  and  leaves  the  widowed  queen  in  absolute  isola- 
tion when  her  husband  has  been  stricken  dead  on  the  battle- 
field.    Mr.  Swinburne  turns  the  incident  ingeniously  to  bis 
purpose,  using  it  with  most  powerful  artistic   effect.      The 
sacrifice  has  been  consummated  that  should  save  the  state,  but 
a  great  gloom  of  half-guilty  horror  has  fallen  on  the  people. 
The  decisive  battle  is  still  to  be  fought,  and  the  horizon  over 
Uie   gathering   hosts  looms  redder   and  more  lowering  than 
before.    Not  only  hasitndt  pleased  Athena  to  permit  the  people 
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mne  other  means  of  propitiatioD  than  the  death  of  the  guilt- 
less, bat  ae  if  the  Furies  were  interposing  as  well  as  the  Fates, 
more  innocent  blood  has  been  flowing  in  an  evil  inspiration,  of 
JreDzj  and  terror.     In  the  thickening  of  sombre  apprehensions 
it  appears  that  all  that  virgin  blood  muat '  fall  and  fix  on  this 
'Isna's  forehead  like  a  curse  that  cleaves — '  and  the  hour 
'  Now  blackens  towards  the  battle  that  vaunt  cloae 
All  gatea  of  hope  and  fear  on  all  their  hearts 
Who  tremble  towards  its  issue.' 

And  now  come  the  longest  and  grandest  of  the  chonisee : 
they  give  frenzied  vent  to  their  overpowering  anxiety,  conjure 
np  the  picture  of  the  eventful  battle,  where  the  powers  of  air  and 
earth  are  clashing  together  in  fourfold  conflict,  and  address 
Fhcebus  Apollo  with  appeals  and  almost  with  imprecations,  as  if 
they  might  move  him  to  listen  to  them  by  their  much  crying. 
And  in  no  part  of  bis  stirring  drama  does  Mr.  Swinburne  show 
more  genuine  or  more  sustained  inspiration.  We  can  imagine 
that  he  has  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions of  his  plot,  and  animated  himself  with  the  over-wiought 
feehngs  of  an  emotional  people  agitating  itself  on  the  imminent 
crista  of  its  fate.  Consequently  we  have  an  increasing  sense 
of  embarrassment  in  picking  and  choosing  among  the  ma^ifi- 
cent  passages  which  we  feel  should  be  trauscnbed  bodily  if 
ve  are  to  do  justice  to  their  sense  and  spirit. 

Has  not  mortal  faith  been  sufliciently  tried  by  the  prolonged 
period  of  agonising  suspeiiBe  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  friendly 
powers  of  heaven  should  send  some  visible  sign  of  encourage- 
ment? Will  their  kindred  deities,  the  Earth  who  gave  birth  ta 
their  monarch,  the  North  Wind  whose  fierce  passion  has  robbed 
him  of  his  child,  continue  to  look  on  in  unmoved  indifference,  to 
give  firm  footing  to  the  invading  hosts,  or  to  fill  the  swelling  sails 
of  their  war  galleys  ?  To  the  pretematurally  sharpened  senses 
of  the  chorus,  the  sights  and  noise  of  the  battle  become  visible 
and  audible  in  inspired  hallucination ;  and  the  sounds  come 
with  a  roar  and  crash  through  verses  that  vividly  reflect  the 
Kenes: — 

'  For  now  not  in  word  but  in  deed  is  the  harvest  of  epears  begun, 
Ajid  its  clamour  ont-bellowe  the  thunder,  its  lightning  out-lightens 

the  son. 
From  the  springs  of  the  morning  it  lightens  and  thunders  across  and 

abr 
To  the  wave  where  the  moODset  ends  and  the  fell  of  the  last  low  star. 
With  a  trampling  of  drenched  red  hoofe  and  an  earthquake  of  men 

that  meet, 
Strong  war  sets  hand  to  the  scythe  and  the  furrows  take  fire  from  hia 

feet, 
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Earth  groana  from  her  great  rent  heart,  and  the  bollowa  of  rock  are 

afinid, 
And  tlie  mountainB  are  moved,  and  the  Talleys  as  waves  in  a  stonn 

wind  swayed ; 
From  the  roots  of  the  hills  to  the  pltuns'  dim  verge,  aod  die  darklood 

Air  shudders  with  shrill  Eipears  croBsing,  and  hurtling  of  wheeU  thfit 

As  the  grinding  of  teetb  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion  that  fnatn  as  they  gnivh 
Ib  the  shriek  of  the  axles  that  loosen,  the  abock  cf  the  polea  that  crash. 
The  dense  manea  darken  and  glitter,  the  mouths  of  the  mad  steeds 

champ, 
Their  haida  flash  blind  through  the  battle,  and  death's  foot  riogs  in 

their  tramp. 
For  a  fourfold  host  in  earth  and  in  heaven  ia  arrayed  for  the  fight, 
Clouds  ruining  iu  thunder  and  armies  encountering  as  clouds  in  the 

Mine  ears  are  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets,  with  darkness  mina 

eyes, 
At  the  sound  of  the  sea's  hoat  charging  that  deafens  the  roar  of  the  Bkj'& 
Whilst  gauntlet  is  dashed  upon  gauntlet,  and  boree  against  horse  Rels 

burled, 
And  the  gorge  of  the  gulfs  of  the  battle  is  wide  for  the  spoil  of  the 

world. 
And    the  meadows  are   cumbered  with  shipwreck   of  chariots  that 

founder  on  land, 
And  the  horsemen  are  broken  widi  breach  aa  of  breakers  and  scattered 

as  sand, 
Through  the  roar  and  recoil  of  ihe  ohai^:es  that  mingle  their  cries  and 


Like  fire  are  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  that  flash  through  the  daiknesi 

of  sound. 
Ax  the  swing  of  the  sea  churned  yellow  that  sways  witti  the  wind  at  it 

Is  the  lifli  and  relapse  of  the  wave  of  the  chargers  that  clash  with  their 

bella; 
And  the  clang  of  the  sharp  ahrill  brass  through  the  burst  of  the  wave 

as  its  shocks, 
Bings  clear  as  the  clear  winds'  cry  through  the  roar  of  the  surge  in  tlie 

rocks: 
And   the  beads  of  the  steeds  in  their    headgear  of  war,  and  their 

coraletnd  breasts. 
Gleam  lurid  as  the  brows  of  the  billows  that  brighten  the  stonn  vith 
their  crests.' 

We  mast  leave  our  readers  to  go  to  the  poem  for  the  rest 
If  they  care  to  call  in  the  art  of  the  painter  to  tlie  aid  of 
imagination,  we  recommend  to  them  that  grand  battle-piece  of 
Salvator  Boea's  that  hangs  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
where  classical  combatants,  wearing  tno  spoils  of  the  chase 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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over  the  armour  that  but  pftrtially  covers  their  stalwart  limbs, 
are  meeting  in  the  deadly  shock  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
under  lurid  and  lowering  skies,  among  the  desecrated  temples 
of  the  gods  of  Greece,  in  a  landscape  half-lighted  by  blazing 
buildings.  As  this  war  has  been  kindled  by  the  wrath  of 
Poseidon,  there  is  an  especial  propriety  in  the  comparisons 
being  drawn  from  the  ocean  channg  under  the  violence  of  a 
Btorm,  aud  Mr.  Swinburne  has  sustained  them  throughout  with 
equal  spirit  and  consistency.  Then  leaving  everythmg  below 
in  tempestuous  convulsion  to  tlie  horrors  of  impending  chaos 
and  the  blackness  of  approaching  night,  the  chorus  averts  its 
terror-stricken  eyes  and  raises  them  in  renewed  entreaties 
to  the  Sun-god.  But  no  more  in  the  heavens  than  on  the 
eirth  is  there  a  sign  as  yet  of  the  divine  relenting,  and  again 
they  pass  from  supplication  to  taunts  : — 
'  But  thou  {nir  beauty  of  heaven,  dear  &ce  of  the  day  nigh  dead, 

Wh»t  horror  hath  hidden  thy  glory,  what  hand  hath  mumedtliy  head? 

0  Sun,  with  what  song  ahdl  we  call  thee,  or  ward  off  thy  ^ath  by 
what  name, 

With  what  prayer  Bhall  we  seek  to  thee,  eoothe  with  what  incense, 
avenge  with  what  gift, 

If  thy  light  be  such  only  as  lightens  to  deathward  the  seaman  adrift, 

With  the  fire  of  his  house  for  a  beacon  that  foemen  have  wasted  with 
flame? 

Who  hath  blinded  thee  ?     Who  hath  ptevwled  on  thee  ?     Who  hath 

ensnared? 
Who  hath  broken  ihy  bow  and  the  shafts  for  thy  battle  prepared  ? 
Have  tbey  fotiad  out  a  fetter  to  bind  thee,  a  chaia  for  thine  arm  ibat 

WM  bared? 
Be  the  name  of  iby  conqueror  set  forth,  and  the  might  of  thy  master 

declared. 
0  God,  iait  God  of  the  morning,  O  glory  of  day, 
Wliat  oils  thee  to  cast  from  thy  forehead  ita  garland  away  ? 
To  plock  from  thy  temples  their  cbaplet  eawreathed  of  the  light, 
And  bind  on  the  brows  of  thy  Godhead  a  frontlet  of  light  ? 
Tbou  hast  loosened  the  necks  of  thy  horses  and  goaded  their  flanks 

with  afiright, 
To  the  race  of  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 

our  nght ; 
As  a  wind  through   the  darkneea  the  wheels  uf  their  chariot  are 

And  the  light  of  its  passage  is  night  on  the  fitce  of  the  world. 

And  there  foils  from  the  wings  of  thy  glory  do  help  from  on  high. 

But  a  shadow  that  smites  ns  with  feu  and  desire  of  thine  eye  ; 

For  oar  hearts  are  as  reeds  that  a  wind  in  the  water  bows  down  and 

p>«by. 
'^o  behold  not  thy  comfort  in  heaven  that  hath  left  us  untimely  to  die. 

-  " ^-'^'''Sl^' 
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In  tiie  thonebt  as  in  tbe  sound  nothing  can  well  be  finer 
than  the  couplet, 

'  Thou  hast  loosened  tbe  aecks  of  thy  hoTBea  and  goaded  their  fluks 
with  afiiight, 
To  the  race  oE  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 
our  sight,' 

mythologically  expressive  as  it  is  of  the  failing  faith  and 
gatiiering  despair  of  the  heaven-gaping  multitade.  Then  there 
18  a  graceful  change  in  the  description,  as  the  s^n  that  bad  been 
so  frantically  prayed  for  makes  its  appearance  at  last,  and  hope 
oomes  back  to  them,  though  at  firet  hesitatingly,  with  theory 
of  the  slanting  sunbeams  that  are  seen  breaking  out  through 
the  darkness : — 

'  He  has  glanced  into  golden  the  grey  sea-strands, 
And  the  clouds  are  shot  thiough  with  the  fires  of  hia  hands, 
And  the  height  of  the  hollow  of  heaven  that  he  fills 
Aa  the  heart  of  a  strong  man  is  quickened  and  thrills ; 
High  over  the  folds  of  the  low-lying  lands, 

On  the  shadowless  hills 

As  a  guard  on  his  watch-tower  he  stands. 
All  earth  and  all  ocean,  all  depth  and  all  height, 
At  the  fiash  of  an  eyebeatu  are  filled  with  his  might : 
The  aea  roars  backwards,  the  storm  drops  dumb. 
And  silence  as  dew  on  the  fire  of  the  fight 
FaUh  kind  in  our  ears  as  his  face  in  our  sight 

With  presage  of  peace  to  come.' 

These  'clouds  shot  through  with  the  fires  of  his  hands' 
are  the  preside  of  tbe  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in  store  for  the 
Athenians ;  joy  and  sorrow  that  run  intertwining  in  alternate 
threads  through  the  lyrical  interchange  of  single  lines  between 
the  chorus  and  the  herald  who  has  brought  the  news  of  the 
battle.  The  great  sacrifice  has  answered  its  end.  The  drama 
has  culminated  in  the  defeat  and  confusion  of  the  menacing 
hosts ;  £umolpus  has  fallen  on  the  spear  of  Erechtheus,  but 
the  monarch  himself  has  been  struck  down  in  the  moment  of 
his  victoiy  by  a  bolt  launched  straight  from  the  hand  of  Zens. 
The  shock  of  the  hosts  and  the  recoil  of  the  enemy  are  ren- 
dered with  great  power,  but  after  all  they  are  necessarily  very 
much  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  already  vividly 
evoked  by  the  patriotic  imagination  of  the  chorus.  There  vat 
a  lull  in  the  fierce  war,  and  gods  and  men  alike  held  their 
hands  for  the  time  being,  while  the  rival  leaders  meet  in 
Homeric  fashion  to  decide  the  day  as  selected  champions.  Still 
the  religious  element  is  corndstCDtly  evolved  in  the  language 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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ErechtheuB  hurU  at  hie  enemj,  in  the  shape  of  a  short,  sharp, 
pious  prayer  to  Zeus : — 

■  O  Father-God, 

Soarce  of  the  God  my  father,  from  thine  hand 

Send  me  what  ead  seems  goud  now  in  thy  sight, 

But  death  from  mine  to  this  man.' 
The  fatal  spear-thrust,  followed  by  the  deadly  thunder-bolt, 
come  as  a  speedy  and  startling  answer.  Preserving  the  meta< 
phorof  the  ivild  inundation  washing  up  over  the  solid  earth,  and 
threatening  everything  with  a  devastating  deluge,  the  host  of 
JGomolpus  stricken  through  the  heart  of  its  chief, '  in  fierce  re- 
'  coil  drew  seaward,  as  with  one  wild  wul  of  waves.'  It  is  the 
commanding  presence  of  Sorrow  incarnate  in  the  form  of  the 
forfhlly  stricken  Fraxithea,  that  compels  to  an  outburst  of 
blant  but  sympathetic  speech  the  messenger  of  the  tidings  of 
good  and  evil  who  has  been  reluctantly  dallying  with  the  dire 
umouQcement.  And  even  then  the  miserable  queen,  who  has 
seen  all  the  tendrils  of  her  domestic  affections  shrivelling  up 
nnder  the  blighting  dispensations  of  the  gods,  is  still  true  to 
lietself  and  her  reverent  and  heroic  nature.  Of  herself  and 
ber  personal  feelings  she  dare  say  nothing,  bat  she  has  just 
strength  left  her  for  the  utterance — '  I  praise  the  gods  for 
'Athens,'  When  our  sympathies  with  her  have  been  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  there  is  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she  has 
her  reward  and  some  consolation.  At  least  it  is  given  her  to 
Imow  that  her  bereavements  have  borne  their  fruit,  and  that  the 
successive  strokes  that  have  spread  desolation  round  her  hearth 
have  assured  the  foundations  of  her  much-loved  city.  Athena, 
nlent  for  so  long  and  seemingly  serenely  inditferent,  breaks 
forth  into  speech  at  last  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  the 
drama  comes  to  a  close  with  a  prophetic  revelation  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  immortality  of  glory,  for  which  Athens  has  been 
preserved.     For 

'  — time  nor  earth  nor  changing  sons  of  man, 

Nor  waves  of  generations,  nor  the  winda 

Of  ages  risen  and  £illen  that  steer  their  tides 

^nirough  light  and  dark  of  birth  and  lovelier  death 

From  storm  towards  haven  inviolable,  shall  see 

So 'great  a  tight  alive  beneath  the  aun 

As  the  aweless  eye  of  Athens;  all  fame  else 

Shall  be  to  her  fiime  as  a  shadow  in  sleep 

To  this  wide  noon  at  waking.' 
We  have  little  left  to  add.     "We  have  gone  sufficiently  into 
ualysis  of  the  drama  in  its  conception  and  construction,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  artistic  but  essentially  Greek. 
.  - ..t.oosic 
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And  we  have  indulged  in  amplitude  and  variety  enough  of 
quotation  to  enable  out  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
we  have  in  any  degree  exceeded  in  our  poises  of  the  gnce 
and  spirit  of  the  execution.  We  think  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  beautiful  poem  is  HiDeul&rly 
free  from  faults ;  if  we  have  been  conscious  of  drawbacks  that 
have  interfered  with  our  entire  enjoyment,  some  will  be  fouud 
to  be  inherent  in  the  form  or  design  of  composition,  wlule 
others  at  the  worst  are  less  faults  than  blemishes.  Thus  when 
a  single  overpowering  idea  is  engroBsing  the  minds  alike  of 
actors  and  spectators;  while  the  whole  machinery  ia  worldng 
along  converging  lines  towards  the  grand  central  event  on 
which  everything  is  to  turn,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
occasional  repetition  of  description,- or  to  avoid  some  iteration 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  more  striking  the  leading 
situations,  the  more  thrilling  the  subordinate  incidents,  the 
higher  the  pitch  of  tension  to  which  the  feelings  are  strung  and 
the  loftier  the  tone  of  passion  on  which  the  speech  is  pitched, 
the  more  does  that  difBculty  increase  in  proportion.  It  says 
much  for  the  versatility  of  the  dramatist's  gift4,  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  his  imagination  and  the  fluency  of  liis  versification, 
that  he  has  eluded  the  diflSculty  with  such  signal  succeaa- 
Occasionally  there  may  be  some  slight  obscurity  in  his  thongiit 
— we  fail  to  follow  him  in  a  far-fetched  fancy,  or  doubt 
how  far  we  nuiy  have  rightly  interpreted  his  meaning — even 
when  we  have  tried  to  elucidate  it  by  the  light  of  the  context. 
But  in  *  Erechtheus '  we  find  fewer  causes  for  complaint  of  the 
kind  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  dramas ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  be  is  a  model  of  transparent  simplicity  compared  to 
some  of  bis  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  Following  ^- 
chylus  and  Sophocles  rather  than  the  poet  who  anticipated  him 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  he  has  dispensed  altogether  with  the  powerful  agency 
of  love,  although  it  might  apparently  have  been  employeawith 
telling  effect  to  intensify  the  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Chthonis 
between  her  love  of  life  and  her  devotion  for  her  country.  In 
resisting  a  temptation  which  might  have  proved  irresistible  to 
an  inferior  poet,  he  has  given  proof  of  his  resolutely  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  severe  grandeur  of  his  classical 
design ;  and  the  result  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  antique 
drama,  in  which  lie  has  held  up  for  admiration  and  ingpiiatdon 
the  deeds,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sufTerings  of  an  exalted  race 
of  godlike  beings,  who  have  enough  of  our  common  nature 
in  theirs  to  encourage  a  high-minded  heathen  community  in 
taking  them  as  the  noblest  models  for  imitation. 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Nativn  Frincex  and  States  of  India.  By 
LieutenaDl-Colonet  Malleson,  Resident  at  Mysore.  8vo. 
London:   1875. 

2.  India  and  ite  Native  Princes.  By  Lonis  Rousselet. 
EngUsh  edition,     London:   1875. 

/~Vne  of  the  popular  notions  in  England  and  Europe  regard- 
^  iDg  the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is 
that  our  conquests  absorbed  nationalities,  displaced  long-seated 
dynasties,  and  levelled  ancient  nobilities.  These  are  the  self- 
accueations  by  which  the  average  Englishman  justifies  to  him- 
Kelf  the  indulgence  of  sitting  down  and  casting  dust  on  his 
head  whenever  he  reviews  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in 
India — an  attitude  which  is  observed  by  foreigners  with  bus- 
jacioo  or  impatience  according  to  their  insight  into  Knglish 
character.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  one  important 
reason  why  the  English  so  rapidly  conquered  India  was  this, 
that  the  countries  which  fell  into  our  hands  had  no  nadon- 
tlities,  nor  long-seated  ruling  dynasties,  nor  ancient  aristoora- 
des ;  had,  in  fact,  no  solid  or  permanent  organisation  of  the 
kind,  but  were  politically  treasure  trove,  and  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  first  who,  having  found,  could  keep.  The  best  proof  that 
in  these  countries  the  English  destroyed  no  organised  political 
imtitntionB  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  countries  which 
they  annexed  none  had  been  left  for  them  to  destroy.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  indigenous  political  institutions  of  long 
standing  do  still  exist,  it  is  the  English  who  have  saved  them 
from  destruction.  We  propose  to  give  some  description  of  the 
ody  considerable  region  of  India  in  which  such  institutions 
■till  practically  survive,  having  resisted  for  centuries  the  inces- 
Baut  attacks  of  Mahomedan  invaders,  and  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  Mc^hal  empire.  That  these  institutions  did  not  at  last 
topple  over  and  disappear  towards  the  end  of  that  long  storm 
01  anarchy  which  swept  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  in 
1707,  is  mainly  due  to  their  protection  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  English,  who  may  thus  claim  at  least  the  credit  of  having 
rescued  the  only  ancient  political  structures  in  India  which 
their  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  demolish.  The  subject 
has  acquired  additional  importance  at  the  present  moment 
from  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  from  the 
recent  addition  to  her  Majesty's  style  and  title.  No  incident 
of  the  Prince's  visit  was  more  remarkable  than  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  proudest  native  Chiefs  acknowledged  his  pre- 
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eminence  in  rank  and  dignity  to  a  degree  which  in  India 
means  an  admission  of  political  supremacy.  We  think  it  was 
at  least  needless  and  premature  to  nuse,  hy  implication,  the 
formal  question  of  the  relation  of  the  native  states  of  India 
to  the  SovereigD  power  by  an  alteration  of  the  title  df  the 
Queen ;  but  if  the  proposal  was  a  foolish  one,  the  Government 
have  at  least  had  the  good  sense  to  use  the  title  as  little  as 
possible. 

The  region  to  which  we  refer  is  that  which  is  now  called,  in 
the  administrative  nomenclature  of  the  Indian  empire,  Kaj- 
ptitdna ;  and,  by  the  natives  of  India,  Rajasthfin,  or  the 
Country  of  the  Chiefs.  It  is  the  region  within  which  the  pure- 
blooded  Bajptit  clans  have  maintained  their  independence 
under  their  own  chieftains,  and  have  in  some  instances  kept 
together  their  primitive  societies,  ever  since  the  dominion  of 
the  Kajptits  over  the  great  plains  of  North- Western  India  was 
cast  down  and  broken  to  pieces  seven  centuries  ago  by  the 
Musulmdn  irruptions  from  Central  Asia.  The  first  Musul- 
m4n  invasions  found  Hajptit  dynaa^es  ruling  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  north,  and  over  the  rich  Gangetic  plains 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  modem  Bengal — at  Lahore,  Delhi, 
Kanauj,  and  Ayodhya.  Out  of  these  great  cities  and  fertile 
lands  the  Kajplit  chiefs  were  driven  forth  southward  and  west- 
ward into  the  central  regions  of  India,  where  a  more  diffi- 
cult country  gave  them  a  second  line  of  defence  against  the 
foreigners.  And  this  line  they  have  held  not  unsuccessfully 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  boundaries  of  their  actual  ter- 
ritory are  not  easily  defined  without  a  map,  though  no  boun* 
daries  of  political  territory  in  India  have  varied  so  little  in 
historic  times.  ASt&t  the  earliest  Mahomedan  conquests  the 
Rajptit  country  seems  to  have  extended  (speaking  roughly) 
from  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  on  the  west  and  nortJi-west, 
right  across  the  Indian  continent  eastward  up  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jumna  river  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  southward  until 
it  touched  die  Yindhya  range  of  mountains.  This  great  cen- 
tral region  had  for  its  natural  barriers  on  the  west  and  north- 
west the  desert,  on  the  east  the  rocky  broken  tracts  which  run 
along  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  south  the  passes  and 
woodlands  of  the  Yindhya  mountains.  And  though  in  many 
parta  of  this  country,  to  the  south  and  south-east  especially, 
the  dominion  of  the  Rajplits  has  been  overlaid  by  Musuhn^ 
or  Maratha  usurpations,  yet  everywhere  Bajpfit  septa  or  petty 
chiefahips  may  still  be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of 
independence.  And  there  are,  of  course,  Rajptit  chiefs  ootffide 
RajptiUina  altogether,  though  none  of  political   importance. 
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But  Riyptitliiia  proper,  the  countrj  still  under  the  independent 
mie  of  the  moat  ancient  families  of  the  purest  clans,  may  now 
be  understood  generally  to  mean  the  great  tract  that  would  be 
crossed  by  two  linee,  of  which  one  ahould  be  drawn  on  the 
map  of  India  from  the  frontier  of  Sind  eastward  to  the  gates 
of  Agra ;  and  the  other  from  the  southern  border  of  the  Punjab 
Government  near  the  Sutlej  southward  and  south-eastward 
ontil  it  meets  the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gui- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Sctndia,  which  runs  across  India  from 
Baroda  to  Grwalior.  This  territory  is  divided  into  nineteen 
states,  of  which  sixteen  are  possessed  by  Rajplit  clans,  and  the 
chief  of  the  dan  or  sept  ia  the  state's  ruler.  For  a  very 
picturesque,  unuanally  accurate,  and  sympathetic  description  of 
the  country  and  its  people  at  the  present  day,  we  may  refer 
to  the  book  of  travel  by  M.  Louis  Bouaselet,  which  is  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Of  these  states  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most  important 
politically  are  the  states  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor. 
The  anceators  of  the  family  which  now  rules  in  Oodeypoor 
were  hereditary  leaders  of  the  clan  which  has  held  from  time 
immemorial,  from  a  date  before  the  earlieat  Uahomedan  inva- 
sion, the  country  which  now  forms  the  territory  of  their  Chief 
— tke  chiefs  of  Jodhpoor  and  Jeypoor  are  the  descendants  of 
&miliea  who  gave  princes  to  the  tribes  that  were  dominant  in 
Upper  India  oefore  the  Musulmdns  came.  In  I'act,  all  these 
states  have  very  much  the  same  territorial  origin ;  they  are 
the  lands  which  a  clan,  or  a  sept,  or  a  family,  has  seized  and 
settled  upon,  and  has  managed  to  hold  fast  through  centuries 
of  warfare.  And  what  we  know  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
states  were  founded  gives  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  move- 
ments and  changes  of  the  primitive  world.  When  the  Raj- 
pit  tribes  lost  their  dominion  in  the  rich  Crangetic  plains,  one 
part  of  each  clan  seeuiB  to  have  remained  in  the  conquered 
country,  having  submitted  to  the  foreigner,  cultivating  in 
strong  communities  of  villages  and  federations  of  villages,  and 
paying  anch  land  tax  aa  the  ruler  oould  extract  These  com- 
munities still  exist  and  flourish  in  British  India,  where  there 
are  very  many  more  Rajp6t8  tlian  in  Rajptitina.  Another 
part  of  the  clan — probably  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  defeated 
chief— followed  his  family  into  exile,  and  helped  him  to  carve 
out  another,  but  a  much  poorer,  dominion.  They  discovered  a 
t^ract  just  productive  enough  to  yield  them  food,  and  wild 
Plough  to  snelter  them  from  the  great  armies  of  the  foreigner. 
Here  the  chief  built  himself  a  fort  upon  a  hill :  his  clansmen 
olew  or  subdued  the  tribes  they  found  in  possession  of  the  soil, 
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aod  the  lands  were  all  parcelled  off  among  the  chief's  kinsfolk, 
the  indigenouB  proprietors  being  subjected  to  -paymeut  of  a 
land-tax,  but  not  otherwise  degraded.  Having  thus  made  a 
settlement  and  a  city  of  refuge,  the  chief  and  his  Kajp6ts 
started  upon  an  interminable  career  of  feuds  and  forays,  striv- 
ing eternally  to  enlai^  their  borders  at  the  cost  of  their  neigh- 
houra.  When  the  land  grew  too  strait  for  the  support  of  the 
chiers  family,  or  of  the  sept,  that  is,  when  there  were  no 
vacant  allotments,  a  landless  son  of  the  chief  would  assemble  a 
band  and  set  forth  to  make  room  for  himself  elsewhere.  If  he 
was  lucky,  he  found  hie  room ;  if  not,  the  family  was  rid  of  his 
company ;  in  either  event  he  never  came  back.  In  this  way 
the  whole  country  of  Rajpdt&na  was  occupied  by  the  clans 
and  septs  which  we  now  find  there ;  and  their  territones  are 
now  called  by  us  States  ;  but  these  States  are  constitutionally 
quite  unlike  any  others  in  India.  For  while  everything  else 
in  the  political  order  of  India  has  changed,  the  Rajpdt  btatea 
have  managed  to  preserve  unaltered  much  of  their  original 
structure,  built  up  out  of  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  pri- 
mitive life.  The  strain  of  incessant  warfare  in  which  these 
tribal  sovereignties  were  engaged  from  their  foundation  cen- 
turies ago  until  the  English  peace  of  1818,  has  served  to  keep 
tight  the  bonds  which  hold  them  together,  without  being  vio- 
lent enough  to  break  them  asunder.  Of  coarse  the  original 
type  has  undergone  some  modifications;  towns  have  grown  up 
round  the  ancient  forts ;  the  lands  of  each  sept  have  gradually, 
and  by  constant  ftiction,  rounded  themselves  off  into  distinct 
territories ;  and  the  chiefs  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  in 
modernising  their  status  towards  the  likeness  of  territorial 
sovereignty.  But  on  the  whole  there  are  probably  few  or  no 
political  fabrics  having  any  pretence  to  be  called  States,  in  any 
part  of  historic  Asia,  which  have  suffered  so  little  essential 
change  between  the  eleventh  and  nineteenth  centuries — a 
period  which  for  Rajpfittlna  was  one  long  war-time — as  the 
existing  Bajpdt  States  have  suffered  kam  their  settlement  in 
Central  India  down  to  the  final  pacification  of  their  country 
under  Lord  Hastings. 

During  these  seven  centuries  or  so  the  Rajptit  clans  had  va- 
rious fortunes.  The  kings  of  the  early  Musulmfin  dynasties  in 
Korth  India  pierced  their  country  from  end  to  end  by  ra^nd 
rushing  invasions,  plundering  and  ransoming,  breaking  the 
idols,  and  razing  the  beautifully  sculptured  temples,  Buddhist 
and  Brafamanic.  But  so  long  as  the  object  of  these  incursioiu 
was  mere  booty  or  fanatical  slaughter,  there  was  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  the  interior  of  Rajpbt&na     The  chiefs  retired  to 
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their  fortreesea,  great  circumvallations  of  the  broad  tons  of 
scarped  hills,  with  three  or  four  lines  of  defence — strongnolds 
which  cost  the  enemy  a  siege  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  with  the  grand  finale  of  a  desperate  sally  en  masse 
upon  your  lines  by  the  garrison,  without  nope  or  fear,  dressed 
in  saffron  garments,  drunk  with  opium  and  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  woman-kind.  This  was  paying  rather  dear  for  a 
warlike  triumph ;  and  as  for  conquest  in  the  sense  of  establish- 
ing permanent  dominion,  the  country  was  not  worth  the  ti'ouble 
ofnolding  it  against  the  clana  and  their  faithful  allies,  the  abo- 
riginal non- Aryan  tribes  of  the  jungle.  So  early  as  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  nevertheless,  the  Mahomedans  had  dis- 
covered the  great  impoi-tance,  as  a  point  eTappui  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rajplit  country,  of  Ajmere^-a  city  lying  at  the  foot  of 
an  almost  impregnable  hill  fort,  well  watered  for  these  arid 
tracts,  in  a  situation  at  once  strong,  central,  and  moBt  pic- 
turesque. The  fort  was  taken  by  the  Afghan  King  Shahib- 
udnlin  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  since  then  has 
been  lost  and  won  several  times;  its  possession  being  the 
symbol  of  political  predominance  in  Kajpfit^na,  until  in  1818 
it  was  yielded  up  by  the  Marathas  to  the  English. 

If  we  except  this  important  occupation  of  Ajmere,  the 
Mahomedan  inroads  made  little  lasting  impression  upon  the 
Rajplit  countries  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
capture  of  even  the  chief  fortresses  of  a  clan,  as  of  Chitor,  the 
citadel  of  the  Seeodias,  was  only  one  of  the  more  famous  inci- 
dents, marked  by  unusual  carnage,  of  constant  war.  But  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  clans  began  to  lose  ground,  and  the 
Musulmdn  kings  of  G6zerat  and  of  Malwa  wrested  from  them 
some  of  their  most  fertile  territories  to  the  south  and  soath- 
weat  For  a  short  interval  in  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed, 
the  talents  and  valour  of  the  famous  K&na  Sanga  of  Oodeypoor, 
the  Chief  of  the  Sesodia  clan,  once  more  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  Bajptita.  This  was  the  leader  who  in  1527,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  united  clans  (said  to  have  numbered 
100,000  horsemen),  encountered  the  Emperor  Baber  near 
Agra  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rajpdtdna,  and  was  defeated 
after  a  furious  conflict.  Baber's  victory  founded  the  empire  - 
of  the  Moghals,  as  it  is  popularly  called  in  India  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  the  K^ptits  then  lost  their  last  chance  of  re- 
gaining their  ancient  dominion  in  the  north.  After  bis  death 
the  struggle  for  empire  between  Baber's  family  and  the  Afghan 
Sher  Shab,  which  lasted  up  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Asbar 
in  1560,  allowed  an  able  chief  of  the  Kathoree  to  attain  po- 
litical power  and  independence  in  Rajptit&na,     But  the  Em- 
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peror  Akbar  represented  the  power  of  the  Moghal  empire  at  tbe 
full,  wielded  by  one  man  of  singular  ability  bo^  in  civil  and 
military  affairs.  He  iiu<3ertook  to  subdue  and  settle  Rajpdtiiu 
systematically ;  Chitor,  the  citadel  of  the  premier  chief  of  the 
eldest  clan,  was  again  besieged  and  taken  with  the  usual  des- 
perate sortie  and  massacre  of  the  defenders ;  the  otlier  chiefs 
were  overawed  and  conciliated.  Akbar  took  to  wife  the 
daughters  of  two  great  Rajp6t  families ;  he  gave  their  sons 
high  rank  in  his  army,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  Bajpljts 
(except  only  the  proud  Sesodia  clan)  not  only  as  tributaries  but 
as  adherents.  After  him  Jehdngir  made  Ajmere  his  head- 
quartera ;  the  Rajpfit  princesses  became  the  wives  and  motheis 
of  Moghal  emperors ;  the  chiefs  entered  the  imperial  service 
as  govemora  and  generals ;  and  the  headlong  charges  of  their 
Rajptlt  cavalry  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  The 
Emperors  Jehdngir  and  Shdh  Jeh&n  were  both  sons  of  Kajp^t 
mothers ;  their  kinship  with  the  clans  helped  them  powermlly 
in  the  contest  which  every  emperor  had  to  pass  through  bdbre 
he  could  succeed  to  the  throne,  while  the  strain  of  Hindn 
blood  softened  their  fanaticism  and  mitigated  their  foreign 
contempt  for  the  natives  of  India.  But  Aurungzeb,  the  son 
of  8h&h  Jeh&n,  was  a  Mahomedan  by  full  pitrentage,  and  a 
bigoted  Islamite  by  temper  ;  the  RajpHts  hi^  fought  hard  on 
the  side  of  his  elder  brother  D&ra  against  his  usurpation,  and 
the  Sesodia  chief  of  Oodeypoor  had  actually  intercepted  a 
daughter  of  the  Rathore  family  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Aurungzeb.  So  he  made  bitter  war,  though  very  unaucceas- 
fuUy,  on  the  Sesodias  and  in  Bajptit&na  generally,  whereby 
he  had  thoroughly  alienated  the  clans  before  he  died. 

The  whole  period  of  151  years,  from  Akbar's  accession  to 
AuruDgzeb's  death,  is  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  only  four 
emperors.  In  the  East  a  long  reign  means  a  strong  r^n ;  and 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Moghal  was  &irly  India's  master. 
The  political  effect  upon  Bajptitdna  was  that,  whereas  up  tn 
tlie  reign  of  Akbar  the  Rajput  clans  had  maintained  a  warlike 
independence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
may  regard  their  chiefs  as  having  become  feudatories  of  the 
empire,"  which  was  their  natural  and  honourable  relation  to  the 
paramount  power  whose  territory  en(»rcled  them,  and  mth 
whose  military  calibre  they  had  no  pretence  to  compete.     Thej 

*  The  AxR-i-Akbari,  which  purports  to  coDtain  an  official  survey  <^ 
all  the  poBsesHions  and  dependencies  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  1600  a.d-, 
parcelled  out  into  12  grand  divisions  called  Soubahs,  iacludes  yaj 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sajpilt  territories  in  Sovbah  Ajmere. 
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did  formal  homi^Q  to  the  Emperors,  and  furnished  regular 
coDtiDgeiitB  of  troops.  And  this  relation  was  undoubtedly 
acknowledged  as  the  political  status  of  the  chiefs,  until  the 
HDking  Moghal  empire  got  hopelessly  among  the  breakers, 
and  was  finally  wrecked  by  Maratha  freebooters.  What  fol- 
lowed was  not  the  ordinary  interlude  of  confusion  between  two 
tong  and  strong  reigns,  as  heretofore  in  the  annals  of  Moghal 
empire ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  empire's  end.  Aurung- 
leb's  imprudent  greed  for  extensive  conquests  had  ruined  the 
\-a8t  fabric  so  firmly  built  up  by  his  great-grandfather.  He 
made  the  fatal  political  error  of  attacking  and  subverting  the 
Mosnlmdn  kin^oms  in  the  South  of  India,  which  had  kept  in 
subjection  the  Hindus  of  the  peninsula ;  and  he  thus  let  loose 
upon  himself  the  Marathas  of  the  Deccan,  who  ruined  his  dy- 
luiity.  Four  able  rulers  had  occupied  the  throne  in  succession. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  fifth  emperor  should  arise, 
capable  of  coping  with  a  state  of  public  affairs  much  more 
omplicated  and  dangerous  than  any  which  his  three  prede- 
cessors had  faced ;  and  so  the  Moghal  empire  went  to  pieces  ; 
it  was  literally  pulled  asunder  by  wild  horsemen.  During  the 
century  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungzeb,  from  1707  to 
1807,  all  the  dynasties  and  principalities  now  existing  in  India, 
except  only  the  Rajput  States,  and  several  which  no  longer 
exist,  were  set  up.*  It  was  an  era  of  chaos  unprecedented 
even  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  history,  such  an  era  as  only  fol- 
lows the  break-up  of  a  wide-spreading  despotic  empire  which 
has  so  carefully  knocked  out  and  cut  away  all  internal  or  local 
stays  and  ties  that  its  fall,  -when  it  comes,  is  a  ruinous  crash, 
and  leaves  a  vast  territory  in  a  state  of  complete  political  dis- 
solution. The  Moghal  empire  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  indi- 
genous political  institutions  within  its  sway ;  and  in  their  turn 
the  Marathas,  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  N&dir  Shah, 
by  the  Afghans,  Sikhs,  J&ts,  revolted  viceroys,  and  rebellious 
oiilitary  adventurers  generally,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Moghal  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  few 
indeed  of  the  reigning  families  in  India  could  boast  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  independent  and  definite  political  exist- 
ence ;  while  the  Rajptit  chieftainships,  the  only  ancient  poli- 
tical groups  left  in  India,  were  threatened  with  imminent 
obliteration. 


•  We  may,  perhaps,  except  the  State  of  Travancore,  in  the  extreme 
comer  of  the  peninsula.  But  this  had  been  half  swallowed  up  by 
Tippoo  of  Mysore,  when  we  made  bim  disgorge.  As  for  Mysore  itself, 
the  preacDt  dynasty  is  of  British  creation,  dating  from  the  year  1867. 
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From  destruction  these  Btatee  were  rescued  only  by  r 
shelter  at  last  within  the  sphere  of  the  political  syHtem  of  the 
English.  We  owe  the  present  constitution  of  our  paramount 
Bcvereignty  to  three  GovemorB-General — to  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Lord  Dalhousie — who  at  different  epocha 
pushed  forward  the  broad  policy  of  establishing  British  su- 
premacy, and  the  recognition  of  the  British  guarantee  for  order 
and  territorial  possessions,  by  treaties,  alliances,  and  subsidies, 
throughout  all  India.  When,  in  1803,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween l^e  English  and  the  Maratha  powers,  Scindia  and 
Holkar  were  deliberately  ruining  Itajptl^na,  lacerating  it  by 
violent  incursions,  or  bleeding  it  scientifically  by  a  horde  of 
relentless  tax-gatherers ;  Ameer  Khan,  the  Pathfin  filibuster, 
waa  living  at  free  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  die 
clans  had  been  exhausted,  and  their  lands  desolated  by  thirty 
years'  incessant  war  within  their  own  territories.  The  three 
principal  States  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor  were  in 
the  utmost  distress,  and  the  whole  group  of  chieftoinships  wu 
close  upon  collapse ;  when  Lord  Wellesley  struck  in.  By  the 
sharp  fighting  which  ensued  Scindia  was  politically  disabled 
for  bfe,  and  Holkar,  after  hunting  poor  Colonel  Monson  right 
across  Kajptit&na,  was  himself  driven  off  by  Lord  Lake,  who 
smote  him  blow  upon  blow.  But  upon  Lord  Wellesley's 
departure  our  policy  chanfred ;  we  drew  back  from  what  seemed 
to-Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir  George  Barlow  a  dangerous  net- 
work of  new  ties  and  responsibilities,  and  we  attempted  to 
contract  the  sphere  of  British  influence ;  that  is  to  say,  we  left 
all  Central  India,  including  Kajptit^na,  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  consequence  was  that  whidi  in  India  has  always  followed 
a  retrograde  movement,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field 
— the  situation  became  much  more  dangerous ;  the  great  pre- 
datory leaders  of  Central  India  enriched  tliemselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  country  which  we  had  abandoned  to  tbem,  and 
became  seriously  arrogant  and  aggressive  towards  ourselves. 
These  backward  steps  by  the  English  in  India,  being  always 
inevitably  followed  by  an  advance  far  beyond  the  original 
halting  place,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  native  politicians 
as  a  recul  pour  mieux  aauter,  and  have  much  helped  to 
build  up  our  popular  reputation  for  deep  perfidious  t^lcula- 
tions.  In  the  present  instance  the  attitude  of  '  masterly  inac- 
'  tivity '  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  an  unusually  long  term  for 
India.  Bajput&na  was  being  desolated  during  this  interval. 
General  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  soundest  of  Indian  politicians, 
liad  long  before  pointed  out  how  the  cessation  of  arras  enforced 
over  one  large  portion  of  India  must  for  the  time  aggravate 
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disorder  in  that  other  portion  with  which  the  pacifying  autho- 
rity refiises  to  interfere.  Large  bodies  of  disbanded  troops  go 
from  the  pacified  or  protected  countries  to  become  banditti  too 
strong  for  the  weak  police  of  the  states  left  by  us  to  their  own 
resources;  while  round  these  unlucky  states  the  British  Go- 
TemmeDt  establishes  a  cordon  of  rigid  irresistible  order  which 
shuts  up  all  the  brigands  of  India  within  a  ring-fence.  The 
roving  bands  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  Central  India 
intn  Pindaree  hordes,  until,  in  1814,  Ameer  Khan  was  living 
upon  Bajpdt&na  with  a  compact  army  of  at  least  30,000  horse 
and  foot  and  a  strong  artillery.  That  a  regular  army  of  this 
calibre  should  have  been  moving  at  large  among  the  Rajpdt 
states,  entirely  disconnected  with  any  recognisable  government 
or  nationality,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  trammels  of  any 
political  or  civil  responsibility,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the- 
condition  of  the  country.  The  Rajpdt  chieftainships  of  Jodh- 
poor  and  Jeypoor  had  brought  themselves  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction by  the  famous  war  between  the  two  ruling  chiefs  for 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Kishen  Konwar,  of  Oodeypore.  The 
story  is  well  known  and  perfectly  authentic  (though  it  is  of 
precisely  the  kind  which  a  little  play  of  the  imagination  might 
transmute  into  a  solar  myth);  and  the  fact  that  these  two. 
states,  surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  and  in  the  direst  politi- 
cal peril,  should  have  engaged  in  a  furious  blood  feud  over  a 
dubious  point  of  honour,  shows  at  once  that  the  Rajputs  were 
a  people  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  India,  and  strikes  the 
primitive  note  in  their  political  character.  The  plundering 
Mara^BS  and  Pathfins,  to  whom  such  a  casus  belli  must  have 
appeared  supremely  absurd,  encouraged  and  strenuously  aided 
the  two  chiefs  to  destroy  each  other,  until  the  dispute  was  com- 
promised upon  the  basis  of  poisoning  the  princess — a  termination 
which  very  fairly  illustrates  the  reaTnature  of  barbaric  chivalry. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  thought  it  high  time  to  interpose 
before  Scin^a  and  the  Pindaree  captains  should  have  eaten 
np  all  the  minor  principalities  and  set  themselves  up  as  for- 
midable fighting  powers  in  their  stead.  He  determined  to  ejy 
tinguieh  toe  predat/)ry  system,  to  stop  the  annexations  of  the 
Maratha  chiefs,  and  to  extend  over  Rajplit^a  British  supre- 
macy and  its  correlative — protection  and  territorial  guarantee. 
Thia  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  1818  and  by  the  Pindaree 
WOT ;  the  free  companies  were  driven  out ;  Ameer  Khan  and 
the  Marathas  were  partly  bribed  to  let  go  the  Rajptit  terri- 
tories, and  partly  driven  olf  by  threats;  there  was  a  great  t^ 
storation  of  plundered  districts  and  rehabilitation  of  boundaries ; 
the  chiefs  acknowledged  the  British  Government  as  supreme 
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political  arbiter ;  and  from  that  year  internal  peace  haa  suc- 
ceeded the  war  which,  with  one  brief  interval,  had  been  chronic 
in  and  round  Rajpflt^oa  from  time  immemorial. 

Thua  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  aa  we  began  by  saying,  the 
only  ancient  political  iostitutlons  now  surviving  upon  any  con- 
siderable scale  in  India,  have  been  saved  by  me  English. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Rajput  states  would 
have  been  broken  up  in  a  fevr  years  had  the  English  not  inter- 
posed; their  primitive  constitution  rendered  them  quite  unfit 
to  resist  the  professional  armies  of  Marathas  or  Patbing,  nluch 
included  regular  troops  under  European  officers.  The  clans 
would  have  dissolved  and  become  mixed  with  the  great  cwi- 
poBite  multitude  of  India,  which  is  made  up  out  of  innumer- 
able tribal  dispersionB;  leaving  only  a  few  insigniBcant  septs 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  India,  and  some  strong  cultivating 
communitieB  in  the  plains.  The  fortimate  escape  of  these 
states  has  rescued  out  of  the  flood  of  ordinary  Asiatic  des- 
potism what  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  early  institu- 
tions that  can  now  be  found  within  the  purview  of  compara- 
tively settled  civilisation.  But  peace  and  prosperity  are  as 
'disintegrating  to  primitive  societies  as  war  and  rapine,  though 
.in  a  different  way ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  these  institutions  will 
remain  many  years  without  radical  changea.  And,  therefore, 
some  account  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Bajptit 
chieftainships  has  at  least  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  photo- 
graph of  things  that  are  passing  away,  and  that  are  sure  not 
to  re-appear  in  the  world,  when  their  day  has  passed  and  they 
have  once  left  it. 

There  are,  moreover,  few  things  more  important  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  dealings  with  India,  than  a  right  understanding 
of  the  real  constitution  and  historic  growth  of  the  native  states ; 
particularly  in  these  latter  days  of  the  creation  of  empire  by 
narrow  Parliamentary  majorities.  Upon  this  subject  nuslead- 
ing  analogies  and  most  fallacious  misnomers  have  for  at  leasts 
century  influenced  public  opinion  generally  upon  Indian  affairs, 
and  appear  still  to  darken  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen.  The  main  source  of  these  misconceptions  ma; 
probably  be  traced  back  to  tbe  great  Indian  orations  of  Burke, 
who  was  never  wearied  of  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  Indian 
nationalities,  the  degrsders  of  ancient  nooUity,  and  the  de- 
tbroners  of  sovereign  princes.  When,  in  1784,  he  compared 
our  poBsessiona  in  India  with  the  empire  of  Germany  as  '  the 
'  nearest   parallel '  *   he  could  find — likening   the   Nawab  <^ 

*  Speech  on  Mr.  Fos's  Kast  India  Bill. 
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Oodh  to  the  King  of  PrusBia,  Cheyte  Singh  of  BeDftres  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  classing  the  Northern  zenundars  and  the  poly- 
garg  of  Madras  with  counts  and  bishops  of  the  empire — he 
committed  (be  it  siud  with  all  respect  to  the  clarum  et  venera- 
hiU  nomen)  one  of  the  most  notable  political  eolecisms  on 
record.  This  may  be  called,  literally  as  well  as  by  Eastern 
metaphor,  the  great^andfather  of  all  the  false  analt^es  that 
have  since  been  current ;  and  at  the  present  day  even  the  re- 
collection of  it  must  be  still  exceedingly  painful  to  those  sensi- 
tive historic  nerves  which  vibrate  at  the  slightest  breath  of  a 
blunder  regarding  the  Holy  Boman  Empire.  The  famous 
Blory  of  Warren  Hastings'  sale  of  the  *  whole  nation  of  the 
'  Rohillas '  is  discoloured  throughout  by  a  similar  abuse  of  the 
iTord  nation,  which  has  darkened  the  reality  of  the  cose  up  to 
onr  own  day.  And  one  consequence  has  been  that  the  best 
known  writings  about  Indian  politics  have  rather  confirmed 
than  dislodged  the  popular  notion,  drawn  from  very  modem 
analogies  in  Western  Europe,  that  a  state  under  a  distinct  po- 
liticid  designation  denotes  in  Asia  a  territory  occupied  by  a 
people  of  one  nation  under  a  king  or  ruler  of  their  own  nation- 
ality, as  in  France,  England,  or  bpain  at  the  present  day."  It 
follows  logically,  &om  this  conception  of  nationalities  in  Asia, 
that  when  the  governing  class  in  a  state  is  known  to  be  dis- 
tinct in  race  and  religion  from  the  mass  of  its  subjects,  that 
state  is  vaguely  supposed  to  be  under  foreign  rule.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  unwilling  subjec- 
tion of  one  nationality  to  another,  as  sometimes  happens  in 

*  Tlic  history  of  modem  India  forcibly  illustrated  what  ia  pointed 
ont  ia  Maine's  '  Ancient  Law '  that  during  a  very  long  period  of  history 
DO  EQch  ccDceptioQ  has  been  entertained  as  that  of  territorial  sove- 
reignty. In  India  territorial  political  titlea  are  extremely  rare ;  if  any 
exist,  the  English  are  almost  sure  to  have  had  a  hand  in  inventing 
tbem.  Nothing  can  better  mark  the  distinctive  ideas  of  eovereigoly 
which  are  described  in  '  Ancient  L»w,'  than  a  comparison  of  the  in- 
Kri[Aion  on  the  coin  of  the  Moghal  Emperor  in  a.d.  1700,  with  that  on 
die  coin  of  Uie  contemporary  Chief  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  On  the 
former  we  read  only  that  it  waa  isaueii  by  Shah  Auruogzeb  Alamgir, 
nth  some  religious  titles  on  the  reverse ;  on  the  latt^sr  we  have  al!  the 
gteat  provinces  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  claimed  by  different  feudal 
tenures.  In  Kajputana  the  State  takes  its  name  from  its  capital,  the 
re^dence  and  citadel  of  its  chief,  which  itself  almost  always  takes  its 
aatne  from  the  ancierit  chief  who  foimded  it.  This  nomenclature  ia  a 
pectiKsi  sign  of  a  prefeudalic  origin,  if  it  is  true  that  in  feudalised 
coDtitrin  the  family  always  takes  its  name  from  the  place,  when  the 
t«o  namea  corresptmd. 
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Europe,  is  a  political  condition  abBolutely  different  in  kind 
irom  that  forcible  domination  of  one  clan  or  ^milj  over  other 
races  or  tribes  which  we  bo  constantly  find  in  Asia.  It  may 
he  said  broadly  that  from  China  to  Constantinople  the  great 
8tat€B  of  Asia  consist  of  heterogeneous  populations  under  dj- 
nastiee  of  foreign  race;  that  is,  distinct  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  by  descent,  religion,  and  (usually)  by  language. 
This  may  be  called  foreign  rule,  if  we  keep  m  mind  exartly 
what  the  words,  thus  used,  mean;  but  the  meaning  is  not 
always  quite  clear  even  when  the  term  is  used  by  experts 
Colonel  Malleson,  for  instance,  in  this  very  useful  book  oa  the 
Native  States  of  India,  says  that  the  period  of  Mahomedsn 
empire  in  India,  from  1206  to  1707  A.y>.,  is  one  of  the  longest 
periods  of  foreign  rule  which  any  country  has  ever  witnessed. 
Even  if  Col(»iel  Malleson  here  meant  rule  by  an  alien  domi- 
nant race,  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  was  much 
longer;  but  he  only  means  rule  by  dynasties  of  foreign  eitno 
tion,  and  the  casual  reader  would  hardly  have  guessed  him  t« 
mean  so  little.  That  these  'dynasties  maintained  themselves 
entirely  by  force,  is  only  aa  incident  common  to  all  tenures  of 
rule  in  Asia. 

The  first  step,  .therefore,  towards  understanding  the  constitu- 
tion of  native  states  in  India  is  to  keep  in  mind  clearly  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  nationalities.  The  second  step  is  to  master 
the  great  difference  in  structure  between  different  groups  of 
these  states.  Colonel  Malleson's  sketch  of  the  Native  StatK 
(already  cited)  divides  them  into  six  geographical  groups.  His 
work  deals  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  reigning  families, 
and  with  their  external  relations  with  the  British  GovemmGnt, 
not  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  states  themselves.  So 
that  no  ordinary  reader  would  suspect  a  radical  difference  of 
constitation  between  the  Maratha  group  and  the  Kajplit  group 
— between  the  state  ruled  by  Maharaja  Scindia,  for  instance, 
and  the  conterminous  state  of  Jeypoor  or  Oodeypoor.  Any 
difference  existing  between  the  two  states  would  probably  be 
assumed  in  England  to  be  this — that  the  Maratha  Prince  ruled 
over  Marathas,  and  the  RajpUt  Chief  over  RajptitB.  But  this 
would  he  all  wrong;  for  there  are  very  few  Marathas  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Maratha  Prince,  and  he  probably  has  more 
Bajptit  subjects  than  the  PAJptit  Chief  of  Oodeypoor,  the 
oldest  Rajpfit  territory.  The  real  difference  is  that  Scindia  is 
the  representative  of  the  single  family  of  a  successful  captain 
of  freebootdng  bands  who  encamped  bo  long  in  one  place  that 
his  camp  grew  into  his  capital  some  sixty  yeara  ago ;  while  the 
Sigplit  Cmef  is  the  head  of  a  clan  which  has  for  many  centu- 
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lies  been  lords  of  tbc  soil  which  now  makes  up  the  Oodeypoor 
state's  territory.  And  this  distinction  of  origin  represents  a 
Tist  distinction  in  the  whole  constitution  and  political  classifi- 
cation of  the  two  states.  Scindia  is  a  despot  of  the  commoneat 
Asiatic  species;  ruling  absolutely  the  lands  which  his  ancestor 
seized  by  the  power  of  a  mercenary  army ;  but  the  Sajptit 
eliieitwn  is  a  very  different  personage,  of  a  much  rarer  and 
more  instructive  type  politic^Iy  and  socially ;  insomuch  that 
we  think  some  accurate  description  of  this  type  may  be  useful 
and  even  interesting  1o  general  readers  in  England. 

The  wojd  Kajpdtdna,  then,  does  not  mean  the  country  of 
the  Rajpdts  in  the  sense  in  which  France  now  means  the 
cooDtry  of  the  French,  but  in  that  much  earlier  sense  accord- 
ing to  which  Lombardy  once  denoted  the  country  taken  by 
the  Lombards,  and  France  the  country  occupied  by  tne  Western 
Franks.  And  a  Rajplit  State,  where  its  genuine  form  has  been 
least  modified,  denotes  the  territory  over  which  a  particular 
clan,  or  division  of  a  clan,  claims  dominion  for  its  chief  and 
possession  for  itself  by  right  of  conquest  and  settlement.  In 
the  Western  States  the  conquering  clans  are  still  very  much 
b  the  position  which  they  took  up  on  first  entry  upon  the 
luda.  They  have  not  driven  out,  slain,  or  absolutely  enslaved 
the  anterior  occupants,  or  divided  off  the  soil  among  groups  of 
their  own  cultivating  families,  after  the  manner  of  the  children 
of  Israel  entering  Palestine,  and  of  many  another  invading 
^be  in  Asia.  Their  system  of  settlement  was  rather  that  <^ 
the  Gothic  tribes  after  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
rinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  *  never  formed  the  bulk  of 
'  the  population  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  but  were 
'  only  lords  of  the  soil,  principally  occupied  in  war  and  hunt- 
'  ing,'  *  In  a  Rajpfit  State  of  the  best  jireserved  original 
type  we  still  find  all  the  territory  (with  a  few  exceptions  in 
favour  of  particular  grantees)  partitioned  out  among  the  Raj- 
pfits,  in  whose  hands  is  the  whole  political  and  military  organi- 
ution,  though  the  mere  officials,  or  agents  in  the  central 
■dministration,  form  an  influential  class  apart.  In  the  South- 
Western  States,  however,  there  are  long  stretches  of  wild 
hilly  tracts  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  only  pay  a 
very  loose  kind  of  tribute  to  the  doioinant  Rajpiits,  and  who, 
while  they  are  nominally  under  the  Chief's  rule,  swarm  ont 
Uie  wild  bees  whenever  he  sends  his  police  into  their  country. 
Authentic  history,  as  well  as  all  tradition,  points  to  the  first 
band  of  successful  adventurers  as  the  nucleus  out  of  which  has 

*  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Roman!,  p.  302. 
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grown  directly  th«  existiDg  separate  RajpiSt  State.  A  sept, 
ot  the  o&hoot  from  a  sept,  of  a  particular  clan,  setg  out  on  an 
expedition,  takes  as  much  land  as  it  can  hold,  and  builds  the 
forts  which  are  still  the  palaces  or  strongholds  of  the  ruling 
family.  The  case  of  Bikanlr,  a  state  in  the  desert  on  the 
north-west  border  of  Rajptit&na,  is  a  fair  illustration.  It  w«b 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Bika,  who  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Jodha,  chief  of  the  Rathore  clan,  which  then, 
as  now,  possessed  the  lands  that  constitute  the  modem  State 
of  Jodhpoor.  Jodha  had  twelve  sons,  and  as  the  land  aviul- 
able  for  their  proper  maintenance  had  become  hard  to  find,  be 
gave  his  sons  a  broad  hint  to  do  something  for  themselves.  So 
Bika  set  off  to  win  new  lands,  with  five  uncles,  three  brothere, 
and  six  hundred  kinsmen.  The  expedition  was  also  accom- 
panied by  men  of  the  mercantile  and  writing  castes ;  the  land 
was  gradually  conquered,  and  to  this  day  the  territory  of  the 
Bikanir  State  is  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the  original 
adventurei's,  the  chieftainship  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Bika, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  merchantn  and  writers  claims  here- 
ditary office.  The  whole  story  of  this  adventure  is  a  counte^ 
part  of  the  episode  of  the  Danites  in  the  Book  of  Judges; 
when  that  tribe  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  and 
six  hundred  men, '  well  appointed  with  weapons  of  war,'  emi- 
grated  to  Laish,  where  they  smote  the  people  with  the  edge  of 
the  flword,  built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein,  while  the  sons  of 
the  Levite  whom  they  carried  off  on  their  road  remained  here- 
ditary priests  of  the  sept.  It  phould  he  observed,  however, 
that  the  Rajpdt  immigrants  are  never  stated  to  have  exter- 
minated those  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  land,  is 
the  Israelites  seem  usually  to  have  done,  but  were  quite  con- 
tent to  remun  the  dominant  minority.  Of  the  300,000  people 
who  now  inhabit  Bikanir  about  12,000  only  are  RajpHts.  The 
i&at  that  the  Rajptits  of  Rajpfit&na  never  settled  down  to  cnl- 
tivate  the  land  which  they  divided  off  '  among  the  tribes  ao 
'  cording  to  their  families'  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua),  and  that  some  of  their  clans  have  retained  for  so 
many  centuries  that  earliest  form  of  a  conquering  tribal  settle- 
ment in  which  the  victors  merely  distribute  themselves  as  lords 
of  the  soil,  is  the  prominent  peculiarity  of  their  history  and 
existing  political  status.  Elsewhere  in  India  the  Rajpdts  fonn 
great  cultivating  communities  ;  bnt  this  is  where  tneir  cbiels 
have  long  lost  tribal  sovereignty,  and  where  the  land,  being 
very  fertile,  is  very  valuable.  In  the  barren  regions  of  North- 
west Rajptit&na  where,  as  they  say,  there  are  more  spears  than 
spear-^prass  heads,  and  where  blades  of  steel  grow  better  than 
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blades  of  com,  in  euch  r^onB  war  aod  foraj  are  more  profit- 
able than  lillage,  and  this  state  of  constant  fighting  kept  the 
dominant  clan  together  like  a  standing  army. 

Such  being  the  origin  and  way  of  growth  of  a  Rajpiit  State, 
the  governing  anthority  is,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  here- 
ditary chief  of  the  dominant  dan.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Maine,  when  diBCuesing  in  his  '  Ancient  Law '  the  origin  of 
primogeniture,  observra  that  in  India  the  sucoeBsion  to  public 
office  or  political  power  forms  an  exception  to  the  principle  of 
eqnal  distribution  oi  property,  being  almost  universally  aooord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  primogenitnre. 

'  There  aeema,  in  trutli,'  he  wrote,  '  to  be  a  form  of  &nuly  de- 
pendency still  more  archwc  than  any  of  those  which  we  know  from 
the  primitive  records  of  organised  civil  societies.  The  agnatic  union 
(f  the  kindred  in  ancient  Roman  Law,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  iii£- 
catioQB  point  to  a  period  at  which  all  the  ramifying  branches  of  the 
family  tree  held  together  in  one  organic  whole ;  and  it  is  no  presump- 
tnoOB  coDJeotoze  that,  when  the  corpontion  thus  formed  by  the  kindred 
WM  in  itself  an  independent  society,  it  was  governed  by  the  eldest  male 
o/lhe  oldest  line.  It  is  true  we  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  any  such 
«ociety.' 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  'Andeat 
'  Law,'  published  in  1866,  and  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
about  that  very  time  the  author  must  have  been  occadonRlly 
in  the  company,  at  Simla  or  elsewhere  in  India,  of  chiefs  who 
hold  precisely  ibe  position  here  described  conjectnrally  at  the 
head  of  BOcieUes'  of  the  very  kind  for  which  Mr.  Mune  was 
then  settrcbing.  The  passage  is  a  fine  example  of  successful 
deduction ;  since  the  conclusion  that  such  an  organisation  must 
have  existed  appears  to  have  been  reasoned  out  from  t^e  indi- 
catious  and  structural  characteriatics  of  later  forms,  without 
any  knowledge  that  the  earlier  spedes  could  actually  be  ob- 
Mrved  in  existence.  In  Rajp6tina  the  chief  is  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  legitimate  descendant  in  direct  fine  from  the 
founder  of  the  state  according  to  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe ; 
ftnd  the  heads  of  the  branches  from  uiis  mtdn  stock  are  the 
leading  Rajplit  nobles,  the  pillars  of  his  state.  And  here  it 
may  be  remnrked,  by  the  way,  that  it  does  not  follow,  becauae 
a  tribe  claims  its  descent  from  a  god,  that  the  divine  &ander 
is  a  personage  entirely  mythical,  as  certain  comparative  my- 
thologers  do  vainly  imagine.  He  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a 
real  hero  deified,  for  the  founder  of  at  least  one  Kajpilt  State, 
who  is  authentic  as  any  historic  personage  can  be  in  India,  is 
freely  worshipped  by  his  clan  to  this  day.  The  Chief,  ther&< 
fore,  most  belong  to  certain  families  of  the  founder's  kin ;  and 
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amoDff  80I1B  the  Buccession  now  itlwayB  goes  by  primc^eniture, 
thou^  the  rule  has  by  no  means  been  observed  Irom  time 
immemorial.  There  are  Beveral  good  precedents  showing  that 
an  eldest  son  has  been  passed  over  for  another  more  irortliy, 
though  tfaie  reason  for  such  a  step  must  he  extraordinary,  and 
almost  always  the  choice  had  to  stand  the  test  of  appeal  to  the 
Bword.  But  tbe  characteristic  of  every  important  rule  (poli- 
tical, religious,  or  social)  in  India,  is  that,  whereas  it  is  alnaya 
assumed  in  theory  to  be  inflexible,  it  is  nevertheless'  always 
readily  flexible  in  practice.  And  it  seems  probable  that  pri- 
mc^eniture  as  the  rule  in  theory  of  the  demise  of  tribal  sove- 
reignty has  prevailed  ever  since  the  first  euccessful  leader 
founded  the  State.  If  a  chief  has  no  issue  to  his  body,  he  can 
of  course  adopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime  from  one  of  the  founder's 
kin ;  but  he  has  usually  very  sound  reasons  gainst  giving 
some  ambitious  or  impatient  youth,  or  family,  an  interest  in 
bis  death;  and  the  same  feeling  has  at  the  present  moment 
much  to  do  with  the  constant  default  of  legitimate  male  issue 
from  the  marriages  of  the  reigning  chief.  So  too  often  he  dies 
childless,  and  then  the  successor  must  be  chosen  from  among 
the  branches  of  the  founder's  original  stock,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  families  aforesaid.  Here  again  the  nearest  in 
degree  to  the  deceased  has  a.  prim&  facie  right,  though  one  by 
no  means  indefeasible ;  for  the  selection  virtually  lies,  when 
tiiere  is  any  doubt  at  all,  with  the  heads  of  the  great  agnatic 
branch-families,  subject  to  a  sort  of  wider  appeal  to  the  whole 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  clan.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
chief  dies  without  an  heir,  either  by  blood  or  adoption,  the 
recognised  form  is  that  the  widows  shall  adopt ;  but  the  person 
to  be  adopted  is  usually  settled  in  concert  among  the  widows 
and  tbe  leading  families,  and  if  the  widows  adopt  without  the 
concurrence  of  tbe  kinsfolk,  there  is  dissension,  and  a  stona 
begina  to  gather.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  chief 
widow  has  Been  instigated  by  a  cabal  to  adopt  one  whom  the 
families  do  not  desire  for  a  ruler  over  them,  or  whose  legal 
claim  seems  inferior;  thence  comes  a  riA  which  has  often 
widened  into  civil  war.  The  families  are  almost  always  in 
the  right ;  they  usually  look  first  to  birth-right,  and  secondly 
to  capacity,  requiring  a  fair  combination  of  both ;  but  tbe 
widow's  choice  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  some  backstairs  in- 
trigue of  which  the  object  is  to  gain  the  regency  for  herself 
during  a  long  minority  with  some  favourite  omdal  of  the  Ma- 
zarin  or  Godoy  type  as  prime  minister.  One  or  two  families  of 
the  clan  may  join  her,  she  gains  over  Iier  mercenary  forces, 
summons  her  own  kinsfolk   (it  will   be  remembered   that  a 
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Bsjpfit  oeTer  marries  into  his  owtt  clan),  and  perhaps  seizes 
the  capitaL  Then  the  heads  of  the  families  retire  to  tneir  own 
estates,  must«r  their  septs,  declare  the  chief  whom  they  have 
chosen,  and  fierce  struggles  have  ensued  between  the  two  fac- 
tions in  days  before  ^e  English  arbitration  bad  been  tho- 
rooghly  acknowledged.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  bis  '  Subjection 
'  of  Women,'  made  the  striking  general  assertion  that  when* 
ever  any  intervals  of  good  government  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  native  Indian  states,  it  will  he  always  found  that  a 
woman  was  concerned  in  thenj.  Unlackily,  the  same  might 
be  predicated  of  almost  all  violent  paroxysmB  of  misrule  in 
India;  so  that  upon  a  complete  survey  of  experiences  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  Mill's  observation  is  only  part  of  the 
Hider  popular  generalisation  as  to  a  woman  being  at  the  bottom 
of  all  strange  or  eccentric  combinations  of  human  circumstance. 
In  regard  to  the  infiuence  of  women  on  public  affairs  in  India, 
all  that  the  candid  observer  can  fairly  say  is  that,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  princesses  with  a  taste  for  politics  have  usually  em- 
ployed amazing  energy  towards  gaining  their  ends,  and  have 
shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  short  and  sharp  methods  with 
adversaries.  In  BajptiUna  an  ambitious  widow  has  at  her 
peculiar  command  one  resource  for  creating  political  dilemmas 
— that  of  declaring  herself  enceinte  immediately  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  of  demanding  adjournment  of  the  question 
of  a  successor.  But  as  to  abide  the  result  of  this  declaration 
would  be  to  give  ample  time  for  spreading  a  complicated  net 
of  fraud  and  intrigue,  with  a  long  minority  as  the  most  favour- 
able upshot  possiole,  the  chiefs  are  apt  to  receive  the  an- 
nouncement with  disloyal  scepticism,  and  sometimes  to  dis- 
F^rij  it  utterly.  What  they  want  is  a  man  at  the  bead  of 
their  clan,  which  is  just  what  the  palace  or  court  party  does 
not  want. 

Indeed,  before  the  English  stopped  free  fighting  over  de- 
bateable  vacancies,  and  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  some 
peaceable  and  fairly  consistent  practice  of  succession,  even  the 
eldest  son  or  the  nearest  of  kin  indisputably  was  liable  to  dis- 
rjualification  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  There  have  been 
recent  cases  in  which  the  clan  simply  chose  the  6ttest  kinsman 
of  full  age,  though  of  course  such  an  election  raised  issues  to 
be  tried  oy  hard  plows ;  but  the  political  faction  interested  in 
a  chiers  weakness  or  imbecility  has  usually  been  a  minority, 
as  the  idea  of  divine  right  has  never  reached  that  phase  when 
it  is  concentrated  upon  an  individual.  Divine  right  in  Rajpli- 
tfina  exists  only  in  the  primitive  sense  of  right  by  descent  from 
a  divinised  ancestor,  and  this  divinity  does  not  yet  hedge  a 
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king  only,  but  includes  whole  families  within  its  aureole.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  observe  how,  under  English  arbitration, 
this  BCrambling  custom  of  succession  is  being  steadily  though 
very  cautiously  moulded,  by  the  natural  bias  of  pacific  infln- 
ences  towards  consistency,  into  some  invariable  law  of  inherit- 
ance. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  English  found  native 
institutions  at  the  stage  in  which  they  are  forms  to  which  the 
facts  usually,  but  not  at  all  necessarily,  correspond — the 
people  obeying  facts  while  they  make  immense  show  of  respect 
for  lormE,  and  being  only  moderately  distressed  by  glaring  in- 
consistencies between  the  two.  The  English  cannot,  if  they 
would,  help  compressing  iacts  into  correspondence  with  the 
forms  they  have  recognised,  being  compelled  to  do  so  partly  by 
the  modem  spirit  which  abhors  irregularity,  partly  by  our  un- 
lucky habit  of  purging  by  positive  statutes  the  loose  customs 
of  the  natives,  and  partly  because,  according  tty  our  notions, 
there  is  no  political  continuity  or  security  un^  forms  and  facta 
of  this  kind  do  correspond.  For  Rajp6t&na,  as  for  all  other 
native  states,  the  imperial  policy  is  to  abstain  from  directing 
successions,  and  to  let  the  natural  guardians  of  the  state  settle 
doubtful  cases.  But  when  doubt  warms  into  dispute,  every 
one  looks  to  the  paramount  power  for  a  decision;  and  the 
English,  as  we  have  said,  cannot  help  deciding  according  to 
some  consistent  rule.  Thus  the  practice  of  succession  must 
tend  gradually  more  and  naore  to  conform  to  a  strict  principle 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  Now  even  in  Europe  mis 
principle,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  practice  winch  ad- 
mitted also  the  claims  of  superior  strength  and  fitness,  has 
never  been  very  successful  in  supplying  decent  kings,  so  long 
as  kings  were  expected  to  govern  as  well  as  reign.  The  rule 
seems  to  answer  well  only  in  highly  civilised  kingdoms,  where 
the  competency  or  incompetency  for  actual  government  of  the 
hereditary  prince  is  a  matter  of  indifference  and  the  only  thing 
essential  is  a  stable  principle.  But  Asia  has  never  been  able 
to  develop  any  principle  except  that  of  personal  government, 
in  which  the  competency  of  the  monarch  is  of  the  first  and  last 
importance ;  and  therefore  in  Asia  hereditary  succession  actu- 
ally means  the  succession  to  each  vacancy  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  of  the  ruling  dynasty  or  tribal  family,  the  incom- 
petent being  rapidly  eliminated  as  failures  afler  short  and 
sharp  experiment.  When  no  able  man  turns  up  for  a  dynastic 
vacancy,  the  dynasty  collapses ;  though  the  tribal  sovereignty 
has  stood  hitherto  on  a  much  broader  foundation,  because 
nothing  short  of  dispersion  of  the  clan  eouid  break  up  Ae 
State's  continuity ;  while  if  the  ananimous  voice  of  the  eiders 
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of  the  tribe  did  not  name  the  right  man,  he  would  have  been 
identifed  in  earlier  times  by  the  proceee  of  diligent  fighting. 
Now  the  English  are  being  slowly  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  orderly  aaministration,  \q  abolish  this  efTective  prelimioary 
teat  of  capacity  to  rule ;  and  it  is  becoming  very  questionable 
whether  any  equally  serviceable  method  of  furnishing  the  pro- 
tected native  states  with  tolerable  rulers  can  be  substituted. 

The  normal  condition,  then,  of  hereditary  sovereignty  in  a 
Kajplit  State  may  be  shortly  described  thus :  The  primary 
right  to  a  vacancy  is  by  primogeniture,  and  the  sovereign  iB 
also  the  chief  of  the  clan,  who  is  understood  to  represent  the 
oldest  and  purest  blood  of  the  political  group  which  traces 
back  its  consanguinity  to  the  vanishing  point  of  a  far  distant 
common  ancestor.  But  even  primogeniture  must  qualify  up 
to  a  low  standard  of  competency ;  and  when  direct  heirs  fail 
the  chief  may  be  chosen  from  any  branch  of  the  common  stock, 
the  choice  sometimes  going  from  one  branch  to  another,  ao- 
cording  to  critical  needs  and  circumstances — the  electors  being 
the  heads  of  the  branch  families  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe 
generally.  The  constant  default  of  direct  heirs  keeps  alive 
this  elective  machinery,  which  would  fall  into  disuse  and  decay 
under  a  powerful  and  prolific  dynasty,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere. 
A  standard  case  in  the  matter  of  succession  to  Rajput  suze- 
rainty is  that  of  Rerowlie,  a  small  territory  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Kajput&na  belonging  to  a  very  ancient  sept  of  the 
bluest  blood,  where  in  1853  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
chief  on  his  deathbed  was  set  aside  by  the  heads  of  the  branch- 
families  of  the  ruling  house,  partly  because  there  was  a  nearer 
kinsman  (though  both  candidates  were  very  distant  collaterals), 
but  mainly  because  the  clan  wanted  a  grown-up  man  at  the 
head  of  their  affairs.  '  This  is  the  reason,'  said  one  of  their 
leaders, '  for  adopting  a  grown-up  person — the  splendour  and 
'  government  of  the  State  are  preserved  ; — hut  by  adopting  a 
'  child  injury  and  evil  come  upon  the  State.'  And  in  reply  to 
a  aaggestion  of  some  legal  axiom  (elaborated  by  an  English 
oflScer)that  only  a  child  could  be  adopted,  the  Kajplit  answered 
broadly  that  if  any  grown-up  heir  (i,  e.,  person  of  founder's 
bin)  can  be  found,  a  child  cannot  be  adopted, '  because  injury 
'  to  the  State  is  apparent  from  a  child's  reigning.'  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  correct ;  but  the  two  different  views 
contrast  very  curiously  two  widely  distant  stages  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  rule  of  hereditary  succession.  In  the  primitive 
ittee  the  birthright  is  primarily  subordinate  to  practical  ex- 
pemency,  and  iniancy  is  a  disqualification ;  in  the  latest  and 
pnrely  legal  phase  the  rule  disregards  practical  exjKdiency  alto- 
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getber,  and  the  adoption  of  a  child  is  assumed  to  be  necessary 
above  all  things,  by  reason  (apparently)  of  its  accordance  with 
BORie  assamed  law  of  nature.  In  tbe  present  day  tbe  feudal 
notion  of  a  Kajpiit  State  escheating  in  default  of  lineal  de- 
Bcendanls  has  almost  vanished  below  the  political  horizon ;  bat 
the  foregoing  example  proves  how  important  is  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  multiform  societies  with  which  an  Indian  go- 
vernment has  to  deal,  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  follow  imperfect 
European  analogies.  In  tbe  Kerowlie  papers  the  words  escheat, 
fief,  suzerainty,  and  feudal  superior,  constantiy  recur.  The 
analogy  of  feudalism  so  completely  filled  the  mind  of  even  our 
best  Avriters  upon  Rajput&na  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  in  this  case 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  some  extent  adopted  it,  though  perhaps  only 
as  a  convenient  formula  to  aid  bis  real  convictions  as  to  the 
right  jralicy  with  native  States.  He  was  much  too  great  a 
statesman  to  be  the  servant  of  a  formula;  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  make  the  formula  serve  him. 

But  it  was  the  interior  constitution  of  a  complete  Bajput 
State  that  most  forcibly  suggested  the  analogy  of  feudalism. 
The  whole  territory  is  understood  (for  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule  in  Asia)  to  be  divided  off  and  inherited  among  the 
branch  families  of  the  dominant  clan  and  their  offshoots.  The 
chief  himself  possesses  the  largest  portion,  though  not  always  a 
larger  portion  than  the  aggregate  holdings  of  other  families; 
and  apportions  large  grants  to  his  nearest  agnatic  kinsfollL, 
providing  of  course  for  his  wives  and  bis  predecessor's  widows, 
and  sometimes  for  their  relatives.  A  few  estates  are  owned  by 
families  of  a  clan  different  from  tbe  ruling  clan,  these  being 
sometimes  relics  of  a  clan  whose  anterior  dominion  upon  that 
part  of  the  soil  has  been  superseded,  and  sometimes  the  descend- 
ants of  allied  clans  who  came  over  to  join  the  chiefs  standard  in 
some  old  war,  and  obtained  grants  of  land  for  their  services.  The 
proportion  of  territory  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
chief  of  the  state  varies  widely  in  different  states;  where  the 
clan  organisation  is  strongest  and  most  coherent  the  chiefs 
dominion  is  suiallest ;  and  largest  where  the  chief  is,  or  has 
lately  been,  a  strong,  energetic,  and  therefore  acquisitive  ruler. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  possessed  by  the  hereditary  heads  of 
the  branch  septs  which  have  spread  out  from  the  main  stock, 
and  by  the  kindred  families  which  are  as  boughs  to  the  great 
branches.  Sometimes  these  branches  have  ramified  into  a 
numerous  sept ;  sometimes  they  are  represented  only  by  a  family 
— they  take  greater  or  lesser  rank  and  power  according  to  birth, 
possessions,  and  number.  The  family  chief  also  apportions  out 
fus  land  among  bis  nearest  brethren ;  in  fact  he  is  the  State 
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Chief  in  miniature,  and  his  group  is  a  sub-group ;  but  it  must 
be  distinctlv  understood  that  the  petty  landholderH  are  not 
Tftssals  of  tne  larger  ones,  and  that  there  is  no  Buch  thing  as 
Eabinfeadation.  Where  the  Bajpdt  himself  cultivates  he  pays 
little  or  no  rent ;  his  '  freehold  '  Las  its  original  signification 
of  the  holding  of  a  free  man,  though  he  may  hold  hia  fields  on 
condition  of  service,  of  protecting  the  roads,  and  the  like. 
The  relations  of  these  minor  chiefs  to  the  Chief  of  the  State 
vary  in  different  states ;  in  some  of  the  eastern  States  they  are 
now  little  more  than  grantees  of  Innd  or  of  rents  assigned  to 
tltem  who  pay  some  sort  of  fine  to  their  suzerain,  have  a  right 
to  maintenance  as  the  chiers  kinsmen  but  have  no  political 
power.  In  the  best  preaerved  States  of  the  west,  as  in  Oodey- 
poor  or  Jodhpoor,  they  exercise  almost  complete  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  domain,  though  not  over  all  the  domains  of 
their  family ;  and  their  obedience  to  the  State  Chief  depends 
mainly  upon  bis  power  to  meddle  with  them.  They  pay  him 
certain  dues,  regulated  according  to  immemorial  custom  ;  they 
■re  bound  to  render  military  service  against  the  foreigner  ac 
gainst  rebels ;  and  their  lands  are  usually  rated  at  so  many 
horsemen  to  be  furnished  for  the  ordinary  public  service.  At 
every  succession  to  their  states  the  heir  is  bound  to  do  homage 
to  the  Chief,  and  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  fine  of  some 
value — these  acts  being  essential  to  his  entry  into  legal  pos- 
session of  his  inheritance ; — he  also  pays  some  other  customary 
dues  of  a  feudal  nature.  In  the  States  of  the  west,  belonging 
to  the  Bathorc  and  Scsodia  clans,  the  domuns  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate chiefs  are  rated  at  a  certain  valuation  of  annual  rent^ 
roll;  aod  for  every  thousand  rupees  a  certain  number  of  armed 
horsemen  and  footmen  must  be  provided  for  the  state's  service. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  by  the  rulers  to  commute 
this  militia  service  for  cash  payment;  out  the  great  landholders 
have  always  resisted  any  such  attempts  with  united  obstinacy. 
They  know  well  enough  that  to  fill  their  Chief's  treasury 
with  hard  cash  instead  of  providing  him  with  a  rabble  of  their 
OVD  retainers  would  be  to  transfer  all  real  strength  jirom  their 
side  to  his.  Their  jealousy  of  his  power  never  sleeps.  Dis- 
obediencfl  to  a  lawful  summons  or  refusal  to  do  homage  in- 
volves sequestration  of  the  lands — if  the  Chief  can  enforce  it; 
but  if  he  has  not  got  right  on  his  side  in  a  quarrel  over  the 
homage  to  be  done  or  the  fine  to  be  paid,  he  will  usually  not 
find  It  easy  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  recusant  holds  out  as 
long  as  he  can  in  the  ancestral  fort,  or  even  takes  to  the 
holds  with  his  band  of  kinsmen  until  the  guerilla  warfare  ends 
with  a  compromise  and  a  reconciliation.     At  the  worst  the 
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estate  is  only  made  over  to  another  Dear  kinEmaii  of  the  out- 
law ;  for  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  an  estate  is  ever  con- 
fiscated outright  aod  annexed  to  the  fisc  by  the  suzersin. 
The  whole  federation  of  kindred  families  would  combine  against 
such  an  absorption  if  there  were  any  practical  alternative. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  complete  and  detailed  descni>- 
tion  of  the  interior  organisation  of  a  Itajplit  State,  or  of  tne 
land  tenures.  We  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  explain  wh; 
the  oi^anisation  of  JEtajptlt  society  has  been  aJmost  always 
said  to  be  feudal;  and  indeed  the  resemblance  to  feudal  society 
is  at  the  first  sight  striking  enough.  Even  Colonel  Tod,  who«e 
intimate  knowledge  of  Rajpdt^a  has  been  never  equalled, 
and  whose  work  upon  Kajp^tltna  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
exhaustive  special  study  of  Indian  history  and  manners  that 
has  ever  been  produced,  has  been  so  far  misled  by  the  hkeness 
as  to  miss  the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
society,  tribal  and  feudal.  Although  he  clearly  understands 
the  connexion  of  those  whom  be  calls  '  vassals '  with  their 
suzerain  to  be  affinity  of  blood,  still  he  insists  that  the  work- 
ing system  of  Bajpljt^na  is  feudal.  He  devotes  several  chitp- 
ters  to  proving  the  extraordinary  identity  of  the  feudal  in- 
cidents of  the  European  system  with  that  which  he  found 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  Rajpiit&na;  and  it  is  be 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  introduction  into  wrings 
about  Bajptit^a  of  all  those  mediteval  terms  (escuage,  re-  • 
liefs,  knights'  fees,  subinfeudation,  &c.),  which  were  seized 
upon  as  convenient  phrases  by  others  who  had  not  Tod's  inti- 
mate qualifying  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  Now  in  these 
days  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  an  accepted  but  inaccurate 
theory  is  enormouo,  because  the  habit  of  general  reading  dis- 
seminates it  so  widely,  and  because  even  men  who  could  collect 
and  examine  their  own  facts  find  it  so  much  easier  to  go  to  the 
standard  hooks  of  reference ;  in  short,  because  over-indulgence 
in  hook-reading  and  too  implicit  reliance  on  authorities  produce 
an  atrophy  of  the  observing  faculty.  Colonel  Tod,  however, 
gather^  all  \as  materials  at  first  hand;  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  blame  him  for  failing  to  see  that  feudalism  was  not  the 
basis  of  Bajplit  society,  but  an  incomplete  and  modern  su- 
perstructure, and  that  Kajptit&na,  as  he  surveyed  it,  was  a 
group  of  tribal  suzerainties  rapidly  passing  into  the  feudal 
stage,  which  we  now  know  to  have  been  largely  built  up  in 
Europe  over  the  tribal  foundations.  There  are  some  most 
valuable  passages  in  his  book  which  indicate  that  much  of  the 
peculiar  feudation  of  Kajpljtina  took  its  rise  out  of  the  political 
contusion  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Nevertheless  the  lands 
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Lc^  by  the  heaci  of  a  branch  family  in  a  clan  he  persistB  in 
calling  fiefs  held  of  the  chief  as  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  and  he 
quotes  Hallam  to  show  how  the  feudal  structure  was  based 
bumediately  upon  the  necessity  of  mutual  preservation — a 
compact  between  lord  and  Tassal  for  exchange  of  service  and 
protection.  This  identical  compact  he  discovers  in  Itajplitdaa ; 
and  yet  the  invaluable  documents  which  he  has  cited  might 
have  shown  him  that  the  cement  of  the  system  was  something 
much  stronger  than  feudalism.  The  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
Jodhpoor  State  had  been  driven  from  their  lands  by  the  op- 
pression of  their  Maharaja,  the  head  of  their  clan  and  the  ruler 
of  their  state.  They  write  thus  (1821  a.d.),  to  Colonel  Tod : 
'  The  Maharaja  and  ourselves  are  of  one  stock,  all  Kathores. 
'  His  forefathers  have  reigned  for  generations,  our  forefathers 
'  were  their  ministers  and  advisers,  and  whatever  was  performed 
'  was  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  council  of  our  chiefs. 
'  Whenever  Marwar  (the  Jodhpoor  country)  was  concerned, 
'  there  our  fathers  were  to  be  found,  and  with  their  lives  pre- 
'  served  the  land.  .  .  .  When  our  services  are  acceptable,  then 
'  he  is  our  lord ;  when  not,  we  are  again  his  brothers  and 
'  kindred,  claimants  and  laying  claim  to  the  land,'  Such  pro- 
teats  (and  many  other  instances  could  be  given)  take  their 
stand  on  rights  far  beyond  the  feudal  conception ;  and  indeed 
it  is  imiversally  assumed  in  every  clan  of  Bajplit&na  that  the 
chief  and  ruler  of  the  state  is  only  primus  inter  pares. 

It  is  of  course  easy,  for  those  who  write  after  reading  the 
'  History  of  Early  Institutions,'  to  show  cause  for  maintaining 
that  a  society  of  this  nature  is  by  origin  primitive  and  pre- 
feudalic.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  remarkable  power  of  insight 
into  the  real  meaning  and  connexions  of  archaic  customs  so 
alien  t«  modern  ideas  as  to  be  ordinarily  incomprehensible,  and 
his  luminous  generalisations  upon  die  materials  found  scattered 
over  these  o&cure  fields  of  research,  have  greatly  infiuenced 
local  inquiries  in  India.  He  surveys  and  marks  out  the  whole 
line  of  penetration  into  difficult  and  entangled  subjects,  and 
workers  in  the  field  are  constantly  verifying  the  extraordinary 
precision  of  their  chief  engineer's  rapid  luignments.  In  the 
actual  condition,  for  example,  of  the  Hajpilt  clan-society,  with 
its  tribal  chief  at  the  head  of  a  cluster  of  families  and  sub- 
families, each  having  a  separate  representative,  we  find  a  living 
illustration  of  that  set  of  ideas  to  which  Sir  H.  Maine  points 
as  the  true  origin  of  some  European  aristocra(»es — the  con- 
ception of  an  aristocracy  deriving  from  blood  alone,  Uie  iami- 
Ha  being  noble  according  to  the  degree  of  nearness  of  their 
consanguinity  with  the  pure  stock  of  their  chief,  and  nobility 

^  - l^'OoSlt- 
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depending  entirely  upOB  a  man's  position  in  his  own  cltn, 
whUe  outside  of  all  the  clana  there  is  no  nobility  at-  all.  There 
are  in  most  States  a  few  noble  families  belonging  to  a  clan  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  territorial  Chief;  but  we  can  usually 
trace  them  back  to  the  group  upon  which  the  clan  now  ruling 
imposed  its  supremacy  by  conquest,  and  with  these  the  test  of 
nobility  is  intermarriage  with  the  ruling  tribe.  If  they  inter- 
marry, they  also  are  of  good  Bajpdt  blood,  though  the  clan  is 
alien.  Land  tenure  is  not  the  foundation  of  this  nobility;  but 
their  pure  blood  is  the  origin  of  their  land  tenure ;  from  the  vast 
estates  of  a  sub-chief  who  lives  in  independence  almost  com- 
plete at  the  head  of  a  branch  family  which  baa  multiplied  into 
a  sept,  down  to  the  single  free-holding  Riyptit  who  is  bound  to 
follow  his  kinsmen  to  the  6eld. 

"We  have  thus  the  starting  point  for  a  wide  survey  of  the 
61iation  of  historic  institutions.  Let  us  imagine  Bemier,  who 
travelled  from  Paris  to  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  surveying  the  whole  line  of  connexion  between 
the  Rajptlt  noblesse  and  the  noblesse  of  Yersailles,  as  he  sav 
them  both.  In  India,  at  one  end  of  his  range  of  survey,  is  a 
primitive  stratification  society,  with  its  tribalchief  at  the  head 
of  jwwerful  kinsfolk,  and  nobility  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  kinship ;  with  its  tenures  of  land  (excepting  religious 
tenures)  corresponding  to  distinctions  of  birth,  its  hereditary 
officials  forming  a  separate  caste,  and  the  mass  of  its  commercial 
and  cultivating  population  ranked  in  classes  altogether  apart 
from  the  '  upper  ten  thousand,'  as  the  Bajptits  might  be 
literally  called  in  more  than  one  state.  At  the  other  end  is 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  absolute  as  an  Asiatic  despot  through- 
out his  dominions,  having  reduced  to  political  nonentity  a  no- 
bility which  was  mmnly  the  lineal  and  political  offspring  of  a 
tribal  organisation  powerfully  distorted  by  feudalism.  At 
Ajmere  as  at  Versailles  the  noblesse  of  blood  are  alike  pre- 
dominant and  rigidly  exclusive ;  but  in  Rajpijt£na  the  Doblesse 
are  the  clan,  and  the  clan  is  the  State,  which  is  as  yet  only 
half  feudalised.  Whereas  in  France  the  King  is  the  State, 
while  nohilty  has  passed  clean  through  and  beyond  the  feadal 
phase,  and  has  not  only  lost  its  political  independence  or  in- 
fluence, but  for  the  most  part  even  its  hold  on  the  land,  yet 
it  still  hangs  together  as  a  separate  caste  by  the  archaic  tie  of 
blood.  The  current  of  a  thousand  years  has  hollowed  out  the 
primitive  organism  into  a  thin  shell,  which  breaks  at  the  firet 
serious  social  pressure. 

Side  by  side  with  these  two  extreme  forms  of  true  aristocra- 
tic institutions  we  have' in  the  history  of  India,  as  of  Europe, 
L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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ipedmens  of  sodetiea  in  which  the  primitaTe  forms  hare  been 
Qtterl;  cmshed  oat  and  obliterated.  '  The  only  mim  noble  in 
'  my  aominiona,'  said  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  in  replj  to 
a  qaestJon  as  to  the  status  of  Buaeian  nohilitj, '  is  the  man  to 
'  whom  I  speak  for  the  time  I  am  Bpeaking  to  him ; '  and  Sir 
H,  Maine  observeB*  how  such  a  pretension  would  have 
been  resented  in  Bourbon  France,  by  the  Due  de  St.  Simon 
(we  may  add)  for  example.  The  Kussian  answer  is  just  what 
nught  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Moghsl  emperor  of 
India  in  the  Beventeenth  century ;  while  the  resentment  of  a 
Bajpiit  chief  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  status  would  have 
been  twice  as  great  as  a  French  noble's.  Within  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Moghal  empires  proper,  the  only  dignitaries 
were  official,  and  by  Court  favour.  Yet,  as  we  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  there  is  no  more  favourite  commonplace 
about  our  English  rule  in  India  than  that  it  has  levelled  the 
native  aristocracy ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  levelling' 
upon  a  dead  flat,  such  as  had  been  prepared  for  us  by  the-- 
tteaa-roUer  of  Mnsulmfin  despotism  and  its  satrapies.  The- 
only  ancient  aristocracy  which  the  Musulmin  emperors  sparedj. 
in  North  India  survives  still  among  the  clans  which  they  could 
sot  Bubdue  or  break  up ;  and  the  only  aristocracy  which  they 
created  consisted  of  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  managed  i^~ 
hold  and  transmit  for  a  few  generations  the  grants  of  land  ob- 
tained as  rewards  for  service,  often  as  bigots,  lackeys,  or  pan- 
ders. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  emperon  were  never  able  to . 
reduce  the  Kajptit  chiefs  even  to  the  status  of  beneficiaries,  or 
to  pass  them  into  the  feudal  stage  proper,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  if  the  chiefe  were  willing  their  kinsmen  were  not ;  and  the 
ruling  chiefs  had  never  sufficient  power  to  have  their  own  way 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  &om  what  we  have  written  above 
that  the  political  organism  of  the  ruling  clan  prevails  with 
equal  integrity  in  all  the  fiajpljt  States.  It  is  least  damage^ 
in  the  Western  and  Northern  States,  which  are  held  by 
the  clans  of  the  Kuchw&has,  the  Rathores,  and  the  Sesodiasj 
but  even  in  these  states  the  oreanism  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
touch  overlaid  by  feudal  growui,  the  state  of  incessant  war 
baring  prominently  developed  the  obligationB  of  mihtary  ser- 
vice in  return  for  protection,  and  the  practice  of  bnildine 
isolated  strongholds.  But  this  feudalism  is  of  no  earlier 
growth,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  last  centurv,  and  nowhere 
bos  the  system  become  entirely  feudal ;  that  is,  nowhere  hu 

•  Euly  Institations,  pp.  187  and  198. 
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Buliiar;^  teiinre  obliterated  altogether  the  origiDal  tennre  hj 
blood  and  birth-right  of  the  clan ;  although  there  are  some 
few  estates  held  entirely-  as  assignments  for  service,  by  familiea 
not  belonging  to  any  Hajplit  clan.  As  the  tribal  chief  iB  kept 
in  order  by  his  powerful  kinsmen,  so  the  powerful  kininnaii 
has  to  reckon  with  his  br<itherhood.  The  only  class  that  cm 
be  taxed  or  trodden  upon  in  real  feudal  fasmon  is  iiie  alien 
peasantry ;  but  even  here  the  cultivator  is  so  valuable  that  he 
must  not  be  driven  away.  In  the  South-Eastem  BajpiSt 
States,  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  ravages 
of  the  Moghal  and  Marstha,  the  tribal  organisation  has  been 
much  efl^ed  politically,  and  the  chief  has  centralised  his  pover 
and  acquired  almost  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  yrixit  of 
his  territory.  So  that  whereas  in  the  north  and  west  a  ruUng 
chief  could  not  break  through  the  compact  front  which  hii 
clansmen  would  at  once  oppose  to  any  serious  political  en- 
croachment, and  has  a  dubious  jurisdictdtm  within  the  domaini 
of  his  leading  kinsn^en,  in  the  south  a  chief  rules  a  State  mwt 
«r  less  under  his  own  administrative  orders,  and  a  population 
of  which  his  own  clansmen  form  but  a  small  part.  In  a  State 
.c^  this  kind,  indeed,  the  chief  families  are  decaying  into  t 
French  noblesse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  living  on  the  tentt 
•and  fees  of  manors  assigned  to  them  for  maintenance ;  a  dis- 
tinct class  with  right  to  appear  on  all  state  occasions  andt« 
be  provided  for  upon  the  lands,  but  having  no  independent 
strength  or  separate  following,  while  the  ruler  is  gradually 
«entrali8ing  all  power.  It  is  manifest  that  these  States  have 
long  been  sliding  into  the  normal  type  of  ordinary  raientsl 
government,  irresponsible  personal  despotiflm ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  States  which  were  nearest  to  the  brink  of  A^ 
^traction  when  the  English  interposed  in  1817.  In  this  late 
stage  of  the  decay  of  the  tribal  system,  when  a  Rajplit  chief 
has  managed  to  cut  away  all  round  himself  the  power  and  in- 
dependedce  of  his  kinsmen,  the  State  topples  over  at  the  fint 
TigorouB  push  like  any  other  ephemeral  Asiatic  principality. 
Jtt  is  a  sound  political  as  well  as  a  mechanical  truth  th^  yoi 
can  have  no  real  support  without  resistance,  or  the  capacity  to 
resist. 

We  may  conjecture  that  primogeniture)  as  a  rule  of  political 
succession,  was  bom  out  of  a  combioatiott  between  expediency 
and  the  right  of  blood.  To  have  any  settled  politicid  existence 
s  tribe  wants  a  leader,  but  as  that  leader  must  be  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  tribal  dominion,  ihe  choice  is  re- 
stricted to  founder's  kin.  Among  these  the  candidate  Eoest 
likely  to  unite  the  two  deaiderata,  pioity  of  blood  and  influence 
■-     l,..,...L;oo;ilc-'   ^ 
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-  in  the  30ci«ty,  is  the  elde&t  son  of  the  last  ruler ;  and  thus  may 
come  to  be  formed  tlie  rule  of  primogeniture,  fJways  suhject  to 
qualification  for  the  office,  which  seems  to  have  usually  goT- 
emed  succession  to  tribal  states  in  Bajputina.  The  advantage 
tX  prunogeniture  as  the  first  step  towards  political  amalgama- 
tion may  be  measured  by  observing  that  in  one  or  two  very 

'  peculiar  tracts  of  Rajptit^na,  where  tiie  rule  has  never  got 
established,  the  septs  have  never  been  able  to  build  up  any 
political  system  at  alt.  On  the  western  border  of  Kajpdtina 
IS  a  tract  called  Mullfinee,  utMiiinally  within  the  territory,  of  {hfi 
Chief  of  Jodhpoor.  It  is  possessed  by  a  sept  which  clainis 
descent,  every  man  of  them,  from  the  divinised  ancestor  of  die 
whole  Rathore  clan,  by  a  line  earlier  and  more  direct  than 
that  of  the  Jodhpoor  Chief  himself,  the  acknowledged  political 
head  of  the  Katbore  clan.  According  to  primitive  ideas  this  su- 
perior linea^  gives  a  sort  of  right  to  demur  at  discretion  to  the 
Jodhpoor  Chiefs  authority,  and  the  sept  being  wild  borderers, 
fond  of  feuds  and  forays,  any  good  pretext  for  demurring  to  es- 
tablished authority  is  heartily  welcome.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  this  sept  is  that  though  it  descends  from  one  stocK,  it  has  no 
Chief  of  its  owd  ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  family 
groups,  each  separate  and  independent  under  its  head.  A"d 
the  .land  is  not  only  parcelled  ofi'  among  these  groups,  but  there 
goes  on  a  constant  struggle  between  theordinaiy  i;ule  of  Hindu 
succession  to  property,  which  divides  off  the  land  among  the 
sons  at  each  succession,  and  the  instinct  of  political  expediency 
which  inclines  towards  primc^entture.  The  ordinary  outcome 
of  this  struggle  is  a  sort  of  inchoate  primogeniture,  allotting  a 
lai^r  portion  of  the  family  lands  imd  superior  authority  to  the 
elder  heir  of  the  chief  family  in  a  group.  But  the  blood  feuds, 
family  and  faction  fights,  and  genei-al  anarchy  caused  by  these 
chronic  quarrels  over  the  land  are  incessant,  and  have  totally 
prevented  any  political  consolidation  of  the  sept  into  a  State. 
The  whole  tract  would  long  ago  have  been  incorporated  quietly 
into  the  Jodhpoor  State,  to  which  it  does  nominally  belong, 
had  it  not  been  an  outlying  country,  full  of  hardy  caterana  not 
easily  tamed.  There  is  also  at  the  north-east  of  Rajplit&iia 
another  tract  in  a  very  similar  condition,  witbin  the  territory 
of  the  Chief  of  Jeypoor,  but  peopled  by  a  sept  of  his  clan 
which  pays  very  unpunctually  the  allegiance  it  owes  him. 
Here .  again  this  sept  consists  of  the  descendants  of  a  son  of  an 
ancient  chief  of  the  main  stock  of  tlie  clan,  who  went  forth 
and  oooquered  this  tract  on  his  own  score  and  private  venture. 
They  have  never  formed  a  State  under  one  tnbal  leader;  pri- 
mogeniture exists,  bat  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  nua; 
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and  they  still  coQtiiine  in  the  molecular  condidon  of  an  on- 
'  certain  federation  of  family  groups  of  different  mBgnitodes, 
UBuallj  dividing  and  subdividing  the  land  down  to  the  point 
consistent  with  eome  kind  of  cohesion  for  self-protection  mA 
'  the  recognition  of  a  head  to  each  family.  These  groups  seem 
to  reprcflent  the  fluid  unconsolidated  stage  of  tribal  ^^rc^- 
tions,  before  they  have  begun  to  crystallise  round  an  acknow- 
ledged head,  and  to  harden  into  political  shape.  And  latterly 
their  consolidation  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  policy 
of  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpoor  and  Jeypoor,  who  being  unable  to 
control  these  unruly  communities  became  alarmed  lest  they 
should  unite  under  one  head  and  become  formidable  inde- 
pendent rivals.  With  much  the  same  motive  as  that  which, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Maine,  induced  the  English  to  gavel  the 
lands  of  the  Irish  Papists  and  make  them  descendible  to  all  the 
children  alike,  the  Jeypoor  chiefs  exerted  their  influence  to 

Sush  forward  among  the  refractory  sept  the  custom  of  equ&I 
ivision  of  the  land  among  males  on  each  succession ;  using  it 
as  a  wedge  to  split  up  the  groups  as  they  began  to  form. 
Under  this  impetus  each  fleld  has  in  some  villages  been  repeat- 
edly parcelled  off  into  lots  of  heritage ;  and  as  no  real  central 
authority  has  been  imposed  in  this  tract,  the  interminable  blood- 
letting over  these  landmarks  has  effectively  kept  down  the 
strength  of  the  sept,  and  prevented  political  amalgamation. 

Marriage  plays  so  important  a  part  both  in  the  politick  and 
social  systems  of  the  KajptitB  that  some  brief  description  of  it 
is  essential.  The  invariable  custom  is,  to  use  the  term  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan,  that  of  exogamy,  or  the  cnstnn 
which  prohibits  intermarriage  within  the  clan,  so  that  every 
clan  depends,  for  wives,  upon  the  other  clans ;  for  of  course  n» 
Kajptit  can  take  a  wife  elsewhere  than  from  Rajpdta.  Thus  a 
Bathore  clansman,  for  instance,  could  never  wed  a  woman  firon 
the  most  distant  sept  that  bears  the  Ratbore  name ;  if  he  does, 
the  children  are  certainly  not  pure  Bathores,  whatever  else 
they  may  become.  This  custom  is  very  widespread  and  w^ 
known  all  over  Asia ;  but  the  Mabomedan  law  (of  which  one 
peculiar  effect  is  to  break  np  the  archaic  tables  of  prohibited 
degrees)  has  very  largely  obliterated  it,  and  now  exogamy 
could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  RajptjUba,  whew 
we  can  trace  it  directly  and  palpably  back  to  its  source  in  tbe 
assumption  that  the  wnole  of  a  great  clan  scattered  over  many 
distant  parts  of  a  large  country  are  blood  relations.  Here,  as 
wherever  exogamy  prevails,  marriage  by  abduction  of  the  bride 
flourishes  universally  in  form,  wherever  it  has  decayed  in  isct; 
and  the  ceremony  may  be  witnesMd  in  great  perfection  »t  any 
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marritge  in  high  life,  when  the  brid^room  BrrireB  with  his 
veddii^  band  of  armed  kinsmen,  who  dash  their  arms  and  rush 
iQ  with  a  shout  upon  the  bride's  party.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  exogamy  has  always  operated  to  stimulate  jealousies 
and  heart-buminga  between  clans,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  a 
wife  a  still  more  troublesome  and  perilous  business  than  even 
in  civilised  life.  For  it  leaves  the  supply  of  wiyes  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  always  jealous,  andoflen  at  open 
feud,  who  may  suddenly  refuse  to  give  their  daughters,  as  in 
&e  famous  story  in  the  Book  of  Judges  of  the  war  between 
Israel  and  Benjamin.  Disputes  over  brides  and  betrothals  have 
been  important  in  fiajptit  history ;  and  the  observer  begins 
to  understand  the  enormous  part  played  by  such  matters 
in  all  primitive  l^me.  In  Europe  from  the  days  of  Helen 
of  Troy  down  to  those  of  La  Cara  in  Spain,  we  find  a  woman 
mixed  up  with  the  great  tribal  iuvasions.  Socially  the  exogamous 
custom  makes  marriage  difficult  by  narrowing  the  field  of  selec- 
tion,  for  a  man  cannot  go  very  far  among  strange  tribes  to  seek 
hia  wife,  nor  a  father  to  seek  a  husband ;  so  that  a  poor  man 
ofieu  does  not  marry  at  all,  while  a  rich  man  of  high  birth  who 
on  maintain  a  number  of  wives  is  besieged  with  applications 
fi)r  hishandiin  order  that  the  stigma  of  an  unmarried  daughter 
inay  at  least  be  formally  removed.  And  if  there  were  space  here, 
Te  might  give  some  curious  facts  to  show  how  this  difficulty  of 
marriage  has  been  one  cause  of  that  constant  morcellement,  or 
fitting  up  into  isolated  groups,  the  larger  group  into  smaller 
ones,  wnich  is  a  radical  law  of  the  dynamics  which  govern  the 
construction  of  primitive  societies.  In  the  old  war  times  many 
companions  of  Rajpdts  took  service  with  the  emperors  in  their 
distant  expeditions  to  the  frontiers,  and  were  placed  under  their 
own  leader  in  charge  of  the  distant  border  forts.  They  settled 
on  the  lands  dose  round  these  forte,  became  the  hereditary 
garrison ;  and  their  descendants  may  be  found  occupying  the 
rained  eoclosure  to  this  day.  But  as  these  military  colonists 
<^Aen  could  not,  by  reason  of  distance  and  the  dangers  of  travel, 
obtUQ  wives  from  the  legitimate  clans,  they  sometimes  took 
ftrange  wives  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and  sometimes 
mtermarried  amongst  themselves.  In  the  former  case  tiiey  un- 
wiUingly  founded  a  new  sub-caste  ;  in  the  latter  they  cot  them- 
Hives  off  from  the  parent  clan,  and  became  a  separate  impure 
p^,  with  internal  subdivisions.  Then  again  the  disintegrat- 
^  effect  of  sectarianism  among  the  Rajp6ta  must  at  one  time 
We  been  great ;  for  there  are  in  Bajpiit^na  many  distinct 
catea  who  are  of  pure  Bajpdt  ori^n,  but  were  detached  many 
generations  ago  by  fallowing  a  peculiar  religious  movement. . 
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VHim  a  Bajp4t  tnnu  aside  after  the  new  light  .shown  Ij.  one 
df  the  Bpiritualteu^srs  who  u-Q  incessantly  juising  in  Hipanian, 
and  completely  adopta  a- new  faith  or  ritual,  bJe  exchanga  a 
tribe  for  a  caste.  And  it  appears  (though  the  subject  ii  vety 
obscure)  that  whereas  his  trib^  bond  of  consangoinity  extended 
mund  biB  whole  clan,  in  the  caste  his  kinship,  is  at  onoe  nar- 
i<i>wed  down  to  that  section  of  the  great  caete  group  which  ma& 
On^nally  Rajp4t.  The  most  famous  sect  in  Kajptitiuia  holds 
within  its  pale  no  less  than  1,444  distinct  groups ;  ail  apparently 
S»rmed  by  this  process  of  partial  accretion,  intermarrying  one 
with  anotiier,  hut  never  witldn  thnnselTes.  In  this  instance,  u 
&r  as  can  be  Icamt,  all  this  spreading  reUculation  of  spiritoal 
Alationsbip  has  grown  oat  of  the  original  following  after  a 
«ngle  revivalist  who  appeared  only  four  ceaturies  ago.  There 
is  Mso  in  Rajp6t^a  a  very  curious  fraternity  of  warlike  de- 
votees claiming  to  be  founded  by  a  Kajptxt  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  fighting  ascetic,  disdaining  any  other  garments 
save  shield  and  sword  belt ;  and  these  men,  being  vowed  to 
strict  celibacy,  recruit  their  ranks  by  adoption,  purchase,  or 
abduction  of  diildren.  The  orphanage  of  India  for  males  is 
very  oontmonly  a  religious  order. 

'  Then  there  are  of  course  assignments  of  lands  to  temples  and 
religious  bodies,  which  give  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  Bajplit' 
diiefs  as  ever  churches  and  monastic  orders  did  to  medieval 
European  princes.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a  holy  man  whose 
disciples  are  ready  to  bury  themselves  alive  if  the  government 
puts  pressure  on  their  master  for  land  taxes,  and  thus  to  bring 
down  a  curse  upon  the  whole  administration.  This  is  the  Hhida 
method  of  excommunication,  very  effective  still  in  Rajplit^na, 
dnd  not  to  be  faced  with  impunity  by  the  most  powerful  duef ; 
the  best  known  remedy  being  to  negotiate  a  private  anange- 
ment  with  some  influential  Balaam,  whereby  curses  are  suddenly 
turned  into  bles^ngs. 

The  institution  of  fosterage  of  counse  flourishes  among  com- 
munities so  distinctively  of  the  primitive  Aryan  type  as  lie 
Rajpdts.  And  though  the  foster  family  of  a  chief  is  never  of 
the  !Kajplit  clan,  but  belongs  almost  always  to  some  particolsi 
family  of  a  well-known  pastoral  tribe,  yet  the  foster  brothers 
often  attain  much  influence  and  position  at  his  court ;  and  the 
family  has  a  recognised  hereditary  status  of  '  kinship  by  the 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  dees  the  cross  of  blood,  die 
change  of  faith,  or  other  variation  from  aDOCstial  custom,  eon- 
tioually  operate  to  cut  off  the  diverging  family  from  the  parent 
species,  which  ia  kept  pure  through  this  careful  pruning  avay 
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of  irref^Iar  offibots.  And  thus  Uie^pare  lUjptit  dtate  are  those; 
great  kindred  groaps  which  have  kept  immaculate  the  'rules 
and  conditioiis  of  eocogamic  connubium  thronghoat  the  geneal- 
ogy of  their  tribal  tree  in  all  it£  branches,  ererj  family  wowing 
its  pedigree  leadii^  back  to  some  branch,  however  insignificwt, 
which  springs  out  of  the  original  stem  and  root  of  tiie  tribe. 
This  is  the  real  aristocracy  of  India,  with  which  every  Hindu 
dynasty  and  family  of  inflnence  or  new  wealth  (except  Brab> 
mine)  tries  to  find,  beg,  or  buy  a  connexion,  fiom  llie  petty 
non-Aryan  chief  of  the  Central  Indian  woodlands  up  to  the' 
greatestMaratharuler,  the  kings  of  Nepal,  and  the  half-Chinesfr 
princes  on  the  far  north-eastern  frontiers  of  India  and  Bnrma. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  Bpace  to  describe  any  class  of  the- 
population  of  Bajptitina  besides  the  Bajptits,  or  much  might  have 
been  said  of  the  enterprising  commercial  class,  with  its  leading 
bankers,  who  made  their  head-quarters  in  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jodhpoor  and  Bikltnir — oases  in  the  desert  which'  marauding' 
bands  could  not  reach — and  who  conducted  exchange  operationg. 
all  over  India  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary.  There  is  much  v^ue  talk  about  the  EngBsh  regime  in 
India  being  the  ^u^ise  of  money-makors ;  but  the  great 
bankers  of  Upper  India  wiUi  one  accord  look  back  regretfully 
from  these  levelling  times  of  railway  and  telegraph  to  the  golden 
days  of  immense  profits  upon  daring  ventures,  when  swift  run- 
ners brought  early  secret  news  of  a  decisive  battle,  or  a  great 
military  leader  offered  any  terms  for  a  loan  which  would  pay 
his  mutinous  troops.*  In.  those  times  a  man  whose  bills  were 
duly  cashed  in  every  camp  and  court  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces had  often  to  remit  specie  at  all  hazards,  and  the  best 
svords  of  Rajpdtdna  were  at  the  service  of  the  longest  purse. 
A  tremendous  insurance  policy  was  paid  to  some  petty  chief, 
or  captain  of  banditti,  who  undertook  by  hook  or  crook  to  cut 
bis  way  across  country  and  deposit  the  treasure  at  its  ap- 
ptanted  place.  Something  might  also  have  been  said  of  the 
curious  religious  sects  and  divinitieB  of  Bajput^na,  and  much  of 
tiie  non-Aryan  tribes.     But  this  is  merely  a  political  sketch 

*  One  of  the  few  picturesque  touches  in  Graat  Duff's  Histoiy  of  the 
Haratbaa  is  where  he  telln  how  Bajee  Raa,  the  great  Peshwa,  lay  in 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Nerbudds,  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  the 
g>^d  army  which  he  had  sent  to  conquer  North  India.  He  could 
aeat  nothing  until  hia  scouts  brought  in  a  runner  they  had  stopped, 
who  had  undertaken  to  run  in  nine  days  acroia  India  from  beyond 
Delhi  to  Anmngabad  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  mesage  to  some  bankers 
ftom  their  correspondents  in  tlie  North  diat  tho  Maratha  army  Lad 
been  routed  with  vast  Blanghter  on  tlie  pjains  of  Pauaeput. 

^  - X.ooylc 
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of  iDBtitations  that  are  iotereatJng  not  only  by  their  past  Ua- 
tor;,  but  by  the  apecuUtions  which  are  suggested  as  to  the 
tnuumutationH  which  await  them.  Change  these  institudoiu 
must,  and  rapidly ;  for  under  the  weighty  pressure  of  the 
English  empire  everywhere  we  see  the  old  order  changii^, 
giving  place  to  new,  because  the  English  rule  is  itself  mm 
an  entire  alteration  of  political  drcumstanoes  in  India.  The 
future  of  these  states  is  a  question  well  worth  the  deepest  con- 
sideTation  of  those  who  guide  the  policy  of  onr  empire ;  fai, 
as  we  began  by  saying,  these  states  contain  the  only  ancient 
institutions  in  India  which  have  shown  stability  and  are  worthy 
of  free  men.  Every  other  indigenous  experiment  at  political 
development  in  India  has  broken  down ;  for  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies there  have  been  none  except  ephemeral  tyrannies— a 
hopelessly  sterile  species.  The  RajpOt  States,  in  spite  of  all 
th^  defects,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  against  the  indi- 
genous despotisms  which  we  overturned,  and  which  are  Btill 
cropping  up  elsewhere  throughout  India,  or  against  the  M(^h>l 
empire  at  its  best  ■  Our  modem  notions  are  apt  to  make  qb 
too  readily  disgusted  and  disheartened  with  turbulent  noblei, 
a  weak  central  administration,  a  bad  police,  and  a  geneni 
indifference  to  the  great  civilising  watchwords  of  order  and 
progress.  Each  ruling  chief,  in  proportion  to  his  dexterity 
or  ambition,  attempts  to  enlist  these  notions  on  his  own  side 
against  his  nobles.  Now  that  he  no  longer  needs  the  support 
M  his  powerful  kinsfolk  against  external  enemies,  he  feels  tiieii 
restraint  upon  his  internu  authority.  They  help  him  neither 
in  the  field  nor  in  the  cabinet,  for  there  is  no  such  usage  as 
would  necessitate  an  assembly  of  the  notables  ;  and  the  miaor 
chiefs  often  live  apart  in  their  forts,  hating  and  hated  by  the 
■opple  ministers  who  advise  their  ruler,  who  are  of  another 
caste  altogether,  and  whose  interests  are  entirely  absolutist. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tendency  of  modem  officialism  would 
be  to  strengthen  tJie  sovereign  against  the  nobles.  We  have 
the  same  feeling  of  impatience  with  these  troublesome  half- 
barbarous  communities  Uiat  prompted,  and  still  prompts,  many 
able  men  to  rejoice  at  the  crushing  out  of  the  Polish  kingdcKii, 
with  its  quarrelsome  diet  and  unreasonable  assemblage  of  tn- 
multuons  nobles.  Military  rulers  in  Europe,  and  experienced 
European  officials  in  India,  declare  that  order  and  a  strong 
centridised  government  is  the  one  thing  needful.  So  it  is;  but 
we  must  give  hardy  plants  time  to  grow.  It  is  certain  that 
these  Kajpllt  societies,  held  together  by  all  the  cumbrous  bondi 
and  stays  of  a  primitive  organism,  present  far  more  promisiDg 
elements  of  future  developmeot  than  erea  atroog  and  well- 
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ordered  despotieniB  of  the  normkl  Asiatic  t^pe,  where  a  mixed 
moltitade  is  directly  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  however 
able,  who  degrades  or  dignifies  at  his  will.  Let  anyone  con- 
b-ast  the  account  which  we  have  here  given  of  Bajput  institu- 
tions  with  fhe  desciiptionB  which  Bemier  (an  excellent  observer, 
and  a  subject  of  Louis  Quatorze)  gives  of  society  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  under  the  Moghai  empire,  when  it  was  still 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree.*  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  hoping  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  see  in  any  native  ladian 
state  a  race  of  princes  so  able  as  the  descendants  of  Baber,  or 
that  European  education  and  tutorial  superintendence  by  Eng- 
lish officers  will  rear  up  a  generation  of  wise  and  benevolent 
Hajahs  and  Nawfibs.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  of  India  seem 
to  deteriorate  under  the  listless  security  produced  by  our  pro- 
tection, by  the  absence  of  personal  danger,  and  above  all  by 
relief  from  the  fear  of  annexation.  The  Burroundings  are  too 
strong  for  artificial  training ;  when  a  youth  is  set  up  securely 
Bfl  a  golden  image  of  wealth  and  power,  he  must  go  wrong  as  a 
mler  if  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  but  an  English  political 
officer.  In  Kajputdna  tbere  do  actually  exist,  more  or  less 
dilapidated,  the  natural  institutions  which,  in  various  forms 
and  stages,  have  checked  and  graduated  the  power  of  sovereigns 
all  over  the  world.  The  incessant  bickering  and  contests  be- 
tween encroaching  chief  and  jealous  kinsmen,  the  weak  central 
power,  the  divided  jurisdictions,  the  obstinacy  with  which  a 
mail  of  high  birth  insists  on  the  proper  punctilio  to  be  recipro- 
cated between  himself  and  his  chief — all  these  are  the  tokens 
of  free  society  in  the  rough.  To  make  haste  to  help  the  chief 
to  break  the  power  of  his  turbulent  and  reactionary  nobles,  in 
order  that  he  may  establish  police  and  a  uniform  administra- 
tion over  his  whole  territory,  is  to  an  Englishman  at  first  sight 
an  obvious  duty,  at  the  second  look  a  dangerous  undertaking. 

*  Take  this  passage  as  a  sample; — '  lostead  of  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion '  (opulent,  educated,  and  well  bom), '  tJie  Great  Moghai  ia  sur- 
'  nmnded  by  alaves  ignorant  and  brutal ;  by  parasites  raised  from  the 
*  dregs  of  society  ;  atnugers  to  loyal^  and  patrio^sm ;  iiill  of  insufTer- 
'  able  pride,  and  destitute  of  courage,  of  honour,  and  of  decency.  The 
'  country  is  ruined  by  the  necessiW  of  defnying  tiie  enormooa  ohai^^ 
'  required  to  mtuntau  the  spleoiKiur  of  a  numerous  court,  and  to  pay 
'  a  large  army  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in 
'  snbjection.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  aulferings  of 
'  tiiat  people.  The  cane  and  the  whip  compel  them  to  incessant  labour 
'  for  tiifl  benefit  of  others,  and  driven  to  de^ir  by  ereiy  kind  of  cruel 
'  toeabnent,  their  revolt  or  their  flight  is  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
'  of  a  militsiy  force.* 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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H  tbese  nmgfa-hewn  obstruetioos  to  equality  nndra  tike  orden 
of  a  central  goverament  are  once  smoothed  away  they  wQl  s»- 
Buredly  never  be  set  up  agun ;  and  as  there  ie  nothing  that  could 
take  their  place,  the  trib^  chieftain  -will  hare  ci»iTeited  hkn- 
aelf  into  a  petty  autocrat,  respcMigible  for  hia  doings  only  to  the 
paramount  power  which  eostama  hitn.  Now  the  protected  anti>- 
crat  in  a  natire  Indian  state  has  not  as  yet  turned  oot  aach  a 
success  that  the  English  nation  can  feel  proud  of  having  brought 
him  out  upon  the  political  etage.  So  it  will  be  wise  to  have 
patience  with  the  wild  ways  of  Bajpllt&na  as  long  as  we  can, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  interference,  and  to  main- 
tain, so  far  as  we  do  interfere,  the  equilibrium  of  wmght  be- 
tween chief  and  nobles,  until  it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  light  (f 
improved  intelligence  and  education  on  both  sides. 

Whether  such  a  time  will  ever  arrive  is  an  open  question 
with  some  who,  like  the  Comte  Grobineau,*  affirm  that  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  never  haa  taken,  and  never  will  take, 
root  among  the  old  races  of  Asia.  And,  looking  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  the  Rajplit  clans,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  declining  fast  in  vigour  and  in  numbers.  It  may  be 
possible,  indeed,  that  throughout  all  Asia  the  warlike  tribesare 
decaying  under  the  spread  of  European  domiuion,  which  seems 
to  be  favourable  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  races,  the 
soft  weak  populations  which  swarm  in  the  tropical  regions.  But 
these  races  have  no  real  political  future,  and  only  damage  free 
institutions  by  burlesques  that  we  shall  some  day  become  tired 
and  ashamed  of  bringing  out  under  the  patronage  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  a  more  polished 
and  reasonable  despotism  is  the  only  political  improvement  that 
Europeans  are  likely  to  introdnce  into  India,  then  no  sacirfice 
of  modem  notions  of  uniformity  is  too  great  for  the  object  of 

Esserving  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Rajpfit  countries  these 
t  relics  of  institutions  which  have  elsewhere  proved  fruitful 
in  their  development  of  some  real  advantages  to  political  well- 
being.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tnbal  system  appean 
occasionally  to  stand  right  in  the  path  of  reforms  which  to  a 
European  appear  of  prime  and  perempto^  necessity.  The 
system  would  fall  in  a  few  years  before  an  efficient  State  army, 
or  even  a  strong  police,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  ambitious 
chief;  it  would  be  ground  to  atoms  under  the  regular  mechan- 
ism of  effective  law  courts  after  the  Anglo-Indian  modeL  The 
chicane  of  half-civilised  avocauerie — that  bane  of  all  British 
India — would  make  short  work  of  all  these  vague   custons- 

*  Tioiti  Ana  dans  I'Asie. 
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anil  imwtittea  prinlfgea.  When  we  have  confessed  that  l&ese' 
primitive  IBS titutioBs  are  at  present  incompBtible  with  the  ma- 
chiiiery  of. civilised  law  and  police,  many  persons  will  reply 
that  thef  ;.8tfind  self-coDdemned.  NeverthelesB,  it  will  be  a' 
source  of  :regret  hereafter  if  these  institutions,  which  have  sur- 
vived such,  perilous  ages,  utd  have  resisted  so  many  despotic 
dynasties,  should  now  under  the  rule  of  a  free  people  auooumb 
prematurely  to  the '  cankers  of  a  calm  world,'  before  it  is  clearly 
imderstood  bow  the  void  which  they  will  leave  can  be  filled  up. 


Aet.  VIII. — Deux  Chanceliera.  Le  Prince  Gortchakofet  le 
Prince  de  Biimarck.  Par  M.  JuLiAN  Klaczko.  Deux- 
ifime  AUtSoE.     Paris:  1876. 

Tn  this  volume  Mr.  Julian  Klaczko  unites  the  interesting 
articles  which  he  had  published  in  the  '  !Revue  des  deux 
'  Mondes'  on  the  two  leading  statesmen  of  our  epoch.  The 
author  is  a  Polish  patriot,  and  next  to  his  own  cause  that  of 
Ersnce  ia  .dear  to  him ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  worked  with  Count 
Beust  to  achieve  an  Austro- French  alliance,  he  resigned  his  ' 
place  as  soon  as  the  victonous  march  of  the  German  armies 
compelled  his  chief  to  make  '  bonne  mine  &  mauvais  jeu,'  and 
to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  Count  Bismarck.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  M.  Klaczko  cannot  love  either  Kussia  or  Ger- 
many, still  less  the  two  statesmen  whose  combined  efforts  have 
successively  crushed  Poland,  Austria,  and  France.  He  de- 
plores the  course  events  have  taken ;  he  finds  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  complaints  of  the  German  Liberals  against 
tiie  old  Confederation,  it  was  a  marvellous  conception  from  the 
European  point  of  view  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  a  just 
equipoise,  and  he  calls  Sadowa,  which  hopelessly  annihilated 
^at  venerable  fabric,  a  '  bat^lle  n^faste.'  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  his  antipathy  against  the  authors  of  this  change 
blinds  him  to  their  personal  eminence;  on  the  contrary,  he 
ia  fully  alive  to  it,  and  as  regards  Prince  Bismarck,  rather 
overstates  his  case  in  exalting  the  German  Chancellor  into 
a  sort  of  infernal  genius,  whom  nobody  can  resist.  Nor 
does  bis  sympathy  with  his  Polish  countrymen,  France,  and 
Austria  carry  him  ao  far  as  to  overlook  the  grievous  faults  by 
which  they  have  all  played  into  the  hand  of  their  adversaries. 

In  endeavouring  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume,  we  shall  rapidly  pass  over  the  first  part 
of  Prince  Bismaifek's  career,  whidi  haa  been  treated  iu  a  fitrmer 
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umber  of  this  Review  (No.  cclxvi.)  Of  Prince  Gortchakoff's 
trly  life  there  is  little  to  Bay.  Sprung  from  a  family  which 
aces  its  origin  bach  to  the  Ilouriks,  be  was  educated  in  the 
yceum  of  Tsarskoe-S^ld,  where  he  imbibed  a  etrong  taste  for 
le  classics,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  bis  de- 
latchee;  but  although  he  early  entered  the  department  of 
reign  affairs,  fortune  was  slow  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
id  at  fifty  he  still  found  himself  Minister  at  a  secondary 
erman  Court  There  at  last  he  was  able  to  render  a  signal 
trrice  to  his  sovereign,  by  negotiating  the  marriage  of  the 
resent  King  of  Wurtembei^  with  the  Grand-Ducbeas  Olgi) 
le  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  dis- 
nguished  attention  was  henceforth  secured  to  so  snccesafut 
servant.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  German  afiurs,  Prince 
ortchakoif,  in  the  midst  of  the  fievolntion  of  1848,  pre* 
icted  to  hifi  Government  the  infallible  downfall  of  that  dem<^ 
"atic  and  unitarian  movement,  and  when  at  the  end  of  1850 
te  old  Confederation  was  re-established,  he  found  himself  by 
le  nature  of  things  designated  to  represent  his  countiT 
;  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  which  his  master,  in  an  autograph 
tter  of  November  11,  saluted  '  as  a  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace.'  Henceforth  placed  on  a 
xger  theatre,  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  the  secondaiy 
rerman  States  in  their  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Western 
owers  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  actively  supported 
Y  bis  young  Prussian  colleague,  who,  arriving  as  a  stout 
lampion  of  legitimacy  and  of  the  Austrian  alUanne,  soon 
lund  out  that  the  Confederation  was  a  rotten  fabric  and  a  tool 
1  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  humiliate  Prussia.  The 
eling  of  deep  hatred  to  Austria,  which  was  the  consei 
aence  of  this  change,  was  fully  shared  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
1  account  of  the  '  stupendous  ingratitude '  which  the  Em- 
iVOT  Francis  Joseph  had  shown  in  1854.  After  having 
tved  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  by  crushing  the  Hungarian 
iTolution,  the  Czar  felt  so  sure  of  Austria's  support  that 
9  ventured  to  assure  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that  in  speaking 
r  himself  he  was  bkewise  speaking  for  Austria.  In  thu 
jlief  he  was  grievously  deceived,  for  the  supreme  law  of 
>]itic8  is  for  each  country  to  defend  its  vital  interests,  sod 
ratitude  can  never  go  the  length  of  suicide.  The  Emperor 
icholas,  in  asking  Austria  to  submit  to  bis  Eastern  pretensions, 
mply  demanded  ner  abdication  as  a  great  Power.  If  she  ever 
lows  Turkey  to  come  even  indirectly  under  the  control  cf 
.osna,  or  the  latter  Power  to  command  the  Lower  Danube 
id  the  Boqmros,  Austria's  fate  would  be  sealed.     Mettemioli's 
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pcdicy  bad  always  been  opposed  to  tbe  aontlieTn  prtwrees  of 
ituasia,  and  Count  Baol  told  bis  brotber-in-law,  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Vienna,  M.  de  Meyendorf,  tbat  bis  policy  io  the 
Eastern  question  was  inscribed  in  tlie  map.*  But  the  fault  t^ 
Austria  wba  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take  a  clear  positicn 
in  1854.  Flacedbetween  the  duty  of  gratitude  and  the  demands 
of  political  interest,  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind  to  adopt 
a  decided  policy,  and  by  her  attempts  at  conciliating  antagonistic 
policies  only  managed  to  fall  between  two  stools,  bhe  in- 
disposed the  Western  Powers,  which  in  consequence  of  ber 
neutrality  could  only  attack  Bussia  in  her  extremities,  and 
she  exasperated  the  Kuseians,  though  she  covered  their  vul- 
nerable side.  It  was  in  this  difficult  situation  that  Prince 
Gortchakoff  was  called  to  represent  hia  country  in  Vienna, 
and  certainly  be  rendered  it  a  ^at  service  by  contri- 
buting, particularly  at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  1855,  to  restrain  Austria  from  taking  an  active  part 
with  the  Allies ;  but  he  fully  ebared  the  hatred  of  his  country- 
men against  her,  and  when  at  last  ehe  mustered  courage  to 
transmit,  as  an  ultimatum,  the  very  moderate  conditions  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  St.  Petersbui^,  he  advised  his  Grovemment 

*  Tbe  Yienna  '  Neue  Freie  Preiae'  of  May  i  relates  an  inddent 
which  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  ralationa  of  Austria  aod  Rmna 
in  the  Eastern  question.  In  1 853,  shortly  after  the  MenchikoflT  mission, 
the  Car  consulted  Prince  Paskieritsch  on  the  policy  to  be  followed 
by  BuBsia.  The  old  Field 'inaishal  said:  'If  your  Majesty  had  asked 
'  my  advice  before,  I  should  not  have  couoBelled  any  provocation,  it  being- 
'  Russia's  interest  to  abandon  Turkey  to  ita  natur^  dimntegration.  Let 
'ue,  I  should  have  said,  not  attack  her,  but  rather  constitute  ounelveB 
'  her  protectors.  Our  friendahip  will  lull  her  into  security,  and  ahe 
'  will  continue  to  govern  ber  Christian  subjects  badly.  The  Slavonic 
'  Provinces  will  gradually  eniancipat«  themselves  so  &Jr  as  to  form  vassal 
'  principalities,  which  yet  mnst  lean  upon  our  protection.  Let  us  at 
'  tbe  same  time  extend  onr  influence  in  Aua  Minor,  so  that  at  a  givea 
'  time  we  may  enter  Constsatinople  from  Asia,  while  our  Slavonic  allies 
'  will  approadi  it  from  the  west.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
'  queation  would  simply  have  been  a  question  of  time.  As,  however, 
'  your  Majesty  has  not  consulted  me  previously,  and  war  has  become 
'  inevitable,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must  begin  it  by  attacking  Austria' 
'  before  we  send  our  troops  against  Turkey.  I  must  take  Vienna,  for 
'  the  defeat  and  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  must  precede  that  of 
'  the  Poite.'  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  whose  recent  loss  we  have  to 
deplore,  used  to  lay  it  down  as  a  military  maxim  tbat  Conttantinopl* 
could  only  be  taken  through  Vienna.  Probably  Lord  Saadhnnit,  when 
Consul-Geneial  at  Warsaw  in  1856,  bad  heard  Prince  Faskievitsclk 
hold  simiiar  langmgs. 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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to  accept  them,  as  Bueaia  wai  not  ablo  to  risk  a  war  willi 
AtiBtria,  wfaikt  in  a  few  yean  ehe  wouM  have  recovered  her 
Joroes,  and  mi^t  then  take  her  revenge  against  the  perfidioog 
Power  which  had  imposed  upon  her  the  territorial  cession  of  a 
slice  of  Bessarabia.  Nor  did  he  take  the  puns  to  conceal  his 
sentimeirts  towards  Austria,  bnt  on  the  contrary  gave  an 
OEtentatious  publicity  to  them,  which  made  him  popular  in 
Russia ;  and  when  after  the  peace.  Count  Kesselrode  retired 
from  a  post  which  he  had  filled  for  fifly  years.  Prince  Alex- 
ander GrortchakoiF  was  designated  as  his  successor  equally  by 
his  services  and  by  the  voioe  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  former  Foreign  Ministers  of  Busua  there  bad 
certainly  been  distinguished  men,  bat  neither  Bestujef,  nor 
Panin,  nor  Neeselrode  ever  occupied  a  position  such  as  in 
France  was  taken  by  Ridielieu,  Mazarin,  or  even  Choiaeul ;  in 
Austria  by  Kaunitz  or  Mettemich.  Since  Peter  the  Grest 
raised  his  country  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power,  the 
Imperial  authoribr  bad  been  «o  paramount,  particularly  in 
foreign  atfairs,  that  every  Minister  was  simply  considered  the 
ctxeeutive  officer  of  the  sovereign's  will.  It  is  well  known  that 
Nfisselrode  had  the  gravest  objections  to  his  headstrong  master's 
Eastern  policy,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  endorse 
it.  Prince  Gortehakoff  for  the  first  time  knew  how  to  obtain 
and  to  maintain  a  more  independent  position ;  he  is  not  only  tbe 
fwthfnl  servant  of  Alexander  II.,  but  the  veritable  leading  and 
responsible  chief  of  his  department,  and  leans  on  the  support 
of  nis  country,  as  well  as  on  tbe  confidence  of  his  sovereign; 
be  is  proud  of  being  a  National  Minister,  and  the  nation  is 
proud  of  him.  This  position  is  the  mote  remarkable,  as  the 
Chancellor  has  in  many  respects  broken  with  the  traditioosl 
policy  of  Bussia,  which  hitherto  had  strongly  supported  legiti- 
mist principles  against  revolutionary  passions ;  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  an  eqaipoiae  between  Austria  and  Prussia;  u>d 
protected  and  patronised  tbe  secondary  German  States.  It  has 
been  the  destiny  of  Nesselrode's  saccessor  to  bring  about  a 
complete  change  in  Russia's  foreign  policy.  He  seconded 
Napoleon's  designs  on  Italy  by  his  proposal  of  a  Congress, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  1859 ;  he 
teied  to  calm  the  minor  German  Governments,  eager  to  cob« 
to  Austria's  rescue,  by  telling  them  in  his  famous  despatch 
of  March  27,  1859,  that  tbe  Confederation  was  '  a,  combina- 
*  tion  purely  and  exclusively  defensive,'  which,  permitted 
to  localise,  '  a  war  became  inevitable ; '  and  he  discovered  that 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  ^voy  confirmed  by  a  sham  [Ji- 
biscite    was  quite  a  'regular  transaction.'    It  is  trae,  he 
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lectured  Count  CaVour  for  his  TevoIutioQBry  pi&ceeduigs,  and 
reealled  the  Knssim  Minister  &om  Turin,  but  his  anger  was 
ephemeral,  and  he  aoon  recognised  the  Italian  Kingdom.  He 
quietly  looked  upon  the  dumemberment  of  Denmark,  the 
annexation  of  tLe  Duchies,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  by  Prussia,  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  German  Empire,  and  the  total 
overthrow  of  France  in  1870.  There  are  many  Rusaians  who 
severely  criticise  this  policy,  but  even  they  cannot  deny  that 
Prince  Goitehakoff  without  a  great  .war  had  raised  Russia  to 
a  position  not  less  eminent  than  that  she  occupied  before  the 
Crimean  d^eat.  In  entering  upon  his  office  he  issued  a  circular, 
which  expressed  his  country's  situation  by  the  celebrated  phrase, 
'  La  Kuseie  qui  ne  boude  pas,  mais  qui  se  recueille ;'  but  whilst 
the  national  mind,  after  a  long  period  of  compression,  threw 
itself  into  a  movement  of  literary  aad  social  expansion ;'  whilst 
the  Emperor  inaugurated  a  new  era  by  the  abolition  bf  Serfdom 
and  the  coostruotion  of  railways;  hi»  Minister,  daring  this 
epoch  of  internal  change,  continued  to  follow  an  active  foreign 
policy.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  in  Moscow  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Caucasus  was  undertak«i,  and  by  a  thorough 
sul^ugation  of  the  Transcaucasian  Mohammedan  tribes  me 
most  vulnerable  side  of  the  empire  against  Turkey  and  Persia 
-was  e&ctually  secured.  Having  thus  obtained  a  finn  footing 
4m  that  mountain  range,  Busaia  proceeded  to  the  gradual 
conquest  of  Central  Asia  by  a  concentric  movement  from  the 
Caspian  and  Iberia,  and,  one  after  the  other,  the  Khanates  o£ 
Bol^ara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  vas- 
salage, soon  to  he  followed  by  incorporation.  Closely  united 
with  France,  he  protected  Montenegro  in  its  squabbles  wi^ 
Turkey ;  he  took  tiie  part  of  the  Servian  Assembly  when  it  de- 
posed Prince  Kara  Georgevitch  for  having  been  too  favourable 
■to  the  Western  Powera  during  the  war.and  recalled  to  the  tlirone 
Mibsch  Obrenoviteh.  In  the  question  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
piJities  France  and  Russia  had  eagerly  pleaded  the  complete 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Valachia ;  Austria  and  England,  how- 
ever, being  strongly  opposed  to  it,  a  combination  was  agreed 
npon  which  maintained  the  separation  but  completely  assimilated 
the  administration  of  the  two  countries.  The  Kmperor  Napo- 
leon and  Prince  Gortohakoif  then  inaugurated  that  system  of 
national  strategy,  afterwards  to  be  used  by  Count  Cavour  on 
a  much  larger  scale  in  Italy,  which  annulled  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements by  ap<qmlar  vote;  the  double  eleclaon  of  Prince 
CoQza  practically  achieved  the  union  of  the  Principalities, 
notwithstanding  the  indicant  pretests  of  the  Porte  sad 
AuaixiiL     Tuney,  it  is    true,  acknowledged  tb^  in&ingd- 
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ment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  tbu  occasion  only ;  but  when, 
seven  years  afterwards,  Couza  on  his  turn  was  deposed  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  was  proclunied  heredituy 
chief  of  Koumania,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that, 
though  he  could  not  officially  patronise  this  election,  it  bad  his 
iulleBtsympathy,PriQceGortchakoffreniaineda  silent  spectator, 
till  the  establisbinent  of  the  new  dynasty  was  effected,  and  then 
profited  by  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  ar^e  that 
the  whole  instrument  had  lost  its  binding  character. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Crimean  war  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  separate  intervention  of  Buasia  in  the  affairs  of  Turicey. 
In  the  identical  note  of  August  8,  1864,  the  Western  Powen 
declared  that  peace  could  not  be  re-established  as  long  bs 
Bussia  claimed  a  protectorate  over  subjects  of  the  Forte,  to 
whatever  creed  they  might  belong.  The  ri^ts  of  the  Christians 
were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  initiative  of  the  Porte  itself, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  attempted  by  the  Hat-i- 
Hamayoum  of  February  IS,  1856.  It  is  true  that  its  contents 
were  pressed  upon  Ali  Pasha  by  England,  France,  and  Austria; 
the  three  Powers  presented  a  common  memorandum  (January 
19,  1856)  on  the  necessary  reforms,  and  obtained  a  verbal  ac- 
ceptance of  their  demands.  But  formally  Turkey  maintained 
her  stand-point,  the  Hat~!-Hamayoum  was  an  authentic  act 
of  the  Sultan.  The  Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  declared  that  they  fully  appreciated  its  importance,  but 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  it  gave  them  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte  and  the  relatitHis 
of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects.  (Art  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.) 
BuBsia,  as  the  vanquished  party,  was  not  at  that  time  able  to 
oppose  the  principle,  but  at  once  discerned  that  the  Hat  would 
remain  a  dead  letter,  just  as  that  of  Gulhane  of  1S39  had  been, 
of  which  it  wss  simply  the  enlarged  repetition.  Scarcely  four 
years  afterwards  (May  4,  1860)  Prince  Gortchakoff  invited 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  to  his  office,  in  order  to 
examine  with  them  the  'painful  and  precarious  situation '  of 
ihe  Christians  of  Bosnia,  Herzesovina,  and  Bulguia,  and  soui 
afterwards  he  insisted  in  a  circular  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new 
conference,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  revise  the  stipulations  of 
1856.  '  The  time  of  illusions  is  gone,'  he  said ;  '  hesitation  or 
*  adjournment  can  only  produce  grave  inconveniences.'  Whilst 
in  his  despatches  he  carefully  kept  within  the  boundaries  of 
diplomatic  language,  he  lefl  free  play  to  the  Bussian  Press,  ap- 
pooling  to  the  national  sympathies  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
onfortiinate  brethren  south  of  the  Danube,  united  by  the  common 
bonds  of  religion  and  race.  He  even  actively  seconded  the 
.  - ..L.oosic 
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•spiratioiia  of  the  Turkifih  Chriatiana  to  iadependeuce  by  the 
diplomacy  of  his  secret  agents.  These  intrigues  were  de< 
oounced  at  the  time  hy  Lord  Palmerston  with  great  spirit  in 
a  letter  to  Count  Brusnow  which  liaa  recently  been  published. 
They  are  in  fact  the  source  of  the  disturbances  now  occurring 
m  Turkey. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.  powerfully  aided  the  RuR«an  Chan- 
cellor, but  his  skill  was  shown  in  adroitly  seizing  every  chance 
which  fortune  threw  in  his  way.  Thus  G'ortchakofl''8  intimation 
afler  the  battle  of  Solferino,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  restrain  Germany  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Austria, 
contributed  to  tbe  hasty  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Villafmnca, 
nhich  was  as  favourable  to  Russia  as  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Austria  and  France.  The  complete  execution  of  the  pro- 
gramme 'iree  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic '  would  have  given 
a  totally  di&erent  direction  to  the  a&irs  of  Italy,  and  would 
have  made  possible  a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the  two 
belligerents ;  whilst  after  tbe  half-solution  of  Yillafranca  tbe 
shadow  of  Venetia  continued  to  separate  them,  obliged  Napo- 
leon to  plot  continually  how  he  could  accomplish  by  indirect 
means  the  result  for  which  he  could  not  risk  a  second  war, 
and  therefore  made  the  friendship  of  Russia  doubly  important 
for  France.  At  tbe  same  time  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
strange  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Italy,  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  such  important  consequences. 

Great,  however,  as  had  been  the  statesmanship  by  which 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  without  drawing  the  sword,  reconquered 
a  position  in  European  politics,  where  his  support  was  e^erly 
sought  by  ail  the  GreatPowers,it  was  perhaps  less  penetrated  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  than  his  policy  in  the  Polish  question, 
which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  true  national  Minister.  But 
as  with  this  question  begins  his  joint  action  with  his  future 
brother-Chancellor,  we  must  beg  leave  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  latter,  whom  we  left  in  Frankfort,  deeply  dissatisfied 
with  his  personal  position  as  with  that  of  hia  country,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  policy  of  steel  and  fire  could  alone 
produce  a  change  for  tbe  better. 

The  accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  autumn 
of  1858,  delivered  fiismarck  from  tbe  false  position  of  a  su- 
perior man  condemned  to  fill  an  inferior  place ;  he  was  recalled 
from  Frankfort,  where  he  had  in  vain  launched  his  biting  aar* 
casms  agunst  tbe  inanity  of  federal  diplomacy.  It  is  true, 
that  named  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  did  not  find  there 
a  theatre  for  immediate  action,  although  circiinutaiiees  seemed 
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to  presB  it  upon  his  GoTeniiDent  The  new  Minutiy  which 
had  been  called  to  take  the  reiDS  at  Berlin  was  popular  and  com- 
manded a  vast  majority  in  the  Chamber;  the  Frince  fi^ent,  who 
diBmissed  Manteuffel  for  having  lowered  Prussia's  position  in 
Europe,  was  bent  upon  raising  it,  and  for  thid  purpose  the 
Italian  campaign  offered  an  excellent  opportunity.  Napo- 
leon III.  was  most  willing  to  give  free  play  to  Prussia  in  GW- 
many  if  she  would  let  him  have  his  way  in  Italy ;  he  sent  word 
to  Berlin  by  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  related  to  Prince  Hohenzol- 
lem,  then  chief  of  the  Ministry,  that  he  regarded  Austria  as 
representing  the  past,  Prussia  the  future,  in  Grermany ;  *  In 
'  (plaining  herself  to  Austria  Prussia  coudemns  herself  to  im- 

*  mobility,  but  she  is  called  to  a  higher  fortune ;  she  must 
'  accomplish  the  great  destiny  which  awaits   her,  and  which 

*  Germany  awaits  from  her.'  (Massari,  il  Conte  CaTour,  p. 
268.)  Biemarck,  who  a  year  before  had  made  tiie  acquaintance 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  heard  words  to  the  same  effect  from 
him,  was  heart  and  soul  for  sucli  a  policy,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended his  Govwnment  not  to  lose  this  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity of  assuming  an  independent  position.  '  We  shall,'  he 
wrote  to  his  chief,  *  not  easily  find  more  favourable  conditions 

*  in  Austria,  Russia,  or  France  to  permit  us  to  ameliorate  our 
'  position  in  Germany.'  But  the  weak  and  indolent  Minister 
who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  era  had  not  the 
slightest  taste  for  tliese  adventures.  He  made  fine  speeches 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany,  wrote  despatches  in 
excellent  French,  lost  his  time  in  fruitless  attempts  of  media- 
tion, and  one  fine  morning  was  overtaken  by  the  news  of  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca.  It  may  well  be  imaged  how  Bis- 
marck's fiery  soul  chafed  undtir  this  impotent  policy  of  hie 
Government,  which,  as  he  said,  did  not  know  how  to  win  from 
golden  opportunities  even  the  smallest  dish  of  lentils ;  his 
anger  was  such  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was,  as  he 
says,  only  saved  by  his  strong  constitution  and  by  copious 
potations.  But  if  he  was  disbarred  from  action  he  did  not  lose 
hb  time  at  St.  Petersburg ;  on  the  contrary  he  there  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  his  future  success.  The  poeitjon  of  the 
Prussian  envoys  at  the  Kussian  Court  hod  always  been  an 
exceptional  one;  since  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  William  III.,  had  married  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
as  family  ambassadors,  they  enjoyed  an  intimacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  rarely  granted  to  the  representatives  of  otiier 
GovemmentA.  Bismarck  improved  these  farourable  conditions 
by  his  personal  attractions.  Known  as  a  wann  friend  of  Rnsia. 
lie  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor,  who  invited 
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liiiii  regularly  to  his  bear-hunta,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear in  the  national  costume,  and  he  was  ^bo  admitted  at  the 
interviews  at  Warsaw  and  Breslau  with  the  Prince  Begent. 
With  Prince  Gortchakoff  he  found  himself  united  by  a  cordia} 
hatred  of  Austria.  Sismarck  became  a  great  favourite  in 
fiussian  society  ;  never  had  a  Prueaian  Minister  been  known  of 
Eo  bright  and  gay  a  humour,  who  freely  cut  his  jokes  at  the 
Philistines  of  the  Spree  and  the  periwigs  of  Potsdam.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  comparative  leisure  to  study  the  country, 
the  language  and  customs,  and  pushed  his  local  predilections 
so  iar  as  to  keep  in  his  house  two  young  bears,  which  during 
dinner  came  to  lick  his  hands  and  play  at  his  feet. 

In  the  meantime  a  conBtitutional  struggle  had  broken  out  in 
Berlin.  Xbe  King,  by  the  experience  of  the  mobilisation  of 
the  army  in  1659,  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  its  oi^n- 
iaation  was  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  If  at  that  epoch 
a  Minister  in  whose  energy  the  legislative  majori^  had  con- 
fidence had  come  forward,  presenting  the  reform  of  the  army 
as  the  necessary  means  for  a  great  national  end,  he  would 
have  carried  it  victoriously.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  military 
cabinet  of  the  King  had  no  such  views ;  they  deliberately 
considered  the  project  of  the  oi^anisation  of  the  army  as  the 
means  to  bring  about  a  constitutional  conflict  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Liberal  Ministry ;  and  they  succeeded.  In  this 
conflict  Bismarck  had  as  little  to  do  as  Aloltke,  and  General 
Ton  !Roon,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  merely  the  instrument  of 
tlie  military  cabinet. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  leading  advisers  of  the 
King  bad  long  ago  thought  of  the  Prussian  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  the  man  flt  to  take  the  helm  when  the  conflict 
should  have  reached  its  crisis,  and  Bismi^rck  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Berlin  took  good  cai'e  to  improve  his  relatio.ns  with  these 
infiuential  men  and  with  his  sovereign.  His  next  steppiiu;- 
stone  to  the  Ministry  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  in  Pans, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Count  Fourtal^.  During  his  short 
residence  there  he  managed  to  nin  the  favour  of  Xapoleon  III., 
then  at  the  height  of  his  poBition,  but  whom  Bismarck  even  at 
that  lime  did  not  scruple  to  call  in  intimate  conversation  '  a 
'great  misunderstood  incapficity'  (une  grande  incapacite  mS- 
cojtnue),  shrewdly  discerning  the  truth  of  Tocqueville's  saying, 
that  this  man  did  not  know  bow  to  distinguish  between  thinking 
and  dreaming.  .  He  made  no  secret  of  ois  conviction  that  be 
would  soon  be  called  to  take  the  reins  at  Berlin,  and  sketched 
his  future  policy  with  great  franknesa.  France,  he  ,8aid,  had 
DO  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  rising  and  aggrandised  Prusiii^ 
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which  would  never  overstep  her  natural  boundary  of  the 
Mune  ;  Bouth  of  it  Austria  might  keep,  or  even  increase,  hei 
preponderance,  whilst  Prussia,  iu  her  present  distracted  state, 
was  condemned  to  depend  upon  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
She  would  have  the  liberty  of  alliances  as  soon  as  she  had 
acquired  her  natural  configuration  by  the  missing  limbs  cf 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Hanover  ('Elle  manque  de  ventre  du 
'  cSt^.  de  Casael  et  de  Nassau,  elle  a  I'^paule  demise  du  c6t£  dn 
'  Hanovre,'  p.  158),  and  no  alliance  would  be  more  eli^ble 
to  her  than  that  of  France.  The  Kmperor  and  his  Ministers 
listened  to  these  suggestions  complacently,  and  thought  that  if 
M.  de  Bismarck  was  not  quite  a  serious  man  he  yet  might 
prove  a  useful  one.  M.  Klaczko  also  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
that  the  Pru^ian  envoy  tried  to  win  over  M.  Thiers  to  his  ideas, 
and  offered  to  reconcile  bim  with  the  Kmperor,  which,  how- 
ever, the  French  statesman  declined,  little  thinking  under  what 
different  circumstances  they  were  to  meet  eight  years  later  in 
Versailles.  Bismarck  was  not  more  successful  in  attempting 
to  win  the  goodwill  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  bb  projects  during 
a  visit  be  made  to  England,  and  he  then  went  to  the  south  of 
France.  At  Avignon  he  was  met  by  a  telegram  which  sum- 
moned him  to  Berlin,  where  at  last  the  long-expected  crisis 
bad  occurred.  The  House  of  Deputies  had  finally  refused  to 
vote  the  increased  military  budgeL  Baron  von  der  Heydt  and 
Count  Bemstorff  declining  to  spend  thg  money  without  the 
vote,  resigned,  and  Bismarck  was  called  upon  to  extricate  the 
King  from  a  situation  which  appeared,  constitutioQally  con- 
sidered, hopeless.  The  future  has  shown  how  grievously  bis 
former  associates,  who  brought  bim  into  power,  were  decetved 
when  they  hoped  that  he  would  firmly  establish  Conservative 
principles.  In  taking  leave  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  he 
said,  '  Liberalism  is  a  foolery  which  it  is  easy  to  put  to  reason, 
'  bnt  revolution  is  a  force,  and  one  must  know  how  to  use  it.' 

Little  transpired,  however,  at  first  of  his  real  intentions ;  it  is 
true  he  spoke  of  them  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  majori^ 
M  frankly  as  he  did  in  Paris,  hinting  that  Prussia  ought  to 
collect  her  forces  for  a  favourable  moment,  and  that  Gennsn 
unity  was  not  to  be  won  by  speecbeB  and  reeolutiona,  bnt  by 
blood  and  iron.  It  is  equally  true  that  he  frankly  warned  tlie 
Austrian  Minister  not  to  expect  any  help  in  future  complior- 
tions  from'  Berlin,  and  ingenuously  advised  his  former  col- 
league at  Frankfort,  Count  Rechberg,  to  renounce  Austria'i 
position  in  Germany,  transferring  her  centre  of  gravitation  to 
Pesth.  But  as  M.  Klaczko  jusuy  observes,  it  is  one  of  Bis- 
navsk'H  greatest  wta  to  t«ll  the  truth  in  sndi  a  way  that  nobody 
L,..,...L.oo;ilc 
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believes  him ;  the  deputies  aa  well  as  the  diplomatista  took 
his  dedaratioDS  for  mere  swagger ;  a  constitutional  contest 
seemed  a  bad  preparation  for  nationai  action,  and  both  in- 
dignantly protested.  Uadoubtedly  his  pontion  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  govern  without  a  legally  voted 
bodget,  was  awkmird.  The  Constitution  gave  the  Crown  the 
right  of  levying  existing  taxeSf  and  in  this  way  he  might  carry 
on  the  government ;  but  where  was  he  to  find  the  funds,  with- 
out which  his  great  plans  could  scarcely  be  executed?  It  was 
in  this  critical  situation  that  for  the  first  time  he  met  with  one 
of  the  extraordinary  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  apart 
from  his  ability  have  so  much  favoured  him.  France  and 
Rossia  since  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  been  on  cordial  terms, 
and  whatever  Bismarck  had  done  to  become  a  third  party  in 
their  understanding,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  as  long  as 
they  remained  united  they  would  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
great  military  monarchy  in  the  centre  of  Europe ;  therefore  the 
greatest  possible  chance  the  Prussian  Minister  could  look  for 
ms  an  event  which  separated  these  two  Powers ;  and  this  event 
not  only  took  place,  hut  it  took  a  turn  which  revived  t]ie  old 
animosity  of  Russia  against  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  extended  his  liberal  reforms  to 
Poland ;  he  bad  sent  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
■s  governor  to  Warsaw,  and  had  confided  the  civil  adminis- 
tration to  a  highly  gifted  Polish  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
polaki,  who  established  a  national  government.  But  the 
incorrigible  political  incapacity  of  the  Poles  was  not  satisfied 
vith  these  large  concessions ;  insurrections,  fomented  by  cosmo- 
pohtan  demagogues,  broke  out  in  January  1863,  and  soon  took 
■daiming  proportions.  The  Kuropean  Powers  at  first  remained 
silent  spectators,  altbough  already  in  1863  Lord  Falmerston, 
vho  did  not  half  like  the  Russo-French  understanding,  in  a 
Bpeech  of  April  4, had  exalted  the '  invincible,  inextinguishable, 
'  inexhaustible  patriotism  of  the  Poles,'  warning  them  not  to 
foi^et  the  cruel  deceptions  which  at  another  epoch  a  Frendi 
Emperor  had  caused  to  them.  France  particularly  held  back. 
The  '  Moniteur '  had  formerly  protested  against  the  idea  that 
ihe  could  encourage  hopes  of  national  independence  for  Poland, 
uid  declared  that  everything  was  to  be  expected  from  the  geuer- 
one  intentions  of  the  Czar ;  even  on  February  5,  M.  Billault 
condemned  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  the  insurrection  as  brought 
•bout  by  revolutionary  passions.  Suddenly  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Prussia  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia,  stipulating  that  the  troops  of  the  two  governments 
ihoold  he  authorised,  on  the  requisition  of  the  military  aut^on-j  , 
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ties  of  the  other,  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  in  case  of  necessitf, 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  insurgents  into  the  territory  of 
the  other. 

This  act  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  most  imprudent 
proTocation,  and  it  is  true  that  Bismarck,  before  the  combined 
representations  of  England  and  France,  was  obliged  to  draw 
back  and  to  assure  them  that  the  agreement  had  no  pohtical 
significance  whatever,  but  was  simply  an  arraiigement  fw  the 
muntenance  of  security  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries; 
he  even  informed  them  somewhat  later,  that  the  necessaiy 
instructions  to  carry  the  convention  into  effect  had  never  been 
drawn  up  ;  it  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  letter. 
But  if  tUs  was  a  retreat,  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
advantage  he  drew  from  it ;  it  provoked  England,  France,  and 
Austria  mto  a  diplomatic  campaign,  which  ended  by  pro- 
foundlv  dividing  them,  by  shaking  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  Kussia,  and  thus  creating  &  new  situation, 
of  which  Prussia  was  to  reap  all  the  benefit 

Bismarck  knew  beforehand  that  Bussiu  would  never  yield 
in  the  Polish  question  to  diplomatic  refwesentations,  and  at 
once  discovered  that  Prince  Gortchafeoff  only  accepted  tiie 
discussion  with  the  Western  Powers  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
crushing  the  insurrection.  He  therefore  not  only  declined  to 
support  the  concessions  which  England  and  France  reccHn- 
mended  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  franUy  took  the  side  of  Busfiii, 
and '80  secured  her  gratitude  and  future  aid,  whilst  h!s  real 
adversary  Austria,  in  strange  blindness,  not  only  joined  the 
Western  Powers  in  their  unsuccessful  diplomatic  campaigni 
but  actually  favoured  the  insurrection  from  the  Galician  dde. 
The  Vienna  Cabinet  thus  managed  first  to  compromise  anew 
its  relations  with  Busaia,  and  then  to  dissatisfy  France  by 
drawing  back  when  the  moment  for  action  was  at  hand.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  ill  luck,  took  * 
hint  from  Prince  Gortchakofi',  transmitted  by  the  Marquffi 
Fepoli,  Italian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  started.  Ins  pro- 
ject of  a  Universal  Congress,  which  broke  down  under  the 
curt  refusal  of  Lord  Bussell,  greatly  resented  by  the  Emperor. 
In  this  way  all  the  former  r^ations  of  the  Gireat  Powers  were 
dissolved.  England,  France,  and  Austria  were  matnslly  es- 
tranged ;  Prince  GortchakolF,  to  whose  firmness  and  skill  the 
nation  ascribed  its  escape  from  a  great  danger,  rose  to  the 
height  of  popularity,  and  Prussia,  hitherto  isolated,  was  hence- 
form  sure  of  the  Buaaian  alliance. 

Ab  long  as  the  Polish  negotiations  lasted  Bismarck  had 
shown  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  muoh-v^ed  gasstaon  of 
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the  Duchies ;  even  in  October  1863,  when  the  Diet  of  Fnml^ 
fort  resolved  upon  the  Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  he  pro- 
mised the  British  envoy  in  Berlin,  S!r  A.  Buchaaan,  to  prevent 
■what  he  colled  a  whim  of  the  Secondary  States,  if  Denmark 
accepted  the  English  mediation ;  but  no  sooner  had  Napoleon 
launched  his  congress-project,  than  he  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  offer  any  objection  to  the  execution.  At  this  moment 
aa  event  took  place  which  gave  a  wholly  new  turn  to  the  whole 
sttnation.  The  King  of  Denmark  died  November  15 ;  bis  suo- 
ceasor  sanctioned  the  constitution,  to  which  the  Diet  had  ob- 
jected, and  the  national  agitation  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in 
GrMTaany,  made  a  conflict  inevitable.  .We  think  M.  Elaczko 
goes  too  far  in  representing  Bismarck  as  having  from  tbe  be- 
ginning pursued  a  deeply  premeditated  game,  in  order  to  ewattow 
the  Duchies ;  on  tbe  contrary,  his  first  plan  was  to  crush  the 
movement,  and  when  he  found  this  impossible,  from  the  violent 
-ezcitetoent  prevailing  in  Germany  on  this  question,  he  con- 
trived to  seance  Austria  into  a  plan  of  joint  operations,  which 
proved  singularly  mischievous  to  herself.  During  the  whole 
course  of  this  affair  he  was  discreetly  but  effectively  supported 
hj  his  Kusaian  colleague,  who  constantly  assured  Lord  Napier 
that  Bismarck  himself  had  moderate  views,  and  was  only  obliged 
to  act  in  order  not  to  be  overruled  by  the  King  and  the  national 
movement  When  at  th^  London  Conference  the  PrusBlan 
Premier  was  compelled  by  Austria  and  the  Diet  to  join  in  the 
memorable  declaration  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Angustenburg,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  him  the  service  to 
•cede  his  very  distani;  claims  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
and  BO  enabled  him  to  play  out  a  harmless  candidate  against  a 
dangerous  one.  When  Austria  had  acquiesced  in  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  these  two  princes,  and 
had  hhndly  signed  the  joint  peace  with  Denmark  without  re- 
quiring any  guarantees  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Duchies  into 
on  indepeudent  federal  State,  he  found  himself  en  tete-A-tSte 
with  her,  and-  now  seriously  set  to  work  for  the  annexation  of 
Sleewig-Holstein. 

It  is  in  executing  this  plan  dut  he  finally  proved  the  mas- 
tership of  his  UQScmpnIous  diplomacy.  Sure  as  he  felt  of 
Baseia's  silent  support,  he  knew  that  be  absolutely  needed  the 
complicity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  and  with  great  dex- 
terity managed  to  secure  it.  The  French  sovereign,  after  the 
successive  failures  of  the  Polish  ofiair  and  of  bis  project  of  a 
General  Congress,  was  bent  upon  re-establishing  his  prestige 
by  some  great  stroke,  and  thought  that  the  menacing  conflict 
between  the  two  Gernian  Powers  presented  a  good  opportunity 
.  - ..t.oosic 
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tt.  When,  therefore,  Bismarck  in  the  autumn  of  186 
,  a  visit  at  Bioritz,  he  tras  well  received ;  he  assured  tb 
peror  that  his  alliance  with  Austria  had  been  a  mei 
jent,  and  that  he  looked  to  France  and  Italy  as  tl 
iral  allies  of  Prussia ;  he  knew  that  Napoieon'B  mind  w! 
\.  upon  the  completion  of  his  Italian  programme,  and  repn 
ed  the  joint  action  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  under  the  dipk 
ic  assistance  of  France,  as  the  most  efFective  means  I 
implish  this  end.  Although  no  fixed  plan  was  agree 
n,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Emperor  listened  with  cod 
sency  to  this  idea,  and  shortly  aitenvards,  M.  Benedetti, 
m  friend  of  the  Italian  cause,  was  appointed  French  an 
lador  at  Berlin.  In  the  execution  of  his  designs  Bisman 
,  however,  to  overcome  great  impediments ;  he  still  was  i 
a  conflict  with  the  Legislature  and  with  public  opinion  i 
many ;  the  King  and  the  Court  would  not  hear  of  a  wi 
1  Austria,  still  less  of  an  alliance  with  revolutionary  Ital 
!  Minister,  therefore,  while  pursuing  with  relentless  tenacil 

plan,  had  to  make  frequent  halts  on  his  way,  of  whi( 

most  important  was  the  Convention  of  Gastein;  but  1 
seeded  in  convincing  Benedetti,  as  well  as  the  Italia 
esmen,  that  these  complications,  imposed  upon  him  by  tl 
Bssity  of  circumstances,  would  not  imperil  the  ultimate  ri 
;  Moreover,  he  had  at  once  penetrated  the  complicatt 
.tegy  of  Napoleon,  which  was  discloEed  in  1866  in  tl 
ous  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  : — The  aggrandisemei 
Prussia,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  as  an  equipoise  to  RussI 
let  Austria  was  to  maintain  her  great  position  in  Gennan 
naps  even  to  win  back  Silesia  as  a  compensation  for  Yeneti 
eh  she  was  to  cede  to  Victor  Emmanuel ;  the  establlsl 
It  of  a  new  Middle  State  on  the  Rhine,  destined  to  fore 
1  Bavaria  and  Saxony, '  a  union  more  intimate,  an  organ 
tion  more  powerful,' i.e.  a  new  Rhenish  Confederation  und< 

de  facto  protectorate  of  France ;  and  lastly,  a  rectificatia 
the  eastern   frontier  of  the  French  Empire,     Sucli  wei 

visions  floating  before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  which  1 
ed  to  realise  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  German  Powers,  ai 
ch  Bismarck  wisely  abstained  from  dispelling  from  t) 
d  of  the  Imperial  dreamer,  who  only  knew  the  German 
lits  youth  and  not  of  the  present  day.  He  saw  Napoleon 
btB  whether  even  Prussia  and  Italy  united  would  be 
ch  for  the  Austrian  army,  which  France  had  been  scarce! 
s  to  vanquish  in  1869;  he  discerned  the  Emperor's  desig 
interfere  as  mediator  when  the  two  rivals  would  be  e: 
Bted ;  but  he  did  not  impugn  the  plan,  knowing  it  to  1 
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IidUow,  and  wiUiont  taking  anj  engagement  he  came  back 
fn»D  lua  second  visit  to  Biaritz  sure  of  the  friendly  neutrality 
of  France  in  the  impending  struggle.  M.  Klaczko  has  an 
eloqnent  page  on  the  walks  of  the  Emperor  leaning  on  the 
ami  of  Prosper  M^rimee  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
caye,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  Prussian  Prime 
Minister,  deTeloping  his  ideas,  and  generally  receiving  only  a 
£l^;htly  incredulous  look  as  answer.  Napoleon,  in  Hstenii^ 
to  the  plans  by  which  his  interlocutor  disposed  in  the  most  o£ 
hand  manner  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  is  even  said  to  have 
whispered  to  his  poet-companion,  '  he  is  mad ; '  little  thinking 
that  this  maniac,  at  whose  fertile  imagination  he  inwardly 
smiled,  would  turn  out  a  terrible  realist,  who  five  years  after- 
wards would  consign  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Wilhetmshohe. 

There  is  a  grain  of  folly  in  every  great  genius ;  and  it 
certainly  required  an  audacity  next  to  foolhardinesa  in  Bis- 
marck to  risk,  even  with  all  the  elements  of  strength  of  which 
he  was  conscious,  the  game  on  which  he  staked  the  future 
greatness  of  his  country,  but  possibly  also  its  utter  ruin. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  fully  «ware  of  the 
odds  against  bira ;  be  was  still  at  variance  with  the  King,  the 
Court,  and  the  Nation,  nor  was  the  army  enthusiastic  for  a  con- 
flict with  Austria  and  an  alliance  with  Italy,  the  only  Power 
from  which  he  could  look  for  active  help.  What  would  have 
been  bis  position  if  Austria  had  resigned  herself  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Yenetia,  which  she  was  to  lose  sooner  or  later,  in  exchange 
for  the  Danubian  Principalities  proposed  by  Italy?  *  What  if 
she  had  only  maintained  her  simple  adherence  to  the  proposition 
of  a  Congress,  as  advanced  by  Napoleon?  Was  the  Prussian 
Premier  prepared  to  declare  before  a  European  Areopagus  that 
he  mast  have  the  Duchies  because  the  frontders  of  Prussia 
were  ill  defined  ?  In  the  confidential  conversations  with 
General  Govone,  whose  despatches  Lamarmora  has  published, 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  on  the  King,  of  overcoming  his  super- 
Mitions,  his  old-fashioned  ideas,  his  legitimist  scruples,  con- 
ttandy  recur.     The  Minister  was  afraid  of  leaving  Berlin  for 

*  In  fact,  though  M.  Klaczko  does  not  seem  aware  of  it,  Aastria 
did  offer  to  France  to  make  that  conceseion  aa  early  aa  May  10  in 
exchange  for  the  French  alliance.  With  supreme  infatuation  Napoleon 
III.  rejected  that  offer.  That  was  the  one  &tal  incident  on  which  the 
whole  decline  and  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  turned.  The  most  accu- 
nte  and  complete  account  of  these  complicated  diplomatic  tranaaoUons 
which  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Sorel'e  '  Guerre  Franco-AUe- 
'  mande,'  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest,  to  which  we  r^ret  that 
w«  cumot  devote  more  space  in  these  pages.  <     ,,,,,,  i  . 
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a  CoDference,  because  occult  infiuenbes  migltt  bring  about  u 
interviflvr  of  his  master  with  the  Emperor  J'roncis  Joseph;  he 
felt  obliged  to  have  the  avenaea  of  the  palace  carefully  watched 
(Beoedetti, '  Ma  Miasioit  en  Frusse,'  p.  129).  Even  yrhen  the 
Xoug-desired  war  was  at  baud,  Bismarck,  though .  convinced  of 
Prussia's  military  superiority,  wag  weE  aware  of  the  magnitade 
,of  the  struggle  upon  the  result  of  which  his  whole  fate  de- 
pended. '  Almighty  God  is  sometimes  capricious,'  he  said 
in, his  flippant  way  to  Count. BamJ,  the  Italian  envMr,  at 
themoment  when  hostilities  had  begun  (Lamaimat^,  *  La  po' 
'  ipiik  di  luce,'  p.  332) ;  he  assured  a  friend  that  he  wo^d  reUini 
victorious  or  perish  with  the  last  chaise  of  cavalry ;.  he  even  is 
reported,  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority,  to  have  given 
it  as  ilia  opinion  that  in  certain  ciicusastanoes.  death  on  tlu 
scaffold  was  neither  the  moat  degradiog  nor  the  worst  end  one 
might  meet  vritlt  (p.  234);  and  when,  a&er.  the.  battle  d 
.Sadowa,  an  officer  accosted  him  .-mih  the  words, '  Jfow  your 
'  Excellency  is  a  great  man ;  if  we  had  lost  the  day  you  would 
'  have  been  a  great  criminal,'  he  answered  with  a  beivty.  Iso^ 
'  You  are  perfectly  right.'  The  result  decided  for  bun;  Mid 
however  we  may  coQ<Mmn  the  means  by  which  he  brou^t  it 
about,  however  fortune  has  favoured  him  in  some  of  the  most 
critical  moments,  every  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  this  difficult  cam- 
paign, the  perspicacity  with  which  he  profited  by  his  adversaries' 
faults,  the  energy  with  which  he  turned  to  account  every  ele- 
ment, apt  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  prodigious,  and  would 
alone  suffice  to  mark  his  place  as  one  of.  the  first  men  of  hit 
i^e.  But  he  surpassed  himself  during  tha  two  momentous 
months  which  .followed  the  decisive  victory,  when  he  pushed 
his  unscrupulmia  boldness  to  the  very  last- limits,  without  one 
moment  losing  sight  of  what  was  possible.  '  We  shall  have  s 
'  peace  which  will  be  worth  the  trouble,'  he  wrote  to  bis  wife, 
-'  if  we  do  not  exaggerate  our,  demands,  aud  do  not  believe  we 
*  have  conquered  Sie  world. .  Unfortunately,  we  are  .inclined 
<  to  be  as  easily  intoxicated  as  to  despair,  sad  I  have  the  dta- 
'  agreeable  task  to  put  water  into  boiling  wine,  and  to  insist  that 
'  we  are  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  have  three  neighbours.'  It 
was  certainly  difficult  to  preach  cool  reason  to  the  mihtaiy 
men,  who,  elated  by  their  victories,  would  fain  have  swalloww 
all  Germany,  and,  as  he  said, '  though  not  seeing  further  than 
.'  their  noses,  were  basking  on  the  foaming  wave  of  phrases.' 

The  news  of  Sadowa  f^l  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Tuile- 
■ries,  destroy!^  the  whole  political  edifice  of  the  plamung 
Ceasar,  and  filling  with  patriotic  anxiety  even  the  most  de- 
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caied-  Bonapartist  partisaiiB  of  Bismarck.  Yenetia,  it  is  trae, 
iraa  ceded ;  but  what  became  of  the  Germao  pn^ammo  of  the 
Emperor  F  of  his  assurance  that  no  question  in  whi(^  France 
had  an  interest,  -would  be  decided  wiuiout  her  assent  ? :  among 
which  questionfi  was  expressly  mentioned  '  every  modification 

*  of  the  niwp  of  Europe  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  a  great 

*  Power.'  Prussia  proceeded  to  annex  the  Duchies,  Hanover, 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  and  to  exclude  Austria  from 
Getmany,  though  the  Kmperor  had  promised  to  mfttntain 
her  great  position  in  Genuany.  Bismarck  himself  acknow- 
ledged in  his  celebrated  speech  of  January  14,  1674,  in  the 
B«iehstag,  that  Prussia's  situation  at  that  moment  had  been 
meet  criticaL  '  If  France,'  he  said, '  had  only  a  smaU  force- at 
'  ber  (tispositioB,  it  wouM  have  been  sufficient  to  form  a  very 
''  respectable  anny  by  uniting  with  the  South-G-emiAn  contin- 
'  gents  ;  an  army  which  Would  have  immediately  compelled  us 

*  to  abandon  all  our  successes  in  Austria  in  order  to  protect 
'  Berlin.'  But  Napoleon,  suffering  already  from  the  disease 
"wltich  hod  for  some  time  been  underminmg  his  heahJi,  was 
so  overcome  with  the  untoward  results  of.  the  war,  which  he 
himself  bad  promoted,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
for  a  decided  policy.  In  vain  did  Count  Walewski  uige  him 
to  place  at  least  a  corps  of  100,000  men  on  die  Khme ;  the 
Emperor  replied^that  he  had  not  got  them.  In  vain  did  tbe 
Duo  de- Gromont  write  from  Vienna  that  Prussia,  although 
victorious,  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  was  not  ablc'  to  risk  a 
war  with  France..  In  vain  Baron  Beust,  who  had  come  to  Paris 
to  irndtoni  the  support  of  Franoe,  urged  upon  the  Emperor  that 
he  might  dominate  the  situation  by  a  simple  mUitacy  demon- 
stration ;  and  that  if  he  allowed  that'  moment  to  esoi^e,  he 
wouJd  be  forced  to  go  to  war  not  only  with  Prussia  >but  with 
all  Germany.  In  vain  the  Queen  of  Holland  pressed  upon  the 
French  Minister  at  the  Hague  that  it  was  more  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  fault,  to  allow  tbe  strangling  of  Austria ;  that  the 
future  of  the  KapoleonJo  dynasty  was  at  st^e,  the  Emperor  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  '  de  courir  des  aventures  ; ' 
he  did  not  even  think  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  former 

E reject  of  a  European  Congressf  although  it  would  certainly 
ave-beeo  more  opportune  after  a  great  war  than  before  it, 
and  was  even  contemplated  as  desirable  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
nnderthe  first  iropressioti  of  Sadowa.  At  one  momentafter 
-Sadowa,the  wise,and  energetic  advice  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
'bad  all  but  prevailed.  It  had  been  decided  at  a  Cabinet  held 
at  St.  Cloud ,  that  tbe  Legislative  Body  should  be  convoked 
and  the  afCmy' placed  on  a  war  footin^p.     The  erdmmana  to  ihat^ 
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Tect  waa  actually  drawn,  and  was  to  have  appeared  in  t 
Moniteur'  the  next  morning.  Sut  in  the  night  everythii 
langed ;  M.  de  Lavalette  and  M.  Rouher  regained  their  i 
jndancy  over  the  Emperor;  the  ordonnance  was  suppress^ 
ad  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  resigned.  We  give  this  anecdc 
Q  the  personal  authority  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  remarkat 
'ansaction.  M.  Bouher  thought,  as  we  have  leamt  by  a  lett 
ublished  in  the  '  Papiers  et  Correspondance  <le  la  FamL 
[mp^riale,'  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  that  public  opinion  would  be  aatiBfit 

Prussia  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  frontit 
'  1814,  in  this  way  effacing  the  consequences  of  Waterli 
'his  rectification  would,  however,  not  be  considered  as  a  f 
X|uittance  for  the  future.  Germany  was,  in  his  opinion,  oi 
I  the  first  stage  of  the  numerous  oscillations  through  whi 
le  would  have  to  pass  before  reaching  her  consolidation ;  t 
outhem  States,  particularly,  would  be  in  a  short  time  t 
iple  of  discord,  and  France  would  then  be  more  ready 
rofit  by  circumstances. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  M,  Benedetti  was  sent  to  t 
'russian  headquarters  in  Moravia,  and  he  has  himself 
enuously  told  the  world  how  he  was  outwitted  by  the  Frussi 
'remier.  The  first  aim  of  Bismarck  in  this  momentous  siti 
on  was  to  gain  time  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  pet 
ith  Austria;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  cone 
ons  to  France,  as,  for  instance,  the  integrity  of  Saxony  a 
le  eventual  retrocession  of  the  northern  districts  of  Slesvig 
Denmark,  destined  to  remain  a  dead  let;fer;  but  he  succeec 
I  keeping  the  French  diplomatist  aloof  from  the  negotiati 
ith  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  assuring  him  that 
as  perfectly  disposed  to  accept  combinations  by  which  Frai 
ad  Prussia  might  solve  most  of  the  pending  questions  whi 
^ill  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.  Closely  united,  these  t 
'owere  would  not  have  to  fear  an  armed  resistance,  eitl 
-om  England  or  irom  Russia-  *  I  shall  not  say  anything  n 
to  your  Excellency,'  wrote  Benedetti  from  Nieolsburg  to  '. 
Iiief,  *  in  announcing  that,  in  M.  de  Bismarck's  opinion, 
ought  to  look  for  a  compensation  in  Belgium,  and  he  1 
offered  me  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  subje 
He,  however,  thinks  it  possible  to  find  also  something 
the  Palatinate.'  But  nothing  was  settled.  The  Prusai 
linister  obtained  hia  chief  end ;  the  preliminaries  of  pes 
ere  signed  with  Austria;  and  when  tired  by  this  procr 
nation  the  Kmperor  afterwards  asked  nmply  for  the  o 
on  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  he  told  Benedetti  tl 
lis  would  be  war,  and  invited  him  to  direct  his  sovere^ 
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teation  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  such  a  conflict,  pregnant 
th  revolutions,  the  German  djnasties  might  prove  more  solid 
in  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  frightened,  and 
sir  back,  but  Bismarck  turned  the  demand  ^mirablj  tc 
xnmt  by  communicating  it  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Southen 
ttes,  who  had  come  to  Berlin  to  conclude  their  peace  witl 
uBUa.  He  had  at  first  asked  enormous  sacrifices  from  them; 
i  they  had  implored  the  mediation  of  France,  which  waf 
uited.  He  now  showed  himself  more  lenient;  proved  tc 
an  that  France,  whilst  feigning  to  help  them,  had  tried  to  gel 
npensations  at  their  expense,  and  offered  to  defend  them 
linst  the  common  enemy.  They  accepted,  and  concluded 
Ji  Prussia  a  secret  alliance  defensive  and  offensive,  by  whicl 
\  contracting  parties  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  integrity 
their  territories,  and  the  Southern  States,  in  case  of  war. 
ced  their  military  forces  under  the  command  of  the  King  oi 
ossia. 

&8  long,  however,  as  the  definitive  peace  with  Austria 
3  not  signed,  Bismarck  thought  it  prudent  to  continue  the 
ae,  which  he  has  later  designated  by  the  name,  hithertc 
blown  to  diplomacy,  of  '  dilatory  negotiations.'  He  soil 
ared  Benedetti  that  Prussia  needed  tlie  alliance  of  a  greal 
wer,  and  Hbai  France  would  be  the  most  desirable ;  il 
i  impossible  to  cede  an  inch  of  German  territory,  but 
her  arrangements  might  be  made  apt  to  satisfy  Uie  re- 
lective  interests  of  both  countries.'  Napoleon  had  hithertc 
used  to  entertain  any  project  on  Belgium;  he  had  even 
M.  Klaczko  tells  us,  qualified  such  an  enterprise  as  '  an 
t  of  brigandage.'  Baffled  in  all  his  plans  of  compensa* 
1,  and  yet  bent  upon  obtaining  an  equivalent,  he  began  tc 
en  to  BenedetU,  who  came  to  Paris  about  the  middle  oi 
gust,  proposing  to  accept  boldly  the  principle  of  natiooality, 
1,  as  there  was  no  Belgian  nationality,  to  negotiate  a  secret 
ity  with  Prussia,  by  wnich  the  latter  Power  would  take  th( 
lament  not  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  the 
th.  Authorised  by  the  Emperor  to  negotiate  a  secret  act 
Jus  sense,  Benedetti,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  pursued  thif 
k  project  without  the  knowledge  of  his  official  chief,  and 
sented  the  draft  of  a  convention  to  that  effect  in  his  own 
idwriting  to  Bismarck,  who  made  some  observations,  oiiked 
certain  changes,  and  in  this  way  gained  time  till  the  Peacf 
Prague  was  signed  (August  26) ;  then  suddenly  he  showed 
itatbn ;  he  was  afraid,  be  said,  lest  the  Emperor  might  uBf 
I  negotiation  to  produce  a  conflict  between  Prussia  and 
glasd.    The  ombaasadorj  surprised  by  this  sudden  evolution, 
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asked  for  new  instructions.  The  Emperor,  greatly  embi 
rassed,  ImTing  dismissed  M.  Drouyii  de  Lhuys,  ordered  M. 
Lavolette  to  publish  the  famous  circular  of  September  15,wlu 
was  a  plea  for  large  national  agglomeratione.  Bismarck  mee 
while  had  left  for  his  country-seat,  where  he  stayed  til)  L 
oember ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  profligate  negotiation  ^ 
a  most  compromising  document,  which  placed  France  at  t 
discretion  of  Prussia,  who  did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  a  terril 
use  when  war  had  become  inevitable. 

M.  Benedetti  has  indeed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  authi 
attempted  to  disculpate  himself;  but  M.  Elaczko  in  his  a.bs9 
has  fully  shown  that  in  this  discreditable  afiair  the  late  m 
bassador  was  morally  quite  aa  guilty  as  his  great  tempt 
with  the  additional  fault  that  he  vr&8  outwitted,  in  a  mam 
scarcely  credible,  by  his  grim  antagonist.  His  eyes  wi 
opened  too  late  when  he  discovered  that  Bismarck  had  fon 
elsewhere  the  support  which  he  had  pretended  to  look  for  fn 
France,  when  General  Manteuffel  was  sent  on  a  confident 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  Court,  whatever  1 
partiality  of  its  leading  members  for  Prussia  might  be,  v 
somewhat  hurt  by  the  dethronement  of  sovereigns  related 
the  Imperial  family.  The  general  was  to  plead  the  extenu 
ing  circumstance  of  necessity,  but  principally  to  communio 
the  projects  by  which  France  had  tried  to  shake  to  her  pre 
ibe  alliance  of  the  two  Powers,  to  assure  that  his  Grovemmt 
remained  faithful  to  it,  and  to  offer  free  play  to  Kussia  in  I 
East,  if  she  would  do  as  much.  This  mission  perfectly  si 
ceeded."  When  somewhat  later  Austria  and  France  tried 
win  the  goodwill  of  Kussia,  Baron  Beust  proposing  a  revia 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  to  cancel  the  neutralisati 
of  the  Black  Sea,t  and  to  favour  the  autonomy  of  Christi 
subjects  c^  the  Forte,  Napoleon  IIL  pleading  for  an  undi 
standing  on  Eastern  afl&irs,  and  warmly  supporting  the  cessi 
not  only  of  Candia,  but  even  of  Epirus  and'ThesaaJia  to  Gree 
Prince  GortchakolF  of  course  did  not  neglect  to  turn  th< 
overtures  to  the  best  possible  account.  He  declared  that '. 
de  Beuet  had  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  large  and  deval 

*  It  is  remarltable  that  immediaKly  after  Sadowa,  the  '  Moac 
'  Gazette,'  the  leading  ultra-national  oigian,  pleaded  the  conttnuatioii 
an  active  alliance  between  Kusaia  and  Prusaia,  because  the  latter  Po^ 
bad  no  interests  of  her  own  in  the  East,  and  would  always  back  th 
of  Her  ally.' 

't  '  C'est  aller  contre  la  nature  des  choseS  que  d'interdire  il  un  fi 
d'nne  ^tendne  et  d'nne  population  ausi  immenses'  eu'  llberte  d*a1Iu 
dans  le  cercU  de  bod  action  legitime.'     (D^ptehe  du  1  Jaaviei,  2867 
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views  in  the  Austrian  policy,  aUtl  was  the  first  statesman  of 
that  conntry  soaring  above  paltry  jealousies ;  he  received  with 
die  greatest  satisfaction  the  communicatiDDs  of  the  Marquis  do 
Moustier,  and  had  only  to  temper  the  ardour  of  Napoleon  III,, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  press  the  cession  of  Candia  personally 
upDD  the  Sultan  coming  as  his  guest  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Farifl,  But  Prince  Gortchakoff  saw  very  well  that  both  these 
Powers  did  not  intend  eimply  to  make  him  a  present  by  thus 
modifying  their  policy  in  the  East ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary, 
expected  in  exchange  to  obtain  his  support  in  the  coming  com- 
plications of  AVestern  Europe.  He  continued,  however,  to 
maintain  his  intimate  relations  with  his  old  colleague  of  Frank- 
fort Very  enthusiastic  for  a  plebiscite  in  Candia,  which  was 
the  undoubted  territory  of  the  Porte,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
plebiscite  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  for  the  north  of 
Slesvig;  and  when  in  March,  1867,  Bismarck  refused  France 
even  the  satisfaction  of  buying  Luxemburg  from  the  King  of 
Holland,  he  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  publication  of 
the  military  treaties  between  Prussia  and  the  Southern  States, 
which  literally  abolished  the  '  independent,  international  situa- 
*  tion '  stipulated  at  Nicolsburg.  He  favoured  the  panslavist 
prop^onda,  for  which  the  famous  circular  of  Lavalette  had 
famished  the  pretext,*  and  which  reached  its  height  in  a 
strange  ethnological  exhibition  at  Moscow.  Science  had  little 
to  gain  from  this  motley  gathering  of  Slav  types,  coatumes, 
arms,  domestic  utensils,  &c.;  patronised  as  it  was,  however,  by 
the  Court  and  the  highest  dignitaries,  it  served  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  *  unfortunate  and  disin- 
'herited  Slavs  of  Austria  and  Turkey,'  whose  delegates  came 
OS  pilgrims  tb  the  Mons  Sacer  of  the  Kremlin,  and  were  niag- 
nificeutly  received  as  brethren  of  the  same  race.  The  fostering 
of  the  Slav  sympathies  on  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  wi^ 
nothing  new,  but  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with  hither- 
to had  chosen  less  conspicuous  ways  and  means.  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  Russian  Govermnent  openly  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  propaganda,  and  unfolded  the  flag  of  the  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  In  an  empire,  where  everything  is 
watched  and  directed  from  above,  and  nothing  is  spontaneons, 
the  subjects  of  two  neighbouring  and  friendly  Powera  were 
allowed  to  expose  their  grievances,  and  to  ask  assistance  and 

*  '  Une  puissanca  irr^atible  pousBe  lei  penplea  k  ae  r^unir  en 
grandea  sgglom^tions  en  iairant  diaparattTe  les  State  secondaires,  et 
cette  tendance  est  peut-tttre.inapiT^e.pKr  une  UTte  de  provision  piovi- 
dentiella  des  destimSea  de  ce  monde.' 
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leliverance  in  the  name  of  the  new-fangled  law  of  unity  ( 
-aces.  The  *  Correspondance  Busse,'  a  paper  Boperintetide 
ly  the  Home  Office,  said:  '  Our  guesta  will  belieye  that  the 

have  come  to  a  sister-nation,  from  which  tbej  have  everj 
'  thing  to  expect  and  nothing  to  fear ;  we  shall  listen  to  the 

complaints,  and  the  explanation  of  the  wrongs  from  wluc 
'  they  suffer  can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unil 

them  to  us.     If  they  are  inclined  to  comiwre  their  politia 

condition  with  ours,  we  shall  not  be  simple  enough  to  conviiK 
'  them  that  theirs  is  the  more  favourable  for  the  Slav  develo| 

ment.'  Appeals  were  addressed  to  the  Czar  to  revenge  tl 
lecular  outrages  of  the  Turks  and  to  plant  the  Russian  flag  o 
Santa  Sophia,  a  permanent  committee  was  founded  to  promd 
the  unity  of  the  Slavs,  whose  agents  were  soon  to  be  four 
unong  the  Butbenes,  Tcbechs,  and  Croats  of  Austria,  tl 
Etumanians  and  Bulgariann  of  Turkey,  whilst  at  the  same  tin 
the  Greeks  openly  fomented  the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  thei 
things  were  done  with  the  direct  knowledge  and  encouragi 
nent  of  the  Russian  Government,  The  insurrection  in  tl 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  is  their  natural  result. 

As  to  Prussia,  we  think  M.  Benedetti  goes  too  far  i 
(scribing  to  Bismarck  the  authorship  of  all  these  troubli 
despatcn  of  Jan.  6,  1868);  but  it  is  true  that  he  looked  ■• 
them  with  silent  complacency,  *  for  he  found  it  his  advantaj 
to  see  Austria  disquieted  by  Russia,  just  as  he  maintdned  t 
relations  with  the  Hungarians,!  and  welcomed  Garibaldi's  i: 
lurrection,  which  forced  France  to  renew  the  occupation 
Some,  and  helped  to  neutralise  her  liberty  of  action  on  tl 
Khine.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Prussian  Premier, 
Benedetti  observed,  careFully  abstained  from  taking  any  d 
Snite  engagement  with  Russia  in  the  Eastern  question ;  thi 
m  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  avoid  any  conflict  which  wou 
lave  compelled  him  to  side  openly  with  her ;  he  even  tot 
Jie  initiative  of  the  Paris  Conference  in  January,  1868,  whi( 
prevented  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  in 
X)sed   upon  the   latter  the   better  observation   of  her   iute 

*  Hie  principal  organ,  tbe  'North  German  Gazette,'  speaking 
he  Congress  of  Moscow,  declared  that  the  pretensions  of  Bub^ 
ntrodnce  a  certain  uaitj  in  the  intellectnal  development  o£  the  Sla 
vas  perfectly  legitimate. 

f  AfUr  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  King 
lungaty  at  Festh  (June,  1867),  Baron  Wertber,  the  Pmsuan  Mini«t( 
irrote,  that  notwithstanding  their  reconciliation  with  Austria,  tl 
lungariana  contanued  to  look  on  Prusua  as  their  natural  prot«t 
igunst  Vienna. 
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utioDal  obligatioDB.  'Russia,'  wrote  the  French  ambassador, 
'  is  a  card  in  his  game  for  the  complicatione  which  mt^  arise 
'  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  invert  the 
'  parte,  and  to  become  a  card  in  the  game  of  the  Cabinet  of 
'  St  Petersbuig.' 

This  cantious  reserve  of  Bismarck  did  'not  prevent  his 
Ruedan  colleague  from  talnng  frankly  the  PruBsiao  side,  when 
at  last  the  Hohenzollem  affur  brought  about  the  crisis  between 
France  and  Oermanv.  M.  Klaczko  does  perfect  justice  to 
the  perspicacity  with  which  Benedetti,  once  cured  of  bia 
illnaione,  endeavoured  to  enlighten  his  Government  on  the  real 
ntnatioD.  He  was  not  for  a  moment  blinded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished reception  which  the  new  French  ambassador.  Gene- 
ral Fleury,  met  with  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
persisted  in  asserting  the  continued  understanding  between 
the  two  Northern  Powers  ;  he  constantly  warned  his  sovereign 
not  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Southern 
German  States,  which  would  be  compelled  by  the  national  feel- 
ing of  their  populations  to  side  with  Prussia ;  and  he  insisted 
that  France,  in  face  of  the  inevitable  unity  of  Germany, 
ought  to  make  up  her  mind  either  to  accept  it  frankly  or 
to  prepare  resolutely  for  war ;  stating  repeatedly  that  if  the 
Emperor  decided  for  the  first  eventuality  and  renounced  all 
interference  in  German  affairs,  Bismarck  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  for  a  conflict  But  Napoleon  could  not  come  to  a  deoirioQ 
for  either  alternative,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  first  misunderstanding  must  lead  to  war.  It  is,  we 
think,  not  generally  known  that  the  project  of  placing  a 
Hohenzollem  on  the  throne  of  Spun  had  oeen  discussed  before 
between  France  and  Prussia,  but  it  was  then  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  prince  who  was  in  question,  the  Emperor 
making  it  a  condition  that  he  should  marry  the  niece  of  th& 
Empress,  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba.  This  the  young- 
prince  refused  to  do,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Somewhat 
later  it  was  taken  up  by  Bismarck  and  Prim  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  Court,  and  then  the  hereditary 
prince  became  the  candidate.  The  project  was  to  remainc 
secret  till  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  autumn  1870,  when 
they  hoped  to  make  France  swallow  the  accomplished  fact. 
Bat  Fnm's  heart  failed  him ;  he  was  afraid  to  offend  the 
Emperor,  and  prematurely  tried  to  break  the  news  to  him 
through  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  this  way  the- 
crisis  occurred,  when  the  prince-candidate  was  hunting  in 
Tyrol,  and  Bismarck  spending  his  holiday  at  Yarzin.  It  ia 
certun  that  Russia  did  great  service  to  Prussia  by  the  part  she:  , 
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took  at  Ae  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  declared  positively 
.Vienna  that  she  would  not  allow  Austria  to  take  the  side 
France,  aud  prevented  Denmaik  from  doing  so.  Grortchakoff 
sisted  upon  ^e  Deceesity  of  localising  the  conflict,  and  adop 
the  Italian  idea  of  a  league  of  the  neutral  Powers,  onlj 
order  to  counteract  Count  Beust's  plan  of  a  collective  inl 
vention  between  the  belligerents ;  he  remained  indifferent  wl 
Grermanj'  asked  the  ceBsion  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  decla 
that  the  power  of  Froseia  could  not  alarm  Ruseia. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  just  that,  in  announc 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Versailles, 
Xmperor  William  assured  bis  nephew  of  his  everlasting  gn 
tude,  because  Prussia  owed  it  to  him  that  the  war  had  not  tal 
more  extended  proportions.  The  services  of  the  Bussian  Ch 
celloT  were,  however,  not  wholly  disinterested  ;  it  may  be  thai 
did  not  expect  such  signal  victories  of  the  Germans  as  Woe 
and  Sedan;  that  he  even  advised  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
moderate ;  but  he  succeeded  in  repudiating  the  neutralisai 
of  the  Black  Sea,  imposed  upon  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Pa 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
■strongly  on  this  audacious  act;  the  pretexts  by  which  Pii 
Gortchakoff  tried  to  veil  this  breach  of  intemadonal  law  w 
BO  utterly  futile  that  they  scarcely  deserve  discussion ;  he  sim 
tore  the  treaty  to  pieces  because  the  political  situation 
abled  him  to  do  so.  *  The  proceeding  of  Russia,'  observed  I 
Granville  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan  of  December 
'  amiuls  all  treaties ;  the  object  of  a  treaty  is  to  bind 
'  contracting  parties  to  each  other ;  according  to  the  Rusi 
*  doctrine,  every  party  submits  everything  to  its  own  author 
'  and  is  only  obliged  to  itself.'  No  doubt,  as  M.  Klaczl 
book  demonstrates,  the  Two  Chancellors  have  played  suco 
fully  enough  into  each  other's  hands,  though  each  of  them ' 
thinking  of  his  own  game  more  than  of  his  partner  or 
antagonist  Prince  Gortchakoff  deliberately  accepted  an 
mense  augmentation  of  the  political  and  military  power  of 
Crown  of  Prussia.  But  when  symptoms  occurred  in 
spring  of  187d  that  Bismarck  contemplated  a  renewal  of  I 
tjlities  gainst  France,  his  Russian  friend  intimated  clei 
«nough  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Bussia  to 
the  political  position  of  France  further  lowered. 

The  figure  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  it  stands  in  conten 
xary  history  is  much  more  impositig  than  that  of  his  Rus! 
ally.  It  is  certain  that  he  could  never  have  acc<HnpliBhecl 
object,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  unitarian  tendem 
had  not  been  a  real  power ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he  had 
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ipund  Qia  Admirable  infltrtiment  of  the  Prussian  army,  wielded 
by  the  first  strategist  of  tbe  age.  Sut  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  directed  both  to  a  thorouc;hly  succesBful  use.  It  canDOt  be 
denied  that  he  was  wonderfully  favoured  by  circumstances, 
and  particularly  by  tbe  faults  of  bis  adversaries ;  but  it  must 
be  equally  admitted  that  he  had  to  grapple  with  unprece- 
dented difficultieB,  particularly  in  the  first  sta^e  of  bis  miois- 
terial  career.  He  nad  the  confidence  of  tbe  King,  especially 
in  maintaining  the  reorganisation  of  the  army;  but  he  had 
slowly  to  edacate  bis  Boyal  master  as  to  tbe  means  by  which 
he  was  to  execute  bis  vast  plans,  leading  him  vith  gentle  pres- 
aure  from  one  position  to  the  other  tUl  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  back.  Confronted  with  a  hostile  Legislature,  be  bad  to 
lesn  upon  tbe  military  and  ConservatiTe  party,  whose  principles 
he  had  long  ago  inwardly  repudiated ;  be  used  tbem  as  long 
aa  be  found  himself  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  support,  but 
threw  over  his  former  friends  as  soon  as  success  allowed  him  to 
do  so.  He  relegated  General  ManteufFel,  who  bad  been  the 
principal  instrument  of  bringing  him  into  power,  to  the  post  of 
a  provincial  governor,  and,  later  on,  be  persecuted,  proscribed, 
aid  dest»)yed  Count  Ariiim,  in  whom  he  saw  another  pos- 
sible rival.  He  broke  up  the  Conservative  party  by  aban- 
doning tbe  position  in  which  they  had  supported  bim,  asking 
an  indemnity  from  the  House  of  Deputies  for  having  governed 
vithoul  a  Budget,  introducing  universal  suffrage,  and  realising 
the  reforms  which  made  up  the  substance  of  the  German 
Liberal  creed.  He  publicly  disavowed  his  former  legitimist 
tendencies,  dethroned  sovereigns  and  became  the  ally  of  revo- 
lutionists ;  thus  achieving  the  national  unity  by  blood  and  iron, 
u>d  fulfilling  the  prediction  which  he  confidently  ventured  upon 
at  the  moment  when  tbe  whole  force  of  public  opinion  was 
arrayed  against  bim,  that  be  still  would  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  Germany.  But  whilst  governing  with  the 
wpport  of  tbe  national  Liberals,  be  has  taken  care  not  to  be- 
come their  instrument,  he  has  simply  changed  the  horses  -of  his 
carriago.  One  of  his  most  weighty  reasons  for  beginning  the 
&tal  Culturkampf  was  that  he  knew  the  anti-religious  passions 
of  the  German  Liberals,  and  discerned  tiieir  readmese  to  go  to 
any  length  with  bim  against  the  Church.  By  this  means  be 
has  harnessed  them  to  hie  car,  and  compelled  them  to  disown 
tbe  best  part  of  their  former  programme,  enacting  with  their 
help  exceptional  penal  laws  against  tbe  Catholic  clergy,  and 
forcing  upon  the  Evangelical  Church  a  constitution  placing  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  Significant  symptoms  of  a  Conser- 
vative reaction  are,  however,  beginning  to  appear,  going  far  to 
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demonetrftte  tbat  the  country  is  getting  tired  of  the  presc 
ecdeeiaatical  and  ecoDOmical  policy ;  and  as  Boon  as  BiBman 
■who  has  tt  very  nice  perception  of  Uie  elements  of  real  streng 
perceives  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  goes  against  t 
LiberaUi  he  witl  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  dismiss  th« 
after  having  ruined  them,  just  as  he  formerly  did  with  the  Cc 
servatives.  The  only  question  will  be,  whether  the  latt 
after  the  experience  they  have  made,  will  be  as  docile  as 
requires  his  adherents  to  be ;  for  he  divides  men  only  in  t 
classes — those  who  consent  to  be  his  instruments  and  the 
who  do  not,  and  consequently  are  his  adveraaries,  or,  as 
says,  the  enemies  of  the  State.  Truth  and  its  reverse,  loyal 
and  revolution.  Conservative  and  Liberal  principles,  are  to  h 
only  BO  many  forces  to  be  used  according  to  circumstance 
he  has  coalesced  with  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Klapka,  as  well 
with  Francis  Joseph  and  Alexander ;  he  tries  to  make  t 
most  of  those  who  can  serve  his  aims,  but  throws  the  oran 
aside  as  soon  as  it  is  squeezed.  If,  therefore,  we  must  i 
knowledge  in  Bismarck  gifls  of  the  very  first  order,  direct 
by  a  will  as  indomitable  as  it  is  unscrupulous,  we  must  dei 
to  him  the  claim  of  moral  greatness!  He  hates  real  liber 
and  the  control  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  he  accepts  t 
show  of  constitutional  government,  hut  will  never  submit  to  : 
essential  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  makes  an  i 
tempt  at  independence  and  passes  a  resolution  which  is  distasl 
ful  to  him,  his  anger  is  roused ;  he  sends  a  peremptory  requt 
by  one  of  his  parliamentary  jackals  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  a 
called  Liberals  have  to  eat  their  words.  It  is  in  this  point  th 
he  is  particularly  inferior  to  the  great  Italian  statesman  of  o 
age ;  undoubtedly,  Cavour,  in  founding  the  unity  of  his  countr 
also  sometimes  employed  means  of  doubtful  morality,  but  1 
ambition  was  always  to  be  the  leading  Minister  of  a  really  fr 
country  ;  even  in  the  delirium  of  his  death-bed  he  exclaime 
*  No  dictatorship,  no  martial  law ;  anybody  can  govern  wi 
'  that*  Bismarck  from  the  very  first  has  aimed  at  obtainii 
dictatorial  power ;  the  more  he  gets  it  the  more  he  wants  it,  u 
he  becomes  impatient  even  of  the  mildest  contradiction,  Cavou 
like  Pitt,  Caniung,  and  Peel,  formed  a  school ;  he  left  state 
men  as  Bicasoli,  Sella,  Minghetti ;  diplomatists  as  Nigra  ai 
Visconti-Venosta.  Bismarck's  sway  has  nipped  in  the  bi 
every  rising  political  talent,  and  successively  destroyed  all  ti 
men  of  note  whom  he  found  in  office  one  after  the  othe: 
Sydow,  Usedom,  Savigny,  Thile  were  dismissed,  and  even  tl 
long-enduring  Delbriick,  who  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  ind 
pendence,  found  the  haughty  treatment  of  his  chief  too  unp 
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liable  and  at  last  retired.  The  Finance-Mioister  Camphai 
icepted,  all  his  so-called  colleagues — men  such  as  Falk,  Acl 
ich,  Friedenthal — are  mere  clerks,  who  have  submisBivel 
sister  his  decrees.  It  is  natural  that  such  a  temper  cai 
iterate  a  really  Free  Press ;  the  German  journals  are  pli 
ader  the  strictest  regulations;  the  Chancellor  resents 
ightest  irreverential  utterance,  and  the  public  prosecu 
low  that  severity  against  the  opposition  papers  is  the  I 
eans  to  make  a  rapid  career.  But  far  worse  than 
rect  pressure  is  the  corruption  of  the  Press,  which  has  I 
isbed  to  a  degree  scarcely  attained  in  France  under 
■cond  Empire.  The  way  in  which  Bismarck  procured 
nds  for  this  purpose  is  characteristic  of  him;  in  1867 
Bsed  a  law  authorising  him   to  p^   16,000,000   of  tha 

the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse  as 
mnity  for  the  loss  of  their  civil  list ;  then  suddenly 
clined  to  pay  that  sum  on  account  of  the  dangerous  i 
nivrea  of  those  two  dispossessed  sovereigns  against  Pru£ 
d  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  Chamber  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  16,000,000  thalers  in  thwarting  those  atta 
le  Elector  is  dead,  and  the  attempts  of  King  George  aga 
itssia  are  at  an  end;  neverthelesB  nearly  1,000,000  thale: 
u  are  spent  under  the  old  pretext,  but  io  fact  as  secret  i 
ie  money,  chiefly  in  corrupting  the  Press.  The  tenai 
th  which  the  Chancellor  labours  to  secure  the  subservie 
public  opinion  by  officious  writers  is  the  more  remarka 
aman  in  his  position  would  certainly  not  lock  the  supj 
disinterested  pens;  but  it  is  rooted  in  his  contempt  of  ii 
I  impatience  of  blame,  and  his  incapacity  of  appreciat 
rely  mtellectual  forces, 

Tus  latter  quality  also  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which 
i  entered  upon  his  struggle  with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
oled  it  as  long  as  he  thought  it  convenient  to  lean  upon 
rgy  against  the  Liberals,  but  in  the  fulness  of  power  wl 
bod  reached  after  vanquishing  France  he  felt  strong  enoi 
dispense  with  the  Catholic  support.  He  would  have  b 
fectly  justified  if  he  had  simply  re-asserted  the  necess 
hts  of  the  State  against  the  Ultramontane  pretensions  i 
nxiachments  upon  the  civil  authority ;  but  such  was  not 
1.   Himself  indiflferent  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  quesd 

would  willingly  have  allowed  the  Prussian  Catholics 
!y  the  Pope  if  only  the  Pope  would  have  obeyed  him ; 
)  Nono  not  being  inclined  to  do  so,  he  turned  against 
urch  in  order  to  crush  the  independent  power  most  able 
M«e  the  omnipotence  of  the  State,     He,  however,  c(       .         , 
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pletelj  miBcalcnlated  tbe  means  b;  vliidi  he  hoped  to  aft 
that  end;  be  b^an  the  war  against  a  spiritual  and  cosn 
politan  power  just  as  if  he  had  to  prepare  a  conflict  with  Frot 
■or  Austria;  heedless  of  all  wamiugs  he  enacted,  with  I 
applause  and  help  of  the  Liberals,  a  series  of  laws  destined 
reduce  Catholicmm  in  Germany  to  a  mere  State  Church,  i 
■  asDttder  from  its  Roman  centre.  Of  the  twelve  Prussian  ( 
tholic  Bishops  five  have  been  imprisoned  or  deposed  by  the  ci 
authority,  twb  are  dead,  five  only  remain  to  be  the  objects 
fresh  pereecution.  If  he  had  studied  the  history  of  Joseph 
«nd  oi  the  French  devolution,  he  would  have  seen  how  utte 
such  a  crucial  experiment  must  fail  against  a  spiritual  poit 
The  Catholic  Church  of  Prussia  of  course  thiners  itnateris 
under  the  heavy  blows  of  a  strong  centralised  Govemment,  1 
it  will  never  submit  to  the  Falk  Laws,  because,  in  doing 
it  would  cease  to  be  itself;  if  the  bishops  are  fined  andj ' 
into  prison  they  appear  as  martyrs  to  thdr  cause;  the  clergy 
deprived  of  their  salary,  but  they  are  supported  by  their  nod 
the  Govemment  haa  authorised  the  parishes  to  elect  priests 
vacant  places,  and  not  a  single  election  has  taken  place ;  it 
favoured  to  the  utmost  the  Old-Catholio  movement,  but't 
weaJc  plant  will  not  take  root.  The  result  of  the  enorm 
pressure  which  during  five  years  has  been  brought  to  ^K 
upon  the  Prussian  Catholic  Church,  has  only  been  to  ren 
it  internally  more  united,  more  homogeneous,  than  it  ' 
'ever  before,  and  to  split  the  nation  into  two  hostile  ctur 
The  dignity  of  the  State,  of  course,  suffers  if  one-third  of 
.citizens  refuses  on  principle  to  submit  to  laws  which  are  )«^ 
enacted,  but  the  dignity  of  the  State  does  not  require  that 
rulers  should  deem  themselves  infallible;  on  the  contrary, 
fault  is  with  them  who  do  not  strive  to  correct  the  blunt 
they  have  committed,  but  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.  Pri 
Bismarck  may  by  this  time  have  discovered  that  he  has  ras 
embarked  in  a  contest  without  justly  appreciating  the  dim 
sions  it  would  take,  but  his  indomitable  pride  and  self-will ! 
rebel  against  avowing  that  be  has  made  a  mistake.  He 
preferred  to  divert  public  opinion  from  ecclesiastical  affi 
fay  starting  a  new  gigantic  project — the  buying  up  of 
German  railways  by  the  Empire.  We  greatly  doubt  the 
pediency  of  this  policy,  which  forces  the  Middle  States  i 
opposition  against  the  central  power,  and  will  probably'o 
add  a  new  schism  to  the  old  one.  Nor  would  a  new  succesf 
war  break  up  the  Ultramontane  party,  as  Sadowa  spliD 
Liberals.  Questions  such  as  the  relation  of  State  and  Chu 
iiaving  once  been  opened  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitrary  pon 
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It  is  one  of  the  chflracteristics  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Two  Chancellora,  as  related  hy  M.  Klaozko,  that  they  hav« 
drawn  tip  their  plans  and  followed  their  schemeS)  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  England,  Prince  Bismarck  especially 
has  never  concealed  hia  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  policy  of 
this  country,  and  has  been  known  to  sfiy  that  a  State  which 
gives  anything  up,  as  wc  gave  up  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  lelands,  must  he  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  post.  We 
mxy  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  their  jubilant  calculations 
tltoe  bold  and  s^^ious  ministers  appear  to  us  to  bsve 
reckoned  wiliiont  their  boat.  There  is  not  one  of  their 
schemes  which  England  is  not  powerful  enough  to  traverse 
and  defeat,  if  she  thinks  the  time  is  come  for  her  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  a^rs  of  Europe.  The  Andrassy 
Mote,  to  which  England  gave  a  qusMed  assent ;  the  projected 
Note  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  has  fallen  to  tbe  ground ) 
the  intrigues  by  which  Bussia  acting  on  Servia,  Monten^ro, 
■nd  the  Slsvonian  provinces  of  Turkey,  has  brought  them  t» 
actual  war,  have  all  been  more  or  lass  foiled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  fleet  in  Besika  Bay ;  not  only  because- 
that  fleet  is  a  powerful  armament,  but  because  it  is  backed  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  .  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey 
know  very  well  that  whatever  may  be  plotted  between  the  Two- 
Chancellors  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  that  fleet  represents 
the  principles  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
international  law.  Accordingly  the  Northern  Courts  have  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  game 
has  turned  not  to  their  adraotage.  Perhaps  they  have  by  this 
time  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  their  vast  militu'y  armaments 
and  unecnipuIoUB  political  combinations,  tliey  are  not  masters 
of  the  board.  The  British  Government,  acting  without  the- 
slightest  appearance  of  bravado  or  irritation,  has  shown  fore- 
sight and  ability  in  putting  forth  its  strength.  The  country, 
irrespective  of  party,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  well  satisfied  with 
the  position  which  has  been  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaties 
of  1856,  as  far  as  that  policy  has  been  made  known.  It  is  not 
oar  business  to  inquire  how  far  Prince  Gortohakofi*  conceived 
himself  to  have  advanced  in  the  process  of  undermining  thcfM 
Treaties,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  current  of  recent  events 
has  been  adverse  to  him  ;  that  the  policy  of  Bussia  in  the  East 
is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  a  rash  war  or  an  inglorious  peace ; 
and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  and  his  powerful  Minister  appear  to  have  withheld 
their  support  from  the  Cabinet  of  St,  Petersburg. 
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Ibt.  IX.— Acto  Guinea  and  Polynesia.    Discoveries  and  Sm 
veys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  D'£ntrecasteaux  Islands. 
Crttize  in  Polynesia  and  Visits  to  the  Pearl- Shelling  Statim 
in  Torres  Straits  of  H.M.S.  Basilisk.     By  Captain  JoH 
MoBESBT,  KN.     London:  1876. 

Fn  a  recent  Number  we  reviewed  the  wonderful  atory  whi< 
that  modern  Maundeville — Captain  Lawson- — publishf 
tbout  a  year  ago  as  to  his  wanderinga  in  New  Guinea.  It  wtts 
K>ok  that  spoke  for  iteelf,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  romances 
Tavel  ever  concocted.  We  now  call  our  readers'  attention  to 
Tork  of  quite  another  stamp — a  real  honest  account  of  a  seri 
>f  Toyages,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  great  extension 
lur  knowledge  as  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  coasts 
New  Guinea ;  not  to  mention  the  surreying  and  ascertainii 
;be  true  geographical  position  of  many  islands  in  Torres  Strai 
ind  the  adjacent  waters,  where  the  coral  formations  btit^t  o 
m  the  surface  in  islands  like  mushrooms  in  meadows 
tutumn.  Truth,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  stranger  thi 
iction ;  but  we  can  hardly  hope  that  Captain  Moresby's  mode 
ind  sober  narrative  will  prove  so  fascinating  to  the  genei 
reader  as  the  marvels  related  by  Lawson,  There  was  a  rec 
lees  disregard  of  time  and  space  in  the  one  writer  which 
ince  places  the  other,  who  is  bound  by  those  vulgar  obstacl 
the  laws  of  nature,  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  How  can  : 
tionest  British  sailor  compete  in  fiction  with  a  man  who,  wh 
iie  lands  in  New  Guinea,  puts  his  foot  ashore  at  a  spot  whic 
iccording  to  his  own  observations,  is  several  miles  out  at  et 
md  when  he  quits  the  island  after  his  wonderful  adventun 
lails  in  a  Chinese  junk,  agunst  the  north-west  monsoon,  1,01 
miles  in  five  days  ?  In  a  word,  Lawson's  '  New  Guinea '  ai 
Moresby's  '  Surveys  and  Discoveries '  in  that  great  island  s 
Turther  even  than  the  poles  apart,  and  differ  as  much  as  tru 
Joes  from  fiction.  On  a  former  occasion  we  revelled  in  ficti< 
ind  found  it  very  amusing.  Let  us  now  turn  to  truth,  and  s 
if  she,  too,  when  she  tells  of  New  Guinea,  has  not  something 
lay  for  herself. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  January,  1871,  that  H.M.S. '  Basilisl 
a  steamship  of  1,031  tons,  400  horse-power,  and  five  gui 
manned  by  178  officers  and  men,  left  Sydney  under  orders 
proceed  to  Cape  York,  with  horses  and  stores  for  that  sett! 
ment,  and  to  »)end  three  months  in  the  cruise.  Touching 
Brisbane  in  Moreton  B^,  she  proceeded  to  Cape  York  by  tl 
route  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  which,  as  is  well  know 
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nm  north  and  south  along  the  coast  of  what  is  notr  the  Col< 
if  Queensland,  for  no  less  a  distance  than  1,200  miles. 
[igtance  from  the  mainland  vBiiee  from  seven  to  eighteen  mi 
jid  though  the  waters  thus  protected  from  the  restless  surf 
he  Facinc  are  everywhere  studded  with  islets,  banks,  and  rei 
hey  have  been  admirably  surveyed  by  Owen  Stanley  i 
llackwood ;  so  that  relying  on  his  chart  the  navigator  mo 
ifdile  this  great  breakwater  on  a  perfect  summer  sea  over  ct 
nd  transparent  water,  and  while  he  sails  along  in  security  s 
he  Burf  snd  hears  the  roar  of  the  Pacific  thundering  against 
verlasting  wall  outside.  As  the  '  Basilisk '  thus  sped  on  . 
une  upon  a  strange  sail,  strange  indeed  as  the  ship 
^leridge's  Ancient  Mariner  I  Wit£  a  heavy  water-logged  li 
tie  swayed  slowly  up  and  down  upon  the  swell;  her  sads  w 
reather-b eaten  and  her  ropes  slack.  Just  as  they  had  mi 
p  their  minds  that  she  must  be  abandoned,  one  or  two  gai 
rild-looking  creatures  rose  up  in  the  stem,  and  others  w 
iflcovered  ^ing  on  the  deck.  Boarding  the  vessel,  they  fov 
er  crew  were  Solomon  Islanders,  the  remains  of  ISO  k 
apped  Datives,  who  bad  been  brought  to  Kewa  in  Fiji,  t 
lence  transferred  to  the  '  Peri ' — that  was  the  ship's  name — 
istribution  among  the  islands  of  that  group.  The  natives  w 
I  charge  of  three  white  men  and  a  Fijian  crew,  but  during 
oyage  food  ran  short,  strife  arose,  the  kidnapped  natives  r 
a  the  crew  and  threw  them  overboard,  whites  and  Fijii 
ike.  Then  left  to  themselves,  they  had  drifted  helpless  a 
arving  for  five  weeks  before  the  south-east  trade  wind,  a  ( 
ince  of  nearly  1,800  miles  to  the  spot  where  the  'Ba^lii 
lund  them.  Thirteen  out  of  the  eighty  alone  survived — liv 
[eletons,  who  fumbled  at  their  rusty  muskets  and  vainly  tr 
I  point  ^em  at  the  boarding  party.  Having  buried  the  di 
id  fed  the  living,  the  '  Basilisk  '  took  the  '  Peri  *  with  her 
ardwell,  a  newly-made  Queensland  settlement  at  the  top 
ockingham  Bay.  Except  Cape  York,  this  is  the  m 
jrtherly  port  of  the  colony ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hi 
;en  well  chosen,  and,  according  to  Captain  Mores'by,  has  1 
icommendations  for  a  commercial  harbour.  There  they  1 
le  'Peri'  under  the  charge  of  four  men  and  a  midshipm 
>d  went  to  Cape  York,  which  they  reached  on  the  16th 
ebmary,  anchoring  off  the  settlement  of  Somerset,  which  ^ 
unded  in  1866,  under  an  expectation  which  has  not  yet  hi 
alised — that  from  its  geographical  position  it  would  beco 
lother  Singapore  in  importance.  At  the  same  time  a  partj 
ioyil  Marines  were  landed  there  as  a  guard,  and  if  our  mem< 
xvea  ua  right,  forgotten  by  the  navu  sudiorities,  till  remi 
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trances  a.nd  questions  arising  at  home,  they  were  withdraw! 
nd  Somerset  was  left  to  its  fete.  There  were  at  Somerset  o 
his  first  visit  of  the  '  Basilisk '  but  six  white  Bettlers — th 
ioTemment  police  magistrate  and  his  boat's  crew,  Besid< 
liese  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  natives  employed  either  u 
roopers  or  pearl-shell  divers.  The  wooden  hooses  were  fallin 
ito  decay,  and  the  gardens  growing  wild.  Snch  was  the  cot 
ition  of  the  northernmost  settlement  in  Anstr^ia.  Here  th 
Basilisk'  safely  landed  her  horses  and  stores,  and  went  on  t 
nrvey  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  which  ezt^d  for  20 
liles  with  a  breadth  of  80  miles  between  Cape  York  and  th 
pposite  coast  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  fall  of  rodcs  an 
eefs,  and  though  admirably  sonnded  and  surveyed  by  Gaptii 
tiackwood  and  others  for  a  portion  of  their  space,  mncb  k 
lained  to  be  done  on  their  northOTn  shores,  and  especialt 
boot  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  ( 
JerW  Guinea,  to  which  navigators,  with  one  consCDt,  eeem  t 
ave  given  a  very  wide  berth.  Having  done  good  service  i 
arfeying,  and  having  visited  the  pearl^hell  diving  station 
[le chief  of  which  is  at  Warrior  Island,  the  'Basilisk'  retnme 
iside  the  great  Barrier  Keef  to  Cardwell.  Of  this  pearl-«hel 
iving  industry  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  principally  worko 
y  capital  from  Sydney,  at  which  port  the  pearl-shell  fetchc 
rom  150/.  to  180/.  per  ton.  The  divers  were  partly  hired  an 
artly  kidnapped,  till,  as  we  shall  see,  legislation  mitigated,! 
',  did  not  entirely  stop,  that  nefarious  practice.  Mr,  Sedfort 
[ie  manager  of  the  enterprise  at  Warrior  Island, '  a  rough  xa 
ready,  but  kindly  organiser,  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  th 
fieriie  islanders  in  the  service,  and  the  "  Basilisks,"  during  thei 
visit,  saw  their  formidable  war  canoes  drawn  up  on  th 
beach,  and  the  six-foot  bows  requiring  muscle  as  strong  > 
that  which  shot  at  Agincourt  to  draw  them '  in  the  hand 
f  men  whose  forefathers  with  the  same  weapons  had  beatei 
ST  a  British  man-of-war. 

At  Cardwell,  which  was  reached  on  March  15tb,  Captaii 
loresby  found  the  '  Peri '  and  learnt  the  sad  tidings  of  tb 
'reck  of  the  '  Maria,'  a  crazy  old  brig  of  167  tons,  on  boan 
hich  several '  fine-spirited  young  men  from  Sydney '  had  em 
arked  on  a  prospecting  expedition  to  New  Guinea,  which  wi 
lay  say,  once  for  all,  seems  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  th 
nterprising  adventurers  of  the  Antipodes.  Their  fete  remind 
ne  of  what  we  read  in  Hackluyt  and  Smith  and  the  in 
toneers  of  American  colonisation.  In  this  case  the  expetUtioi 
id  not  get  very  fer  on  its  way.  The  adventurers  bold  on  lau 
rere  ieeUe  at  sea ;  the  master  vifis  -incompetent,  and^  as  wi 
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have  B6eb,  their  Teasel  crazy.  On  the  morning  of  Febniarj 
26th,  the  *  Maria  *  strack  on  Bramble  Reef,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Cardwell.  It  might  seem  that  witliin  so  shoti 
a  distance  of  a  British  settlement,  escape  was  easy  if  thej 
eoi^  only  reach  the  land,  but  those  who  sQcceeded  in  reaefaidf 
the  main  were  murdered  piecemeal  by  the  Bathes,  and  to  cul 
this  tr^cal  Btory  short,  eight  emaciated  creatn res  were  all  thai 
were  rescned  of  the  band  of  seventy-five.  These  murdets  bj 
the  blacks  demanded  punishment  if  the  town  of  Cardweil  was  td 
be  safe.  The  camp  ofthe  tribe  which  had  committed  thesd  mup 
ders  was  therefore  surrounded  and  destroyed,  whilb  several  oi 
its  inmates  were  shot  down  by  the  native  tn>op«^,  whose  fero- 
city when  led  by  civilised  men  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  miti- 
gated. On  April  6th  the  *  Basilisk '  reached  Sydney,  and  hei 
first  flight  of  discovery  was  over. 

At  this  time  the  atrociti^  of  the  kidnapping  system  had 
excited  indignation  both  in  the  colonies  and  at  home ;  and  in 
1872  a  local  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the  unprincipled  ownerf 
of  vessels,  who  not  only  inflicted  such  evils  on  the  islalnders  oj 
die  South  Seae,  but  by  provoking  retaliation  virtually  Caused 
the  death  of  such  men  as  Patteson  and  Goodenough.  That 
Act  Was  not  passed  when  the  '  Basilisk '  sailed  from  Sydney  ifl 
May  of  that  year ;  but  her  orders  were  to  visit  as  many  gronpe 
u  possible  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  check  ki(hiBpping ;  work- 
ing, as  Captain  Moresby  happily  expresses  it, '  with  eyes  open 
'  and  hands  tied.'  Any  voyage  in  that  direction  would  se«nl 
to  be  incomplete,  ualess  Norfolk  Island  "was  visited,  and 
accordingly  on  May  26th  the  '  BasiKsk '  was  off  that  island.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  abode  of  all  the  passive  virtues,  but 
according  to   Captain   Moresby,  '  a  development  of   mental 

*  mnscle  is  needed '  to  make  the  descendants  of  the  '  Bounty  ' 
mutineers  '  enei^etic,  industrious,  and  persevering.'  So  in- 
dolent do  they  seem,  that  they  had  not  replaced  Uieir  signal 
flag-BtaflT,  by  which  alone  communicarion  can  be  maintained 
with  passing  ships,  but  which  had  been  blown  down  some  time 
before.  After  the  remonstrances,  and  by  the  help  of  Captwi 
Moreahy,  this  necessary  duty  was  performed.  The  next  island 
they  visited  was  one  of  which  nothing  had  been  heard  since 
1832.  This  was  Keppel  Island,  and  it  was  found  to  be  nothing 
leas  than  a  Garden  of  Eden  inhabited  by  men  '  lithe  and  strong 

*  as  Apollo,'  and  by  women  far  above  the  average  statare, 
bat  with  limbs  so  symmetrical  as  to  give  an  idea  of  physical 
perfection.  Their  features  arc  straight  and  noble,  their  rich 
Drown  skins  as  soft  as  satin,  and  their  dark  eyes  full  of  ex- 
preiffion.      By  these  happy  blanders  the  '  Basilisks '  ytere  re- 
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««iTed  with  charming  natural  politeness.  No  wonder  that  on 
the  very  same  evening  the  good  ship  stood  away  from  such  a 
Capua  for  Niva  or  Good  Hope  Island.  Thus  they  went  on 
fivm  island  to  island,  everywhere  hospitably  received,  and 
everywhere  hearing  sad  tales  of  the  ruin  wrought  on  them 
when  kidnappers  came  among  them.  At  Fotuna,  Captain 
Moresby  trusted  himself  ia  a  canoe  with  native  rowers,  and 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  king,  who  treated  him  to 
a  bowl  of  ava,  pr«>ared  by  the  usual  process  of  chewing  and 
spitting.  When  this  was' over,  a  young  man  rose,  and  like  > 
Belgravian  butler  called  out '  The  ava  is  ready ! '  at  which  all 
jJie  natives  clapped  their  hands,  while  Captaiu  Moresby  and 
bis  officers  awaited  the  end  with  some  fear.  '  Who  is  this  for  ?  * 
fiiud  the  king's  public  orator  as  be  passed  the  bowl:  '  For  the 
'  king,'  and  the  king  quaffed  off  the  cup.  Then  came  the 
question  '  Who  is  this  for  ? ' '  For  the  captain '  was  the  dreadful 
answer.  '  I  had  foreseen,'  says  Captain  Moresby, '  that  Fate 
<  had  this  honour  in  store  for  me,  and  with  no  small  effort  had 
"  made  vp  my  mind  to  taste  the  ava.'  But  in  spite  of  the 
honour  and  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  midshipmen  and  a 
French  priest  drank  lante  draughts  of  it — for  midshipmen  at 
least,  if  not  priests,  wifi  di-ink  anything — Captain  Moresby 
found  the  taste  to  be  more  like  that  of '  a  mild  mixture  of 
'  rhubarb  and  magnesia '  than  anything  else  1  It  is  a  good 
old  saying  that  what  does  not  poison  fattens ;  the  officers  of  the 

*  Basilisk '  were  none  the  worse  for  their  potations,  and  sailed 
away  on  July  30th  for  a  cluster  of  islands  called  Mitchell's 
Oroup,  of  which  the  very  existence  was  doubted.  The  islands 
were  sighted,  and  on  landing  on  the  principal  island  the  in- 
habitants were  found  to  be  Christians  by  the  efforts  of  a  native 
missionary  from  Samoa.  They  were  strikingly  clean  and  very 
quiet.  They  numbered  70  souls,  but  in  1857  they  had  been 
450,  all  living  in  peace  and  plenty.  A  German  among  them 
told  Captain  Moresby  that  he  was  away  at  Samoa  in  1864, 
and  found  but  fifty  worn-out  people  and  children  left  on  his 
return.  The  rest  bad  all  been  swept  away  by  Spanish  kid- 
nappers in  one  day,  who  carried  them  in  three  large  barques 
for  the  Guano  Islands  of  Peru,  and  since  then  no  tidings  had 
been  beard  of  them.  Thus  the  '  Basilisk '  passed  on  from 
island  to  island,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  toveliaess,  though 
in  none  do  they  seem  to  have  found  that  type  of  perfect  phr- 
ucal  beauty  wnich  had  so  enchanted  them  at  Keppel  Island; 
on  the  contrary,  at  Espiritu  Santo  they  found   the  women 

*  hideously  ugly  by  nature  and  fashion,'  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  men  showed  no  jealousy  of  ths 
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stnngers.  So  they  passed  to  Santa  Cruz  io  that  fatal  gro 
irhere  both  Patteson  aod  Groodenough  perished ;  to  Erroroauf 
pernicioaa  to  missioiiBries,  where  two  Gordons  in  sncceBsi 
had  recently  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  where  at 
earUer  date  the  good  John  Wiluams  was  killed.  Here  Capti 
Moresby  made  a  demonstration  of  his  power  by  landing  1 
mariDes,  and  exhibiting  some  military  practice.  No  wonc 
that  the  guilty  savages  swore  never  to  harm  a  hair  of  a  wb 
man*s  head,  an  oath  which  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  ke 
—till  the  next  temptation  to  break  it  occurs.  On  Septerol 
6th  they  reached  Tanna,  infamouB  for  kidnapping,  and  wbc 
they  found  on  his  cotton  plantation  'one  of  the  most  notoric 
'  of  those  lawless  men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  co 
'  mission  of  frightful  crimes  for  procuring  labourers,  and  w 
'  yet  establish  themselves  alone  on  such  islands,  relying  on  i 
'  terror  of  their  name.'  He  was  a  big  burly  middle-aged  m 
irith  a  long  red  beard,  and  restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  low  squi 
forehead.  There  he  lived,  surrounded  by  gangs  of  natives  w 
seemed  well  fed,  but  holding  hia  life  in  his  hand.  Under '. 
rery  eyes  was  the  grave  of  his  partner,  shot  nine  months  befi 
by  the  natives  in  an  ambush,  and  he  himself  walked  with  di 
mlty,  limping  from  more  than  one  gunshot  wound  received  iin 
the  same  hands.  At  Tanna  of  course  they  saw  the  famous  v 
sano,  and  then  they  worked  their  way  to  New  Caledonia 
September  12th,  where  the  '  Basilisk  *  found  orders  to  retii 
to  Sydney,  which  they  made  on  the  24th,  having  visited  fif 
three  islands ;  and  so  the  second  flight  of  the  *  Basilisk '  ca 
tiappily  to  an  end. 

They  were  not  destined  to  stay  long  in  Port  Jackson.  I 
December  8th  the  *  Basilisk '  started  on  another  cruise 
Torres  Straits  and  New  Guinea ;  and  this  time,  as  the  K 
Dapping  Act  bad  come  into  force,  bis  hands  were  not  tii 
for  he  was  expressly  ordered  to  visit  the  pearl-shell  dlri 
stataons,  and  to  make  prize  of  any  vessels  which  should  be  fou 
transgressing  the  law.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  when 
New  Guinea,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mikluc 
Macklay,  a  Bussiau  naturalist,  who,  it  was  known,  had  laud 
on  that  island.  On  January  2nd,  1873,  they  again  read 
Cardwell,  and,  hastening  on  to  the  Straits,  chased  and  ot 
hauled  two  schooners,  which  were  sent  as  prizes  to  Sydni 
So  they  passed  on  capturing  other  kidnappers,  till,  on  the  If 
of  the  month,  they  anchored  off  Somerset,  where  they  fell 
with  *  a  lonely  waif  of  society '  named  Cockerill,  who,  w 
his  son  and  two  natives,  sailed  about  the  South  Seas  in  a  ti 
Teasel  of  eight  tons,  collecting  specimens  of  beantiful  bir 
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tnd  esf)eciKU7  new  spedea  of  Birds  of  Paradise.  Having 
tccotupIUbeNi  hie  duty  in  repressing  kidnapping,  the  second 
wrtion  remaiDed  in  Uie  surrey  ef  Torres  Straits  and  New 
jrninea.  At  the  very  start  from  Cape  York  CaptaiB  Moresby 
ras  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  splendid  harbour  in  Jarvis' 
[aland,  between  which  and  Cape  York  lie  the  only  chann^ 
ihrough  Torres  Straits.  These  are  not  more  than  two  miles 
vide,  and  as  the  coast  on  each  side  belongs  to  Et^land,  this 
sonntry  commands  the  passage  of  this  great  ocean  highway. 
3n  February  11th  Captain  Moresby  approached  more  closely 
;o  New  Guinea,  that  island  towards  the  geography  of  which  it 
uis  been  his  good  fortune  to  contnbute  eo  much  fresh  informa- 
aon.  On  that  day  he  stood  across  the  Gulf  of  Fapua  for  Beds- 
Mr  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  At  this  point  of  the 
»ast  Utere  was  a  station  of  naissionaries,  three  of  whom  the; 
found  BO  near  death  from  fever  that  they  had  to  be  removed  on 
ward  the  '  Basilisk '  without  loss  of  time.  As  for  the  natives, 
:hey  were  totally  different  from  the  '  tail,  muscular,  fierce-look- 
ing, naked  black  Papuans '  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 
They  were  more  of  the  Malay  type — small  and  lithe  oopper- 
Mloured  people,  with  clear-cut  features,  uid  a  pleasing  expres- 
lion  of  cbuntenanoe.  Thoy  were  wholly  uuarmcd,  and  gave 
he  '  Basilisks '  a  hearty  welcome.  The  name  of  the  settlement 
vas  called  Towton,  and  it  lies  on  the  shore  of  an  estuary 
ibrmed  by  the  confluence  of  many  streams.  One  of  these, 
vhich  he  named  the  Usbome  Itiver,  Captain  Moresby  det«r- 
oined  to  explore ;  but  here  he  was  much,  and  we  should  add, 
leedlessly,  crippled  by  his  Admimlty  orders,  which  only 
illowed  him  six  weeks  for  his  cruise  in  these  waters,  three  oi 
fhich  had  already  expired.  Besides  exploring  the  rivei 
[!^aptain  Moresby  was  anxious  to  examine  the  almost  unknown 
»)Qst  of  Kew  Guinea  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  outline  d 
vhich  had  been  traced  from  a  distance  by  Captain  Owen 
Stanley  twenty-five  years  before,  aud  had  never  since  been 
'iaited  by  white  men. 

To  begin  with  the  river.  This  he  explored  by  boat^  finding 
liat  it  has  a  rapid  current,  about  100  yards  wide,  with  an 
iverage  depth  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  river. 
The  banks  are  black  fetid  mud,  out  of  which  spring  tall 
nelancholy  mangrove-trees.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  penetrate 
his  jungle  laterally,  so  they  toiled  on,  drinking  at  nightfall 
loses  of  quinine,  and  cruelly  tormented  with  mosquitos.  Next 
lay  they  passed  the  mangrove  fringe,  and  the  banks  hecatM 
pore  open,  and  afforded  glimpses  into  a  forest,  in  which  huge 
mlms  and  breadfruit  trees  and  tree-ferns  flourished.     Parrots 
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knd  cedtatoos  and  pigeons  abonnded,  aa  w^l  as  ^at  etdrh 
but  BO  ^ur-footed  aomtals;  and  ^ough  there  might  hav 
bees  ^ligatora  in  ^OBe  waters,  they  were  not  eo  fortunate  t 
to  see  hundreds  at  once,  as  was  the  ^ood  ibitune  of  th 
veracious  Lawson.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  currei: 
grew  Htronger,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper,  but  thei 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  vast  floating  island,  c 
accnmulation  of  uprooted  trees,  which  bridged  the  river,  whic 
was  here  sixty  feet  broad.  With  this  obstacle  Captai 
Moresby's  hope  of  opening  &  communication  with  the  interic 
of  New  Guinea  vanialied.  Turning  thcar  boat's  head  they  swif tl 
glided  down  with  the  current,  and,  reaohing  Towton,  slept  t 
the  mission  bouse. 

His  next  object  was  the  exploration  of  the  coast  eaetwiu^,  an 
in  this  he  was  more  successful.  The  coast  of  New  Guinea,  lik 
that  of  Australia,  is  fringed  with  reefs,which  form  a  barrier  to  th 
Bea  beyond.  Inside  this  reef  Captain  Moresby  now  prooeedc 
east  by  boat,  leaving  the  '  Basilisk '  in  Bedscar  Bay,  which  i 
open  to  the  sea.  His  first  object  was  to  find  a  passage  throng 
this  reef  into  which  the  ship  might  pass,  for  Redscar  Bay  : 
an  open  roadstead  without  a  harbour.  To  his  great  joy,  aiftt 
two  days,  he  discovered  such  an  opening,  and  had  at  the  sani 
time  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  an  eicellent  harbour,  1 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Aloreaby,  after  his  fatbe 
while  the  passage  through  the  reef  he  called  Basilisk  Channe 
This  discovery  was  effected  by  a  boat  expedition,  during  whic 
the  '  Basilisk '  was  left  in  Hcdscar  Bay,  while  Captain  Moresb 
surveyed  the  coast  for  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward.  Por  th 
distance  the  coast  changes  from  low  mangrove  swamps  to  hill 
country  backed  by  higher  ranges.  Between  the  hills  are  ferti! 
TaUeys,  in  which  villages  nestle,  while  others  are  built  on  poh 
Btsnding  far  out  into  the  sea  after  the  Malay  fashion.  Tl 
natives,  who  probably  now  saw  white  men  for  the  first  tim 
were  unarmed,  and  showed  no  fear,  turning  out  with  the 
women  and  children  to  behold  and  handle  the  strangers. 
was  on  the  second  day  of  this  expedition  that  Captain  Moresb; 
standing  on  the  mainland  at  Pyramid  Point,  at  an  elevation  < 
643  feet,  beheld  the  Barrier  Beef  stretching  away  like  a  gref 
ribbon  in  the  blue  sea,  its  edge  fringed  with  a  line  of  snoi 
white  surf.  At  one  point  tbe  ribbon  was  broken  in  two— 
piece  of  blue  untroubled  water  lay  between.  That  was  tl 
Iseak  in  the  reef  which  he  was  seeking,  and  on  the  followit 
day  he  ascertained  from  a  visit  to  the  spot  that  a  passage  d 
«xist  abont  three-quarters  of  a  mile  Woad.  This  led  in 
Port  Moresby  and  Fairfax  Harbour,  gnd  its  importance  mi 
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be  ima^sed  when  we  state  that  up  to  that  time  the  exposed 
anchorage  of  Redscar  Bay  had  been  the  only  known  shelter 
for  ships  on  the  entire  sonth  coast  of  Kew  Guinea  east  of 
ToiTes  Straits.  After  this  discovery  the  boats  retamed  to  the 
ship  to  pilot  her  outside  the  reef  to  the  channel  which  was  to 
be  called  after  her  name ;  and  so  the  good  ship  was  conned 
by  her  commander  through  Baailisic  Channel,  and  passing  OTer 
the  still  waters  of  Port  Moresby  anchored  in  five  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  land-locked  Fairfax  Harbour,  much  to  the  wonder 
of  the  natives,  who  flocked  on  board  in  hundreds,  chattering 
like  monkeys.  Their  arms  were  of  stone  and  wood,  and  they 
would  not  look  at  hoop-iron,  the  common  article  of  bart^ 
with  savages  in  the  South  Seas.  The  women  started  back  at 
the  reflexion  of  their  faces  in  a  looking-glass,  and,  very  unlike 
their  civilised  sisters,  refused  to  look  a  second  time.  As  for  a 
watch,  they  regarded  it  as  something  alive — an  insect  prob^ly, 
and  would  not  touch  it.  All  their  agriculture,  which  was 
considerable,  was  done  with  stone  adzes,  only  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  soil  for  about  four  inches.  Very  different  indeed 
these  from  Captain  Lawson's  natives,  whom  he  found  smoldiig 
tobacco-pipes  and  wearing  trousers  ;  nor  was  the  grass  at  aU 
equal  to  nis,  though  Captain  Moresby  describes  it  as  '  shoulder 
'  high,'  and  says,  *  if  we  had  possessed  an  army  of  Irish  scythes 
'  ana  an  English  market,  we  might  have  cut  down  our  fortune ; ' 
a  remark  in  which  we  quite  i^ee  with  him,  judging  from  the 
mice  which  meadow  hay  is  Etching,  and  is  likely  to  fetch  in 
England  this  year.  Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  east 
coast  for  100  miles  to  Cape  Hood,  Captain  Moresby  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  '  Basilisk '  back  to  Kedscar  Bay  by  the  inner 
passage.  It  was  an  anxious  experiment,  but  the  ship  never 
touched.  With  pardonable  pride  the  discoverer  of  Port  Mores- 
by contrasts  the  insecurity  of  Bedscar  Bay  with  the  safety  of 
his  new  harbour,  and  adds,  '  was  it  any  wonder  that  we  were 
'  all  inclined  to  exult  a  little  ? '  Af^r  making  a  second  un- 
successful attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
by  another  stream  which  runs  into  the  estua^  in  Redscar  Baj, 
Captain  Moresby  returned  to  Somerset  on  March  5th.  Here 
he  had  expected  to  receive  orders  from  the  Admiral  as  to  his 
further  movements,  but  none  came.  Two  months,  till  Jnnt 
Ist,  now  lay  at  Captain  Moresby's  disposal,  and  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  made  use  of  to  very  good  purpose. 

Afler  visiting  the  pearl-ehelling  stations,  and  finding  aD 
right  in  them,  under  the  working  of  the  Kidnapping  Act, 
Captain  Moresby  again  made  for  New  Guinea,  part  of  hit 
instmctions,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  to  ascertain  the  iate 
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of  the  Buaeian  naturalist.  It  waa  rather  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  ba^  to  seek  for  a  lone  man  in  one  of  the 
largest  ifilanda  in  the  world ;  but  Captain  Moresby  did  ulti- 
niatel;'  find  him,  though  not  till,  he  had  discovered  much  more. 
His  m^Bt  point  on  the  New  Guinea  Coast  waa  Yule  Island,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Bedscar  Bay,  and  where,  from  the  mass  of 
drift  wood  off  the  coast,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  large  rirer — that 
Eldorado  of  Kew  Guinea  discoverers — flowed  into  the  sea.  On 
April  7th  they  anchored  off  Yule  Island,  between  which  and 
the  mainland  they  soon  discovered  a  sheltered  harbour,  where 
hundreds  of  vessels  might  lie,  and  which  they  named  Kobert 
Hall  Sound,  *  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.'  It  lies  in 
lat.  9°  N.  and  long.  146°  3'  E.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour 
two  rivers  issue,  one  the  Hilda,  a  i-apid  stream,  with  too  swift 
a  current  to  be  ascended  by  row-boats ;  the  other,  Ethel  Biver, 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  80  or  100  yards  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  flowing  through  a  continuous  mangrove  swamp  for  ten 
miles,  where  it  divided  into  several  arms  leading  to  nowhere 
in  particular.  Its  banks  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  and 
flymg  foxes  and  a  few  parrots  the  only  animals  seen.  Here 
they  found  the  natives  friendly  though  shy,  and  very  jealous 
of  letting  the  strangers  see  their  women  and  children.  They 
had  no  conception  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  would  not  barter 
their  handsome  stone  implements  for  axes,  and  when  the  supe- 
riority of  metal  to  stone  was  shown  by  cutting  and  chopping 
branches,  they  smiled  incredulously  and  preferred  their  own 
rude  instruments.  When  a  gun  was  fired  and  they  beheld  the 
hole  made  by  the  ball,  their  fear  increased,  and  they  made 
signs  that  they  wished  such  dangerous  strangers  to  depart. 
They  are  of  the  Malay  type,  but  less  in  stature,  coarser  in  fea- 
ture, thicker  lipped,  and  with  less  hair,  which  the  men  wear 
frizzed  out  into  a  mop,  while  the  women  cut  theirs  short.  On 
the  whole  they  were  not  such  interesting  savages  as  those 
at  Port  Moresby,  and  evidently  more  suspicious  and  less 
friendly  in  their  dispositions.  Perhaps  they  had  already  some 
acquaintance  with  what  is  called  '  civilised  man,'  that  type  of 
humanity  who  is  often  bo  uncivilised   in    his  dealings  with 


And  now  we .  have  reached  the  great  feature  of  Captain 
Moresby  booh,  to  which  all  that  we  have  already  narrated 
was  preliminary.  He  seems  to  have  been  drawn  towards  Kew 
Guinea  by  a  kind  of  faacioation ;  and  not  he  alone,  but  what 
may  be  called  the  Australian  public,  by  which,  before  the 
'  Basilisk '  left  Sydney,  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  south- 
east coast  of  that  island  had  been  publicly  discussed.     KIghtly 
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or  wrongly,  the  Antipodean  mind  seema  to  consider  that  the 
{X>SBession  of  New  Guinea  is  a  necessity  to  Anstralia,  and 
that  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  travellers  are  exploring  an 
island  which,  from  its  proximity  and  strategical  importance,  if 
occupied  at  all,  ought  to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  In 
these  views  Captain  Moresby  frankly  tells  us  he  E^eed.  '  I 
'  deeply  felt,'  he  says,  '  the  importance  of  forestalling  any 
attempts  of  other  nations  to  establish  a  claim  to  this  great 
island,  knowing  that  foreign  possession  might  lead  to  ctnnpli- 
catione,  and  feeling  that  the  development  of  the  Great  Aus- 
tralian Empire  would  be  cramped  in  the  future  should  its 
'  progress  be  arrested  in  the  N^orfh.'  These  were  Captain 
Moresby's  political  and  internadonal  views;  whether  they  are 
sound  remains  to  be  proved,  and  also  whether  Australia  has 
not  enough  already  on  her  hands,  without  stretching  them  out 
to  grasp  one  of  the  longest  and  most  straggling  islands  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  at 
one  end  of  it  at  least  have  long  since  asserted  a  right  of  occupa- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  political  necessities  of  Australia 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  occupation  of  the  south-east  extremity 
of  New  Guinea,  which  is  situate  so  close  to  Cape  York,  which, 
colonially  speaking,  belongs  to  Queensland.  To  this  portion  we 
may  be  said  to  have  a  claim  of  discovery  after  the  explorations 
of  Captain  Moresby ;  and  if  that  healthy  region  he  occupied 
on  account  of  its  strategical  importance,  we  may  very  welt 
leave  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  qouth-west  coast,  and  even 
Captain  Lawson's  fabulous  Houtree,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Dutch  and  other  nationalities.  Having  disposed  of  this 
rather  questionable  subject,  we  return  to  another  reason  given 
by  Captain  Moresby  for  hie  operations,  and  one  which  strikes 
us  as  much  more  legitimate  for  the  commander  of  a  British 
ship.scnt  out  on  a  surveying  expedition,     '  I  desired,'  he  says, 

*  to  secure  for  England  the  honour  due  to  a  country  which 
'  had  sent  Cook,  and  Daiopier,  and  Owen  Stanley  to  these 
'  seas,  by  filling  in  the  last  great  blank  remaininf;  in  their 
'  work,  and  laying  down  the  unknown  outlines  of  £ast  New 

*  Guinea  on  the  map  of  the  world.'  This  was  a  great  object, 
but  the  means  at  his  disposal  were  very  small.  He  had  buely 
two  months  in  which  to  accomplish  it,  besides  finding  the 
ilussiau  naturalist,  and  he  was  cramped  by  his  orders,  which 
confined  him  to  the  eastern  limit  of  148°  E.  long.,  jurt  tie 
longitude  of  Port  Moresby.  It  was  fortunate  that  his  own 
good  sense,  and  a  paragraph  in  those  orders,  which  allowed 
Etm  under  certain  circumstances  to  break  them,  enabled  him 
after  alt  to  carry  out  lus  purpose.    We  bare  oo  doubt  that  some 
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people,  who,  reckoning  up  the  various  surveying  expeditions 
in  the  South  Seas  and  Australian  waters,  will  say,  '  \rhy,  has 
'  not  New  Guinea  been  long  since  explored  ?  Is  there  any  part 
■  of  its  seaboard  still  to  be  discovered  V  The  exclamation  may 
t>e  natnral,  but  the  inference  implied  in  it  is  false.  Borgain-t 
rille,  D'Entrecasteaux,  D'Urville,  and  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
\aA  all  seen  what  they  took  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Xew  Guinea,  but  they  gave  its  coral  reefs  too  wide  a  berth, 
md  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  define  the  outline  of  the 
and.  Even  the  '  Blanche,'  the  year  before,  had  approached  the 
astern  shore  of  New  Guinea  from  ENE.,  but,  falling  on  danger- 
ins  shoals,  had  anchored  thirty-four  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
)f  the  mainland,  and  retraced  her  st«ps  the  following  day,  reporb- 
ngthat  the  south-east  extremity  of  New  Guinea  was  formed  of 
I  number  of  high  islands.  It  is  the  glory  of  Captain  Moresby, 
hat  by  resolutely  grappling  with  the  land  he  has  really  dis- 
nvered  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  east  end  of  New 
jruinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  had  been 
ireviously  laid  down  as  the  mainland,  while  portions  of  the 
nioland  appear  on  charts  as  islands.  The  reader  who  wishes 
eally  to  see  what  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
ru  before  the  explorations  of  the  '  Ba^isk '  should  look  at 
he  map  contained  in  this  volume.  He  will  there  see  how 
ompletely  the  configuration  of  this  portion  of  the  island  had 
■een  mistaken  by  previous  discoverers.  Indeed  we  know  of 
10  greater  instance  of  false  surveying,  except  that  AntarctJo 
oDtinent,  discovered  by  tlie  American  Commodore  Wilks, 
rbich  was  sailed  over  by  the  '  Challenger  *  on  her  recent 
oyage. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Moresby  that  he  has  now 
ccurately  laid  down  several  hundred  miles  of  a  coast  which 
«fore  mily  existed  in  ima^nation ;  nor  is  this  the  case  with 
Jew  Guinea  alone.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux 
slands  beyond  the  South-east  Cape,  which,  though  named 
fter  that  navigator,  were  never  visited  by  him,  and  were  so 
nknown  to  the  scientific  world,  that  in  the  sailing  directions 
upplied  to  the  '  Basilisk  '  it  was  suggested  that  they  would 
Tobably  be  found  not  to  be  islands  at  all,  but  an  integral  part 
f  New  Guinea.  If  we  ask  why  it  is  that  previous  uaviga- 
on  have  left  the  geography  of  the  south-east  end  of  New 
rainea  in  such  a  nebulous  state,  it  will  he  found  in  the  fact 
hat  the  approach  to  the  island  from  that  quarter  is  guarded 
y  the  enormous  coral  barrier  called  the  Louisiade  Heef,  which 
xtends  from  Teste  Island  to  the  east  for  200  miles,  and  is 
«aten  by  continnal  surf,  and  exposed  for  eight  months  in  th^ 
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Tear  to  the  S.E.  monsoon,  besides  being  beset  b;  strong  k 
bafflinj;  cuTrents.  Then,  aeain,  the  natives  were  supposed 
be  peculiarly  ferocious,  so  that  Borgiunville,  even  in  his  d 
tressed  condition,  preferred  to  beat  to  windward,  round  t 
entire  Louiuiade  group,  rather  than  seek  a  passage  round  Ni 
Guinea  on  his  way  to  the  Dutch  settlements.  Should  sucl: 
passage  be  found  through  the  Louisiade  Beef,  the  navigati 
between  Australia  ana  North-east  New  Guinea  would 
opened  up,  and  a  far  shorter  route  between  Australia  a 
China  would  be  discovered.  Capt^  Moresby  had  a  conv 
tion  that  such  a  passage  existed,  just  as  he  had  found  Baaili 
Passage  through  the  reef  off  the  south  coast  of  New  Guiue 
and  strong  in  this  feeling,  he  steered  on  April  9th  for  Tei 
Island,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  then  supposed  south-e&ste 
extremity  of  New  Guinea.  This  island  had  been  sighted,  I; 
not  viflit«d,  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley.  It  was  found  to 
fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  who,  though  cannibals,  w< 
not  otherwise  offensive.  They  had  never  seen  white  men,  a 
when  coaxed  on  board  were  ludicrously  afraid  of  sheep,  whi 
they  thought  a  ferocious  animaL  Hoop-iron  here  was  in  gn 
demand,  but  even  cocked-hats,  manufactured  out  of  nei 
papers,  for  a  time  had  their  value.  '  The  good  feeling  shoi 
'  to  us  by  these  poor  savages,'  eays  Captain  Moresby, '  was 
'  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  for  every  reason ;  not  the  Iq 
'  being  that  any  hostility  on  their  part  would  have  hindert 
'  or  even  stopped,  our  work,'  That  work  was  more  seric 
than  the  contemplation  of  any  savages,  however  interestii 
and  Capt^n  Moresby  now  prepar^  to  accomplish  it 
climbing  to  the  top  of  Teste  Island,  600  feet  high,  and  taki 
a  good  survey  of  ^e  New  Guinea  coast.  Here  he  had  an  < 
perience  something  like  Captmn  Lawson's.  The  hUl  seem 
covered  with  a  velvet  sward  of  emerald  grass,  but  on  cla 
acquiuntance  the  grass  turned  out  to  be  coarse,  sharp-edgi 
and  prickly ;  it  was  also  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  hu 
Through  Uiis  the  party  had  to  force  their  way,  the  lead 
throwing  himself  bodily  forward  and  pressing  down  the  gn 
by  his  dead  weight,  while  the  rest  followed,  each  becomii 
Iwder  in  his  turn.  This  was  such  hard  work  that  one, 
least,  of  the  party  gave  in;  the  rest,  after  two  hours'  U. 
stood  at  the  top,  with  clothes  torn  to  tatters  and  lacerat 
skins.  But  what  of  that  ?  a  glorious  prospect  rewarded  thei 
There  lay  the  south-east  end  of  New  Guinea,  with  its  gre 
mountain  chun,  cleft  suddenly  in  twain  by  a  bright  hi 
thread  that  lay  across  it.  That  was  enough  to  indicate  th 
water  lay  between  them  and  the  true  south-east  extremity 
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he  island.  This  happeaed  on  Guod  Friday,  and  resolted 
lie  discovery  of  Fortescue  Struts,  cutting  off  nearly  fourt 
niles  of  New  Guinea,  and  forming  them  into  MoreBoy  Isla 
rhua  one  channel  round  the  great  island  was  opened,  but  m 
■emaincd  behind.  By  a  boat-expedition  it  was  discovered  1 
Ktween  Fortescue  Straits  and  the  main  there  was  yet  anot 
tland,  and  another  and  safer  channel.  The  island  was  nat 
ifler  the  '  Basilisk,'  and  the  channel,  the  future  hifrhwaj 
^ia,  China  Struts.  To  these  discoveries  were  added  Haj 
island  and  Heath  Island,  the  latter  of  which  affords  a  i 
iroapect  of  a  great  rounded  bluff,  which  dips  from  a  hei 
if  2,000  feet  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  strait.  This  is 
oajestic  termination  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange,  called  a 
hat  enterprising  and  lamented  discoverer,  and,  at  the  » 
ime,  the  south-eastemmost  foreland  of  New  Guinea.  Feel 
II  the  importance  of  these  discoveries.  Captain  Moresby 
olved  to  occupy  the  new  territoir  in  a  formal  manner, : 
has  to  annex  them  to  the  British  dominions.  On  April  24 
873,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall  co< 
lut  tree,  ou  Hayter  Island,  uader  salutes  and  a  guard 
lonour,  while  the  following  proclamation  was  read : — 
'I,  John  Moresby,  Captaia  in  the  Kojal  Navy,  commandiDg  H.I 
Basilisk,"  having  discovered  three  considerable  islandn,  from  hei 
DTth  to  be  known  as  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  Basilisk  Islands,  off 
ut  coast  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  various  groups  of  detac 
ileta ;  and  deeming  that  the  possession  of  these  islands  may  herei 
rove  of  conaiderable  importance,  do  hereby,  by  right  of  discoT 
ike  poBsesaion  of  all  the  aibresaid  islands  and  ialuts  within  the 
kllela  of  10°  25'  and  10°  40'  south  latitude,  and  between  the  : 
idiaos  of  150°  35'  and  151°  20'  eaat  longitude,  in  the  name  and 
«balf  of  Her  Moat  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs 
OGcessors;  In  token  wheteof  I  have  hoisted  and  saluted  the  Bri 
lag  on  the  shores  of  these  islands.' 

While  these  important  proceedings  were  going  on, 
ew  natives,  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil,  looked  on  y, 
mazement,  little  guessing  how  much  they  were  concemec 
hem.  The  salute  and  cheers  of  the  '  Basilisks 'drove  them  of 
error  to  the  bush,  whence  they  will  one  day  emei^e  to  i 
bat  the  ownership  of  the  soil  passed  away  from  them  on  t 
nemorable  day.  When  the  '  Basilisk '  doubled  the  grim  fo 
and  which  looks  down  on  China  Str^t,  she  opened  a  great  b 
rhich  was  named  Milne  Bay,  after  a  well-known  Lord  of 
Umiralty,  and  beyond  that  arrived  at  the  true  Bast  Ci 
ff  New  Guinea.  By  this  time  the  term  allotted  to  Capt 
Moresby   by   his  instructions   had  more  than   expired,   t 
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geographically  he  had  far  exceeded  his  limits.  The '  Bsailisk ' 
therefore  returned  to  Somerset,  whence  she  started  on  May  24th, 
bidding  that  unpromisiDg  set^ement,  what  eTeryone  on  board 
thought  would  be  an  eternal  farewell.  On  tiune  21st  she 
reached  Brisbane,  and  on  July  2nd  was  safe  at  Sydney,  where 
the  ship  was  thronged  with  the  curious  anxious  to  hearthe  last 
news  of  New  Guinea,  the  golden  island  of  their  expectatioiia. 
No  wonder  the  sailors  found  a  ready  bargain  for  their  lumber 
dead  and  alive.  A  New  Guinea  pig  in  [mrticular  was  sold  at 
once  for  51.,  immediately  shaved  by  its  new  owner,  painted  in 
Btripes  of  many  colours,  and  otherwise  decorated.  It  was  then 
exhibited  as  the  'wonderful  New  Groinea  Pig,'  brought  bj 
'  H.M.S.  Basilisk,'  at  a  charge  of  six-pence  a  head,  with  ■ 
result,  adds  Captain  Moresby,  which  answered  l^e  noBt . 
eai^uine  expectations  of  the  spirited  purchaser. 

But  besides  the  ignorant  public,  others  in  authority  took  an 
interest  in  Captain  Moresby's  discoveries,  and  his  wish  to 
return  to  England  by  the  route  which  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  was  agreed  to  with  the  socnewhst  niggardly  stipula- 
tion that  his  surveys  on  the  New  Guinea  coast  were  not  to 
exceed  six  weeks.  This  leave  came  to  the  '  Basilisk '  while  she 
was  at  New  Zealand,  and  whence  she  could  scarcely  be  spared; 
but  at  last,  all  obstacles  overcome,  the  '  Basilisk,'  now  accom- 
panied by  the  schooner  '  Sandfly,'  sailed  from  Sydney,  whitiier 
she  had  gone  to  refit,  on  February  1,  1874.  Their  first  week 
at  sea  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  strong  currents, 
and  it  was  not  till  February  17th  that  they  neared  Teste 
Island,  which  they  reached  on  the  20th ;  the  only  accident 
on  the  way  being  that  Mr.  Mudge,  the  cheery  boatsnum,  fell 
overboard  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  was  nearly  drowned,  being  only 
rescued  by  the  exertions  of  a  gallant  boat's  crew.  -  Though  sii 
weeks  were  all  that  the  instructions  allowed  Captain  Moresby 
to  spend  on  the  prosecution  of  his  survey  round  the  East  Cape 
of  New  Guinea  and  along  its  unknown  northern  shore,  he 
wisely  resolved  to  begin  his  operations  by  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  space  between  Teste  Island  and  East  C^w,  and 
to  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  an  available  entrance  to 
the  new  route  existed  both  for  large  steamers  and  sailii^ 
vessels.  The  year  before  we  have  seen  that  he  first  thought 
Fortescue  Strait  was  the  real  road  to  China ;  then  he  changed 
his  preference  to  China  Strait ;  but  the  result  of  his  sumy  in 
1874  convinced  him  thatthe  true  channel  was  ronnd  the  east  end 
of  Moresby  Island,  between  Grant  and  Shortland  Islands,  b3 
may  be  seen  more  clearly  on  the  map.  This  fact  established, 
Captain  Moresby  paid  tii&  first  visit  to  the  D'Entrecaateaux 
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rroup,  the  existence  of  which  as  islands  he  eettled  beyoR' 
loubt.  They  culminated  in  mountains  7,000  feet  high, 
iiough  hitherto  untrodden  by  civilised  man,  the  *  Basili 
bund  the  inliabitanta  friendly  and  communicative.  The 
if  the  time  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  was  spent  in  surve 
ind  layiiig  down  the  accurate  position  of  several  bays  and  1 
unda  una  islands  at  the  east  end  of  New  Cruinea  and 
) 'En trecasteaux  group.  On  April  27th  the  '  Baslisli's '  '. 
Fas  turned  towards  the  westward  to  complete  a  running  su 
f  the  unknown  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This 
iso  the  way  home,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  crew,  who 
iidergoue  great  hardships,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
icked  by  fever  of  a  niild  type,  which,  though  not  positi 
angerous,  was  prostrating. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
ortheni  and  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea.  On 
itter  there  is  uo  outlying  barrier  reef;  the  shores,  insteai 
belving  outwards,  are  steep  to,  aud  the  mountains  run  d 
)  the  coast.  There  are  few  harbours,  but  several  open 
borages.  Speaking  generally,  the  coast  here,  from  East  C 
}  Cape  Cretin,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  k  a  series  of 
eadlands  rimning  out  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  Into  the 
ith  deep  bays  between ;  a  configuration  which  much  iacre: 
lie  labour  of  the  exploration.  Thus  in  succession  the '  Basil 
iscovered  aud  named  Goodenough  Bay,  Ward  Hunt's  St 
nd  Cape  Vogel,  after  the  enterprising  premier  of  New  Zeal, 
n  succession  followed  Bentley  Bay  and  Cape  Ducie 
)liads  Bay,  and  Cape  Prere  and  Cape  Bartle,  all  discov< 
nd  named.  After  Cape  Vogel  the  land  trends  away  W& 
)r  nearly  fifty  miles,  when  another  lofty  promontory  runs 
)r  forty  miles,  and  above  it  a  double-peaked  mountain  i 
,000  feet  high.  These  features  were  so  striking  that  C 
tin  Moresby  resolved  to  honour  them  with  great  names, 
ape  therefore  is  Cape  Nelson,  and  the  two  summits  of 
lountaiu  are  Mounts  Victory  aud  Trafalgar,  while  the  g 
ay  above  which  they  culminate  is  CoUingwood  Bay.  Roun< 
'ape  Nelson  they  came  in  contact  with  the  natives,  who  v 
oite  naked,  repulsive-looking  beings.  They  were  dark, 
fore  their  hair  in  long  ugly  ringlets  like  pipe  stems.  Y 
f  Cape  Nelson  another  large  bay  was  discovered,  and  na 
fter  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  The  western 
remity  of  this  bay,  dimly  seen  by  D'Eutrecasteaux,  6gure 
is  chart  as  Cape  Sudest,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  so 
ttt  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  a  fact  which  in  itself  ia  s 
lent  to  show   what  a  flood  of  new  light  has  been  throwi 
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:hia  portion  of  that  island  by  the  yoyw;e  of  the  '  Baailigk 
Da  May  7th  they  reached  a  point  of  land  in  lat,  6°  10'  S.  ani 
long.  148°  12'  E.,  which,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  aoundingt 
pras  named  Cautious  Point,  but  it  was  worthy  of  that  appella 
lion  for  another  reason ;  here  they  fell  for  the  first  time  oi 
]ecidedly  hostile  natives,  who  met  them  with  war-songs  am 
lefiance.  Worse  than  this,  they  tried  to  cut  oH  a  woodtii] 
party  which  had  landed  from  the  ahip,  and  would  probabl 
liave  turned  their  hands  to  massacre  had  not  Captain  Moresby 
irith  great  presence  of  mind,  fired  a  snap  shot  at  the  leadin 
savage.  The  bullet  took  effect  on  his  shield,  and  spun  hii 
somplctely  round,  but  did  not  wound  him.  There  was  no  nee 
to  fire  again,  for  the  whole  body  of  warriors  turned  at  one 
in  consternation,  and  ran  for  their  canoes,  chased  down  to  Ui 
beach  by  the  sailors.  This  bay,  which  will  prove  to  he  on 
)f  the  best  anchorages  on  the  north  coast,  was  named  Traitor 
Bay  on  account  of  the  perfidious  attempt  of  the  natives. 

After  Traitors'  Bay  their  surveying  work  was  nearly  dont 
but  the  '  Basilisk '  continued  her  running  survey  of  the  coast  fi 
250  miles  further,  as  far  as  Astrolabe  Gulf,  as  it  was  bi 
slightly  known.  Between  Cape  Cretin  and  Dampier's  Ca[ 
a  grand  range  of  mountains  was  revealed,  which,  though  ni 
equal  to  the  Mount  Hercules  of  Captain  Lawson,  lift  the 
heads  11,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  grandest  peal 
close  together  were  named,  the  one  Gladstone  and  the  otbi 
Dbraeli,  and  Captain  Moresby,  in  spite  of  the  impartialit 
with  which  he  assigns  his  names  without  respect  of  party,  aJi 
the  pious  '  wish  that  one  of  these  great  antitypes  may  emer^ 
'  ere  long  from  the  clouds  in  which  he  has  veiled  his  lofty  bro¥ 
'  and  front  his  rival  as  of  old.'  So  they  ran  along  the  norl 
coast  until,  on  May  27th,  the  '  Basilisk '  reached  the  eoatei 
extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  was  only  a  week's  Kail  fro 
Amboyna.  By  this  time  the  old  ship  was  in  a  very  rusi 
condition,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  into  a  better  ata' 
to  meet  the  Dutch  men  of  war  at  Amboyna.  These  rep^ 
were  done  in  Threshold  Bay,  forty-six  miles  south  of  tl 
Equator,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kajah  of  Salwatti,  who  is  tl 
supreme  ruler  iu  those  parts.  He  appeared  before  the  ne 
arrivals  in  a  twofold  capacity,  once  as  a  Kajah  in  great  poia 
and  again  later  on  in  the  day  as  a  dealer  in  bird  ekios,  i 
which  capacity  he  made  such  keen  bargains  that  the  officers  > 
the  '  Basilisk  '  repented  of  them  at  their  leisure.  He  was  vei 
glad  to  see  the  Engibb,  as  under  all  the  circumstances  he  wc 
might  be,  and  held  the  Dutch  in  small  esteem,  possibly  becau 
they  were  as  keen  in  their  bargains  as  himself. 
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On  the  30th  of  Majr  the  'Basilisk'  finally  quitted  Kev 
Guinea,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  reached  Amboyna,  where  her 
officers  and  crew  met  with  every  attention  from  the  Dutch. 
C^>tain  Moresby  had  now  accomplished  all  his  lUBtructions 
except  one.  He  had  BUppressed  kidnapping,  surveyed  Torres 
Straits,  and  in  Bpite  of  the  Admiralty,  tarned  over  an  entirely 
new  pt^e  in  the  discovery  of  New  Guinea ;  but  he  had  not 
discovered  the  Russian  naturahst,  Miklucko  Macklay,  con- 
cerning whose  fate  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  all  possible 
inquiry.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficolty  of  such  a 
({uest.  Miklucko  Macklay  was  not  found  by  Captain  Moresby 
in  New  Guinea,  but  he  fell  upon  him  at  Ambnyna,  whither  he 
had  been  brought  by  a  fiussian  frigate  sent  specially  for  the 
pun>oee  from  Astrolabe  Bay.  He  was  in  a  deplorable  state  rtf 
health,  and  had  not  penetrated  into  the  interior.  He  described 
the  Papuans  of  that  part  of  the  island  as  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
He  had  never  heard  of  wars  or  fightings,  and  in  this  respect 
his  experiences  seem  to  confirm  those  of  Captain  Moresby. 

Of  the  remaining  voyage  of  the  '  Basilisk '  little  remains 
worthy  of  narration.    On  toe  29th  of  June  she  reached  Singa- 

Sore,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  her  pennant  was  pulled 
Dwn  at  Sheemess,  afler  an  eventful  commission  whicn  had 
lasted  thirty-three  days  short  of  four  years. 

The  remainder  of  Captain  Moresby's  book  is  devoted  to  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  '  our  duty  to  New  Guinea,'  and  to 
another  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  latter 
we  may  leave  to  confute  himself.  It  is  twice  slaying  the  slain 
to  anatomise  his  statements  with  the  ciuel  particularity  which 
Captain  Moresby's  experiences  enable  him  to  bring  to  bear 
on  that  geographical  romance.  But  as  for  '  our  duty  to  New 
'  Guinea,'  we  have  already  intimated  that  we  do  not  f^ee  with 
Captain  Moresby  as  to  the  paramount  necessi^  of  immediately 
seizing  and  occupying  that  immense  island.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  fear  that  other  nations  will  rush  in,  this  very  voyage 
of  the  '  Basilisk,'  which  has  circumnavigated  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  island,  shows  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foreisi 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Papuans.  Even  the  Dut^ 
who  have  been  for  centuries  trying  to  establish  themselves  at 
the  western  end  close  to  their  settlements  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
have  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  Rajah  of  Salwatti  is  in- 
dependent in  Threshold  Bay,  under  their  very  noses.  All  that 
their  interference  has  brought  about  is  to  bring  them  rather 
into  disrepute.  We  observe  by  the  latest  maps  that  thw  stiU 
claim  about  half  the  island,  but  it  is  easy  to  claim,  and  very 
hard  to  occupy.     As  for  the  journeys  of  natoralists,  like  the 
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Xussiftn  Miklucko  Macklajr  and  the  Italians  d'Albertia  an 
Seccari,  they  are  purely  scientific,  and  not  connected  w>th  an 
[ynastic  influences.  If  we  add  to  this  that  a  great  portion  < 
he  south  coast  is  little  better  than  a  continuous  mangroT 
iwanap  and  proverbially  malariouB,  while  the  natives  m  th 
lorth,  as  in  Traitors'  Bay,  are  ferodous  and  hostile,  beside 
leing  numerous,  we  think,  that  for  some  time  to  ccnne,  our  dut 
0  New  Guinea  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  '  Challenger '  when  eh 
oucfaed  a  year  ago  at  Port  Hnmboldt  on  the  north-east  ootui 
bund  the  savages  '  in  ail  their  native  and  naked  grandeur; 
irmed  with  spears  and  bows,  and  standing  with  arrows  drawi 
o  the  head  against  landing  parties.  The  day  may  arriv' 
rhen,  as  the  Tyber  overflowed  into  the  Orontes,  so  Australia 
riled  with  a  superabundant  population,  will  throw  herself  fo 
beer  want  of  room  on  New  Guinea ;  but  that  day  is,  humanl; 
peaking,  ages  off;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  tb 
[uestion  when  it  arises.  We  say  this  with  the  highest  respec 
or  Captain  Moresby's  e^graphical  discoveries,  and  for  th 
latieuce  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  explorations  in  th< 
>few  Guinea  waters  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  It  is  onl; 
rith  his  Political  and  annexing  notions  that  we  are  incUnei 
0  quarrel;  let  him  be  content  with  having  advanced  geo 
;raphical  knowledge,  not  one  step,  but  many  steps.  Thos 
teps  of  science  can  never  be  retraced.  They  never  lead  back 
lut  ever  onward.  But  political  speculations  on  the  futur 
lestiny  of  New  Guinea  are  uncertain  and  likely  to  prov 
Elusory,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are  bas^  oi 
lazy  speculations  and  ardent  anticipations  which  rest  on  n 
urer  basis  than  the  lively  imaginations  out  of  which  they  havi 
prung.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  England  and  Austrtli 
F  ^e  new  highway  to  China,  which  Captain  Moresby  hs 
indoubtedly  discovered,  be  made  secure  by  the  occupadon  o 
.  cape  or  an  island  or  two  which  command  the  channel  througl 
he  Iioubiade  Reef;  but  as  for  the  colonisation  and  occupatiu 
f  New  Guinea,  they  are  likely  to  burn  the  fingers  of  ant 
*ower  that  attempts  them. 
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Art.  X. — Memoir  of  Viscount  Althorp,  Earl  Speun-r. 
the  late  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart     8vo.     Lond 


This  is  a  book  of  great  merit.  Avoiding  the  fault  of  mo< 
biographers,  that  of  flooding  their  p^ee  with  correapt 
nee  wJiicn  has  lost  its  interest,  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
xuBpresaed  within  a  single  volume  the  life  of  one  of  the  t 
prominent  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and  has  not  omittec 
induly  abridged,  a  single  circumstance  of  interest  which 
labject  comprised.  The  work  Vas  long  retuned  in  an  inc 
iWie  state  br  its  late  acoomplisbed  author,  and  we  were 
nitted  to  quote  trom  the  then  unfinished  fragment  some  y 
igff  in  reviewing  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Brougham, 
iresent  editor,  Sir  Henry  Le  Marchant,  is  responsible  ft 
iQaU  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  he  has  execi 
lis  part  with  care  and  fidelity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  best  known  by  his  cour 
itle  of  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
jcader  of  the  House  of  Conmions  in  the  memorable  Govi 
Dent  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Althorp  was  the  son  of  the  ] 
ipeocer  whose  administration  at  the  Admiralty  during 
arlier  years  of  the  revolutionary  war  distinguished  him  as 
if  the  few  statesmen  of  capacity  who  served  under  Mr.  ] 
iWl  Spencer  was  moreover  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  science 
ead  Cicero  with  Gibbon  in  the  library  at  Althorp,  and  wf 
lave  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  chair  of  the  Ki 
Society,  had  not  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline  the  honi 
He  had  lived,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  *  with  the  very  1 
society  all  his  life,  foreign  as  well  as  English.  He  was 
of  anecdote  accordingly,  and  his  mode  of  relating  was  ex 
lent,  being  both  succinct  and  accurate,  and  so  were  all 
polirical  recollections,  of  which  he  had  the  richest  stor 
■hnost  any  man  I  have  known.'  Lord  Althorp's  motht 
escribed  by  Gibbon  as  '  a  charming  woman,  who,  with  st 
and  spirit,  has  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.' 
>pencer  House,  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  min; 
nth  statesmen  and  courtiers,  formed  a  society  not  less 
nctive  than  that  of  Holland  House  in  the  next  generation 

John  Charles,  Viscount  Althorp,  and  third  Earl  Spei 
-the  subject  of  this  memoir — was  bom  at  Spencer  Houae 
ilay  30, 1782.  It  had  once  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Spet 
D  be  his  own  bic^rapber.  '  My  intention,'  he  says,  '  is  to  w 
down  literally  my  own  recollections.  ...     I  intend  to  st 
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'  without  «ay  reserve,  my  opinion  of  the  characters  and  motiTes 
'  of  tboae  whose  actions  will  he  brought  nuder  view  -,  and 
'  among  otheTs,  I  shall  most  nnreBervedlj  state  my  opinion  f£ 
'  myself,  and  avow  all  the  motiTes,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 

*  which  have  operated  on  my  conduct     In  doinz  this,  I  shill 

*  eodeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  partiality,  and  I  hope  that 
'  the  temper  of  my  mind  is  such  that  I  am  not  likely  to  put  a 
'  worse  constructinn  upon  the  motives  of  others  than  tleir 
'  apparent  conduct  requires,     I  shall  begin  with  my  eariiest 

*  recollections.     These,  of  course,  will  apply  to  a  period  of  life 

*  which  can  be  but  little  interesting ;  out  even  this  may  be 
'  useful,  as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  my  owb 
'  character,  and  may  perhaps  point  out  why  it  has  been,  that  ■ 
'  man  without  education,  and  possessed  of  such  very  aleudtr 

*  natural  abilities,  should  have  risen  to  such  high  eminence  u 

*  I  have,  and  should  have  possessed  the  power,  which  up  to 
'  the  period  of  my  quitting  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  my 
'  fate  to  enjoy.'  This  plan,  however,  for  some  reason  which  it 
unexplained,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Two  brief 
graphs  containing  the  writer's  recollections  of  his  gtt 
and  grandmother  follow  the  passage  we  have  quotra, 
them  the  intended  but  unexecuted  memoir  abruptly  tenni- 
nstes. 

Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has  endeavoured  to  supply  tbe 
place  of  the  work  thus  abandoned  at  the  commencement.  Hit 
long  friendship  with  Lord  Althorp,  and  his  personal  knowled^ 
of  the  political  transactions  in  which  Lonl  Althorp  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  rendered  Sir  Denis  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  task ;  while  the  judgment  and  good  taste  with  which  it 
has  been  executed  remove  the  objection  which  sometimes  exists 
to  the  publication  of  contemporary  political  memoirs.  The 
events  which  form  the  principal  sul^ect  of  this  memoir  are 
precisely  the  same,  in  point  of  time,  as  those  which  are  des- 
cribed with  even  greater  minuteness  in  Mr.  Charles  Greville's 
Journals ;  but  as  forty  years  or  more  have  now  elapsed  since 
they  occurred,  we  cannot  regard  such  disclosures  as  premature, 
and  they  may  now  be  discussed  without  any  of  the  pas^on  and 
prejudice,  from  which  more  remote  periods  of  history  are  not 
yet  free.  There  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  at  this 
day  about  the  Revolution  of  1688  than  the  Revoktion  «f 
1830. 

The  family  papers  'placed  at  his  disposal  enabled  Sir  Deu* 
to  furnish  many  particulars  of  the  early  years  of  Lord  Althwp. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  tmaes,  his  childhood  was 
much  neglected.     He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  Swiss  footman; 
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lus  eighth  year  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  after  ren 
ere  tea  years  without  disUnctioD,  he  was  sent  to  Cam) 
t  that  time  young  men  of  rank  entered  the  University 
'eat  dieadTantages.  They  were  entitled  to  their  ( 
thout  examination ;  they  were  not  required  to  attend  < 
;turea ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  compete  for  honout 
ey  were  practically  exempted  from  discipline.  Nererl 
tti  the  aid  of  an  ahle  tutor,  Mr.  Allen,  afterwards  Bit 
ly,  in  his  second  year  of  residence,  our  young  Viscoi 
ined  the  first  place  in  the  first  class  at  Trinity  wit 
mpetitors  as  Parke,  afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale,  ai 
ryme.  Having  achieved  this  distinction.  Lord  1 
Med  his  hooks.  The  last  year  of  his  residence  at  the  1 
y  was  given  up  to  hunting,  racing,  and  betting ;  ani 

left  college  on  taking  his  master's  degree  in  18 
bts  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  During  th 
ace  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent  upon  the  ordinary  Coni 
ir;  but  from  an  almost  rustic  indifference  to  polite  coi 

refused  to  avul  himself  of  his  introductions,  am 
sated,  on  his  return  to  England,  of  being  unable  b 
tnch. 

In  1804,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Althc 
tnmed  to  Parliament  for  the  close  borough  of  Okehu 
It  he  seemed  to  have  as  little  taste  for  public  life 
ihionable  pursuits.  He  took  no  part  in  debate,  and 
tended  a  (^vision.  Yet  his  father's  efforts  to  push  h 
utI  were  unabated.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs  retui 
wer  with  Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  S 
iTing  joined  the  new  administration  as  Secretary  of 
tained  for  his  son  the  place  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasu 
dnced  him  to  stand  for  the  vacancy  in  the  representi 
imbridge  University.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  tl 
hesion  of  the  several  parties  which  contributed  to  the 
>n  of  the  broad-bottomed  Government  that  a  Cabinet  S 
otdd  send  his  son,  also  a  member  of  the  administra 
tpose  his  principal  colleague  ;  the  other  Whig  candii 
e  University  being  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor 
xcheqner.  Such  a  proceeding  in  these  days  would  1 
lered  hardly  consistent  with  decency  or  good  faitl 
ider  the  most  casual  and  temporary  coalition  of  partii 

the  last  century  it  was  a  common  practice  for  mem 
I  adminbtration  to  oppose  each  other,  not  only  on  tl 
Dga,  but  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  in  defend 
ipcnntment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Ellenborough. 
vj  Cabinet,  vehemently  denied  the  responsibility 
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Cabinet  Coancil  as  a  collective  body  for  tbe  measures  of  ad 
iQioiBtration.  The  contest  for  the  Univeraity  ended  in  thi 
return  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  a  majority  o 
more  than  two  to  one  OTer  hia  official  subordinate.  At  thi 
general  election  irhich  took  place  a  few  months  after,  Lon 
Althorp  was  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  a  seat  which  bi 
retained  until  his  succession  to  the  Upper  House.  Thi 
Ministry  scarcely  survived  their  first  year  of  office.  Thi 
death  of  Air.  Fox  in  the  autumn  of  1806  had  disclosed  thi 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Coalition ;  a  feeble  and  hesitatini 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  deal  with  a  fragment  o 
the  Catholic  question  afforded  the  King,  with  the  assistance  o 
the  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet,  the  opportunity  which  ^v 
been  eagerly  watched  of  putting  a  period  to  its  existence.  Thi 
Ministers  were  required  by  his  Majesty  to  pledge  themselve 
in  writing,  not  only  not  to  renew  the  measure  of  partial  reiie 
which  they  had  abandoned,  bat  never  more  to  propose  anytkim 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question.  A  demand  so  inconsiaten 
with  the  duty  of  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  onli 
an  offensive  form  of  dismissal ;  and  tbe  Whigs  retired,  >fte 
having  rendered  their  single  year  of  office  for  ever  memorabli 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Lord  Althorp  took  an  activi 
part  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  tbe  in 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when,  at  tlv 
instance  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  he  moved  and  carried  a  tesolutioi 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  resigned  the  commaut 
of  the  army,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  condno 
of  his  royal  highness,  should  not  be  pursued.  The  speech,  ii 
which  he  dealt  with  a  subject  which  had  given  rise  to  so  mucf 
icandal  and  controversy,  was  short,  sensible,  and  moderate. 
Up  to  this  time  Lord  Althorp  had  formed  no  party  attacii' 
ment.  He  had  been  educated  as  a  Tory,  and  his  father  hac 
been  a'  staunch  adherent  and  faithful  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  had  been  enjoined  by  hit 
mother  to  '  beware  of  Whigs ; '  but  it  so  happened  that  hii 
friends  and  associates  at  the  University  were  connected  wiCii 
Ijie  Opposition ;  and  Lord  Spencer  himself,  after  the  deadi  (A 
bis  great  chief,  inclined  to  the  sect  of  latitudinariaii  Toriee 
ifho  rejected  the  infallibility  of  the  Addingtons  and  tlw 
Percevitls.  Mr,  Fox  became  an  occasional  visitor  at  Spencei 
House  ;  and  the  charm  of  the  Whig  leader  could  har^y  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  youth  of  unfixed  opinions  and 
»ndid  temper.  Amoilg  Lord  AHborp's  Contemporaries  anil 
friends  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  old  C^posttioo 
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ere  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,'  Lord 
olkestone,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Impatient  of  control, 
gh-spirited  and  gifted  young  men  of  this  stamp  folloTred,  for 
e  most  part,  their  own  ardent  impulses  towards  reform  and 
ange :  and  in  the  absence  of  recognised  leaders,  Mr.  Whit- 
ead  and  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  had  the  greatest  influence  with 
e  party  of  progress.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
ncerted  action  on  the  great  qnestion  of  Parliamentary  Ke- 
rm,  and  the  other  changes  which  followed  in  the  track  of 
at  measure.  The  Opposition  therefore  soon  fell  back  upon 
eir  old  divbioos.  The  party  Whigs,  whose  leading  doctrine 
IS  to  displace  the  Tories,  were  averse  to  organic  changes ; 
lile  the  reforming  Whigs  looked  forward  to  power  as  the 
ians  of  effecting  radical  reforms.  It  was  with  this  latter 
:tion  that  Lord  Althorp  connected  himself, 
i'or  some  years,  however,  Lord  Altborp  took  little  intereat- 
politics.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House,  and  still  more 
rely  with  effect;  nevertheless,  he  was  gradually  acquiring 
eputation  for  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  be- 
mo  known  by  the  appellation  of '  honest  Jack  Althorp.'  His 
le  was  mostly  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  field  sports,' 
fards  which  his  temperament  and  tastes  vehemently  inclined 
n.  Many  years  afler  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  that 
I  leading  pa^^sion  was  '  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt.'  He  waB 
lard  rider,  and  if  he  never  became  a  good  shot,  it  was  not 
'  want  of  practice.  He  kept  an  account  of  every  shot  he 
id ;  and  his  hunting  journals  contained  regular  and  minute/ 
lails  of  each  day's  sport.  For  some  yearslie  was  master  of 
i  Pytchley  hounds. 

Lon3  Althorp  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-two  before  he 
mght  of  marriage ;  and  so  little  disposed  had  he  been  to 
mge  his  condition,  that  he  wished  to  delegate  to  his  brother 
ibert  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  heir  of  a  great 
ate  to  perpetuate  his  line.  Within  a  year,  however,  bis 
lings  had  undergone  a  change. 

In  that  interval  be  had  made  the  acqiutintance  and  gainod  the  afTec- 
u  o£  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Acklom,  of  'Wiseton  Hall,  Notting- 
Diliire,  a  yoang  heiress,  about  ten  years  his  junior,  whom  he  married 
the  14th  of  April,  1814.  A  singular  diapensation  from  the  ordionry 
'»  of  courtship  alone  brought  him  this  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
«,  1  may  now  venture  to  say,  without  a  Mrioos  breach  of  confidence, 
I,  at  fiist,  all  on  the  lady's  dde.  Having  become  on  a  very  alight 
[oaiatonce  deeply  intereiited  in  Lord  Althorp,  ahe  contrived  to  let 
t  know  it — a  liuzardous  experiment,  only  to  be  justified  by  the  re- 
t,  which  ia  this  ioBtance  yias  a  very  aatisTactoiy  one,  for  a  more 
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attached  imd  united  couple  than  Lord  and  Lad^  Altliorp  perhaps  nerer 
existed,'     {Mtmoir,  p.  148.) 

Ijord  Althorp'a  marriage  to  Miss  Acklom  was  the  one  ro- 
mantic incident  of  his  life ;  but  it  threw  over  it  a  tinge  of 
enthuBiaem  and  devotion  which  remaiDed  with  him  to  the  end. 
Hia  biographer  fans,  therefore,  done  well  to  supply  us  with 
some  characteristic  details  of  the  young  lady  who  inspired  a 
plain  simple-hearted  country  gentleman  with  so  pure  a  passion 
and  such  lasting  regret.  Sir  Denis  relates  that  she  was  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  spirit,  and  that,  when  still  a  girt, 
she  contrived  to  obtain  from  Marsha!  Mortler,  commandant  of 
Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  a  pass  which  reacned 
herself  and  her  family  from  the  danger  of  being  consigned  to  > 
foreign  prison.  The  anecdote  is  interesting,  but  unfortunately 
Sir  Denis  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  all  the  particular! 
of  it  Marshal  Mortier  was  not  at  Vienna  at  that  time,  foria 
July  1809,  when  the  battle  of  "Wagram  was  fought,  he  w« 
serving  under  Suchet  in  Spain.  Mr.  Acklom  and  his  daughter 
found  themselves  at  Vienna  in  1805,  during  the  campaign,  not 
of  Wagram,  but  of  Austerlitz.  We  happen,  by  a  curioug  co- 
incidence, to  have  in  our  possession  the  journal  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller  with  Mr.  Acklom  at 
ikieX  time,  and  spent  that  memorable  winter  with  him  and  his 
femily  in  Vienna.  They  descended  the  Danube  ttwether,  and 
reached  the  Austrian  capital  on  October  28th.  War  imme- 
diately afterwards  broke  out,  and  the  position  of  British 
travellers  in  1805,  in  a  capital  threatened,  and  eventually  occu- 
pied, by  a  French  army  under  Napoleon,  was  somewhat 
perilous..  Nevertheless  they  resolved  to  stay  in  Vienna.  The 
mvasion  came ;  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  and  lost  od 
December  2nd ;  but  the  little  English  party  held  on,  and  Mr. 
Acklom  gave  them  their  Christmas  dinner.  In  fact  they  did 
not  leave  Vienna  at  all  until  some  time  after  the  French  troop« 
were  withdrawn ;  and  on  January  28th,  a  little  ball  was  givee 
by  one  of  the  party,  which  he  opened  with  Miss  Acklom  her- 
self, who  was  then  a  little  more  than  sixteen.  She  must, 
therefore,  have  been  five-and-twenty  when  she  married  Lord 
Althorp  nine  years  afterwards. 

Lord  Althorp's  married  life  was  passed  mostly  at  Wiseton, 
a  homely  manor-house,  which  had  been  the  fanuly-seat  of  the 
Ackloms  for  many  generations.  Lady  Althorp  had  travelled  a 
great  deal  witii  her  father  on  the  Continent,  but  in  EnglanJ 
her  life  had  been  that  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  a  character 
far  more  suited  to  the  simple  and  manly  tastes  of  her  husband 
than  that  of  a  lady  of  fashion.     And  she  was  passionatelj 
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Attached  to  her  own  eatate,  to  which  she  succeeded  on  Mr. 
Acklom'a  death.  The  domestic  happiness  of  this  well-assorted 
pair,  which  had  every  quality  of  endurance,  was  unhappily 
ahort-liTed.  In  the  fourth  year  of  their  union,  Lady  Althorp 
died  in  London  afler  ^ving  birth  to  a  still-bom  son.  '  When 
'  he  had  deposited  her  remains  in  thdr  last  resting  place,' 
says  Lord  Althorp's  biosrrapher, '  he  seemed  as  if  left  without 
'  an  object  on  euth,  Shnnking  even  from  the  affectionate 
attentions  of  his  family,  he  went  at  once  to  Wiseton,  where 
he  passed  several  months  in  complete  retirement.  His  chief 
occupation  was  in  reading  the  Bible.  At  first  he  was  per- 
plexed with  doubts  and  difficulties,  the  natural  result  of  a 
previoufi  (comparative)  neglect  of  religion,  but  these  gradually 
yielded  to  a  numble  and  earnest  search  after  truth.'  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Allen, 
some  time  after  his  bereavement,  he  writes : — 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  a  stat«  at  all  resembling  bappiaeaa ;  yet  I 
caimot  either  asy  that  I  am  miaerable.  Sometimes  I  am  one,  and  Bome- 
cimes  Iha  other.  If  I  waa  confideat  that  I  ahould  be  able  to  persevere 
—90  as  to  go  to  Heaven  and  again  be  with  Bather — I  should  feet  much 
happier;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  myaelf  from  my  past  experience, 
if  my  time  of  trial  here  is  to  be  a  long  one.  You  see  by  what  I  am 
saying  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you  aa  to  whether  my 
mind  is  really  recovering  its  tone  or  not.  If  by  recovering  the  tone  is 
meant  that  it  is  to  get  into  the  same  state  in  which  it  waa  befoie,  I 
ahonld  be  Very  soiry  that  it  should.  Of  all  my  farmer  puranits,  the 
only  one  in  which  I  now  take  any  intereet  is  farming — that  is,  breed- 
iog  of  stock ;  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  can  build  castles  in  the  air. 
I  have  been  reading,  of  conrae,  a  good  deal — my  two  lines  of  reading 
are  divinity  and  political  economy ;  the  first  to  do  myself  good ;  the 
other  to  enable  me  to  do  good  to  others.  I  read  them  alternately — first, 
a  treatise  on  one,  Hien  a  treatise  on  the  other ;  and,  if  you  can  recom- 
mend me  any  book  on  Divinity,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  do  so, 
because  the  habita  of  my  life  render  me  ignorant  aa  to  what  are  the 
beat  books  to  read.'    (P.  169.) 

Though  left  a  childless  widower- at  thirtr-siz.  Lord  Althorp 
never  sought  to  repair  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  His 
grief  was  lasting,  and  ever  after  hia  favourite  residence  was 
the  Norttingbamshire  manor-house,  which  had  few  attractions 
beyond  those  which  were  associated  with  the  memory  of  its 
former  mistresB, 

'Die  general  election  of  1818  drew  him  from  his  retirement, 
and  he  was  returned  to  tlie  new  Parliament  by  hia  former  con- 
stituency without  opposition.  His  marriage,  instead  of  with- 
drawing him  still  more  from  public  life,  seemed  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  fixing  and  methodising  his  political  action.     The 
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death  of  Mr.  Whitbread  in  1815,  according  to  our  author,  Id 
a  void  which  has  never  since  been  filled  up ;  but  we  Bhooli 
rather  Bay  that  it  was  filled  up,  and  that  too  very  shortly,  b 
Lord  Althorp  himself.  Mr.  Whitbread,  since  the  death  t 
Mr.  Fox,  had  been  the  leader  of  that  more  earnest  Bection  c 
the  Whig  party  which  appealed  to  public  opinion  with  a  bol 
and  definite  policy  in  contrast  to  the  negative  opposition  t 
discontented  politicians,  and  the  fading  traditions  of  the  grei 
Whig  families.  It  was  to  this  party  of  progress  and  n 
iana  that  Lord  Althorp  had  attached  himself  with  the  honei 
warmth  of  conviction,  Whitbread  had  been  his  friend  as  we 
as  his  political  gnide;  and  when  he  saw  the  party  dwindhn 
away  for  want  of  a  leader,  public  spirit,  prevailing  agaiust 
too  modest  sense  of  his  capacity  and  a  want  of  ambition,  in 
pelled  him  to  take  up  a  cause  which  never  stood  in  great 
need  of  honest  champions.  The  Tory  administration  was  seem 
of  a  majority  in  a  packed  Parliament,  which  instinctively  t 
garding  the  people  as  its  natural  enemy,  met  commercial  & 
tress  and  popular  discontent  with  saspensions  of  the  Habe 
Corpus,  the  curtailment  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  persecution 
the  Press.  Against  these  arbitrary  and  short-sighted  measnn 
Lord  Althorp  vehemently  insisted  that  the  true  remedies  we 
to  be  found  in  retrenchment,  an  improved  system  of  admini 
tration,  and  Parliamentary  Eeforra.  These  views  were  d 
nounced  by  the  party  in  power  as  seditious  and  dangerous,  ai 
were  even  regarded  by  many  of  the  Opposition  as  wild  ai 
exaggerated.  But  far  from  being  discouraged  by  denunciatj 
from  one  side  and  cold  support  from  the  other,  Lord  Althe 
became  more  determined  in  his  course ;  he  cast  aside  his  natoi 
reserve  and  indolence  ;  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at  iJ 
House ;  he  studied  public  business ;  and  during  the  followii 
sessions  he  spoke  with  knowledge  and  often  with  effect  op 
the  most  important  questions. 

The  depression  caused  by  his  great  bereavement  somewb 
impaired  his  energy ;  but  after  a  time  he  sought  the  refti] 
from  sorrow  which  a  healthy  mind  seldom  fails  to  find  in  ac6 
miployment.  He  took  in  hand  the  Insolvency  Laws,  ^i< 
had  been  long  undermining  the  commercial  credit  and  morab 
of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  frank 
avowed  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  sulge* 
and  readily  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  a  weak  government 
a  select  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  a  significant  admissi< 
of  his  growing  political  weight  that  Lord  Althorp  was  calli 
to  preside  over  this  committee ;  and  the  selection  was  amp 
justified ;  for  though  the  majority  of  the  committee  were  again 
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1,  he  succeeded  at  length  id  obtaining  th^  assent  to  a  repon 
ich,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the  chairman  desired,  forme 
:  foandation  of  a  substantia]  and  salutarj  amendment  of  tfa 
'.  The  next  subject  he  took  up  was  a  question  of  cognat 
iracter,  but  one  of  still  wider  range.  The  cheap  and  speed 
Dveiy  of  small  debts  should  be  an  elementary  part  of  CTcr 
tern  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  the  law  of  England  made  no  die 
:tion  between  a  debt  of  ten  pounds  and  one  of  a  thousan< 
mds.  The  want  of  a  summary  jurisdiction  for  petty  debt 
I  injurious  both  to  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.     To  th 

it  was  often  practically  a  denial  of  justice;  to  the  othe 
vas  oppressive,  and  frequently  ruinous.  Lord  Althorp' 
eated  efforts  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  palpable  evil  wer 
arted  by  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  not 
bstanding  the  powerful  assistance  of  Mr.  Feel ;  and  it  wa 

until  1846  that  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  wa 
cted  by  the  establishment  of  county  courts  throughout  th 
^om. 

jord  Althorp  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the  polic; 
repreeaioD,  with  whicn  alone  the  Tory  Grovemment  were 
isaal,  prepared  to  meet  the  portentous  disturbances  whic' 
;ated  the  country  in  1819-20 ;  and  in  the  committee  on  th 
v-Laws,  he  was  the  only  county  member  who  supportei 
.  Huskisson  in  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  proteo 

duties.  We  pass  on  to  a  critical  period — the  illness  ani 
rement  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827.  This  event  reveal© 
decay  into  which  the  old  Tory  party  had  fallen ;  and  wha 
I  of  still  more  gravity,  the  growing  discredit  of  the  princi 
1  upon  which  the  country  had  been  governed  for  the  las 
y  years.  So  long  as  the  enei^ies  of  the  nation  were  ab 
)ed  by  the  great  war  in  which  its  imperial  pride  and  securit; 
e  involved,  questions  of  domestic   policy  were  neglectei 

left  to  vulgar  and  violent  democrats,  who  adopted  th 
reme  principles  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  thus  th 
ion  passively  acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  opinion  b; 
al  enactments  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  afte 
Ive  years  of  peace  trade   had  revived,  a  new  generatioi 

arisen,  and  questions  of  reform  were  discussed  with  practi 

earnestness  by  men  of  character  and  ability,  who  conl 
ther  be  silenced  nor  intimidated.  Among  the  leading  poli 
ins  were  Canning,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Brougham,  Tierney 
rd  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Althorp,  all  of  a  cast  of  though 
re  or  less  liberal.  The  three  former  were  members  of  Lor 
'erpool's  administration  ;  and  when  Lord  Liverpool  becam 
ipacitated,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Whigs  to  assist  i: 
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the  formatioii  of  a  new  GrovemmeDt  under  CaDDing.  It 
generally  supposed,  although  the  secret  history  of  the  Coa 
tion  is  still  untold,  that  the  scheme  originated  with  Brougha: 
If  so,  it  muBt  be  acknowledged,  as  has  oeen  remarked  by  Lo 
Brougham's  latest  biographer,  that  the  combinatioa  was  a  d 
interested  one ;  for  the  Attorney-General  of  Queen  Caroli 
could  never  be  a  Minister  of  Geoi^e  IV. ;  but  unquestaonal: 
Brougham  did  give  the  Canning  AdmmiBtration  an  active  a 
efficient  support,  the  more  remarkable  as  this  partial  jui 
tion  of  the  Whigs  with  Canning  certiunly  did  not  obti 
the  general  approval  of  the  Opposition.  The  Whigs  w( 
divided.  Lord  Grey  attacked  it;  Lord  Althorp  and  Lu 
John  Bussell  did  not  join  it.  Lord  Althorp  distrusted  Ca 
ning,  and  could  see  no  advantage,  eitiier  to  the  party  or  t 
cause,  in  the  admission  of  three  Whigs  to  a  Cabinet  which  n 
not  to  include  Parliamentary  Beform,  Catholic  Emancipatii 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  cabinet  questions.  '  Wt 
'  good,'  he  asked, '  can  the  country  derive  from  our  access! 
'  to  office,  if  we  give  up  the  measures  which  formed  our  bi 

*  title  to  the  pubhc  support  ?  The  result  of  these  concessit 
'  will  be  a  divided  and  do-nothing  Government,  followed  v( 

*  soon   by  what  I  dread  most  of  all,  the  dissolution  of  I 

*  party.'  He  declared  that  Mr,  Canning's  unqualified  hostil 
to  Farliamentaiy  Beform  would  alone  prevent  his  crossing 
the  ministerial  side.  There  was,  no  doubt,  great  force  in  Li 
Aldiorp's  objections,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  Wh: 
concurred.  If  party  interests  only  were  to  be  consulted,  ti 
might  have  been  better  served  by  standing  aloof  than  by  st 
porting  a  Government  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  some  cardii 
points  of  their  policy.  But  there  were  other  consideratic 
which  might  actuate  an  Opposition  taking  a  large  view 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.  His  old  Tory  colle^ues  b 
refused  to  serve  under  Canning;  hb  friends  were  not  th 
friends,  nor  were  his  views  their  views.  He  might  be  boo 
upon  the  subject  of  rotten  boroughs  and  restricted  sufirag 
but  they  had  no  toleration  for  a  statesman  who  was  for  relai 
tion  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  freedom  of  trade.  Tb 
dreaded  and  disliked  the  liberal  sympathies  of  his  forei 
policy.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs,  Canning  coi 
not  stand  for  a  moment  against  these  people  ;  with  their  sa 
port,  he  might  be  able  to  hold  his  own.  The  question  w 
whether  this  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  getting  rid  of  I 
old  Tories  at  once,  and  pi-obablyfor  ever,  by  supplying  th' 
places  even  temporarily  with  Whigs?  The  formation  of 
pure  Whig  Government  was  imposrable,  and  the  country  n 
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I  prepared  for  large  measures  of  Farlinmcntary  Reform  aniil 
tholic  Emancipation ;  but  an  important  step  would  b( 
ined  towards  those  ends  by  removing  from  the  goveramem 
tbe  country  an  incumbrance,  and  an  obstruction  to  everj 
asnre  of  reform.  We  think  therefore  that  in  this  instance 
1  majority  of  the  Whigs  who  followed  the  counsels  of  Mr 
oiighom,  and  the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  took  the  besi 
iTse.  Lord  Althorp,  with  his  usual  candour  and  publii 
lit,  supported  the  decision  of  the  party  on  the  broad  grount 
it  there  was  no  choice  between  a  government  gcnerall} 
nated  by  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  and  one  o 
lyism  in  its  most  odious  form ;  n  declaration  which  removei 
I  scruples  of  many  of  the  independent  Whigs. 
Although  Mr.  Canning  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  troubIe< 
ninistration,  and  though  a  weak  attempt  to  reconstruct  it 
erogeneous  elements  ended  in  the  return  of  the  Tories,  i 
m  became  evident  that  the  country  could  be  no  longe 
remed  on  the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool's  admiubtratior 
1  no  Tory  of  the  Lldon  school  has  ever  since  held  8  plac< 
the  Cabinet.  A  complete  change  had  already  come  ove 
:  spirit  of  the  times.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  o 
rd  Goderich  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
Ferenee  between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr,  Herries  upon  th 
nination  of  Lord  Althorp  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com 
ttee.  The  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  alarmei 
the  prospect  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  fisca 
item  of  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  a  reformer  wh 
1  so  frequently  exposed  its  abuses  and  defects.  Tbe  Prim 
iiister,  with  an  irresolution  bordering  on  imbecility,  couli 
t  bring  himself  either  to  insist  on  the  appointment  or  t 
Jidraw  it.  He  only  wrung  his  hands,  calling  Crod  to  witnes 
it  be  had  no  wish  that  the  government  should  not  go  oi 
it  he  wished  to  heal  and  not  to  excite  differences  I  Th 
Dg,  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  disperse  the  Coalitiot 
mptly  acted  upon  the  Minister's  indecision,  and  summonei 
!  Duke  of  WeUington  to  his  relief.  The  great  soldier,  wh 
i  just  Btai  that  he  should  be  mad  to  think  of  being  Prim 
inister,  obeyed  hb  Majesty's  commands  with  prompt  am 
iracteristic  loyalty.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  ad 
aistration  were  recalled,  with  the  significant  exception  c 
ird  Eldon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  ultra  Tories.  Three  c 
;  most  eminent  of  Canning's  friends,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mi 
■ant,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  remained  in  office. 
The  three  great  measures  which  the  Whigs  demanded  wen 
t  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Fv 
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liamentary  Beform.  Mr.  CaDoing  woa  certainly  not  stro 
enough  to  deal  with  measures  of  such  gravity  during  t 
four  months  he  remained  in  office,  although  he  was  dee[ 
cconmitted  to  one  of  them.  But  the  work  which  await 
him  was  reluctantly  carried  on  even  by  hia  antagoniate  a 
successor.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Duke's  administration  t 
Test  Act  was  given  up  after  a  fiuut  resistance  on'  the  part 
the  Government.  '  The  lirst  successful  blow,'  to  use  the  woi 
of  an  annalist  of  the  day, '  that  had  been  aimed  at  the  supi 
'  macy  of  the  Established  Church  since  the  Revolution.' 
the  following  year  Catholic  Emancipation  was  unconditiona 
granted.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Whig  measures  i 
mained.  But  here  the  Ministers  were  firm ;  and  after  abandt 
ing  their  exclusive  Protestant  principles,  which  might  ht 
been  a  rock  of  defence,  they  determined  to  take  their  sti 
on  the  rotten  pai-ts  of  the  Constitution,  A  petty  borou 
having  been  convicted  of  malpractices,  it  was  proposed 
trans^r  the  franchise  to  Birmingham ;  but  the  Govermne 
fearing  the  consequences  of  making  any  concession  to  the  i 
represented  manufacturing  towns,  insisted  on  extending  ) 
area  of  the  corrupt  constituency.  Huskiason,  having  vol 
against  his  colleagues  for  the  more  just  and  rational  altemati 
thought  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  without  a 
idea  that  it  would  be  accepted.  The  Duke,  however,  who  i 
derstood  only  Btriughtforward  action,  took  him  at  his  wo 
and  afler  a  correspondence,  which  did  not  redound  much 
Huskisson'a  credit,  the  resignation  was  enforced.  The  oti 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  known  as  Canning's  friei 
— Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  likew 
resigned  upon  this  quarrel,  and  their  places  were  filled  up 
four  gentlemen,  who  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Aberdc 
were  of  little  note  in  political  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  Parliament  re-aasembledinl8> 
While  the  Government  had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members 
had  to  face  a  new  Opposition,  consisting  of  the  old  Tories,  \f 
had  been  betrayed,  as  they  said,  and  deprived,  as  they  c 
tainly  were,  of  their  policy  and  their  cause.  It  would  hi 
been  easy  for  the  Opposition,  with  the  aid  of  these  iufuria( 
allies,  to  drive  the  Ministry  from  office.  But  though  sucb 
combination  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of,  the  rapid  gn>« 
of  liberal  opinions,  both  in  Parliament  and  throughout  t 
country,  together  with  the  declining  state  of  the  Govemme 
led  the  Whigs  to  consider  the  expediency  of  collecting  th 
scattered  forces,  with  a  view  of  agreeing  upon  some  concert 
action  under  an  acknowledged  leader.     There  were  sevei 
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n  of  etnmence  wbo  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition— 
emey,  Brou^Iiam,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John  Russell 
d  Lord  Ai&orp  himself;  but  none  of  them  had  the  re 
isite  authority  to  speak  for  the  party,  or  to  direct  its  counseb 
le  consequence  was  that  the  Opposition  could  seldom  o 
ler  be  mustered  in  force.  Sometimes  a  few  members  me 
1  consulted  at  Lord  Althorp'a  chamberg  in  the  Albany ;  bu 
:b  meetings  being  of  a  somewhat  exclusive  character,  wer 
Je  calculated  to  promote  united  action.  '  You  are  a  mer< 
wse  bundle  of  sticks,'  said  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Secretary  o 
:  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Fortman,  the  Whig  member  for  Dorset 
re, '  and  will  always  be  beaten.'    These  words  were  repeate 

Mr.  Portman  to  other  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influ 
:e;  and  the  result  was  an  c^reement  to  propose  to  Lon 
thorp  to  undertake  the  lead  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  no 
I  £rst  time  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him,  but  he  hai 
rays  shrunk  from  assuming  the  responsibility.  He  wishei 
flee  Brougham  in  that  position  ;  but  at  length  he  was  con 
ced  that  the  objections  to  that  arrangement  were  insuper 
e,  and  that  he  alone  could  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  larges 
nber  of  the  Opposition.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  act,  i 
ty-five  members  would  join  in  the  request.  More  than  thi 
nber  waited  on  him  a  few  days  after,  and  elected  him  a 
ir  leader  ivith  acclamation.  The  party  generally  approvei 
the  choice ;  and  Lord  Althorp  took  the  first  opportunity  o 
imating  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  assumed  th 
JtioD  of  leader  of  the  Opposition.  '  I  give  notice,'  said  he 
h  reference  to  a  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, '  that  to 
itend  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  questioa 
rd  Portmau  told  the  author  that  he  could  not  forget  Si 
bert  Peel's  start  when  Lord  Althorp  uttered  the  word  '  WR 
rhe  death  of  George  IV.  took  place  in  the  summer  of  183C 
1  it  was  resolved  by  the  Gioverument  that  the  session  shouli 

ended  by  an  immediate  dissolution.  There  was  no  valii 
lection  to  this  course,  since  the  law  requires  that  a  nei 
liiament  should  be  summoned  within  six  months  after  tb 
nise  of  the  Crown.  The  Opposition,  however,  fearing  tha 
I  Government  would  acquire  strength  from  the  conjunctio 
a  new  reign  with  a  new  Parliament,  nude  a  vigorous  efifoi 
delay  the  elections.  But  they  were  signally  defeated,  an< 
rliament  was  dissolved  within  a  month  after  the  accession  c 
illiam  IV.  Both  parties  were  wrong  in  their  anticipation 
the  results  of  this  measure.  The  Government,  who  ha 
)aght  to  strengthen  thetr  position  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  th 
intry,  under  tne  vague  hopes  which  follow  a  new  reign ;  an 
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the  Opposition  grudgiDg  the  GoTomment  the  accession  c 
strength  nsnally  acquired  by  the  party  in  power  at  a  new  elec 
Hon,  were  equally  mistaken.  A  feeling  pervaded  the  countr 
far  beyond  the  fleeting  influence  of  a  change  from  George  1 
William,  There  was  a  general  weariness  of  Tory  government 
a  revolt  of  the  Tories  themselves  against  their  leader,  who  ha 
treacherously  surrendered  Protestant  ascendancy ;  and  aboi 
all,  the  French  Revolution  of  July  in  the  midst  of  the  genen 
election,  gave  fearful  impulse  to  the  floating  elements  i 
opinion.  Central  associations,  under  the  name  of  politic 
unions,  with  organised  local  committees,  were  formed  with  ai 
mirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  public  di 
content  upon  a  definite  object,  and  it  was  decided  that  tl 
object  should  be  a  reform  of  the  representation.  Up  to  di 
moment  Parliamentary  Beform  had  been  advocated  by  radic 
enthusiasts  or  patriotic  philosophers,  but  it  had  not  becon 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  popular  party  in  the  nation. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  November  2nd,  and  tl 
subject  of  Parliamentarj-  Eeform  was  broached  in  both  Houe 
by  the  leaders  of  Opposition.  It  was  a  memorable  day,  for 
decided  at  once  and  irrevocably  the  fate  of  the  Govemmei 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey,  declare 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  terms,  his  unalterable  a 
beraoce  to  the  representative  system  as  it  then  existed,  a 
his  determination  to  resist  any  and  every  change  that  mig 
be  proposed.  The  effect  of  these  words  was  mstantaneoc 
The  haughty  defiance  of  the  Minister  was  answered  by  a  ro 
of  indignation.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  ft 
the  rage  of  the  people  found  vent  in  language  which  alarm 
even  many  of  the  firmest  friends  of  reform.  A  few  miaiii 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke,  Mr.  Brougham  had  giv 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  on  that  i 
fortnight — an  announcement  which  was  somewhat  coldly  i 
ceived;  but  when  Lord  Althorp,  at  a  later  period  of  t 
evening,  declared  *  that  the  country  was  in  a  most  serio 
*  situation,  that  the  Ministers  were  not  fit  and  equal  to  it,  ■ 
'  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  any  measure  which  shot 
'  dispossess  them  of  their  places,'  the  assent  of  the  majority 
the  House  was  signified  by  loud  and  protracted  cheers.  Lo 
Althorp  himself  told  the  author  of  the  memoir  that  a  fi 
days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  not  more  than  twen 
members  attended  the  meeting  at  his  rooms ;  but  in  the  follff 
isg  week,  after  the  Duke's  declaration  against  reform,  t 
rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  public  commotii 
was  so  great  that  the  Ministers  were  advised  that  it  would  I 
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isafe  to  let  the  King  attend  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  m 
onth  of  November,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  believed 
luntry  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution. 
However  exaggerated  such  nn  apprehension  might  bi 
13  felt  that  steps  must  be  prompUy  taken  in  Uie  di 
in  of  Parliamentary  Keform,  and  that  a  change  of  Mini 
ast  previously  take  place.  The  decisive  vote  was  expe 
1  the  16th  of  the  month,  when  Brougham  was  to  move 
ive  to  bring  in  his  Bill.  But  the  House,  impatient  to  b 
ittera  to  a  crisis,  outvoted  the  Government  upon  an  ami 
ent  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  to  refer  the  Civil  List 
lect  committee.  Neither  party  had  made  the  usual  prep 
IDS  for  a  trial  of  strength  on  this  occasion ;  but  an  adv 
ijority  of  twenty-nine  in  a  House  of  four  hundred 
irty-seven  members  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  a 
mment  willing  to  escape  a  more  formal  and  decisive 
mnatioD. 

As  Lord  Althorp  walked  home  after  the  division  with 
end  Lord  Tavistock,  the  latter  very  naturally  remarked 
xt  day  he  would  be  in  office,  and  leader  of  the  Houi 
immons.  But  Lord  Althorp  shrank  with  dismay  from 
OBpect  of  filling  a  situation  so  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  hal 
r  was  he  convinced  by  the  obvious  argument  that  ha 
cepted  the  leadership  of  Opposition,  be  had  contractec 
ligation  to  accept  office  of  wliich  he  could  not  divest  him 
le  friends  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  for  some  hour 
it  cold  November  night  arguing  the  question ;  and  it  is 
at  Lord  Althorp  was  at  length  bo  far  impressed  with 
end's  arguments  that  he  went  to  bed  in  a  very  melanc 
ime  of  mind. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  mention  Lord  Tavistock  (afterw 
venth  Duke  of  Bedford),  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  q 
e  just  and  pleasing  tribute  pwd  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marc! 
the  memory  of  that  acute  and  honourable  man: — 
'No  friend  stood  higher  in  Lord  Althorp's  estimation  than 
iviftock.  They  had  played  together  in  childhood,  and  when 
Bw  np  they  lived  together  as  brothers.  With  many  of  the  aame  1 
d  pmwiila,  they  also  entertained  the  aame  viewa  of  politico. 
tTutock  told  me  that  he  made  Lord  Althoi^  a  convert  to  Pt 
intaiy  Beform  :  but  their  mutual  conRdence  was  such  as  to  nu 
ly  difficult  to  say  who  most  influenced  the  other.  Lord  Taviii 
wever,  was  one  of  the  oldest  Reformera  among  the  Whigs, 
lom  he  had,  at  one  time,  the  character  of  going  too  fast,  for  h< 
anected  himaelf  with  Mr.  Whitbread  when  the  latter  broke  loose 
i^  ties,  and  he  wna  often  found  supporting  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett. 
■t  Lord  Tavistock  acted  from  any  hot  impulses,  for  he  was 
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houghtful  tvra  of  mind,  and  remarkable  for  the  soundneM  and  cool 
leBs  of  his  judgment.  This  made  him  a  valuable  counsellor,  and  then 
euld  not  be  a  more  honest  or  didaterested  one.  He  entered  mncl 
nto  society,  and  had  friends  among  men  of  different  politics,  and  sc 
horoughly  did  tbey  trust  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  ultra-Whiggum 
le  had  been  consulted,  at  critical  periods,  both  by  the  Duke  of  Wei 
ington  and  Earl  Derby.  The  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  was  oi 
he  most  confidential  terros  with  him.  He  invariably  declined  office 
Jthoiigh  Wbigs  and  Tories  united  in  preaeing  upon  him  the  Lord 
jientenancy  of  Ireland,  at  the  death  at  Lord  Beaborongh,  He  had  i 
loble  estate,  which  he  managed  very  ably.  It  hod  descended  to  hin 
rightfully  encumbered,  with  most  of  the  farmhousea  dilapidated,  aai 
n  impoverished  peasantry.  At  first  he  thought  of  shutting  up  Wobon 
ind  living  in  retirement;  but,  on  reflection,  he  met  his  difBculde 
>oldIy,  and  overcame  them.  His  name  will  long  be  mentioned  wit! 
''eneration  and  gratitude  in  Bedfordshire  and  Devon,  as  a  juat  aii< 
iberal  landlord ;  and  not  only  farmhouses,  but  whole  villages,  si 
oected  by  him,  attest  his  wise  adminiEtration  of  rural  afiaira,  and  espe 
ially  his  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes.  No  lande 
>roprietoT  of  his  day  built  so  many  cottages,  or  had  taken  greater  ptin 
or  their  improved  construction.  He  married,  soon  ailer  he  came  c 
ige,  the  beautiful  Lady  Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Hu 
ington,  whose  death  cast  a  gloom  over  his  latter  yeara.  He  died  i 
861.' 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Reform  JVIinistry,  The  nex 
lay  the  Duke  of  Welliugton  tendered  his  resignation,  and  th 
l^ne  sent  for  Lord  Grey ;  and  Lord  Grey  having  undertake 
x>  ioim  a  CioveromeDt,  after  consulting  Lord  Laosdown 
ind  Lord  Holland,  sent  for  Lord  Althorp.  They  had  a  lonj 
nterview,  *  the  particulaiB  of  which,'  Bays  our  author, '  migb 
furnish  a  wholeBome  lesson  to  young  aspirants  for  office 
Lord  Grey  was  deeply  dejected.  He  had  gained  the  grea 
object  of  his  life,  but  the  prize  had  been  too  long  deferred 
and  at  his  advanced  age,  and  with  his  disgust  at  the  altere 
condition  of  the  Whig  party  since  their  league  with  Mi 
Canning,  he  found  strong  reasons  against  quitting  his  retire 
ment  at  Howick,  which  of  late  years  he  bad  come  tho 
roughly  to  enjoy.'  (P.  259.)  He  went  even  so  far  as  t 
jropose  that  Lord  Althorp  should  be  at  the  head  of  th 
jovemment,  but  the  latter  at  once  said  that  no  coosideratioi 
ihould  induce  him  to  accept  the  post.  He  pleaded  hard  indee 
»  be  excused  from  taking  office  altogether ;  but  Lord  Gre; 
nsisted  that  he  must  not  only  take  office,  but  that  he  mus 
oe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  c 
Commons.  The  alternative  of  his  refusal  would  have  been  ai 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  Whig  Govemmenl 
Lord  Althorp  therefore  was  forced  to  yield,  but  on  the  dis 
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tinct  nnderetanding  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Gire^'a  retin 
ment,  he  should  not  be  asked  to  succeed  him.  This  arraDgt 
meut  was  not  made  a  moment  too  soon.  The  same  afteruoo 
Lord  Fahnerston  offered  to  take  the  lead  of  the  House  < 
Commons ;  a  fact  of  which  we  were  not  previously  awan 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Lord  Grrey  would  never  have  bee 
brouglit  to  accept  a  proposal  so  distasteful  as  the  appointmex 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Giovernment  of  one  of  the  friends  c 
Canning;  it  was  a  bitter  necessity  that  compelled  him  t 
include  within  the  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  his  Ministr 
was  formed,  any  of  the  partisans  of  a  statesman  whom  he  ha 
recently  denounced  in  a  memorable  invective  '  as  the  princips 
'  supporter  of  every  invasion  of  civil  liberty  for  the  past  thirt 
'yeais.*  Lord  Falmerston  readily  acquiesced  in  theprefei 
ence  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  accepted  the  office  of  foreigi 
Secretary.  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  C.  Grant  were  ab 
Dwmbers  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  high  Tories  who  hai 
revolted  from  their  party  were  represented  in  the  reforminj 
Government  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmond.  It  is  remarkabl 
bw  many  statesmen  of  different  antecedents  and  a  difleren 
ihade  in  politics  were  included  in  what  is  regarded  as  th 
essentially  Whig  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey.  Earl  Grey  evei 
nisfaed  to  retain  the  services  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  Chancelloi 
rat  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Brougham  rendered  thi 
irrangement  impracticable.  Brougham  had  indignantly  re 
ected  the  subordinate  post  of  Attorney- General ;  he  was  no 
inwilling  to  be  made  Master  of  the  Holls ;  but  Lord  Althon 
•agociously  observed, '  If  Brougham  is  left  in  Farhament  wit! 
an  irremovable  office,  the  Ministry  will  not  last  three  months 
and  1  certainly  will  not  belong  to  it.'  This  was  conclusive 
md  the  Great  Seal  was  given  without  farther  hesitation  to  thi 
Dost  formidable  though  the  least  trusted  member  of  the  Whif 
»rty. 

Although  the  Grovemment  was  fonned  on  a  broad  basis,  th< 
iVhigs  greatly  predominated;  yet  a  few  months  before  th< 
^ei^  election,  the  Whig  party  proper,  or  the  old  Oppositica 
«  they  were  styled,  numbered  only  forty  members  in  th( 
tiower  House.  And  even  this  diminished  band  would  onlj 
>ledge  themselves  to  united  action  upon  one  or  two  questions. 
[n  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  had  agreed  to  act  with  Lore 
Uthoip  upon  matters  relating  to  retrenchment  and  reductioi 
if  taxation;  bnt  on  all  other  points  they  were  '  to  continue  ai 
fflnch  disunited  as  ever,'  and  on  no  preteaoe  were  they  to  act 

'  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1827. 
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a  concerted  oppOBition  with  the  nmlcontent  Tory  and  CRnning 
parties.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  limited  and 
temporary  compact  could  be  effected  \  It  may  be  couceded 
without  discredit  to  the  party — and  this  truth  is  atrikinglj 
exemplified  by  the  narrative  now  before  ub — that  the  Whiga 
\o  not  owe  the  great  influence  they  have  exercised  over  tie 
parliamentary  history  of  this  country  to  their  numbers.  They 
3we  the  power  they  have  enjoyed  to  their  principles,  to  tieii 
consistency,  to  their  unflinching  attachment  to  the  cause  of  dfil 
and  religious  liberty,  to  their  social  position,  their  eloquence; 
their  wit,  Hnd  to  the  manly  spirit  of  independence  of  whicli 
Lord  Althoip  was  an  illustrious  example.  The  actual  numbei 
of  the  band  of  statesmen  united  by  these  ties  may  have  beei 
small.  We  have  just  seen  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Seform  Bil 
they  barely  exceeded  forty.  But  when  a  great  popular  im 
pulse  was  given  to  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  country,  the  natioi 
found  in  that  small  body  of  men,  who  had  weathered  the  blast 
of  unpopularity  and  opposition  for  five  and  twenty  years,  it 
most  trustworthy  and  capable  leadei^.  It  is  not  amiss  b 
lay  this  observation  to  heart  at  a  moment  like  the  presen 
when  the  Whig  pai-ty  is  again  contending  against  a  powerfb 
numerical  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  tini' 
will  come  when  more  liberal  opinions  and  more  generous  sym 
pathies  again  assert  their  power  over  the  people  of  England 
and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  in  the  words  uttered  not  lonj 
ago  by  the  most  staiincn  and  venerable  leader  of  the  partj 
that  whenever  the  Liberal  F^ty  is  thoroughly  rcconetituteJ 
it  will  be  reconstituted  by  Wnig  influence.  The  atrengi 
of  the  Tories  under  Lord  Liverpool's  government  lay,  as  w 
have  just  seen,  in  a  divided  and  disorganised  oppoeitioi 
When  discipline  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Liberal  armj 
by  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Lord  Althorp,  it  becam 
master  of  the  field. 

The  demand  for  Keform  had  been  of  slowgrovrth,  and  migh 
have  been  satisfied  by  moderate  concessions  at  an  earlier  period 
With  a  love  of  freedcon  deep  and  invariable,  the  people  ( 
England  have  ever  been  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  change 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  attribute  the  vehement  cry  fc 
Keform  which  arose  throughout  the  country  in  1S30  wholly  t 
a  sense  of  Tory  misgovemment.  The  discontent  among  th 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community,  coinciding  wit 
distress  unong  the  lower  orders,  had  given  rise  to  ominoo 
rumours ;  and  probably  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  measor 
urgently  pressed  by  the  educated  friends  of  Liberal  prindplef 
but  repugnant  to  ue  prejudices  of  the  people,  had  more  to  d 
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with  the  clamour  for  refonn  than  any  other  specified  grievance. 
The  French  revolt  happening  at  this  juncture  kindled  the 
various  elements  of  disaffection,  and  produced  a  state  of  things 
which  bad  not  been  paralleled  in  England  since  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

The  general  election  of  1830  closed  the  long  reign  of  Tory 
ascendancy.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  open  constituencies 
Liberals  were  chosen.  Brougham  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  great  county  of  York ;  and  Hume  was  brought 
in  for  Middlesex.  Reform  and  retrenchment  were  thns  repre- 
sented by  the  two  largest  constituencies  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  men  of  family  and  fortune  who  had  occupied  their  seats 
in  successive  Farliaments  were  forced  to  give  way  to  strangers 
and  adventurers.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  nation  spread  alarm  among  the  higher  classes ; 
and  even  statesmen  who  should  have  read  more  clearly  the 
signs  of  the  times  gave  expression  to  gloomy  forebodings.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  told  his  tutor,  Bishop  Lloyd,  that  he  believed  the 
monarchy  would  only  last  five  or  six  years  longer ;  and  even 
Lord  Grey  was  uneasy  lest  Reform  should  go  too  far. 

The  new  Ministers,  however,  were  not  so  strong  iu  Parliament 
as  in  the  country.  The  Tories,  though  fearfully  beaten,  still 
held  most  of  the  counties  and  the  close  boroughs.  Dismayed 
and  terrified  as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  determiued  to 
make  a  stand  in  Parliament,  and  they  fought  with  desperation. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  new  Government  were  not  pro- 
mising. They  attacked  the  Budget  with  such  success  that 
Lord  Althorp,  who  had  not  managed  his  financial  business  with 
much  skill,  was  forced  to  give  up  uie  greater  part  of  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  relieving  trade  and  industry  by  a  shifUng  of  tax- 
ation. He  would  have  adopted  an  income  tax,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  with  such  signal  success  in  1842,  but  being  overruled 
by  the  Cabinet,  he  had  recourse  to  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
funded  property,  which  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
tlie  country  gentlemen,  but  met  with  a  very  different  reception 
in  the  city,  where  it  was  denounced  not  without  reason,  both 
as  a  breach  of  the  Loan  Acts,  and  as  an  impolitic  restriction 
on  commercial  transactions.  The  tax  was  abandoned ;  and  as 
the  failure  of  the  Budget  in  its  main  principle  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  fatal  to  the  Government, 
the  Tories  looked  forward  to  an  early  return  to  office.  But 
these  short-sighted  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Govermnent  rested  on  a  foundation  too  wide  and  deep  to  be 
seriously  affected  even  by  a  grave  financial  miscarriage. 

A  committee  of  four  memben  of  the  Govenunent  was 
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appointed  to  prepare  the  heads  of  the  Reform  Bill.  These  were 
XfOrd  Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  X/ord  Duncannon,  and  Lord 
John  fiassell ;  all  staunch  tnembers  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  measure  bo  prepared  underwent  various 
changes  before  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet ;  and  it 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Althorp, 
who  insisted  on  a  large  and  comprehensiTe  measure  based  on 
popular  principles,  that  the  Bill  assomed  the  bold  and  strikiDg 
form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  let  of  March  1831  was  fixed  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  though  not  a  Minister  of 
Cabinet  rank,  was  chosen  for  the  high  honour  of  opening  the 
greatest  debate  of  modem  times.  But  the  choice  was  well 
made.  Lord  John  bore  a  name  which  had  in  evil  times  been 
associated  with  the  popular  cause ;  he  had,  with  the  conr^ 
and  constancy  which  have  distinguiBbed  him  througfaont  his 
public  life,  frequently  urged  Parliament  to  reform  itself  in 
times  when  such  proposals  were  met  with  insolence  by  the 
Tories,  and  coldness  by  the  Whigs,  He  had  already  rendered 
an  eminent  service  to  religious  liberty  by  carrying  ^e  Repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.  In  fact  it  was  remarkable,  not  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  talents,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  for 
eighteen  years,  should  not  have  been  included  in  the  fint 
Whig  Cabinet.  The  reason  was,  we  believe,  that  his  health 
and  strength  were  supposed  at  tfiat  time  not  to  be  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  a  labonous  office.  Yet  since  then  he  has  filled 
almost  every  great  office  of  State,  and  he  still  lives  the 
honoured  and  sole  survivor  of  the  Ministry  nf  1830. 

If  the  Government  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Re- 
form, the  Tories,  though  mnoh  alarmed,  were  still  fain  to 
[>ersuade  themselves  that  the  cause  had  no  real  support  in  the 
eountry ;  and  without  such  support  its  defeat  in  the  House  itf 
Commons  would  be  an  easy  task.  Accordingly  on  March  1, 
they  thronged  the  Opposition  benches  prepu^  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  for  some  mischievous  innovations,  such  as  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  extinction  of  endi 
nominal  constituencies  as  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  But  triien 
Lord  John  Russell  calmly  unfolded  the  provisions  of  the  great 
Bill,  astonishment  and  terror  were  quickly  succeeded  by  itsi 
and  scorn.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  nomination  seats  to  be 
absolutely  abolished  t  Forty-seven  small  boroughs  to  be  de- 
prived of  half  th^r  representation  I  The  great  democratic 
towns  to  be  enfranchised !  A  legion  of  petty  households 
to  become  voters  I     Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  huled  these 
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luutrooB  proposals.  Lord  Althorp  said  that  the  Bill  won 
odoubtedly  Kave  been  thrown  out  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  on 
esired  its  rejection ;  and  Lord  Brougham  expressed  the  sai 
pinion.  But  the  Tory  chief  was  better  advised,  and  tfaoni 
L  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  debate,  he  spoke  agiuDst  t 
leasure,  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  Reform — to  the  constt 
ition  and  disgost  of  many  of  his  uncompromising  followe: 
he  Bill,  which  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  mt 
■dent  refonnerB,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  out  of  door 
id  these  demonstrations  were  not  witliout  effect  upon  t 
louse;  insomuch  that  the  adverse  decision  which  had  he 
ilcalated  on  the  first  night,  was  afler  a  debate  of  seven  nigl 
inverted  into  a  majority  of  one.  The  Bill,  however,  v. 
rtually  lost,  for  it  was  certain  that  the  Opposition  wol 
Jce  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  it 
vital  part.  Accordingly  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Coi 
ittee,  General  Gascoigne,  member  for  Liverpool,  carried 
nendment  against  a  diminution  of  the  members  for  Englai 
id  Wales,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  subs 
lently  given  up.  The  Giovemment,  however,  wisely  a 
■omptly  accepted  this  vote  as  a  defeat,  and  determined  up 
I  immediate  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Tories  were  in 
insport  of  rage.  The  Peers  nearly  came  to  blows  when  t 
ins  announced  the  approach  of  the  King  to  prorogue  Parli 
ent  as  a  preliminary  to  dissolution.  Even  Sir  Robert  P( 
said  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and  to  have  declared  that  t 
ne  was  coming  when  no  man  of  honour  could  serve   t 

The  answer  of  the  constituencies  was  decisive.  '  The  Bi 
hfl  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill '  was  the  test  appU 
candidates,  and  no  other  pledge  or  profession  of  opinion  w 
quired.  Such  a  general  election  was  without  precedent; 
owed  that  the  mind  of  the  country  was  concentrated  up 
le  object ;  and  no  man  who  had  studied  the  temper  of  t 
opie  of  England  could  doubt  the  result.  A  clear  majori 
one  hundred  and  thirty -six  was  ascertained ;  a  majority  i 
rgei~thaa  has  been  obtained  by  any  Ministry  before  or  siuc 
id  when  it  is  considered  that  the  minority  consisted  in  a  lar 
i^rtion  of  nominated  members,  and  that  most  of  the  lawye 
d  almost  all  the  parsons  were  on  their  side,  it  becomes  mai 
rt  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Government,  or  rather 
rform,  far  exceeded  what  was  indicated  by  the  Division  Lisi 
le  Tories,  however,  with  the  recklessness  of  despair  worri' 
e  Bill  in  Committee  upon  every  detail,  and  it  was  mainly 
e  padence  and  fine  temper  of  Lord  Althorp  that  the  Bill  w 
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conducted  safely  tlirough  this  perilouB  stage.  This  was  wannly 
acknowledged  by  both  eddee  of  the  House. 

On  September  22nd,  183),  the  Bill  was  carried  up  to  die 
House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  BiuseU. 
London  was  illuminated,  and  dinners  and  meetings  in  cele- 
bration of  the  event  were  held  all  over  the  count^  as  if  the 
triuiuph  of  Reform  was  assured.  In  the  midst  of  this  rejcndug 
a  terrible  check  occurred.  The  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  The  crisis  was  one  of  extreme 
gravity.  An  adverse  majority  in  the  Hereditary  Chamber 
coatd  not  be  broken  down  like  an  adverse  majority  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  by  an  appeal  to  the  country.  There  was 
but  one  mode  of  bringing  ue  House  of  Lords  into  harmoaj 
with  the  representative  body,  and  that  was  to  change  the 
minority  into  a  majority  by  violence.  But  the  elevatioD  to  the 
Upper  House  of  fifty  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  over- 
bearing the  independent  action  of  that  assembly,  disguised  and 
justifi^  as  it  might  be,  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  one  branch,  and  that  the  most  ancient  branch,  of 
the  Legislature.  If  fifty  Peera  had  been  made  to  cany  the 
Beform  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  could  never  ^ain  have  held 
up  its  head,  and  the  support  of  many  of  the  Peers  who  were 
favourable  to  reform  would  have  been  loat  by  a  measure 
savouring  of  revolution.  Everyman  outside  the  swollen  and 
turbid  current  of  popular  opinion  saw  tliie.  Lord  Grey  saw  it, 
so  did  Lord  Althorp ;  and,  ardent  refonner  as  he  was,  no  man 
saw  it  clearer  than  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Althorp  said, 
'  that  if  it  was  clearly  proved  that  a  revolution  would  be  the 
'  consequence  of  not  taking  this  step,  and  that  not  only  the 
'  House  of  Lords  but  every  other  thing  of  value  in  the  country 

*  would  be  overturned,  it  would  be  a  veiy  strong  thing  to  say 
'  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken.'*  He  described  it,  however, 
as  '  a  desperate  expedient,'  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  thai 
if  the  King  put  the  power  in  their  hands, '  the  possession  of  it 

*  would  render  tbe  use  of  it  unnecessary.' 

On  December  12  th,  the  third  Beform  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons.  It  contained  a  few  modifications  of  the  original 
draft  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Opposition ;  but  Sir 
iRobert  Peel  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  which  had  become 
^parent  among  some  of  his  followere  by  declaring  his  unabated 
hostility  to  the  measure.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one.      The  Bill  remained  in  ctmunittee 

*  Letter  to  Eul  Orey,  Nov.  28,  1831. 
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renty-two  days,  and  left  the  House  of  Comroons  for  the  tai 
ne  on  March  1 9. 

'Lord  AllJiorp'a  capacity   as  a  lender  bad   been   severely   testi 
roughout  tbia  tremendoua  struggle,  and  it  extorted  the  praUe  ev( 

his  political  opponents.  I  recollect  Sir  Henxy  Hardinge  saying 
[t  was  Althorp  carried  the  Bill.  His  fine  temper  did  it.  Onoe,  i 
uiswer  to  a  moat  able  sod  argumentative  speech  of  Croker,  he  roi 
and  merely  observed  '  that  he  had  made  some  colcalationa  whioh  1 
'  considered  as  entirely  conclusive  in  refutation  of  the  right  honom 
'  able  gentleman's  arguments,  bnt  unfortunately  he  had  mislaid  ther 
'  ao  that  be  could  only  my  that  if  the  House  would  be  guided  by  b 
'  advice  tbey  would  reject  the  amendment ' — which  they  did  accon 
ingly.  There  was  no  standing  against  such  influence  aa  this."  TI 
bigs  ascribed  Lord  AJthorp's  influence  not  to  bis  temper  alone,  bi 
the  confidence  felt  by  the  House  in  his  integrity  and  sound  jnd{ 
mt — an  opinion  so  imivcrsal  that  Lord  Grey  was  induced  by  it  ' 
eas  upon  him  a  peerage,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  Bill  in  tl 
unmittee  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  de^;n  was  abandoned  not  &om  an 
litation  or  unwillingneas  on  the  part  of  Lord  Althorp,  bnt  from  tl 
£cnlty  of  finding  a  successor  to  hun  in  the  Conunona,'  (P.  400.) 
Meanwhile  a  certain  nnmber  of  Peers,  led  by  Lord  Whan 
[fife  and  Lord  Harrowby,  had  resolved  to  vote  for  the  seeot 
adiug  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  Thf 
itered  into  negotiations  with  Lord  Grey,  which  have  bet 
lated  by  Mr.  Greville,  who,  as  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  8tat' 
ith  truth,  wa8  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  compromig 
ord  Althorp,  however,  had  little  faith  in  it.  He  therefo: 
luctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  creation 
ters  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  this  step  should  I 
ken  at  once.  In  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  he  set  for 
le  reasons  for  adopting  this  extreme  measure.  Lord  Grej 
ply  was,  we  think,  complete.  He  denied  the  practic 
■gency  of  the  measure.  He  was  assured  that  the  Bill  wou 
kss  the  second  reading,  and  that  though  amendments  wou 
i  made  in  committee,  it  was  probable  that  its  mtua  pr 
sions  would  be  respected.  The  Tory  Lords,  who  were  no 
isposed  to  moderate  counsels,  would  relapse  into  uncompr 
tising  opposition  if  coercion  was  resorted  to;  and  the  b 
impt  to  compel  the  vote  of  the  assembly  by  a  creation 
eers  would,  if  successful,  inevitably  lead  to  a  repetition 
le  remedy,  until  this  branch  of  the  legislature  was  entire 
ffltroyed.  The  event  proved  the  soundneas  of  Lord  Grej 
iews.  The  Lords  yielded,  as  they  must  have  ultimate 
ielded,  to  the  determined  will  of  the  nation ;  but  they  vine 
ited  their  dignity  and  independence  as  a  branch  of  the  legi 
iture  within  constitutional  limits;  and  they  retired  at  la,  -         t 
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om  the  struggle  beaten,  but  not  diahoooured.  The  people' 
Qgland  respeci  a  manly  and  resolute  opponent.  They  wei 
Ksustoined  to  carry  on  their  local  contest*  at  the  poll  withoi 
limoaity  ;  and  the  struggle  with  the  Lords  was  only  a  conte 
1  a  wider  scale.  We  pass  over  the  political  convulsions  whi{ 
;tended  the  last  stages  of  the  Beform  Bill,  the  temporary  r 
gnatioD  of  the  Ministry,  tbe  inability  of  their  opponents 
rm  a  government,  and  the  closi^  scene  Tchen  the  Roy 
isent   was   given   to    the   Act.      Parliament  was   dissolve 

December ;  hut  before  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  tl 
cform  Ministry  had  nearly  separated  upon  grave  qne 
ons  of  Irish  policy.  Lord  Althorp  disapproved  both  of  ll 
lercive  and  remedial  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley— tl 
rmer  as  going  too  far,  and  the  latter  as  not  going  far  enougi 
id  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced 
main  in  o6ace. 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Althorp's  first  essay  as  a  Financi 
[inister  was  not  very  successful.  The  Budget  of  1833  w: 
ore  carefully  adjusted.  Its  leading  feature  was  a  reductic 
expenditure  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  pledges  up( 
hich  the  Government  had  taken  office.  The  estimates  we: 
wcr  by  three  millions  than  the  average  estimates  of  the  thn 
■eccding  years ;  and  Lord  Althorp  especially  gained  crcd 
r  resisting  the  various  claims  to  a  remission  of  taxation  rabf 
f  new  members  representing  merely  their  own  crotchets,! 
e  particular  interests  of  their  constituents.  The  Budget  i 
i34  was  a  still  greater  success ;  its  principal  feature  was  a  n 
iction  of  the  4  per  cents,  to  a  3^  per  cent,  stock,  by  which 
'est  saving  was  effected ;  while  the  house  and  window  duti( 
ere  reduced  by  1,200,000/.  This  was  a  concession  to  tl 
!wly  enfranchised  householders ;  it  was  nevertheless  a  tneasui 
stificd  by  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  But  tli 
oor  Law  Bill  was  the  great  measure  of  this  session — a  mei 
ire  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Beform  Bill  itsel 

was  founded  oh  the  Keport  of  a  Commission  which  laid  bai 
1th  convincing  force  the  vicious  and  dnnOT>rous  system  upo 
liich  the  poor  laws  had  been  hitherto  admmistcred.  It  was 
easure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  from  th 
grading  and  depressing  thraldom  in  which  they  had  been  hel 
'  the  abuse  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  therefore  cr 
untered  violent  opposition,  not  only  from  the  country  gentle 
m  and  farmers  and  other  great  employers  of  labour,  but  froi 
dical  sciolists,  who  inveighed  against  the  policy  as  oppressir 

the  poor.  It  was  the  lirst  great  contest  between  the  doc 
ines  of  ignorant  and  scientific  legislation,  and  establishei 
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jr  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter.  Lord  Altborp  had  the 
anduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  CommonB,  and  Lord  Brougham  ic 
le  Jjords,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  their  persistence  and  au 
lority  that  it  was  carried  unimpaired  through  the  perils  of 
Committee. 

We  now  conje  to  a  series  of  measures  which  caused  Brst  the 
islocation,  and  subsequently  the  disaolution,  of  Lord  Grey's 
foTcrnment.  In  the  former  session,  the  critical  state  of  the 
rish  Church  had  demanded  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy. 
he  magnitude  of  the  Establishment  out  of  all  proportion  to 
le  Protestant  minority  had  long  been  a  crying  grievance  with 
le  Catholic  people,  and  had  been  stigmatiaed  as  a  scandal 
id  an  oppression  by  the  whole  Liberal  party  of  the  United 
ingdom.  The  Irish  Catholics  at  length  refused  the  payment 
'  tithes,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  were  reduced  to 
state  of  destitution.  Public  grants  were  made  for  their  re- 
jf ;  a  temporary  expedient,  until  the  whole  question  could  be 
alt  with  by  Parliament.  Accordingly  in  1833  Lord  Al- 
lorp  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church, 
id  the  redistribution  of  its  revenues.  The  details  of  the  mea- 
ire  have  now  become  obsolete ;  but  one  important  provision 
as  the  reduction  of  the  episcopate  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
iplication  of  the  surplus  temporalities  to  seculnr  purposes, 
his  part  of  the  Bill  was  given  up,  and  the  Bill  passed  in  a 
odified  shape.    In  the  following  session,  however,  the  question 

secular  appropriation  was  brought  to  a  distinct  issue  by  the 
otion  of  Mr.  Ward,  member  for  St.  Albans.  The  Govem- 
ent  were  greatly  embarrassed.  They  had  committed  theni- 
Ives  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Ward's  motion  in  the  preceding 
«r;  but  a  poweriul  section  of  the  Cabinet  were  determined 
their  resistance  to  the  principle  of  secular  appropriation.  The 
bancellor  devised  a  mode  of  evading  the  difficulty  by  the  ap- 
intment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  revenues 
the  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Ward's  motion  was  got  rid  of  by 
dilatory  amendment.  The  dissentient  Ministers,  however, 
n-e  not  satisfied.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley  re- 
ined ;  and  were  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
)rd  Ripon.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  dis- 
rbed  state  of  Ireland  bordering  on  anarchy  had  justified  a 
mporary  suspension  of  constitutional  rights  in  that  country  ; 
d  it  was  necessary  that  the  Coercion  Act,  as  it  was  called, 
ould  be  renewed.  The  Repeal  party,  with  Mr.  O'Connell 
its  bead,  bad  denounced  the  Coercion  Bill  with  unmeasured 
ilence ;  but  even  O'Connell  tacitly  admitted  that  some  me;i- 
re  of  restriction  was  necessary.     The  clause  to  which  he 
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iefly  objected  was  tlie  one  which  gave  power  to  the  Loi 
eutenant  to  suppress  public  meetings — a  power,  in  otli 
rds,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  bj  means  of  wluch  t 
sh  leaders  swayed  the  people.  The  secretary  to  the  Loi 
euteoant  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Littleton,  an  accomplish 
i  high-minded  English  gentleman,  who  had  recently  n 
tded  jVIr.  Stanley  in  that  difficult  post.     Mr.  Littleton  fe 

any  man  of  sense  would  hare  f^t,  that  in  performing 
pleasant  duty  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  givitig  unnecesga 
ence,  and  to  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  A 
"dingly  after  consulting  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  he  h 
in  expressly  referred  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  wrote 
'.  latter  uiving  the  abandonment  of  the  meetings'  clause,  a: 
[uesting  Lord  Wellesley,  if  he  concurred  in  this  view, 
nmnnicate  his  opinion  to  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Wellesley  ii 
diately  expressed  his  entire  concurrence,  and  on  June  S 
1  day  ai^er  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Littleton's  letter,  he  vro 
Lord  Grey  fully  on  the  subject,  distinctly  stating  th 
ic  renewal  of  the  powers  would  only  serve  to  furnish  m 
rounds  for  agitatiou  and  violencs.'  After  an  interval 
u-Iy  forty  years  this  celebrated  and  mysterious  letter  v 
bliflhed  by  ourselves  ('  Ed.  Keview,'  cxxxiv.  p.  299)  for  t 
It  time,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  tranfiactd< 
re  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these  pages,  in  our  reviews 

posthumous  Memoirs  of  Lord  Broughton  and  Lord  Hatht 
I,  and  in  the  letter  addressed  to  us  by  the  present  £i 
ey,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  ref 
on  of  them.  "VVe  adhere  to  the  opinions  previously  e 
iBsed  in  this  Keview,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  volui 
ore  us  to  alter  that  view  of  the  case,  although  Sir  Det 

Marcbant  attempts  to  withdraw  from  Lord  Althorp 
later  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  to  cast  it  on  AJ 
itieton.  Mr.  Littleton's  opinion  was. that  Lord  Altho 
luld  either  have  compelled  the  omission  of  the  obnoxio 
uses  at  the  Cabinet  of  June  29tJi,  or  should  have  then  i 
ned.  Lord  Althorp  himself  declared  in  writing  to  M 
^tleton  that '  if  he  had  known  the  full  extent  of  the  comm 
ication  made  to  O'Connell,  he  would  have  stood  firm  ai 
oasbed  the  Government  at  once.'  Sir  Denis  Le  Marcha 
lerves  on  this  point  that  Mr.  Littleton  must  have  bei 
orant  of  the  fact  that  '  Lord  Althorp  did  write  to  Lo: 
rrey  on  the  evening  of  June  29th,  declining  to  move  tl 
auaes  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  but,  he  adds, '  nent 
lly  yielded  only  to  Lord  Grey's  urgent  representations.' 
yielded,  his  previous  remonstrance  amounted  to  nothing  i 
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11.  Our  astonishmeiit  is  maioly  excited  hy  Lord  Gre] 
irtinaciouB  adherence  to  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  several 
is  colleagues  thought  miflchievous,  and  which  was  subs 
lently  omitted  bj  them  without  the  least  iuconTenienc 
owever,  our  only  object  in  reverting  to  the  subject  nov, 
'  introduce  two  letters,  now  first  published  by  Sir  Denis  1 
larchaot,  the  one  from  Lord  Brougham  on  Lord  Althorj 
signation,  and  the  other  from  Lord  Althorp  himself.  Bo 
e  extremely  characteristic  and  curious. 

*  TIte  Lord  Chancellor  to  Viscount  Althorp. 

■JuljMll,  ISSt. 
'  Mr  DEAR  Altbokp, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Kir 
listed  the  same  thing  in  my  place.  Your  step  cf  reffl'gning  haa 
ir,  Bealed  the  fate  of  this  country.  Bather  than  be  plagued  by  ti 
diree  speeches  addressed  to  a  House  of  Commons  which  baa  mo 
iifiiience  in  you  than  ever,  you  have  done  your  best  to  dissolve  tl 
ly  Government  the  oountiy  will  bear,  and  I  hear  that  Abercroml 
d  Rice  are  afraid  to  remain. 

'I  regard  them,  next  to  you,  as  the  cause  of  nil 'the  mischief  whii 
tj  ensue  ;  they,  too,  are  resolved  to  fly  from  their  posts  and  delir 
over  to  the  Tories  and  the  mob,  in  succeauon,  because  they  doi 
e  being  badgered. 

'  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  ward  off  the  calamity ;  but  how  can  I  if  eve 
e  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  afraid  to  keep  bis  ground  1  At  Icf 
JQ  resolved  that  the  countiy  shall  see  who  it  has  to  thank  for  wht 
v  is  to  happen. 

'  I  really  must  say,  I  look  upon  all  of  you  as  answerable,  and  m< 
!p]y  answerable,  for  the  event. 

'  Ctae  thing,  of  course,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to.  As  yi 
j  your  companions  in  desertion  will  most  probably  prevent  a  Libci 
'Temment  from  being  made,  you  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  gi 
ir  cordial  support  to  a  Tory  one.  Surely  you  don't  mean  we  sliou 
re  no  Government  7 

'  Tours  ever, 
'  H.  B.' 
'  This  letter  gave  Lord  Althorp  an  opportunity  of  expressing  1 
itimenta  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  did  in  a  dignified  remo 
snce,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  without  the  reserve  necessa 
an  official  explanation  in  Parliament 

'  DovaiDg  Street,  Jnly  10,  IS31. 
'  Mr  DEAR  Bbouoraji, — I  admit  that  I  am  answerable  as  the  pro? 
lie  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  but  the  situati 
which  I  was  placed  waa  not  by  any  act  of  my  own.  I  wish  y 
mid  look  a  little  at  the  share  you  have  taken  in  the  business.  Wil 
t  cotnmunication  with  one  of  your  colleagues,  with  the  view,  I  kno 
fiunlitating  business  in  Parhament,  you  desired  Littleton  to  write 
>rd  Wellesle;,  and  yon  wrote  to  him  yourself,  to  press  him  to  expr 
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an  opinion  that  the  three  first  claiises  of  the  Kll  might  be  omitted. 
He  did  expi-ess  that  opinion,  and  I  thought,  and  etill  think,  thnt  when 
the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland  eaid  that  any  circumstance  of  expe- 
diency would  induce  him  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  that  comitr/ 
by  the  ordinary  law,  to  vhateTer  extent  he  made  that  admission,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  here  to  agree  with  him.  He  had  nid, 
he  did  not  want  the  Court- Martial  clauses  ;  we  properly  omitted  them. 
He  then  said,  he  could  s^  on  without  these  three  clauses,  and  I  thioii 
we  ought  to  have  omitted  them  also ;  but  you,  having  originally  pro- 
duced the  difficulty  by  TiTiting  to  I^ord  Wellealey,  gave  your  decJBion 
directly  against  what  you  had  advised  Lord  Wellei-ley  to  do.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was  that  I  got  placed  in  a  position  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  go  on.  This  impoaaibility  was  mainl)' 
produced  by  Littleton's  communication  to  O'Connell,  but  even  without 
this  the  difficulty  was  likely  to  bo  enonnoua. 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  man  who  by  his  resignation  produces  the  dis- 
solution of  an  Adni  in isi  ration  takea  a  great  load  upon  hia  ahonldert, 
and  more  especially  when  there  is  ho  much  difficulty  in  forming 
anotber;  this  load  is  increased  greatly  when  he  cannot  explain  tbe 
causes  which  compelled  him  to  take  sucb  a  step  without  involviog 
others,  whom  for  every  reason  he  ia  determined  not  to  involve.  TiM 
load  I  muat  bear ;  but  it  never  can  compel  me  to  support  measurea  of 
which  I  disapprove,  though,  if  no  other  than  a  Tory  Government  can 
be  formed,  it  may  render  it  incumbent  upon  me  not  to  give  them  a 
factious  opposition. 

'  Youra  most  truly, 

'  ALTnonr.' 

It  was  due  to  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  tbe  Chancellor 
that  the  Tories  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
returning  to  power.  Lord  Brougham  persuaded  the  King  to 
entrust  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Hel- 
boume ;  and  the  first  condition  which  Lord  Melbourne  made 
was  that  Lord  Althorp  should  resume  office.  At  tbe  instance 
of  Lord  Grey  he  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  in  hb  turn 
that  Mr.  Littleton  should  continue  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  in  the  same  position,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  '  It  waa  a  noble  act,'  says  Lord  Hatherten, 
'dictated  by  a  fine  sense  of  honour.'  The  only  measure  of 
importance  carried  by  the  new  Government  before  the  proro- 
gation was  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  form  proposed  by  Lord 
Wellesley.  The  result  showed  that  the  obnoxious  claoses 
might  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration  was  not  destined  to 
meet  another  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  recess,  LoiJ 
Althorp  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  b(> 
father ;  and  the  King  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  so  much  weakened  hj  this  ev^t  af.t^i  be  incapable 
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if  conductiDg  the  business  of  the  country.  His  Majei 
herefore  detennined  to  send  for  tbo  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Speucer's  public  life  was  now  closed.  It  is  han 
lecesaary  to  say  that  he  was  pressed  to  return  to  office 
jord  Melbourne's  second  adminiBtration.  But  his  decisi 
ras  irrevocable,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
Uthorp  and  at  Wiaeton.  Agricultural  pursuits  were 
livourite  occupation,  and  there  were  few  better  judges  of  stoH 
)ccasioually,  however,  he  took  a  part  in  public  aSm 
lotably  when  the  Whigs  were  in  adversity  by  the  gene 
lection  of  1841,  Lord  Spencer  came  from  his  retirement 
love  the  address  and  vindicate  the  policy  which  appeared 
ave  fallen  into  disrepute.     In  1843,  he  seized  the  occasion 

public  dinner  at  Northampton  to  declare  for  Free  Trade  a 
he  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  This  remarkable  speech  comi 
roDi  a  statesman  who  reminded  his  audience  that  he  was 
landed  proprietor,  and  an  occupier  of  land,  with  no  otl 
means  of  subsistence,'  caused  a  great  seusatioa  throughi 
he  country.  It  was  followed  by  a  manifesto  from  Lord  Jo 
lussell,  his  successor  in  the  lead  of  the  Whigs,  to  a  simi 
feci  In  the  following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a:*  Minist 
mplified  and  fulHUed  the  great  commercial  policy  sketched 
is  opponents.  The  Northampton  speech  was  Lord  Spenct 
ist  political  utterance.  In  the  same  year  his  health  began 
lil,  and  he  perceived  his  end  approaching.  He  died  in  l 
utumn  of  1845  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

In  place  of  any  reflections  of  our  own,  we  shall  conck 
his  article  by  a  masterly  portrait  of  Lord  Althorp  from  \ 
npartial  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  which  was  not  kno 
Q  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  has  not  before  been  publish' 
Phis  fragment  has  a  vigour  of  touch  and  a  warmth  of  feeli 
a  it,  honourable  alike  to  the  writer  and  to  the  subject  of 
nd  we  know  of  few  compositions  of  the  kind  at  once  mt 
inighed  and  more  true. 

•  October  7th,  184f 

'After  a  very  short  illness,  Lord  Sponcer  died  a  few  days  ago  at 
otue  near  Qoncaster.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Iiim  was  not  ii 
ute,  but  I  had  a  great  respect  and  esteem  for  him,  and  no  man  e 
led  wit))  a  fairer  character,  or  more  generally  regretted.  In  liia  cow 
c  was  exceedingly  beloved  and  respected,  not  less  by  those  v 
iffered  irom  him,  than  by  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  polit 
lis  personai  friends  and  former  colleagues,  who  were  warmly  uttacl 
[>  him,  highly  valued  his  opinions  upon  public  matters,  and  on 
rapottant  occasions  anxiously  sought  and  placed  great  reliance  on 
dvice.  The  career  of  Lord  Spencer  presents  few  malerials 
he  biographer,  for  he  had  nettbar  the  brilliant,  nor  even  plausi 
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exterior  which  intereata  and  captivates  vulgar  imaginatiotui,  bat  he  h 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  which  made  him  one  of  t 
moEt  useful  and  valuable,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiab 
men  of  bis  day ;  filling  with  propriety  the  station  in  which  fortune  h 
placed  him,  and  inalcing  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  which  nature  L 
bestowed  upon  him.  Modest  without  diffidence,  confident  tritiia 
vani^,  ardently  defuring  the  good  of  his  country,  without  the  slight 
personal  ambition,  be  took  that  part  in  public  af^ira  which  his  stati 
and  bis  opinions  prompted,  and  he  marched  through  the  mazes 
politics  with  that  straightforward  bravery,  which  waa  the  result 
unoerity,  unglcneas  of  purpose,  the  absence  of  all  selfiebness,  and 
true,  genuine,  but  unpretending  patriotism.  His  taatea,  habits,  ■ 
turn  of  mind  were  peculiarly  and  esaendally  English  ;  be  was  a  hi( 
minded,  unaffected,  sensible,  woU-educat«d  Kngli^  gentleman,  addic 
to  all  those  rural  pursuits  and  amusements  which  are  considei 
national;  a  practical  farmer,  and  fond  of  field  sports,  but  enjoying 
things  in  moderation,  and  making  eveiy  other  occupation  subordia 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  his  country,  whether  general 
local,  the  paramount  obligation  of  which  was  ever  uppermost  in 
mind.  In  his  political  principles  he  was  consistent,  liberal  and  i 
lightened,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  too  dee; 
studied  the  book  of  life  to  entertain  any  wild  notions  of  hua 
perfectibili^,  or  to  countenance  those  extravagant  theories  of  popu 
wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  so  dangerous  to  peace,  order,  and  g( 
government.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  just  proportion,  and  a  peri 
moderation  in  his  political  views  and  objects,  firmly  believing  in  ' 
capacity  of  the  Constitution  to  combine  the  utmost  extent  of  civil  e 
religious  liberty  with  the  predominance  of  law  and  a  safe  and  vigon 
administration  of  public  affairs.  Hia  whole  hfe,  therefore,  was  dero 
to  the  object  of  widening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  i 
Commonwealth,  of  abrogating  exclusive  and  oppretsive  laws,of  exlei 
ing  political  franchises,  of  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  and  by  i 
progress  of  a  policy  at  once  soimd  and  safe,  to  promote  the  wel&re  ■ 
happiness  of  ihe  mase  of  tbe  people,  and  die  power  and  prosperity 
the  country.  Lord  Spencer  came  into  office  as  Chancellor  of  1 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  (he  House  of  Commons  with  Lord  Gre 
Government  in  1830;  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1SS4,  hia  elevoti 
to  the  House  of  Lords  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  office,  upon  wh 
(as  is  well  known)  King  William  dismissed  the  Whig  Government, 
the  pretext  that  it  waa  so  weakened  as  to  be  unworthy  of  public  « 
fidence,  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country.  T 
was,  indeed,  only  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Hinist 
but  the  King's  venturing  upon  so  bold  a  step  upon  such  groun 
affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  high  consideration  whJdi  Lc 
Spencer  enjoyed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  country.  N 
indeed,  was  it  possible  to  exs^ernte  that  consideration.  The  great 
homage  that  ever  was  rendered  to  character  and  public  virtue,  n 
exhibited  in  his  popularity  and  authority  during  the  four  OTtat 
years,  when  he  led  the  Whig  Government  and  party  in  the  Honse 
CommonB.     WlUiout  one  diowy  accomplishment  without  wit  to  amt 
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or  eloqnence  to  peraoade,  with  a  voice  umnelodions,  and  a  maiuier 
ungracefol,  and  barely  able  to  apeak  plain  sense  in  still  plainer  lan- 
guage, he  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  influence,  and  even  s 
dominion,  greater  than  any  Leader  either  after  or  before  hun.  Neither 
Pitt  the  &ther,  nor  Pitt  Uie  son,  in  the  plenttnde  of  their  magnificent 
diotatorshipa,  nor  Canning  in  the  days  of  his  most  brilliant  di^Iays  of 
oratory  and  wit,  nor  Gasttereagh,  returning  in  all  the  glory  of  an  ova- 
tion ^m  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  could  govern  wit£  the  same  sway 
that  onroly  and  festidious  assembly.  His  Ixiends  followed  this  plun 
and  aimple  man  with  enthunasdc  devotion,  and  be  poeseeaed  the  &oully 
of  diearming  his  political  ant^onists  of  all  bitt^nees  and  animoait^ 
towards  himself;  he  was  r^arded  in  the  House  of  Commons  witli  aon- 
timoitB  akin  to  personal  afiection,  with  a  boundless  confidence  and 
a  univeraat  esteem.  Such  was  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  tratb, 
mncerity,  and  honour,  of  a  probity  free  from  every  taint  of  intereat, 
of  mere  character,  unaided  by  the  arts  which  captivate  or  snbjugate 
mankind.  This  is  the  great  pmctical  panegyric,  which  will  consecrate 
the  memory  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  tiiansmit  it  nobly  to  the  latest  poo- 
terity  ;  but  it  is  a  panegyric,  not  more  hoDOUisble  to  the  subject  of  it 
than  to  the  natdonal  character  which  is  susceptible  of  Huch  impreseious, 
and  which  acknowledges  such  influences.  We  may  feel  an  honest 
pride  and  a  happy  confidence  in  the  reflection,  that  it  ia  by  auch 
Blerling  qualities,  by  the  simple  and  unostentatious  practice  of  public 
and  private  virtue  that  men  may  best  recommend  themBelves  to  the 
reverence,  the  gratitude,  and  the  afiection  of  their  countrymen,  and  be 
remembered  hereafter  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.' 
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\et.  l.—  T/ie  Natioe  Races  of  the  P^tcific  States  of  I 
America.  By  HUBERT  HoWE  BANCROFT.  5  Tob. 
London  :  1875-76. 

pHERE  is  DO  field  of  inquiry  more  fascinating  to  the  sti 
of  human  progress  than  that  offered  by  the  great 
ioent  of  America,  in  which  the  native  racea,  shut  off 
intact  with  the  old-world  civilisation  for  an  untold  numb 
^turies,  have  found  room  for  development  in  various  i 
ions.  In  it  the  theories  of  civilisation,  as  propounded  by 
Buckle  and  others,  may  be  brought  to  a  practical  test,  I 
presents  ua  with  peoples  in  each  of  the  different  stages  v 
xinnect  the  rude  savc^e  with  the  culture  of  Mexico 
Central  America.  Man  may  be  studied  as  a  hunter,  fishei 
armer,  as  a  rude  and  unlettered  worshipper  of  fetishes, 
;he  poBsesBOT  of  an  elaborate  literature,  burdened  with  as 
ilex  a  ritual  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  bound  fast  by 
rules  and  observances  in  every  phase  of  social  life.  In 
tost  continent,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  ther< 
i^resented  every  phase  of  progress  through  which  m: 
Europe  has  passed,  in  emerging  from  a  condition  of  the  r 
»vagery  to  the  comparatively  nigb  culture  exemplified  i 
bronze  age  of  the  Etruscans.  The  subject  has  excite< 
ima^nation  of  many  writers,  and  many  have  been  the  s 
iations  regarding  the  derivation  of  the  native  tribes  and  o 
American  civilisations,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  each  i 
us  accommodated  his  facts  to  his  prejudices.  It  has 
reserved  for  Mr.  Bancroft  to  collect  together  for  the  first 
n  the  five  bulky  volumes  before  us,  uie  facte  necessary 
sreliminary  inquiry  into  these  questious.  His  work  is  a 
aborious  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  is  known  up  to  to-d 
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the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  it  embraces  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  MiBsisstppi  &om  the 
Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmns  of  Panama.  His  aim,  as  he  tells 
US  in  his  preface,  is  not  bo  much  to  write  history  as  to  provide 
materials  out  of  which  it  may  he  eventualty  written  by  others. 
With  iafioite  trooble  he  has  brought  the  ore  to  the  snrface, 
and  piled  it  up  in  full  faith  that  it  will  undergo  eventDallf 
those  processes  by  which  the  dross  is  purged  away,  and  pa«s 
corrent  as  the  bnght  metal  of  history.  His  aim  is  modest,  and 
implies  true  nobility  of  mind. 

The  book  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Its  author,  a  book- 
seller in  San  Francisco,  when  he  set  himself  to  his  work  in 
1859,  found  that  the  necessary  books  and  manuscripts  existed 
in  no  library  in  the  worid,  and  be  therefore  began  with  charac- 
teristic energy  to  secure  everything  within  his  reach  in  America. 
He  then  spent  two  years  in  obtaining  all  available  matenals  id 
Europe,  being  singularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  his  enter- 
mise.  On  the  dispersal  of  the  library  of  the  unfortnnate 
Emperor  Maximilian,  he  obtained  three  thousand  volumes;  In 
1869  his  library  had  developed  into  sixteen  thousand  books, 
manuscripts,  and  pamphlets,  irrespective  of  maps  and  newB- 
papers,  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Mexican ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  me  materials  for  his- 
tory which  he  sought  '  were  so  copiously  diluted  with  trash, 
'  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  his  different  subjects  in 
'  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  with  but  one  lifetime  to 
'  devote  to  the  work,'  In  this  eme^ency  he  devised  a 
system  of  indexing  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the 
authorities  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  given  point.  This 
was  done  by  employing  a  large  staff  of  assistants  to  read  the 
books  and  write  down  references  on  little  cards  labelled 
according  to  the  subject.  When  we  visited  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1875,  we  saw  the  work  in  full  operation,  and 
were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  '  fact-catalogue '  of  the 
library,  which  consisted  of  packs  of  cards,  each  under  its  own 
heading,  and  each  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  subject 
with  the  necessary  references.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Banoroil 
has  collected  materials  which  would  have  taken  one  man,  so  he 
tells  us,  about  sixty  years  to  bring  together,  and  these  be  ha 
used  in  the  books  beibre  us,  which  are  remarkable  not  merely 
for  the  vast  number  of  facts  which  are  recorded,  but  for  the 
singular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  collected  together 
by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  one  man.  From  bis  method 
of  work  it  was  im^ssible  that  dross  should  not  be  mingled 
with  the  ore,  but  this  can  easily  be  removed  by  the  hot  fire  of 
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eriticisiD.  Lideed,  he  purposely  records  not  merely  those  facta 
which  are  indisputably  true,  but  the  lai^er  class  of  facts  which 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  untrue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  this  work.  The  red  man  is  swiftly  passing  away 
before  the  face  of  the  white,  and  every  day  destroys  some 
tnue  of  the  former.  The  westward  advance  of  the  frontier  of 
tbe  Eastern  States  is  estimated  by  Professor  Wilson  to  average 
Dine  miles  per  annum ;  *  and  the  trapper  and  woodsman,  the 
advance  guard  of  European  civilisation,  are  steadily  marching 
onwards  to  the  setting  sun,  followed  closely  by  the  ranchero  and 
tiller  of  the  soil.  The  Pacific  coast  affords  another  base  for  the 
approach  of  the  Europeans  from  the  east.  From  *  the  Golden 
'  Gate '  and  other  places  which  have  sprung  up  as  it  were  by 
magic,  the  banners  of  civilisation  have  steamly  passed  forward  to 
the  east,  until  thq  lands  of  the  red  man,  from  iJie  British  posses- 
sions in  latitude  40°  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico,  are  to  be 
fonnd  mainly  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mississippi ; 
beyond  these  boundaries,  if  he  exist  at  all,  it  is  as  a  servant,  and 
even  io  this  tract  the  lines  of  railway,  which  may  aptly  be 
termed  the  iron  bonds  of  civilisation,  are  bases  of  attack.  The 
Tut  mineral  wealth  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  California 
offer  irresistible  allurements  to  the  gold  and  silver  miner ;  the 
bnffalo — the  great  staff  of  life — is  rapidly  perishing  under  the 
rifles  of  the  trapper  and  English  sportsmen,  and  consequently 
the  red  hunter,  listless  and  incapable  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  life,  has  the  choice  of  oying  of  starva- 
tion, of  Bving  by  plunder  and  being  eventually  shot  down,  or 
of  Bubmitting  to  the  charity  of  the  white  man,  exposed  to  the 
unutterable  evils  which  flow  from  the  contact  of  civilised  with 
uncivilised  peoples.  Their  history  must  be  seized  now,  or  it 
will  be  lost  for  ever.  '  To  us,'  says  our  author,  *  the  savage 
'  nations  of  America  have  neitiier  past  nor  future,  only  a  brief 
'  present,  from  which  we  may  judge  somewhat  of  their  past '  (iL 
SI),  The  stone  implements,  tumuli,  and  rude  rock  sculptures  are 
npidly  becoming  as  non- historic  as  similar  relics  of  barbarism 
in  Enrope,  and  in  many  regions  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  is  preserved  only  in  the  names  of  the  mountains 
and  of  the  rivers.  At  this  time,  therefore,  such  a  work  as 
this,  done  by  a  man  liring  in  the  great  metropoliB  of  the  West, 
and  personally  conversant  with  many  of  the  rude  tribes  about 
which  he  writes,  is  singularly  opportune.  Its  subject-matter, 
indeed,  is  not  accurately  expressed  in  its  title,  for  it  embraces 

*  Prehirtorio  Man,  ii.  302. 
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not  merely  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  but  alao  the 
Eekimos  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  inbabitants  of  the  Britidi 
territories.  It  incIudeB,  as  well,  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  has  for  as  does  not 
lay  so  much  with  the  rapidly  vanishing  savage  tribes  as  with 
the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  American  peoples,  and  of 
tJiat  extraordinary  civilisatioD  which  was  crushed  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru  under  the  heel  of  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  Spaniard.  In  discussing  these  points  we  shall  use  the 
materials  collected  together  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his  laetedition 
of '  Prehistoric  Man ; '  on  admirable  work,  in  which  the  historj 
of  the  American  tribes  and  civilisation  lies  hidden  anderamis- 
leading  tide. 

The  first  point  which  offers  itself  for  examination  is  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  American  peoples : — 

'  The  problem  '  (writes  Mr.  Banoroft)  '  of  the  origin  of  the  Ameriom 
aborigines  is,  in  my  opinion,  enveloped  in  as  much  obscurity  now  sail 
ever  was ;  and  when  I  consider  the  cloae  proximity  of  the  north-western 
ftnd  oorth-eaetem  extremities  of  America  to  Am  and  Europe  ;  the  na- 
thonghb-of  and  fortuitous  circumstances  that  may  at  any  time  have  taS. 
any  people  upon  the  American  coasts ;  the  mighty  convulsions  that 
may  nave  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  during  the  uncounted 
years  that  man  may  have  dwelt  upon  its  surface;  and  lastly,  the  un- 
.certsinty,  perhaps  I  might  say  improbability,  of  the  descent  of  mankind 
from  one  pair ;  when  I  think  of  all  these  things  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
peopling  of  America  may  hare  been  accomplished  in  so  many  ws/a 
that  no  more  hopeless  task  could  be  conceived  than  the  endeavour  to 
.  discover  the  one  particular  manner  of  it.'     (Vol.  v.  p,  6.) 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
asceriwn  the  precise  manner  in  which  man  first  arrived  in 
America,  but  we  believe  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  ancestry 
of  the  present  tribes  is  as  clear  as  such  e^'idence  could  possihly 
be  under  the  circumstances.  In  discussing  this  question,  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  influenced  by  the  view  that  man  was  created  in 
several  regions,  and  that  America  was  one  of  the  primeval 
centres  of  creation — a  view  which  has  met  with  greater  favour 
in  America  than  among  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  The  unit; 
of  the  human  race,  that  all  mankind  sprang  from  one  pair,  is 
to  our  mind  as  indisputable  as  the  fact  that  all  horses  and 
cows  sprang  from  a  smgle  pair ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  mam  features  traceable  in  the  American  races,  the  Eskimo 
excepted,  are  those  of  the  Polynesians,  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Samoidea,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  Asiatic 
extraction,  held  by  Humboldt,  Frescott,  Tst^udi,  and  Wilson, 
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seemB  altogether  satiafftctoiy.  Mr.  Bancroft  pointB  out  that 
the  north-eaBtem  districts  have  been  peopled  at  least  in  part 
from  Asia.  Since  1762,  according  to  Mr,  Brookes,  there  have 
been  forty-one  wrecks  of  Japanese  vessels  on  the  American 
coast,  twenty-eight  of  which  date  from  1850.  Only  twelve  of 
Aese  were  deserted,  and  the  survivorB  of  the  rest  remained  in 
the  district  where  they  were  landed.  These  vessels  are  merely 
those  which  happen  to  have  been  recorded.  They  have  been 
swept  across  the  Pacific  by  the  great  current,  which  brings 
them  firom  the  Japanese  seas  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
horn.  "We  are  therefore  justified  in  the  belief  that  during  the 
untold  centuries  in  which  this  cun'cnt  has  been  settln?  towards 
America)  it  has  borne  upon  its  bosom  a  constant  supply  of  emi- 
grants finm  Asia,  either  wilhngly  or  unwillingly.  Traces  of 
the  Japanese  language  are  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Chinooks.  The  population  round  the  region  of  Behring's 
Straits  is  indisputably  Mongoloid  (v.  38). 

The  physic^  barriers  imposed  by  the  wide  stretch  of  ocean, 
or  by  the  severity  of  winter  in  the  northern  latitudes,  are  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  those  which  have  been  overcome  by  the 
Mongoloid  races  in  finding  their  way  to  New  Zealand,  or  to 
the  Society  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  W^e  are  in  a  position  to 
Bay,  after  coming  fresh  from  the  first  two  of  these  ^aces  into 
contact  with  the  Piutes  of  Nevada,  that  there  are  no  differ' 
ences  between  the  two  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  one  living  in  a  maritime  and  insular  region,  while  the 
other  lives  merely  by  hunting.  The  diatributiou  of  the  Mon- 
goloid type  of  mankind  as  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  is  in 
nannony  with  the  distribution  of  other  types  of  mankind,  and 
<Te  may  add,  with  that  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  also.  On 
the  north-east  it  touches  the  Baltic,  and  sweeps  on  uninter- 
raptedly  through  Asia  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  to  the  south 
uid  east  it  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  if  identity  of  physique  be  of  any  value  in  classification, 
uid  man  be  treated  simply  as  a  wild  animal  would  be  treated, 
the  two  Americas  must  be  added  to  the  enormous  area  over 
which  the  Mongolians  have  wandered.  Professor  Wilson  has 
proved  that  the  so-called  American  type  is  altogether  mythic, 
and  that  among  the  native  tribes  tnere  are  diversities  of 
complexion,  hur,  feature,  skull-form,  and  physique  decidedly 
analogous  to  those  of  Asia. 

The  spreading  eastward  of  the  Mongolian  peoples  from  Asia 
may  have  been  mnrely  aided  by  geographical  conditions  which 
no  longer  exists  The  elks,  remoeer,  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  and 
other  animalB  common  to  Euro-Asia  and  North  Ameri,ca.  pro- 
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bably  crossed  over  &om  one  region  to  the  other  on  a  bridge  of 
land.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin  into  the  coral  ree&  proTe 
that  there  are  ki^e  areas  in  the  Pacific  which  are  now  gradaally 
sinking,  and  the  clusters  of  islands  are  merely  the  higher  puts 
of  a  sobmerged  continent.  America  may  have  been  peopled, 
and  probably  was,  in  three  different  ways,  successively  or  pos- 
fiibty  simultaneously ;  the  most  obvious  route  being  that  \fj 
way  of  Behring's  Straits;  another  is  offered  by  the  Japanese 
current;  and  lastly,  the  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  led  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  to  find  their  way  to  Tahiti,  would  surely 
lead  some  of  the  bold  sailors  of  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  The  idea  of  any  people  whatever  being 
autochthones,  in  our  opinion  must  be  given  up,  in  the  face  of 
the  continual  migrations  and  drifting  to  and  fro  of  peoples 
revealed  by  the  modem  school  of  ethnology.  The  Mongoloid 
origin  of  the  American  peoples  is  proved  by  an  appeal  solely  to 
natural  history,  without  reference  to  the  relics  of  the  civihst- 
tion  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which  we  shall  ^scuss 
in  another  place. 

Man  must  have  inhabited  America  for  a  very  long  period 
to  allow  of  the  observed  diversities  in  language. 

'  Oa  any  theory  of  human  origin '  (writes  ProfeBSor  Wilson), '  the 
blended  gradations  of  America's  widely  diversified  indigenous  nea 
demand  a  lengthened  period  for  their  development ;  and  equally,  od 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  languages,  must  time  be  prolonged  to  admit 
of  the  multiplication  of  mutually  unintelligible  dialects  wiA  tongues  in 
the  New  World.  It  ia  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
Innguages,  and  dialects  matured  into  independent  tongues,  in  Europe. 
The  known  origin  and  growth  of  some  of  these  may  supply  a  atandud 
whereby  to  gauge  the  time  indicated  by  such  a  multiplication  of 
tongues.  But  the  languages  of  the  American  continenta  have  be^ 
estimated  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  including  a^lntinite 
languages  of  peculiarly  elaborate  structure,  and  inflectional  forms  of 
■  complex  development.'     {^Prehistoric  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

To  pass  over  the  idle  speculations  of  American  colonies  of 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  Welsh — we  think  that 
onr  author  might  have  omitted  the  book  of  Mormon  from 
among  his  authorities — the  evidence  that  the  Scandinavians 
found  their  way  to  the  New  World  in  pre-Columbian  times 
seems  to  us  conclusive.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed  by  no 
less  authorities  than  Geoi^e  Bancrofl,  the  historian  of  Ameri- 
can colonisation,  and  Washington  Irving,  who  have  summarily 
disposed  of  their  claims  to  the  discovery  of  America,  withcwt 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Icelandic 
Se^,  on  vhich  they  are  based.  These  Sagas  are  known  u 
L  ........C.oo'Mc 
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the  Codex  Flatoiensis,  a  manuscript  dating  from  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  many 
jeais,  eventually  found  in  liie  library  of  the  island  of  FlatSe, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Copenhagen.  Th< 
antiqoity  of  this  work  has  never  been  seriously  disputed,  and 
the  story  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America  is  proved 
not  to  have  been  an  interpolation  in  an  old  work,  by  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  framework  of  the  narrative,  which  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  their  omission.  They  cannot  therefore 
be  viewed  as  post-Columbian  interpolations  into  a  record  of 
pre-Columbian  events.  They  are  a  plain  strughtforward 
account  of  the  doiugs  of  certain  adventurers,  who  set  fortli,  not 
for  purposes  of  discovery,  but  for  purposes  of  gain ;  and  there  is 
not  the  least  intimation  that  the  writers  had  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  discoveries  which  they  relate.  Had  these 
been  mere  echoes  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  it  seems  to 
03  impossible  that  the  narrative  would  have  been  so  artless  and 
simple  as  we  find  it  Their  style,  we  may  add,  b  distincUy 
that  of  the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  enterprise,  such  as  the 
Heimskringla,  or  the  Orkneyinga  Saga.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  imitated 
successfully  the  older  Sagas  without  being  detected  by  his  con- 
temporaries, or  betraying  himself  by  the  insertion  of  some  de- 
tail belonging  to  his  own  time.  We  therefore  believe  that 
the  Codex  is  genuine,  and  accept  the  narrative  to  be  as  truly 
historic  as  the  pages  of  Froissart,  or  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  Chrow- 
de.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the 
historic  value  of  these  Sagas  among  some  modem  critics,  the 
eronnds  for  whidi  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  It 
IS  very  generally  ui^ed  against  their  credibility  that  the  stat^ 
ments  of  the  wintering  in  Greenland,  and  of  the  fruits  of 
Vinland  are  not  consistent  with  the  present  climate  in  those 
re^ons.  To  our  mind  they  give  the  stamp  of  genuinenew 
and  antiquity  to  the  narrative,  because  now  we  have  evidence 
from  other  quarters  that  the  climate  of  Greenland,  and  conse- 
quently that  also  of  the  adjoining  coast  of  America,  has 
become  more  severe  than  it  was  when  the  deserted  Danish 
settlements  were  founded.  A  similar  change  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  climate  of  Iceland.  The  story  of  the  discovery  df 
America  by  the  Northmen  is  not  generally  known  to  English 
readers,  and  we  will  therefore  give  it  in  some  little  detail. 

Eric  the  Bed  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  spring 
of  986,  along  with  Heriulf  Bardson.  In  the  autumn  Biame> 
a  aoa  of  t^e  latter,  set  sail  from  Iceland  to  join  his  father,  and 
afW  having  been  driven  out  of  bis  way  by  fogs  and  winds  into 
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onknowQ  seae,  found  himself  in  sight  of  shore,  vhich  wu  left  to 
larboard.  After  two  da^s'  sail  he  agun  sighted  land,  and  once 
more,  after  standing  out  to  sea  for  tnree  days,  saw  land  again, 
which  proved  to  be  nn  island.  From  this  he  bore  awaj,  and 
reached  Greenland  after  four  days'  sail.  The  island  has  been 
identified  with  Newfoundland,  which  is  distant  from  Heriulti- 
ness  (Ildgeit),  in  Greenland,  about  150  miles;  so  that  these 
distances  fairly  agree  with  the  ship's  Ic^.  The  next  voyage 
from  Greenland  to  America  was  made  by  Leif,  a  son  of  £nc 
the  Bed,  about  the  year  1 000,  who  set  sail,  with  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  to  verify  Biame's  discoveries.  The  first  land  they 
sighted  was  the  island,  which  they  named  Helluland.  Thej 
then  came  to  another  land  which  vkj  named  Markland  (pro- 
bably Xova  Scotia),  and  passing  westward  they  went  on  ^ore 
at  a  point  where  a  river  issued  from  a  lake  and  fell  into  the 
sea.  They  brought  their  vessel  up  into  die  lake,  and  finding 
vines  in  the  country,  termed  it  Vinland  (New  England).  In 
the  spring  they  returned  to  Greenland.  Two  years  afler  this 
voyage,  Thorwald,  LeiTs  brother,  borrowed  the  ship  which  had 
made  the  voyage,  and  set  sail  for  Vinland,  where  oe  peciahed 
in  a  fray  with  the  natives.  The  news  of  his  death  reached 
Greenland  in  1005,  and  Thorstein,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Gudrida,  set  sail  to  obtain  the  body,  but  after  tossing  about 
for  the  whole  of  the  summer,  they  landed  agun  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  he  died.  His  widow  married  Thomfiun 
Earlsefne,  who  was  the  roost  successful  of  the  Norse  adven- 
turers in  America. 

In  1007  he  set  sul,  accompanied  bv  his  bride,  and  Bianie 
Grimolfton  and  Thorhall  G^mlason  joined  him  with  a  ship,  as 
also  did  Thorward  and  Thorhall  '  the  hunter.'  These  uiree 
shim  first  made  Helluland,  following  the  old  track,  and  thence 
to  Markland.  From  this  they  sailM  to  Kialames  (Kiel  Cape 
=  Cape  Cod) ;  they  then  passed  some  deserts  and  reaches  of 
sand,  and  some  inlets.  There  they  put  on  shore  two  swift-footed 
Scots,  named  Hake  and  Hekia,  who  returned  in  three  days 
with  some  grapes  and  ears  of  wild  wheat.  They  then  contiDned 
Hieir  voyage  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  ^ord  (Vine- 
yard Sound)  penetrated  the  coast,  with  an  island  at  its  entrance 
(Egg  Island),  so  covered  with  the  nests  of  the  eider  ducks  tlut 
they  could  scarcely  walk  without  treading  on  the  esgs.  The 
country  which  they  explored  was  extremely  beautiuil.  Here 
Thorhall  the  hunter  Im  them  with  eight  men  and  a  ship,  and 
set  Biul  northwards,  and  was  driven  by  westerly  winds  to  the 
coast  c^  Ireland,  where  according  to  the  accounts  of  some 
traders  they  were  enslaved.     Ejirisefne,  however,  proceeded 
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with  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  numbering  151  (131)  men,  to 
the  Boath-west,  to  a  place  where  a  river  fell  into  the  sea  from  a 
lai^  lake,  into  whicn  they  steered  and  wintered.  Here  they 
fell  in  with  the  natives  (SkraelingB),  'who  had  large  eyes  and 
'  broad  cheeks.'  I^o  snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  which  liiey  had 
with  them  found  their  food  in  the  open  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1008  the  SkraeliDgs  returned  in  their  canoes,  and  a  barter 
sprang  up  of  cloth,  food,  and  milk  for  peltries,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  which  terrified  the  Skraelinga 
to  such  a  degree  thiit  they  sailed  away.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  fact  that  we  have  cattle  mentioned  in  this  expedition, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  we  have  historical  evidence 
of  their  putting  cattle  on  shipboard.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  pages  of  this  review  the  fact  that  the  lai^r 
breeds  of  cattle  make  their  appearance  in  this  country  simul- 
taneously with  the  arrival  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  here  we 
have  proof  that  the  Northmen  bad  in  this  expedition  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  introducing  their  bree^  of  cattle  into 
America.  The  idea,  however,  of  establishing  themselves  was 
rjdely  dispelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Skraelings,  who 
returned  in  great  force  in  the  following  winter,  and  were 
defeated  after  a  most  desperate  fight,  wnich  resulted  in  the 
break-up  of  the  expedition.  Karlsefne  took  one  of  the  two 
remaining  ships,  and  sailed  in  quest  of  Thorball  to  Yinland  and 
Markland,  and  thence  to  Greenland,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
year  1011.  He  brought  with  him  two  natives  whom  he  taught 
the  Norse  language.  Biame  Grimolfson  with  the  other  snip 
was  driven  into  the  Irish  Ocean,  where  his  ship  was  destroyed 
by  the  ship-worm,  some  of  the  crew  being  saved  in  a  boat, 
llie  rest  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  are  not  sufficiently 
important  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  condemn  such  narratives  as 
these,  which  are  mere  records  of  facts,  to  be  non-historic  and 
mere  idle  tales.  Their  truth  is  proved  not  merely  by  their 
style,  but  also  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  places  men- 
tion^ with  the  distances  which  they  record.  If  a  settlement 
were  once  founded  in  Greenland,  the  bold  seamen  who  found 
their  way  thither  from  Iceland  would  meet  with  little  difficulty 
in  exploring  the  unknown  seas  which  separated  Greenland  from 
America.  The  traces  lefl  behind  by  the  Northmen  in  Greenland, 
such  as  the  famous  Bunic  inscription  ou  a  slab  of  stone  found 
in  an  island  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  now  in  Copenhagen,*  lend  inde- 
pendent testimony  that  the  ancient  Northmen  nad  penetrated 
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into  that  region  before  the  aniral  of  the  modem  Danish  colo- 
sists.  Nevertheless,  although  the  honour  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  must  bo  given  to  the  Northmen, 
those  wanderers  in  every  sea,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute 
to  them  any  share  in  the  peopling  of  North  America,  since 
their  physique  differs  so  completely  &om  that  of  the  Red 
Indian.  Mr.  Bancroft  forgets  this  point  when  he  draws  s 
parallel  between  the  so-called  '  Tartar  theory '  and  the  Scan- 
cUnavian.  There  is  no  proof,  historical  or  otherwise,  that  any  of 
these  settlements  were  permanent ;  aa  the  record  stands  uef 
were  destroyed  by  the  natives,  or  by  internal  dissensions.* 

Mr.  Bancroft's  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
wild  tribes,  which  are  divided,  without  any  attempt  at  ethno- 
logical classification,  into  seven  get^apbical  and  artificiil 
groups,  beginning  with  the  far  noru.  In  treating  of  the  first, 
or  Hyperborean  group,  whose  territory  lies  north  of  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel,  his  account  of  the  burial  customs  of  the  Gskimos 
requires  some  modification.  He  tells  us  that  the  corpse  is 
doubled  up  and  put  into  a  plank  box,  being  sometimes  elevated 
on  a  platform,  and  covered  with  planks  and  trunks  of  trees. 
This  applies  merely  to  the  western  Eskimos,  for  in  the 
eastern  regions  round  Baffin's  Bay,  Melville  Sound,  and  Banks' 
Land,  the  dying  and  the  dead  are  often  left  walled  up  in  a  snow 
hut,  after  being  plundered  of  everything  worth  taking,  withoat 
any  precautions  against  the  attacks  of  the  gluttons,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  Dears.  To  this  singular  want  of  reverence  for  the  dead 
may  be  referred,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  article,! 
the  absence  of  human  skeletons  in  the  caverns  and  river  d& 
posits  of  Europe,  in  association  with  the  extinct  animals  of  tke 
Pldstocene  age.  Mr,  Bancroft  considers  that  the  Aleuts,  as 
well  aa  the  EToniagas,  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  I^kimos 
than  to  the  North  American  proper.  The  Tlinkeet«a,  how- 
ever, inhabiting  the  coast  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  river 
Nass,  he  classifies  with  the  latter.  All  these  are  seafarinf 
peoples  equally  at  home  on  sea  or  land,  and  all  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  cleverness  in  carving,  none  of  them  are  fto- 
quainted  with  the  potter's  art  Of  the  Tinneh,  which  consti- 
tute the  last  division  of  the  Hyperborean  group,  ranging  from 
Hudson's  Bay  through  the  great  Lone  Land  to  the  Pacifie, 
we  would  merely  remark  that  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Kntcbiiu, 
has  a  peculiar  division  into  castes ;  there  are  three  castes,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  into  his  own.     The  mother  gives 

•  Bancroft,  v.  113. 

t  *  Edinburgh  Ecview,'  Oetabet  1870,  p.  454. 
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caate  to  the  children,  and  conaequentlj  there  can  never  be 
intertribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and  Bona  agfunst  each 
other.  When  a  child  is  named  the  father  receives  his  name 
from  ihe  child,  and  not  the  child  from  tb^  father.'  All  thrae 
people  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  before  they  were  influenced 
by  contact  with  Europeans ;  the  only  evidence  of  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  agriculture  among  them  are  the  few 
small  plots  of  tobacco,  observed  by  Vancouver  among  the  Tlin- 
keetes. 

The  Tinneh,  which  have  passed  under  British  dominion, 
are  escaping  to  some  extent  the  fate  of  the  native  races  of 
the  United  States  ;  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  fur 
companies  having  found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  them 
in  obtaining  peltries  than  to  destroy  them.  The  Scotch  and 
French  adventurers  have  very  generally  married  Indian  wives, 
and  the  number  of  half-breeds  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  the 
practical  result  of  the  native  races  being  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  civilised  whites.  We  would  remark  that  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  British  posaeseions  in  America  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States  in  this  particular.  In  the  inhospitable 
climate  of  the  Great  Lone  Land  and  Hudson's  Bay  the 
Enropeaa  has  come  mainly  as  a  hunter,  competing  with  the 
uativee  for  the  same  animals,  and  often  living  the  same 
kind  of  life.  As  a  rule  the  hunter  is  unmarried  when  he 
arrives,  and  gradually  becomes  fascinated  with  the  wild  life 
which  he  leads,  and  ends  by  marrying  a  native  woman.  In 
the  more  genial  regions  of  the  United  States,  tiie  settler  has 
generally  come  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  relies  more  par- 
ticularly on  agriculture.  He  drives  away  the  wild  animals, 
which  are  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Indian,  who  has  the  choice  of 
three  alternatives — either  to  migrate  to  regions  as  yet  unpene- 
trated  by  white  men,  which  are  already  occupied  by  tribes  for 
the  most  part  hostile  to  him;  or  to  starve  on  the  Indian 
Teserrations,  defrauded  of  his  just  rights  by  the  Indian  agents  ;\ 
or  to  subsist  by  the  plunder  of  the  settlers.  While  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press  the  news  has  arrived 
of  the  temble  slaughter  of  General  Custer  and  his  whole 
command  in  the  Black  Mountains  by  the  Sioux,  and  of  the 
preparations   for  vengeance   by  General  Sheridan.     In   that 

•  L  117. 

f  On  this  point  we  would  call  attention  to  the  '  Statement  of  Affitiia 
<  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  mado  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
'  ProfenoT  O.  C.  Marah,  July  1675,'  and  to  the  evidence  broaght  before 
a  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  autumn  oi  the  aame  year. 
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region  at  least  the  blood/  drama  will  Boon  be  over ;  for  die 
Indians  arc  determined  to  die  anna  in  hand,  as  the  writer  was 
informed  by  the  General  who  has  been  among  the  first  to  fall. 
In  anv  case  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  ultimate  ezter- 
minaboo.  It  thus  happens  that  the  native  races  are  rapidly 
perishing  in  the  United  States,  while  in  the  British  dominioii 
the  Indian  blood  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  veina  of  some  of 
the  leading  inhabitants.  Neither  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  offered  by  the  United  States,  nor  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  from  that  offered  by  his  Canadian  experiences, 
take  into  account  this  important  distinction  in  treating  of  the 
liiture  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America. 

The  Pueblos,  or  townspeople,  including  under  that  head  the 
Moquis,  Flmas,  and  other  cognate  tribea  which  inhabit  Arizoni 
and  Kew  Mexico,  are  the  first  peoples  which  we  meet  with,  in 
passing  ftom  Korth  to  South,  living  in  villages  and  by  agri- 
culture. They  are  possessed  of  a  civilisation  and  aoci^  oner 
which  is  by  no  means  despicable.  The  towns  of  the  Pueblos 
are  well  built,  Eomedmes  they  are  planted  on  elevations  almost 
inaccessible  and  reached  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock ; 
Bometimea  they  consist  of  one  or  more  squares,  each  enclosed 
by  three  or  four  buildings,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  witii 
from  two  to  seven  stories,  each  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  These 
stories  are  built  in  a  series  of  steps,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  story 
below  forms  a  terrace  for  that  above.  Sometimes  these  ter- 
races are  on  both  sides  of  the  building,  at  others  they  face  to 
the  outside  or  inside  only.  The  only  meana  of  commuDicft- 
tion  between  the  terraces  ia  by  ladders  which  stand  at  cw- 
venient  distances  and  can  be  drawn  np  at  pleasure.  The 
terrace  ia  divided  into  a  suite  of  rooms,  each  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  a  family,  while  some  are  set  apart  for  cooking, 
others  for  grinding  com  and  preserving  winter  supplies.  In 
all  these  towns  there  is  the  estufa,  a  large  room,  half  buried  in 
the  earth,  which  is  at  once  bath  house,  town  house,  council 
chamber,  club  room,  and  church,  and  in  which  aromatic  plants 
are  constantly  kept  burning.  We  may  remark  in  this  place 
that  the  eatuia,  in  some  form  or  another,  ia  to  be  traced  among 
all  the  North  American  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eskimos.  It  aeems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  habits  brought 
by  the  Mongolians  into  the  New  World,  just  as  they  brought 
it  into  Europe.  The  stove  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  estufa  of  the  Americans.  These  towns  are 
built  of  dried  mud,  or  '  adobe,'  or  of  cut  stone,  and  ire 
obviously  intended  for  defence  against  the  nomad  tribea  to 
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whose  mcursioDB  thej  are  exposed,  sucli  as  the  ComancheB, 
Appaches,  Navajos,  aod  the  like. 

The  farming  operatioDs  of  these  people  are  carried  on  with 
coQHiderable  ekiU,  the  land  being  irrigated  by  common  condnits 
or  ditches  which  convey  water  lo  the  property  of  the  community. 
Cotton,  coTn,  wheat,  beans,  many  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches 
and  melons,  are  grown;  all  the  farming  utensils  are  made  of  wood; 
their  pottery  is  well  made,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  or 
enamel,  and  their  baskets  of  willow  twigs  are  woven  so  tightly 
IE  to  contain  water.  The  estufas  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  well-painted  figures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  the  seven 
confederate  pueblos  of  the  Moquis  the  office  of  chief  governor 
is  hereditary ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  given  to  the 
nearest  heir,  as  the  people  have  the  power  to  elect  any  member 
of  the  dominant  family,  like  that  exercised  by  Teutonic  nations 
in  Europe  in  early  times.  Among  some  of  the  Pueblo  tribes 
the  usual  order  of  courtship  ia  reversed.  When  a  girl  is  dis- 
posed to  marry  she  selects  a  young  man  to  her  own  liking,  and 
consults  her  father,  who  visits  the  parents  of  the  yout£,  and 
UUs  them  his  daughter's  wishes ;  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
his  to  pay  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  loss  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Altogether  the  Pueblos  present  a  marked  contrast  in 
cirilisation  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  may  lay  claim  to 
rank  with  the  civilised  rather  than  with  the  wild  peoples  with 
which  they  are  classified  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 

The  recent  exploration  of  Utah  and  southern  Arizona,  pub- 
lished last  March  by  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  United  States,  has  revealed  that  the  Pueblos  formerly 
inhabited  an  area  considerably  to  the  north  of  their  present 
habitation.  Their  houses,  and  especially  those  which  have  been 
built  into  the  cliffs  which  border  the  canons  of  the  Kio  San 
Juan  and  La  Plata,  are  the  same  in  plan  as  those  which  we 
have  just  described,  variously  modified  to  suit  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  site.  The  pottery  is  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  com  and  implements  and  weapons  imply  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  the  Pueblos.  These  cliff-houses  are  obviously  built  for 
defence,  and  according  to  the  legends  connected  with  them  for 
defence  against  the  trioes  now  in  possession  of  the  country.  One 
Btmcture,  described  by  Mr.  Holmes,*'  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
canon  of  the  San  Juan  resembles  the  round  towers  explored  by 
Mr.  Laing  in  Caithness.  It  forms  part  of  a  group  of  buildings 
which  extend  into  the  caves  below,  and  present  us  with  tne 

^  Bulletin  i^  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, VoL  ii.  No.  1,  p.  9,  pi.  8. 
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most  advanced  forms  of  cave-habitation  which  have  yet  bees 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  are  met  within 
arid  diatricta,  whil«  they  are  not  found  in  others  that  are 
fertile ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  hydn^raphr  of 
this  region  has  changed  since  the  time  it  had  sheltered  a  dense 
f^ricultural  population.  The  fri^ments  of  pottery,  coloured 
red  and  black,  imply  a  considerable  artistic  skill,  the  omameDts 
being  generally  in  right  lines  ;  amon^  which  may  be  observed 
the  step  pattern,  considered  by  Dr.  W'lberg  to  be  characteristic 
of  Phcenician  art  in  Europe,  as  well  as  various  modificatioiu 
of  the  key  pattern,  which  are  quite  classical  in  their  geoenJ 
application.  These  designs  have  been  obviously  handed  dowD 
to  the  present  Moquis,  who  use  pottery  of  the  same  kisd 
though  of  inferior  workmanship.  Some  of  the  larger  vessels 
for  storage  have  been  built  up  of  coils  of  clay  moulded  by  the 
hand,  which  has  resulted  in  the  surface  being  corrugated. 
None  of  the  potteir  has  been  turned  in  the  lathe. 

Mr.  Bancroft  devotes  the  whole  of  his  second,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  third,  fourth,  and  fiilh  volumes  to  the 
history  of  the  civilised  nations,  and  begins  by  attempting  > 
definition  of  the  term  civilisation  as  distinct  from  *  savagism.' 

'  Tliat  which  we  commonly  call  civilisation  ia  not  an  adjunct  nor  lo 
acquiKmeiit  of  man  ;  it  ia  neither  a  treed  nor  a  polity,  neither  science, 
nor  philosophy,  nor  industry ;  it  is  rather  the  meaauia  of  pn^esoooal 
force  implanted  in  man,  the  general  fund  of  the  nation's  wealth,  leaniDg 
and  refinement,  the  storehouae  of  accumulated  results,  the  essence  ofiS 
beat  worth  preserving  from  the  diatillaticms  of  good  and  the  diatilk- 
tions  of  evil.  It  is  a  something  between  men,  no  lesa  tJiau  a  something 
within  them ;  for  neither  an  isolated  man  nor  an  aasociation  of  braUs 
can  by  any  possibility  become  civilised. 

'  Further  than  this,  civilisatian  is  not  only  the  measure  of  aggregate 
human  experiences,  but  it  ia  a  living  working  principle.  It  is  a  eocial 
transition;  a  moving  forward  rather  than  an  end  attained;  a  developii^ 
vitality  rather  than  a  fixed  entity ;  it  is  the  efibrt  or  aim  at  refinement 
rather  than  refinement  itself ;  it  is  labour  with  a  view  to  impiovemoil. 
and  not  improvement  consummated,  although  it  may  be  and  is  tlia 
metre  of  such  improvement.'    (Yol.  ii.  p.  4,  5.) 

The  progress  of  civilisation  is  not  the  effect  of  volition  any 
more  than  the  growth  of  plants  or  animals.  Societies,  like 
individuals,  come  to  maturity,  grow  old  and  die ;  *  they  may 

*  paase  in  their  progress  and  b^me  diseased,  but  they  never 

*  ttini  round  and  grow  backwards,  or  tingrow.'  The  good 
wluch  they  have  accumulated  is  handed  on  to  their  succes- 
sors, BO  that  nothing  is  lost  to  civilisation  in  seneraL  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Bancroft  in  Ejjb  vaDderiogs 
through  the  maze  of  thia  philosophical  inquiry.     We  tlunk 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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that  with  regard  to  the  special  qaeetioo  in  point,  the  American 
ciyilisation  before  the  arrival  of  ihe  Spaniard,  he  has  demon- 
Btcsted  the  ahsurdity  of  Mr.  Buckle's  view  that  man's  develop- 
ment is  wholly  dependent  upon  his  physical  sarroundings,  and 
that  heat  and  moisture  inevitably  engender  civilisation.  '  In 
'  America/  writes  Mr.  Buckle, '  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the 
'  original  civiliaations  were  seated  in  hot  countries,  the  whole 
'  of  Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of 
'  Mexico  and  Central  America  within  the  northern  tropic.' 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  is  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  enjoys  a  cold  and  dry  climate,  while  the  Aztecs  dwelt  on 
an  elevated  table-land  in  a  cool  and  dry  atmosphere  about 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Buckle's  generalisation  is  founded 
upon  an  ignorance  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Americas 
vhich  is  very  remarkable.  He  actually  speaks  of  the  sandy 
plains  of  California  as  being  '  scorched  into  sterility,'  and  there- 
fore offering  obstacles  to  civilisation  in  that  direction,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  fertile  as  the  rarden  of  Eden,  well~ 
watered,  and  enjoying  every  condition  favourable  to  the  well- 
being  of  civilifled  man. 

The  home  of  American  civilisation  in  historic  or  traditionary 
times  is  to  be  found  between  latitudes  11°  and  22%  between 
Honduras  and  Tamaulipas  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Nicaragua 
and  Colima  on  the  Pacific.  Within  its  boundaries  the  singular 
conformation  of  the  country  offers  every  variation  of  climate, 
from  the  extreme  of  cold  to  the  intensity  of  tropical  heat.  On 
the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  rising  up  to  a  height  of  about 
1,500  feet,  is  tlie  Tierra  caliente,  in  which  the  climate  is  deadly 
to  Europeans,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  densest  tropical 
growth,  and  the  birds  and  insects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gor- 
geous hues.  Above  this  a  series  of  slopes,  to  a  height  oiaoia 
3,000  to  5,000  feet,  constitute  the  Tierra  templada,  in  which 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  ia  strangely  mingled  with  that 
more  usually  found  in  a  temperate  region.  The  great  central 
plateau  towers  above  all  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet ;  the  Tierra  fria,  from  which  rise  lofty  volcanic  peaks 
crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  It  supports  a  growth  of  oak 
and  pine,  while  wheat,  barley,  and  all  European  serials  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  maize,  maguey,  and  cactus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  table-land  a  wall  of  volcanic  cliffs  and  peaks  sur- 
rounds the  famous  valley  of  Anahuac,  about  160  miles  in  dr- 
cnmference,  enclosing  a  lake,  on  the  shores  of  which  rose  the 
capitals  of  the  three  confederate  states  of  Mexico,  Tezcaco, 
and  Tlacopan,  whose  armies  extended  the  common  domain  to 
the  shores  of  either  ocean.     Of  these  the  first,  or  the  Aztec, 
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was  b^  far  the  most  promineat  at  the  time  of  the  Conqnest,  in 
the  extent  of  its  domain  and  the  magnificence  of  its  bnildiDgs, 
and  the  desperate  resistance  that  it  offered  to  Cortes.  Hence 
Mexico  became  to  Europeans  the  representative  of  the  civilira- 
tion  of  Anatuac.  In  this  work  Mr.  Bancroft  uses  the  tenn 
Mexican  to  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  and  tbeir 
dependencies. 

The  numerous  nations  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Central 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups,  diflfering  from  each  other  in  language,  art,  traditioDs, 
and  many  other  points  which  indicate  '  either  a  separate  cnl- 

*  ture  from  the  beginning,  or  a  progress  in  different  pathg  for 
'  a  long  series  of  ages ;  the  one,  the  Mayas  of  Central 
'  America,  the  other,  the  Nahuas,  represented  chiefly  by  the 
'  Aztecs  and  the  cognate  dwellers  in  Mexico.'  In  treating  of 
these  two  races  Mr.  Bancroft  keeps  the  traditiona,  language, 
and  general  culture  separate  from  the  history,  to  which  he 
devotes  his  fifth  volume.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  mat«niU 
for  the  history  of  these  peoples  prior  to  the  Conquest  are 
singularly  scanty ;  up  to  this  time  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mayas  defy  interpretation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
numerous  records  exist  of  the  Nahuas,  but  the  question  for 
us  is  whether  these  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modem  criticism. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  one  of  the  original  picture-writings 
of  the  Mexicans,  written  before  the  Conquest,  is  now  extant 
When  Cortes  invaded  the  country  there  were  numerous  records 
stored  up  in  the  archives,  and  especially  in  the  great  centre  of 
culture  Tezcuco,  which  to  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  Spaniali 
priests  and  soldiers  seemed  magic  scrolls,  and  the  symbou  of  ■ 
pestilent  superstition  to  be  stamped  out  at  once.  They  were 
«]llected  from  every  quarter  by  ttie  first  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
Don  Juan  de  Zomarraga,  a  name  to  be  remembered  with  that 
of  the  iCaliph  Omar,  and  piled  up  into  a  mountain  heap,  in 
the  flames  of  which  the  ancient  history  of  the  Nahuaa  was  lost 
to  the  world  for  ever.  The  events  recorded  in  the  destroyed 
picture-writings  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  memories  of  the  educated  classes  until  they  nlli- 
mately  reached  the  writers  of  history  under  Spanish  rule  throngh 

*  the  talk  of  the  old  men.'  Such  information  orally  handed 
down  cannot  be  considered  exact  or  valuable,  so  far  as  relates 
to  detaib.  The  general  outlines  of  the  ancient  histoiy  xavv 
be  fairly  represented,  but  even  these  have  been  coloured  by 
non-contemporaneous  writers,  consciously  or  unoonsciously,  by 
the  promptings  of  fanaticiBm  or  the  pride  of  family. 

The  conditions  under  which  Spanish  writers  published  their 
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workB  in  Mexico  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  SahagUD, 
and  the  fate  of  his  mannscripts.  Bernadino  Sahagun,  one 
of  the  missionaries  who  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1529,  after 
mastering  the  Aztec  language,  spared  no  pains  to  get  materials 
for  his  history  from  the  natives  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  will  relate  his  story  in  his  own  words,  iii.  p.  231-2  : — 

'  I  made  in  the  Spanish  language  a  minute  or  memorandum  of  all  the 
matteni  that  I  had  to  treat  of,  which  mattera  are  what  is  written  in 
these  twelve  boolcs  ....  which  were  begun  in  the  pueblo  of  Tepeo- 
pulco,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Culhuac&n  or  Tezcuco.  The  work 
wu  done  in  the  following  way.  In  the  aforesaid  pueblo,  1  got  t<^tbei 
all  the  principal  men,  together  with  the  lord  of  the  place,  who  was 
oiled  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  of  great  diHtinction  and  ability,  well 
experienced  in  things  ecclesiastic,  military,  political,  and  even  relating 
to  idolatry.  They  being  come  together,  I  set  before  them  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do,  and  prayed  them  to  appoint  me  able  and  esperienced 
people  with  whom  I  might  converBe  and  come  to  an  underetanding  on 
nicb  queations  aa  I  might  propose.  They  answered  me  that  they 
mmld  talk  the  matt^  over  and  give  me  their  answer  on  another  day  ; 
ud  with  this  they  took  their  departure.  So  on  another  day  the  lord 
ind  his  principal  men  came,  and  having  conferred  ti^ther  with  great 
nlemni^,  aa  they  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  do,  they  chose  oat 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  old  men,  and  told  me  that  with  these  I' 
tnight  communicate,  and  that  these  would  iaiitmct  me  in  any  niattera  . 
I  ^ould  inquire  of  Of  these  there  were  aa  many  aa  four  instructed' 
in  Latin,  to  whom  I,  some  few  years  before,  had  myself  taught  grammar 
ia  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tlaltelolco.  With  these  appointed 
principal  men,  including  the  four  instructed  in  grammar,  I  talked 
niany  days  during  about  two  years,  following  the  order  of  the  minute 
1  had  already  made  out.  On  all  the  subjects  on  which  we  conferred' 
they  gave  me  pictures — which  were  the  writings  anciently  in  use 
among  them — and  these  the  grammarians  interpreted  to  me  in  their 
Imgnsge,  writing  the  interpretation  at  the  foot  of  the  picture.  Even 
to  this  day  I  hold  the  originals  of  these.  .  .  .  When  I  went  to  the 
diapter  with  which  was  ended  the  seven  years'  term  of  Fray  Francisco 
Tonl — he  that  had  imposed  the  charge  of  this  work  upon  me — I  was 
ronoved  Irom  Tepeopuico,  carrying  all  my  writings.  I  went  to  reside 
at  Sant  Tagodel  Tlaltelolco.  There  I  brought  together  the  principal 
men,  set  before  them  the  matter  of  my  writings,  and  asked  them  to 
^ipoint  me  some  able  principal  men,  with  whom  I  might  exumine  and 
tiQ:  over  the  writings  I  had  brought  from  Tepeopuico.  The  governor, 
vith  the  alcades,  appointed  me  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  principal  men,, 
•elected  from  all  the  most  able  in  their  language,  and  in  the  things  of 
their  antiquities.  With  these  and  with  four  or  five  collegians,  all  tri- 
linguista,  aad  living  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  more  secluded  in  the 
college,  all  that  had  been  brought  written  from  Tepeopuico  was  clearly- 
emended  and  added  to,  and  the  whole  was  re-written  in  small  letters, 
Ibr  it  was  written  with  much  haste  ....  (iii.  p.  232).     The  clear 
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copy  being  fully  made  ont,  hj  the  favour  of  the  Others  abore  meo- 
tioned,  and  th«  expenditure  of  hard  cash  ou  the  scribes,  the  aathot 
thereof  asked  of  the  delegate,  Father  Francisco  de  Kivets,  that  ths 
work  be  submitted  to  three  or  four  religious,  bo  that  they  might  gire 
an  opinion  on  it,  and  that  in  the  provincial  chapter,  vhich  was  close  st 
hand,  they  might  attend  and  report  on  the  matter  to  the  assemblr, 
speaking  us  the  thing  might  appear  to  them.  And  these  reported  u 
the  assembly  that,  the  writings  were  of  much  value  and  desarred  ntch 
support  as  was  necessary  towards  their  completjon.  But  to  soma  of 
the  assembly  it  seemed  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  towb  of  porei^  to 
spend  money  in  copying  these  writings ;  bo  they  commanded  the  author 
to  dismiss  his  scribes,  and  that  he  alone  with  bis  own  hand  should  do 
what  copying  he  wanted  done ;  but  as  he  was  more  than  sevaity  yean 
old,  and  for  ibe  trembling  of  his  hand  not  able  to  write  anything,  noi 
able  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  this  mandate,  there  was  nolhing 
done  with  the  writings  for  more  than  five  years.' 

Eventually  his  work  was  completeJ  in  1569.  It  was  sent 
over  to  Spain,  where  it  lay  hidden  for  more  than  two  centuriea, 
until  its  discovery  by  Signor  MuAoz,  in  a  convent  library  at 
Tolosa  in  Navarre.  Singularly  enough  it  was  publiihed 
nearly  simultaneously  in  1830-1,  by  Lord  KingBborough  in 
England,  and  by  Bustamante  in  America.  A  work  which  has 
been  written  under  these  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  a  true  record  of  ancient  history.  Indeed  Bustamante 
writes  that  the  twelfth  book,  relating  to  the  Conquest,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  a  spurious  account  inserted  '  because 
*  Sahagun  wrote  with  a  frankness  proper  to  truth,  and  as  this 
'  was  not  pleasing  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  nor  even  to 
'  some  of  his  brother-Mars,  he  was  despoiled  of  hia  writings.' 
Under  circnmBtances  such  as  these  the  sources  of  American 
history  merit  a  most  careful  criticism. 

Nor  are  the  records  compiled  by  the  converts  more  valuable 
than  those  of  the  priests.  Fernando  di  Alva  Ixlilxochitl,  a 
grandson  of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco,  from  whom  he  inherited 
what  was  saved  of  the  public  archives  from  the  flames,  has  left 
behind  a  uarrative  which  is  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  certainly 
traditional  rather  than  historic  The  third  class  of  witnesse*  | 
is,  if  possible,  less  satisfactory  than  the  other  two.  Corta 
Diaz  del  CasHllo,  the  *  Anonymous  Conqueror,'  and  otier 
adventurers,  wrote  merely  from  the  point  of  view  by  their 
contact  with  a  people  utterly  strange  to  Europe ;  and  thar 
writinjrs  seem  to  us  to  offer  an  exa^erated  and  distorted  picture 
of  the  country  which  they  conquered.  It  was  to  their  intewst 
to  make  their  victories  appear  as  great  as  possible  to  their 
countrymen,  who  were  too  far  away  to  ascertain  the  facts  for 
themselves ;  and  to  that  end  we  believe  that  the  power^  weahb, 
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and  mftgDifieetiee  of  the  Mexicans,  bo  graphically  pictured  hy 
Preecott,  hare  been  vreaHy  magnified.  The  more  bloodthirst^r 
the  worship  of  the  Mexican  goda  was  represented  to  be,  the 
ten  sympathy  would  there  be  excited  by  the  ruthleas  maimer 
in  which  the  Conquest  was  carried  out  The  sturdy  Spaoiah 
freebooters,  fighting  for  gold,  and  ignorant  of  the  significance 
<^  the  picture-writings,  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  any 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  historian  of  the  conquered, 
and  their  ideas  of  ancient  Mexican  histoir  must  have  been 
obtained  second-hand.  We,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  priests,  by  their  converts,  and  by 
the  conquerors,  are  untrustworthy  and  to  be  largely  discounted 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  get  at  an  approximation  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  not  done  this  in  his  charming  narrative,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  expressly  tells  us  that  his  object  is  to  lay  all  his 
Bourtea  of  information  before  the  reader,  rejecting  only  what 
may  be  proven  false  and  valueless  rather  than  what  may 
possibly  be  so.  For  our  part  we  entirely  distrust  the  chron- 
ology and  the  minor  details  of  events  which  happened,  say 
100  years  before  the  Conquest,  and  we  only  feel  inclined  to 
befieve  those  portions  of  the  records  which  are  borne  out  by 
■n  appeal  to  relics  still  extaat,  or  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  exaggerated  by  the  three  classes  of  witnesses.  On  the  other 
nde  of  the  Atlwitic  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  'North  American 
'Beview'  (April  1876),  goes  much  further  than  this;  for  he 
considers  the  elaborate  accounts  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
Nahoas,  the  government,  and  the  like,  to  be  fictions  based 
only  on  simple  manners  and  customs  and  institutions,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  wild  tribes. 

'&e  Nahuan  civilisation  as  presented  to  us  by  the  documen- 
tary evidence  and  that  of  the  art  and  architecture,  was  as 
complicated  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  his  treatment  of  it 
Ur.  Bancroft  leaves  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  designedly  to- 
gether on  bis  threshing  floor,  and  tells  the  would-be  historiao 
to  winnow  out  of  it  what  he  can.  Without  this  preliminary  it 
Beems  to  na  diat  a  true  idea  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
dvilisation  would  be  impossible.  He  has,  in  our  opinion,  met 
with  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  North  American  re- 
riewu,  who  invades  Mr.  Bancroft's  threshing  floor,  and  finds 
&alt  wi^  the  chaff  upon  it,  just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
thresh  without  chafl*,  and  as  if  the  author  had  professed  to  put 
^e  wheat  into  his  gamer.  The  latter  course  would  have 
saved  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  is  not  adopted 
by  the  author,  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same 
way  as  the  writers  of  history,  such  as  Prescott.     We  go  a 
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long  way  with  Mr.  Moi^j^  as  to  the  ezi^erated  inctore 
usually  ^ven  of  Mexican  civilisation,  but  we  cannot  go  to 
tiie  whole  length  of  his  scepticism.  We  fully  allow  th^  the 
details  of  Montezuma's  dinner,  as  related  by  Cortes  and 
other  eye-witnesses,  are  obviously  overdrawn,  but  we.  do  not 
take  that  to  be  a  fair  example  of  the  evidence  which  a 
offered  as  to  Mexican  civilisation  in  general.  With  the 
victory  of  the  Spaniards  all  means  of  verifying  th^  accounts 
of  the  dinner  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  manners 
and  customs,  which  were  recorded  by  men  who  got  them  first- 
hand in  the  manner  we  have  described  in  the  case  of  Sahagon. 
The  grandson  of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sume to  have  known  something  about  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  own  people,  and  is  stated  to  have  inherited  some 
of  the  picture-writings.  Mr.  Morgan  rejects  in  a  wholesale 
fashion  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  inconsistent  witli  bis  ideal  of  the  Ked  Indian.  He  affirms 
that '  there  was  neither  a  political  society,  nor  a  state,  nor  any 
'  civilisation  in  America  when  it  was  discovered ; '  and  that  a 
democracy  was  the  only  form  of  government  possible  to  the 
Nahuas.  He  supports  this  startling  conclusion  by  the  analo- 
gies presented  by  the  institutiona  of  otber  American  tribes 
witli  those  of  Mexico,  and  he  assumes  that  the  culture  of  the 
fied  Indian  must  stop  short  at  a  confederacy  of  tribes  without 
the  further  development  into  a  monarchy.  We  cannot  fotlov 
him  in  this.  After  stripping  away  a  great  deal  of  the  Spanish 
setting,  the  story  of  the  reigns  of  Montezuma  and  his  predeces- 
sors represents  to  us  the  natural  development  of  the  kingly 
power  from  that  of  the  war-chief  of  the  usual  Red  Indian  type, 
analogous  to  the  development  of  kinship  among  the  Germanic 
tribes  and  the  Aryans  generally.  We  believe  that  there  was 
a  political  society  and  a  civilisation,  mainly  the  ont^^wth  ol 
ancient  tribal  divisions  and  customs,  and  that  the  whole  or- 
ganisation of  the  body  politic  can  be  proved  to  have  been  fu 
ID  advance  of  the  Pueblos  and  Moquis,  Creeks,  or  Iroqooie, 
with  which  it  la  compared  by  the  reviewer.  We  would  remind 
Mr.  Morgan,  when  he  says  that  the  Nahuas  were  merely  'a 
*  breech  cloth  people,  wearing  this  rag  of  barbarism  as  the 
'  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  condition,'  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  down  to  tlie  age  of  Augustas,  were 
also  '  breech  cloth  peoples.*  Were  Cicero  or  Thucydides  bar- 
baiians  because  they  wore  no  breeches?  So  far  fhmi  these 
Irang  any  sign  of  culture,  they  are  defined  by  Tacitna  as 
'  tegroen  barMmm,'  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  worn  in  Rome 
by  a  law  of  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorios.     Mr.  Car- 
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lyle  may  be  right  in  viewing  man  as  to  s  large  extent  modelled 
on  Iiis  clothes ;  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  associate  the 
idea  of  civilisation  with  the  idea  of  breeches.  All  the  great 
writers  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  sons  culottes.  The  dress 
of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Nahuas  was  at  least  as  elaborate 
as  that  among  ourselves. 

Montezuma,  the  war  chief  of  the  Aztecs,  appears  naturally 
enough  in  the  pages  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  as  the  imperator, 
the  emperor,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear  that  ne  was 
as  absolute  in  Mexico  as  Fliilip  II.  in  Spain.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  chiefs  of  various  zraaes,  analogous  to  the 
orders  of  nobility  in  feudal  Europe.  The  power  of  these  chiefs 
in  Tezcaco  was  curbed  by  a  most  ingenious  device  of  Techot- 
lalatzin,  their  overlord,  who  divided  twenty-six  provinces  of 
his  kingdom  into  sixty-five  departmente,  governed  by  bis  own 
officials.  He  also  divided  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  into 
Eix  sections. 

'  They  were  tliea  clianged  about  from  place  to  place,  in  number  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  and  population  of  the  territory.  For  example, 
from  a  diviaioti  containing  six  thousand  people,  two  thousand  were 
taken  and  traoeported  into  the  territory  of  another  lord,  from  the  num- 
ber of  whose  vaseala  two  thousand  were  also  taken  and  placed  upon 
the  vacated  land  in  the  first  lord's  possesaionB ;  each  noble,  however, 
retained  his  authori^  over  that  portion  of  his  vassals  which  had  been 
removed.  By  this  means,  although  the  number  of  each  lord's  subjects 
remained  the  same,  yet  as  a  latge  portion  of  each  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  vassals  of  another,  a  revolt  would  be  difficult.  Nor  could  two 
nobles  unite  their  forces  aguinst  the  crown,  as  care  was  taken  that  the 
interchange  of  dependents  should  not  be  effected  between  two  estates 
adjoining  each  other.'     {Bancrojl,  ii.  190.) 

This  is  recorded  oo  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  one  of  the 
first  Spanish  missionaries,  and  as  well  as  that  of  the  grandson 
of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
marked  division  between  the  chiefs  and  the  common  people ; 
the  former  either  inherited  their  rank  or  obtained  it  on  the 
battle-field.  There  are  stated  to  have  been  three  military 
orders  open  to  all,  'the  Princes,  Eagles,  and  Tigers.'  Each 
soldier  attained  his  rank  according  to  his  merits,  which  were 
measured  by  the  number  of  capUves  be  had  secured.  In 
battle  they  fought  in  divisions,  each  with  its  standards. 

The  priesthood  formed  an  important  class  in  the  body  po- 
litic rVom  the  day  of  his  birth  to  liis  death,  the  Aztec  wag 
obliged  to  observe  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  in  their  minute- 
ness are  remarkable  among  the  relinoue  institations  of  civilised 
peoples.  Almost  every  occurrence  had  a  tinge  of  that  Btem  and 
dreadfal  superstitioii  which  led  them  to  appease  the  wrath  or  to 
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obtun  the  favour  of  the  gods  hj  humaii  saorificea  ;  and  thtse 
were  offered  on  what  woiud  seem  to  as  the  most  trivial  occs- 
nons ;  for  exan^e,  at  the  feast  given  on  the  return  of  a  luc- 
cesafiil  caravan,  the  festivitieB,  which  Bometimes  extended  over 
Beveral  days,  culminated  in  the  sacrifice  of  elaves  and  the 
eating  of  human  flesh,  as  a  religious  duty,  aud  not  as  a  mere 
question  of  appetite.  The  obtaining  of  slaves  for  these  sacii- 
fices  affected  the  whole  character  of  the  people,  from  the 
necessity  which  it  imposed  upon  them  for  making  forays  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  ritual.  Even  if  we 
discount  the  numbers  given  by  the  prejudiced  Spaniard  of 
human  victims  offered  on  the  consecration  of  temples  or  on  the 
accession  of  a  king,  we  must  believe  that  the  aestmctioa  of 
life  purely  from  reugious  motives  must  have  been  enormous. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  aim  of  every  Aztec  warrior  to  bring  home 
with  him  as  many  captives  as  possible,  to  be  used  on  the  altars 
as  occasion  might  require,  and  he  took  his  rank  from  the 
number  of  c^tives  which  he  bad  made. 

The  priests  are  stated  to  have  formed  a  well-disciplined 
ecclesiastical  body,  governed  by  a  supr^ne  pontiff,  in  each  of 
the  three  states  of  the  Mexican  Confederation.  In  Mexico, 
however,  it  was  united  with  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  with  the  temporal  sovereignty.  The  spiritual  king  was 
consecrated  with  the  same  sacred  unguent  as  that  used  io 
the  consecration  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  The  supreme 
pontiff,  or  divine  master,  as  he  was  termed,  was  '  the  h^d  of 
*  the  church,'  and  had  absolute  authority  over  all  priests  and 
aU  colleges  throughout  the  empire.  The  ministers  of  the 
various  temples  were  obliged  to  take  their  degree  at  the 
schools  to  which  they  had  been  sent  during  their  youth,  and 
among  their  duties  was  the  education  of  choristers  who  were  to 
ung  at  the  principal  feasts,  and  the  superintendence  of  studies 
in  the  schools.  In  Mexico  and  the  other  towns  of  the  empire 
there  were  as  many  sets  of  [wiests  as  there  were  temples,  esch 
having  jurisdiction  in  Its  own  section,  which  corresponded  to 
oar  parish,  and  the  priests  and  their  pupils  lived  in  a  school 
whi^  adjoined  the  temple.  There  was  a  complex  ritual,  fixed 
and  movable  feasts,  fasts  also  and  penances,  which  consisted 
in  abstinence  from  food,  matilation  of  the  body,  drawiiw  of 
blood,,  and  passing  sticks,  varying  in  thickness  from  halt  u 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  tongue.  They  even  discriminated  their  penances  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  punisb  the  part  of  liie  body  which  had  unned ; 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  ears  for  inattention,  from  the  tongue 
for  bad  language,  and  eyes,  anas,  and  1^  all  siifferad,£)r  any 
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in&ingemeDt  of  the  eccleeutetical  laws.  Inoenee  was  used  in 
tfaeir  worship  as  well  as  sacrifices  of  men  and  animals.  The 
human  victuna  were  sacrificed  by  an  incision  made  tiirouffh 
the  breast  with  a  kmfe  of  obsidian,  through  which  the  thiob- 
bing  heart  was  torn  by  the  priest,  and  onered  to  the  idol  in 
the  sight  of  the  mnltitude ;  the  blood  also  was  offered ;  some- 
times the  victim  was  fi&jed,  and  the  priest  dressed  up  in  the 
ddn  represented  the  incarnation  of  the  god.  Human  sacrifice: 
seems  to  have  extended  throughout  the  Kahaan  peoples,  but  in 
Mexico  it  was  far  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else ;  as  many 
as  seventy-two  thousand  captives  are  said  to  have  been  offered' 
np  at  the  consecration  of  the  great  temple  of  the  God  of  War. 
These  numben  are  obviously  exaggerated. 

The  comtnoo  people  were  oppressed  by  the  chie&  and  priests 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  although  they  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom  under  the  earlier  kings,  as  in  the  parallel  case  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  development  of  the  Boman  or  Greek  empires. 
The  slaves  were  of  three  classes ;  first,  those  taken  in  war  and 
doomed  to  sacrifice ;  second,  those  that  were  condemned  for 
crime  to  forfeit  their  freedom;  third,  children  sold  by  their 
parents.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  liberty, 
they  could  marry  and  bring  up  families,  hold  property,  in- 
cluding other  slaves  to  serve  them,  and  their  children  were 
bom  free. 

The  lands  were  divided  between  the  king  or  overlord,  ther 
diie&,  the  clans  or  tribes  of  the  people,  and  the  priestly  order ; 
there  was  also  a  share  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  food  in  time 
of  war.  The  lands  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  community 
and  not  to  the  individual  Xne  soil  was  carefully  irrigated, 
and  water  was  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  by  aque- 
daots.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  flourished ;  paper  was 
manufactured  from  the  pulp  of  the  mi^ey.  Besides  the 
OTdinary  necessaries  of  life  such  as  maize,  beans,  cotton,  and 
maguey, — which  last  supplied  them  with  food,  pulque,  thatch 
for  their  houses,  pins,  and  needles, —  articles  of  luxury  were 
coltivated.  There  were  two  sorts  of  tobacco,  chilli,  vanilla, 
and  cocoa,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  as  well  as  for  turkeys, 
we  onrselves  are  indebted  to  this  singular  people.  On  the  Iwte 
of  Mexico  were  lai^e  floating  gardens. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Nahuan  civilisation  was  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  merchants  in  the  body  politic.  They 
formed  a  guild,  and  were  represented  in  the  council  of  the 
king  until  they  were  degraded  by  the  folly  of  Montezuma  II, 
For  purposes  of  trade  they  formed  large  caravans,  perfectly 
umed,  composed  of  numerous  slaves,  in  the  place  of  animals 
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of  draught,  which  they  did  not  possess.  They  were  spemUy 
educated  for  their  calling,  and  in  many  regiona  the  highest 
nobles  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits. 
They  had  tribunals  of  their  own,  to  which  they  were  alone 
responsible  in  all  matters  relating  to  trade.  Trade  was  carried 
OQ  in  the  main  by  barter.  In  the  absence  of  regular  coined 
money  there  were  several  standards  of  value,  amongst  which 
the  chief  were  nibs  or  grains  of  cocoa,  small  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth)  gold  dust  kept  in  translucent  quills,  and  small  pieces  of 
copper  cut  into  a  T  shape.  Tin  cut  in  the  same  shape  vta 
found  in  circulation  in  some  districts  by  Cortes.  In  the  chief 
towns  there  were  markets  regulated  under  the  direction  of 
officials,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 
Broad  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  were  none,  but 
the  paths  connecting  one  plnce  with  another  were  repaired 
every  spring,  and  the  flying  bridges  made  of  rope  and  twisted 
bines  across  some  of  the  rivers  were  most  admirably  con- 
structed, and  are  still  in  use  in  that  region.  We  may  remark 
that  bridges  of  this  kind  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Thibet 

Accormng  to  Las  Casas  each  of  the  two  market-places  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  would  contain  two  hundred  thousand  (?) 
persons,  one  hundred  thousand  being  present  every  fif^h  day. 
Flowers  were  sold  as  well  as  fruit,  precious  stones  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  pottery,  implements,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments of  metal,  stone,  and  wood.  The  feather-work  of  Mexico 
is  famous  for  its  beauty,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  gold  and 
silversmiths  exercised  their  craft  was  certainly  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  Europe  at  that  time  (ii.  476). 

All  the  branches  of  art  among  the  Nahuas  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  council  of  arts,  which  was  instituted  to 
develope  poetry,  oratory,  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
working  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  feathers.  In  Tezcuco  it 
was  known  as  the  council  of  music.  The  emperor  Nezahual- 
coyotl,  the  Tezcucan  Solomon,  was  himself  a  poet  of  great 
renown,  and  fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  preserved. 

'  O  thou  my  friend,  and  beloved. 
Enjoy  the  sweet  flowers  I  bring  thee; 
Let  tu  be  joyful  together, 
And  banieh  each  care  and  each  bottow; 
For  although  lire's  pleasures  are  fleeting. 
Life's  bitterness  also  must  leave  us, 

I  will  strike,  to  help  me  in  singing. 
The  ioBtniment  deep  and  Bonorous; 
Dance  thou  while  enjoying  these  flowers, 
Before  the  great  lord  who  ia  migh^ ; 

L    ,l,;<,i:..,C00glc 
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The  fame  of  r  race  tW  ia  might;, 
And  worthj'  a  thounnd  fair  kingdoms, 
Will  not  in  the  future  be  heeded ; 
The  natiooH  will  only  remember 
The  justice  with  which  they  were  governed 
In  the  years  when  the  kingdom  was  threefold. 
I  would  that  those  living  in  jidnndahip, 
Whom  the  thread  of  strong  love  doth  encircle, 
Conld  see  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Death  God. 
For,  verily  pleasure  is  fleeting,  ' 

All  BweetnesB  most  change  in  the  future, 
The  good  things  of  life  are  inconstant.'* 
The  poems  from  which  these  stanzas  are  quoted  were 
written  from  memory  in  Aztec,  with  Roman  letters,  after 
the  Conquest,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  author.  We  believe  them  to  be 
valuable  fragments  of  the  literature  of  a  highly  cultivated 
class  among  the  Kahuaa.  Events  were  recorded  among  the 
Nahuas  by  a  system  of  picture-writings,  in  which  colour  was 
employed  to  represent  ideas  as  well  as  form,  and  many  con- 
TentioQal  symbols  were  naed.  They  were  painted  in  bright 
colours  on  stripe  of  cotton  cloth,  prepared  skins  of  maguey 
paper,  either  rolled  up  or  folded  like  a  fan  into  convenient 
books  furnished  with  wooden  covers. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  advanced  oivilisation 
of  the  Nabuas  is  offered  by  their  method  of  computing  time, 
which  was  equal  in  correctness  to  any  then  known.  They  had 
observed  the  beavenly  bodies  with  suffiuent  success  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  well  as  with  those  of  some  of  the  planets.  They 
had  divided  the  day  into  fixed  periods  corresponding  with  our 
hours.  The  year  consisted  of  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days, 
or  four  weeks,  of  which  every  finb  day  was  a  market  or  public 
fiiir.  To  make  their  reckoning  correct  they  added  five  additional 
days  to  the  360,  and  they  provided  for  the  additional  six  hours 
by  an  intercalation,  not  every  fourth  year,  like  ourselves,  but 
at  the  end  of  every  fifty-two  years,  when  they  interposed 
twelve  and  a  half  days.  The  intercalation,  indeed,  of  twenty- 
five  days  in  every  104  years,  as  Mr.  Frescott  observes,  shows 
a  closer  adjustment  of  solar  to  civil  time  than  is  presented  by 
any  European  people.     They  also  possessed  a  lunar  calendar, 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  494-95, 
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which  was  used  hj  the  priests  for  the  adjustment  of  religiotu 
feasts  and  ceremonies. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  doabted  these  accoimts  of  this 
most  extraordinary  people,  were  they  not  supported  by  eri- 
dence  other  than  that  derived  from  Spanish  records.  Thdr 
artistic  skill  is  proved  by  the  articles  of  metal  and  precious 
stones  stored  up  in  various  museums,  as  well  as  by  tteir 
sculptures.  The  oi^anisation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  com- 
plexity of  ritual  are  corroborated  by  the  number  of  teocallis 
which  still  remain,  and  by  sculptures  and  other  works  of  srt 
figured  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  fourth  volume,  as,  for  example, 
the  basaltic  figure  of  a  priest  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  hanuo 
victim  (iv.  522).  If  the  priests  obtained  such  a  hold  over  the 
people  as  these  remains  imply,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that  the  kingship  bad  obtained  a  corresponding  hold. 
Just  as  the  priestly  caste  in  Mexico  was  higher  tf^  the 
medicine-man  of  the  Bed  Indian  to  the  north,  so  the  office  of 
kingship  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  higher 
than  that  of  wai^-chieC  We  cannot  believe  that  so  elaborate 
a  religious  system  could  have  been  devised  without  a  corre- 
sponding  organisation  of  the  body  politic  in  other  lines,  and 
we  therefore  accept  tiie  main  outlines  of  the  organisation  of 
the  civil  power  as  handed  down  to  us,  Montezuma's  palace 
probably  was,  as  Mr.  Morgan  contends,  a  joint-tenemetit 
house,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  magnificent 
structure ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  terms  applicable  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  old  world  may  have  been  used  in  a  sli^itly 
different  sense  for  the  strange  customs  and  manners  in  the  new. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of  Uie  record*. 
The  possessors  of  an  arithmetical  method  by  which  the  highest 
numbers  could  be  recorded,  of  sufficient  astronomical  Imow- 
ledge  to  make  sun-dials,  of  a  literature  and  of  a  complex 
religious  system,  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  the  clas^c*- 
tion  of  the  Nahuas  amongst  civilised  peoples.  The  history  of 
their  civilisation  as  yet  remains  to  be  written.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  carried  away  by  his  vivid  imagination,  and  errs  in  excesa. 
Mr.  Morgan  errs  in  the  opposite  direction.  Without  soch 
preliminary  work  as  that  which  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, a  history  would  be  impossible. 

The  confused  l^enda  which  profess  to  give  the  most  ancient 
accounts  of  the  Nahuas,  relate  that  the  Obnecs,  one  of  the 
many  primitive  tribes,  on  their  arrival  in  Anahuao  found  the 
Quinames,  a  race  of  ^ants,  in  possession  of  the  land,  yAiaa 
they  conquered.  To  them  is  assigned  the  building  of  ihe 
great  pyramid  of  Cbolula,  the  NeStuan  Mecoa:  aw   among 
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tltcnt  the  great  Qaetzalcoatl,  the  plumed  serpent,  appeared  from 
beyond  aeae,  half  divinity  and  half  hero ;  a  wmte,  bearded, 
venerable  man,  just  and  holy ;  a  prophet,  prieet,  and  king. 
According  to  some  writers  be  came  into  AnajiuBc  at  the  head 
of  the  Nanuas.  He  oltimately  departed,  predicting  great  cala- 
mities, and  promising  to  return  when  his  worshippers  were  to 
role  over  the  land.  This  prediction  was  regarded  by  Monte- 
zuma to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  landing  of  Cortes.  He  is 
coneidered  by  moat  of  the  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  St. 
Thomaa,  while  Mr.  Tylor  looks  upon  him  as  a  Bun  myth,  the 
sun  of  to-day,  bom  of  his  father  Ciunaxtli,  the  sun  of  yester- 
day. Next  the  Toltecs  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  Chi- 
chunecs.  According  to  all  acconnts  the  Toltecs  were  the 
great  builders  up  ot  the  Nahuan  civilisation,  and  to  them  ia 
universally  assigned  the  raising  of  most  of  the  large  stmctoree, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  astonish  the  traveller  in  Mexico. 
They  probably  absorbed  into  themselves  all  the  tribes  which 
they  found  in  possession.  The  duration  of  their  dominion  is 
ouceitain.  Of  their  three  capitals,  Tolau  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent, and  Culhuacan  the  only  one  which  survived  the 
overthrow  of  their  power.  The  traditional  date  of  tfae  over- 
throw of  the  Toltec  dominion  by  the  Chichimecs  is  the  elevendi 
century.  Warlike  tribes,  more  or  less  barbarous,  established 
themselves  within  the  borders  of  the  weakened  empire,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  rival  teligioue  sects  and 
by  civil  war,  followed  by  famine  and  pestilence.  The  popular* 
account  pictures  ibe  whole  population  as  migratiag  southwards, 
but  it  is  mcredible  that  so  fair  a  land  would  be  abandoned  by 
its  possessors  except  under  the  pressure  of  invasion.  Very 
probably,  however,  the  chief  men  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
they  may  posably  have  found  a  refuge  in  Central  America, 
antong  the  Maya  and  Quiche  nations,  just  as  in  modem  times 
the  leaders  of  Uie  frequent  revolts  and  faction  fights  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  Uiat  they  were 
the  founders  of  the  Mayan  civilisation  of  Central  America. 

The  sceptre  of  the  Toltecs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chichimecs,  and  with  it  all  trace  of  the  latter  as  a  people  dis- 
apjpeaiB,  from  which  may  be  inferred  that  the  two  were  closely 
reUted  to  one  another,  and  that  the  change  waa  rather  that  of 
dynasty  than  of  a  displacement  of  population,  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  those  changes  in  names  which  are  met  with  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes.  The  Chichimecs 
seem  to  have  absorbed  the  Toltecs  into  their  mass;  it  is 
nevertheless  probable  that  some  new  tribes  may  have  entered 
into  Mexico  about  this  time.     Under  the  Chichimera  CuIt 
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huacao  recovered  ite  old  position  as  the  centre  of  culture  and 
power,  and  along  with  tlie  city  of  Tezcuco,  that  of  the  Chidii- 
mecB  par  excellence,  and  Azcapuzalco,  the  capital  of  the 
Tepanecs,  formed  a  confederation  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Aztecs.  "Wars  and  intrigues,  however,  between  them 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  first-mentioned  of  these  dties, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Tepanecs,  who  for  a  time  were 
masters  of  Anahuac 

While,  however,  these  events  were  taking  place  another  of 
the  tribes  in  Anahuac  had  gradually  been  guning  for  them- 
selvea  a  place  among  the  nations.  The  Aztecs,  formidable  for 
their  fierce  and  warlike  nature  and  bloody  religious  rites,  hid 
founded  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  marshes  adjoining  the  great 
lake,  after  long  wanderings  and  many  reverses.  It  ia  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  year  1325.  At  the  fell  of  Culhuacan, 
Mexico  ranked  next  to  Tezcuco,  and  the  Aztecs  were  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes  who  sprang  to  arms  against  the 
Tepanecs.  The  war  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  tiie  capital 
of  the  latter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  an  empire,  or  cod* 
federation,  in  which  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  had  dominions  of 
equal  extent,  while  Tlacopan,  belon^ng  to  the  conquered 
Tepanecs,  was  admitted  to  the  alliance  with  a  smaller  share  of 
territory.  Thia  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  terms  of  this  confederacy 
seem  never  to  have  been  openly  violated.  But  just  before  the 
arrival  of  Cortes  the  Aztecs  had  increased  so  much '  in  power 
that  they  aimed  at  a  supremacy  over  the  confederacy,  and  > 
desperate  struggle  was  imminent,  which  was  only  averted  br 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  confederation  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  to  this  jealousy  of  the  Aztecs,  and  to  the  fear  of  their  ob- 
taining absolute  power,  that  we  may-attribute  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  empire  was 
brought  about. 

The  ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniard  has  left  only  a  few 
uncertain  legends  as  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Mayas  and 
Qnichfe,  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  The  key  to 
the  hieroglyphs  engraved  on  the  monuments  of  Palenqne  and 
Copan  is  utterly  lost.  Both  these  cities  were  apparenUy  in 
ruins  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  others,  however,  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Stephens,  were  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  outward  signs  of  a  civili- 
sation resembling  the  Nahuan,  but  not  identical  with  it.  The 
great  stone  idols  which  they  worshipped  were  different  firom 
the  snake-adorned  divinities  of  the  Mexicans,  and  were  of  a 
milder  and  higher  type.     In  the  former  we  .find  fipjonps  of 
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fignres  Tritfa  ihat  feet  folded  under  them,  a  poeture  vhiclt  is 
rarely  observed  in  Mexicao  figures.  Mr,  Bancroft  believea 
that  &e  Mayan  power  was  the  first  to  be  developed  in  Central 
America,  and  that  along»de  of  it  the  Nahaan  gradaally  rose 
np  with  its  capital  Tulan  in  Chiapas,  and  that  nltimatfily 
the  former  was  overthrown  by  the  latter.  This  view  seems  to 
us  purely  mjrthical,  for  it  is  incredible  that  the  centre  of  Na- 
huan  greatness  should  have  been  shifted  from  Central  America 
to  Anahuac  without  adequate  cause;  and  had  the  affinity 
between  the  two  peoples  been  as  great  as  Mr.  Bancroft  believes, 
their  languages  and  hieroglyphs  would  hardly  have  been  bo 
distinct.  Whether  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the 
institutions  and  monumental  remains  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  be  due  to  the  latter  region  being  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Kahuas,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  subsequent 
intercourse,  seeais  to  ns  doubtful.  That,  however,  the  two 
peoples  came  into  close  contact  is  proved  by  the  legend  of  the 
plumed  serpent  being  common  to  both,  as  well  as  by  many 
common  pomts  in  their  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us  very  little  of  the  relation  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian civilisation  to  the  Mayan  and  Nahuan.  The  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Peru  are  generally  considered  the 
work  of  a  people  which  preceded  those  found  by  Pizarro  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  bearing  about  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  the  Toltecs  to  the  Aztecs.  The  great  military 
roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  cyclopean  structures  prove  that 
they  were  far  advanced  in  the  engineering  arts.  They  kindled 
their  sacrificial  fire  with  a  concave  mirror  of  polished  metal, 
their  records  were  kept  by  means  of  knotted  strmgs  or  quippus 
and  picture-writings,  which  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  of 
the  Nahuas,  nor  was  their  method  of  computing  time  so  elabo- 
rate. The  possession  of  the  llama  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Mayas  and  Nahuas,  among  whom  the  dog  was  the  only 
domesticated  animal.  On  the  whole  we  feel  inclined  to  believe 
either  that  this  Peruvian  civilisation  is  distinct  from  the  Mayan 
or  Nahuan,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  common  source  so  re- 
mote that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  consider  it  to  have 
been  distinct. 

We  must  now  inquire  into  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  copper-workers 
of  Lake  Superior,  with  the  Mayas  and  Kahuaa.  Throughout 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  numerous  earthworks  and 
mounds,  and  other  relics  of  a  civilisation  which  had  disappeared 
before  tfae  present  races  of  Indians  had  occupied  the  country. 
They  centra  more  particularly  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which 
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they  decrease  in  namber  and  importaoce  northwards,  eastmLrds, 
ana  perhaps  westwards.  To  the  south  the  tcmple-moondi 
(teocallis)  are  more  numerous  than  the  rest.  The  eBabankaente 
are  generally  cotinected  with  mounds,  and  form  eardiworkB  fot 
defence  like  those  on  the  South-<]ownB  explored  by  CoL  Lane 
Fox,  and  have  their  entrances  sometimes  protected  by  ova^ 
lapping  works.  Sometimes  they  enclose  perfect  circles  or 
squares.  One  long  ramp  id  NorUiem  Ohio  is  Beventeen  miles 
long,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Wandsdyke  near  Avfr- 
bury,  or  O&a's  dyke  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  waa  probably 
crowned  with  palisades  for  defensive  purposes. 

'  Other  enclosurea  are  claaaed  aa  eacred,  or  pertaining  in  some  way 
to  religious-  ritea,  because  no  other  equally  satisfactory  explauatioo  rf 
their  use  can  be  given.  That  they  were  in  no  Beose  works  of  deftnct 
is  evident  from  their  position,  almost  invariably  on  the  moat  level  spot 
tiiat  could  be  selected,  and  oflea  overlooked  by  neighbouring  elen- 
tione.  Unlike  the  fortifications,  they  are  regular  in  form,  the  gqctare 
and  circle  predominating,  and  generally  found  in  conjunction,  bat  the 
ellip^,  rectangle,  cresceat,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  forms  being 
ixequeut,  and  several  different  forms  usually  occurring  together.  A 
square  with  one  or  more  circles  is  a  frequent  combination.  The 
angles  and  curves  are  usually,  if  not  always,  perfectly  accarBt«,  and  tb 
regnlar,  or  sacred,  enclosures  probably  outnumber  by  many  the  ir- 
regular ones,  although  they  are  of  lesur  extent  Gnolosed  areas  of 
one  to  fifty  acres  are  common.  The  groups  are  of  great  extent;  oM 
at  Newark,  Ohio,  covers  au  area  of  nearly  four  square  miles.  A  ronait 
able  coincidence  wu  noticed  "by  Ur.  Squire  in  the  dimensious  of  ibe 
square  encloBures,  five  or  six  of  these  having  been  found  at  long  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  which  measured  exactly  ten  hundred  ud 
eighty  feet  square.  Circles  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  the  squire) 
with  which  they  are  connected,  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fi/tj 
feet  being  a  common  size.  The  largest  of  the  enclosures,  witli  an  am 
of  some  six  hundred  acres,  are  those  reported  in  the  far  west  and  nivtli- 
we«  by  early  travelleia,  whose  reports  are  not  confirmed.'  (ToL  iv. 
p.  757.) 

The  temple-mounds,  which  sometimes  were  ten^ced,  are 
often  ninety  feet  high,  and  cover  eight  acres,  and  probably  enp- 
ported  wooden  temples  on  their  summit.  According  to  Mr. 
BaDOrofl  they  oontiun  do  relics,  which  however  have  been  fonnd 
in  abundance  in  the  smaller  mounds,  known  as  altars  simI 
tumuli,  with  which  they  are  intimately  associated. 

Another  class  of  mounds  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  north-west,  those  in  the  shape  of  uiimais ;  some  of  which 
represent  a  human  figure  a  hundred  feet  long,  others  birds  ami 
reptiles.  One  in  Adam's  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Bumnat  <^  • 
hill,  is  said  to  be  a  serpent  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  or^ 
mound  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide;  it> 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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body  is  more  than  a  Uiousand  feet  Ions.  These  are  con«dered 
by  Schooloraft  to  be  the  totems  of  different  tribes,  bat  thco^ 
use  has  not  as  yet  been  Batisfactorily  explained. 

These  people  vere  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  a  dense  popu- 
lation centred  in  the  most  fertile  spots.  Their  pottery  -was  of 
a  high  order,  and  that  figured  by  Mr.  Bancroll  (iv.  p.  780),  is 
Mexican  or  Central  Americoii  in  design,  like  -uie  tablet  <Us- 
oovered  in  Cincinnati,  figured  by  Professor  Wilson  (L  177, 
fig.  1).  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  terra  cotta 
figures  of  men.  They  used  also  elaborately  carved  pipes  of 
stone,  on  which  every  indigenous  bird,  beast,  and  reptile  ia 
faithftilly  delineated,  and  among  them  are  some  creatures  now 
ooly  to  be  found  within  the  tropics,  such  aa  the  lamantin  and 
toucan.  They  obtained  also  mica  from  the  Alleghanies,  and 
pearls  and  Tarious  marine  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Obsidian  knives  have  also  been  met  with,  and  copper  in  native 
lamps,  or  hammered  into  various  implements  and  weapons. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  caating,  welding,  and  alloy- 
ing, contrasting  in  these  respects  with  the  Mexicans.  They 
used  silver  in  small  sheets  wrapped  about  ornaments  of  copper 
or  shell.  Both  these  metals  are  native,  and  the  natural  alloy 
of  the  former  points  out  that  it  was  derived  from  the  ancient 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  Thus  we  are  driven  to  believe 
that  these  people  either  worked  the  mines  themselves  or  ob- 
tuned  their  copper  through  barter  from  the  miners.  The 
magnitude  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  these  mines  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  block  of  copper,  weighing 
upwards  of  six  tons,  was  discovered  in  the  Minnesota  mine, 
mounted  on  an  open  frame  preparatory  to  its  being  got  out. 
We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Bancroft's  view  that  the  extreme  diffi- 
cnlty  of  clearing  forests  and  carving  stone  with  implements  of 
atone  and  soft  copper,  lends  any  weight  to  the  supposition  that 
the  mound-buildera  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

The  mound-builders  are  proved  to  have  been  a  uumerons 
people  by  the  magnitude  and  geoeraphical  extent  of  their 
woras.  They  are  considered  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  tribes  living  under  similar  laws  and  religion,  and 
possessed,  on  the  whole,  of  the  same  habits  of  life ;  such  variar 
dons  as  are  observed  being  probably  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  local.  They  lived  by  agriculture  rathee  thaa 
on  the  chase,  possessed  considerable  skiU  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  lay  out  perfect 
ciDoles  and  squares.  Their  monuments  *  imply  a  widespread 
'  religions  system  under  a  powerful  priestliood.  Private  devo- 
*  tion  manifests  itself  on  a  scale  less  magnificent,  one  involving 
^  - ..L.oo.^lc 
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*  less  liard  work.  The  altar-mounds  sog^est  sacrifice,'  and  dw 
burnt  human  bonea  may  indicate  human  victims,  but  they  aaj 
be  the  result  of  the  custom  of  cremation.  They  were  probably 
erected  by  a  race  that  lived  lone  in  the  land,  and  which  is  not 
represented  by  any  of  the  tribes  now  to  be  found  in  tluue 
regions.     Mr.  Bancroft  concludes  that — 

'  The  montiments  are  not  sufficient  in  themselvea  to  absolutely  prors 
or  dUprove  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  following  theories  :  1.  ^  in- 
digenoua  culture  springing  up  among  the  Missiaaippl  tribes,  founded  m 
agriculture,  fostered  by  chmate  and  unknown  circumstances,  constantly 
growing  through  long  ages,  driving  back  the  surrounding  walls  of 
savagism,  but  afterwards  weakened  by  unknown  causes,  yielc^g 
gradually  to  saTBge  hordes,  and  finally  annihilated  or  driven  in  rem- 
nants from  their  homes  southward.  2.  A  colony  from  the  soutbeni 
peoples  already  started  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  growing  as  before  in 
power,  but  at  last  forced  to  yield  their  homes  into  the  possession  d 
savages.  3.  A  migrating  colony  from  the  north,  dwelling  long  in  tli« 
land,  gradually  increasing  in  power  and  culture,  constantly  extending 
their  dominion  southward,  and  finally  abandoning,  voluntarily  or  agaioat 
their  will,  the  north  for  the  more  favoured  soudi,  where  they  modified 
or  originated  the  southern  civilisation,'  (Vol.  iv,  p.  787.) 
Of  these  theories  Mr.  Bancrofl  adopts  the  last,  and  holds  thit 
'  they  were  probably  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Mayas  who 
'  settled  in  the  north  durine  the  continuance  of  the  ereat  Maya 
'  empire  of  Xibalba  in  Central  America  several  centuries 
'  before  Christ.'  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  absence  of 
bronze,  used  by  the  Mayas  and  Nahuas  for  implements  snd 
weapons,  among  the  traces  left  behind  by  the  mound-builder), 
is  fatal  to  that  view.  Had  they  advanced  northwards  they 
would  have  left  behind  more  distinct  traces  of  their  culture. 
The  view  which  suggests  itself  more  forcibly  to  our  minds  is 
that  the  mound-buBders  gradually  extended  their  borders  in 
very  remote  times  from  north  to  south,  and  that  during  the 
long  centuries  of  their  migration  they  developed  a  civilisa^on 
of  comparatively  high  order.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
pyramid  mounds  may  have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  teocalliB, 
and  the  germs  of  the  religion  which  was  so  highly  organised  in 
Mexico  originated  iu  this  area ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kahuan  or  Mayan  influences,  ts 
proved  by  works  of  art,  occur  as  far  north  as  Cincinnati. 
The  coiled  rattlesnakes,  emblematic  of  royalty  among  the 
Mexicans,  have  been  found  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio. 

The  proof  that  the  mound-builders  disappeared  from  this 

region  in  remote  times  is  tolerably  clear.     The  fertile  plains  of 

the  MissisBippi  and  its  tributaries  consist  of  three  terraces,  the 

one  extending  on  each   side  of  a  river,  and  the  two  otiiers 

L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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risbg  one  above  the  other.  None  of  these  works  stand  upon 
t}ie  last-formed  terrace,  some  of  those  on  the  second  bear  marks 
of  having  been  invaded  by  the  current,  at  that  time  flowinf; 
near  their  level,  while  most  of  them  are  on  the  oldest  and 
highest  of  the  three.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  they  dis- 
appeared before  the  formation  of  the  last  terrace.  The  fact 
uiat  some  of  the  monuments  were  covered  with  primeval  forests 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  some  of  the  trees  growing 
00  them  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  old,  while 
others  were  met  with  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  at  their 
feet  and  under  the  ground,  implies  that  the  works  were 
abandoned  about  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and  even  this  esti- 
mate must  be  esteuded  when  we  reBect  that  cultivated  land  in 
reverting  to  the  condition  of  a  forest  has  to  support  several 
generations  of  trees  of  different  species  before  it  returns  to  the 
condition  of  primeval  forest,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  ancient 
clearings.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  approximate 
(late  of  the  abandonment  of  these  works,  arrived  at  in  this 
fashion,  should  agree  with  the  date  which  is  assigned  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  arrival  of  the  Kahuas  in  Anahuac.  We  may 
add  that  the  abandonment  of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  is  proved  to  have  happened  many  centuries  ago  by 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  frees  growing  on  the  old  work- 
ings. The  complete  disappeanince  of  all  wooden  structures 
from  the  works  of  the  mound-builders,  and  the  decayed  human 
bones  which  Mr.  Bancroft  brings  forward  aa  evidence  of  high 
antiquity,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
point,  because  the  preservation  of  such  remains  depends  upon 
accidental  circumstances  varying  in  each  case. 

If,  however,  we  attribute  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  or 
Central  American  civilisation  to  the  mound-builders,  we  ai-e 
bound  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  by  far  the  greater 
nortion  cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  source  in  America. 
Neither  in  California,  nor  in  New  Mexico,  or  Arizona,  are 
there  any  traces  of  a  civilisation  in  any  degree  analogous  to 
that  of  Uxmal,  Palenque,  Copan,  Tezcuco  or  Mexico,  the 
structures  in  those  districts  being  referable  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Moquia  and  Pueblos.  It  seems  therefore  tolerably 
clear  that  the  culture  of  the  Mayas,  Nahuas,  and  Peruvians 
was  not  derived  from  this  quarter.  Outside  the  Americas, 
however,  in  the  art  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other 
Mongolians  of  A^a,  we  find  resemblances  which  can  scarcely 
he  accidental.  The  polished  bronze  mirrors  of  Peru  are,  as 
Professor  Wilson  observes,  remarkably  like  those  of  Japan,  the 
plumed  serpents  and  other  figures  recall  to  mind  the  dragona 

TOi..  cxLiv.  NO.  ccxcvr.  X  .,.,„|  . 
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and  other  grotesques  of  the  Chineee  and  Japaoese  ;  aod  vlien 
■we  find  further  that  tlie  Aztec  calendar  was  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Mongolian,  the  suspicion  that  the  one 
■was  derived  from  the  other  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  *A 
'  correspondence  quite  as  extraordinary,'  writes  Mr.  Prescott 
('Conquestof  MexicOj'p. 466), 'is  found  between  thehieroglyphs 
'  usedby  the  Aztecs  for  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  those  zodiacal 

*  siens  which  the  Eastern  Asiatics  employed  as  one  of  the  tenns 
'  of  their  series.  The  symbols  in  the  Mongolian  calendar  are 
'  borrowed  from  animals.     Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as 

*  the  Aztec.  Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  diffe- 
'  rent  species  of  animals  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  allow. 
'  The  remaining  five  refer  to  no  creature  then  found  in  Ana- 

*  hnac.     The   resemblance    went    as    far   aa   it   could.     The 

*  similarity  of  these  conventional  symbols  among  the  eevenl 
'  nations  of  the  East  can  hardly  fau  to  carry  conviction  of  a 
'  common  origin  for  the  system  as  regards  them.  Why  shonM 
'  not  a  similar  conclusion  be  applied  to  the  Aztec  ^tlendar, 
'  which,  although  relating  to  days  instead  of  years,  was,  like 
'  the  Asiatic,  equally  appropriated  to  chronological  uses  and  lo 
'  those  of  divination  ? ' 

It  would  he  absurd  to  suppose  that  two  uncivilised  peoples 
could  devise  such  artificial  and  cumbrous  "  methods  of  dividing 
time  without  some  intercourse  with  each  other.  Such  a  sup- 
position would  push  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  civilisation  to  the 
verge  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is  very  hard  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  define  what  are  the  results  of  environment,  pore  and 
simple,  from  those  manners  and  customs  which  have  been  in- 
herited ;  in  this  case,  however,  where  a  scientific  method  is 
concerned,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  the  civilisations  of 
Asia  and  America  were  connected  in  remote  times.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  this  knowledge  could  have  been  introdnc^ 
alone  without  some  of  the  other  arts  having  been  brought 
along  with  it  We  feel,  therefore,  inclined  to  hold  with  Hum- 
boldt that  the  civilisation  was  to  some  extent  imported  from 
Asia.  The  Japanese  current,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
sweeps  straight  across  the  Pacific,  and  would  easily  convey 
vessels  from  the  shores  of  Japan  and  China  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  shores  of  Mexico.  To  that  daring  race  which 
has  peopled  Polynesia  such  a  current  would  offer  a  compara- 
tively easy  highway. 

The  traditions  of  the  ancient  civilised  peoples  of  America 
p(Hnt  towards  the  view  which  we  have  arrived  at  Irom  an 

•  See  Tylor,  'Anahuac,'  287-41.  . 
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uaminatioD  of  the  relics  of  their  art  aod  calendar.  Manco- 
capac,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  appeared  among  the  Feru- 
vivia,  gave  them  an  admirable  system  of  laws,  and  then 
ascended  to  hie  father,  the  sun.  The  plumed  serpent,  the 
Quetzalcoatl  of  the  N^ahuas,  the  Cukulcan  of  the  Mayas,  is 
sud  to  have  introduced  the  calendar,  and  after  a  Satumian 
reign  to  have  passed  to  a  distant  country.  These  myths 
imply  the  arrival  of  strangers  of  a  higher  culture  than  the 
natives,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  Mexico  and  Central  America  certunly  possessed 
an  indigenous  civilisation,  the  result  of  the  experience  of  man 
for  a  long  series  of  ages  in  those  and  the  neighbouring  regions, 
and  this  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  new  culture  was  en- 
grafted. We  should  attribute  the  differences  between  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  on  the  one  hand,  and  Central  American 
dvilisation  on  the  other,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  arrival  of 
different  bodies  of  emigrants  at  different  times. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  civilisation  be  accepted,  con- 
tact with  Asia  must  have  taken  place  in  the  enormously  re- 
mote period  of  human  progress  which  is  marked  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  bronze,  coupled  witn  the 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  iron.  The  emigrants  must  have  left 
Asia  not  later  than  the  bronze  age.  It  is  very  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  knowledge  of  making  bronze  was  arrived  at  in 
the  Americas  withont  any  communication  with  Asia.  This  is 
a  mere  assumption  unsupported  by  any  proof.  Tinstone  is 
not  of  a  lustre  su^estive  of  metal,  and  there  are  many 
other  alloys  which  might  have  been  made  of  copper,  and 
which  a  savage  would  be  as  likely  to  discover.  None  of 
the  ores  of  iron  so  abundant  in  Mexico,  nor  the  large  blocks 
of  meteoric  iron,  such,  for  example,  as  at  Cholula,  were  used 
before  contact  with  the  Europeans.  The  ignorance  of  native 
iron  is  very  singular  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  used  by 
Bakimos  for  the  manufacture  of  implements  and  weapons. 
From  tl^e  identity  of  the  polished  stone  axes  of  the  American 
tribes  generally,  with  those  of  the  old  world,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  principal  emigration  took  place  while  the  civOisation 
of  Asia  was  in  the  Xeolitbic  stage. 

We  might  expect  to  derive  light  in  these  interesting  and 
difficult  problems  from  the  study  oflanguage,  but  unfortunately 
the  pbilologer  has  not  yet  arisen  to  collect  together  and  collate 
the  American  dialects  with  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  of 
their  being  used  in  the  inquiry ;  indeed,  we  may  say  the  same 
with  almost  equal  justice  of  the  non-Aryan  malects  of  Asia. 
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It  \a  almost  unnecessary  for  qb  to  say  that  tKe  Mexicao, 
Central  American,  and  Peruvian  civilisations  withered  away  at 
the  contact  with  the  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  foreign  growth,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  higher.  Probably  ita  destruction  would  have 
been  no  less  sure  had  it  been  brought  into  tektiou  with  any 
other  European  peoples.  In  dealing  with  it  we  cannot  fairly 
compare  it  with  any  of  those  which  have  flourished  within  the 
last  two  thousand  years  in  Europe.  It  can  only  be  comparetl 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  bronze  age,  which  was  ra{Hdly 
passing  away  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  in  the  r^on  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  revealed  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  SchliemanD  in  the  mound  at  Hisarlik. 

The  general  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the  study  of  the 
problem  offered  by  the  races  of  the  Americas  is :  1 .  That  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimos,  of  Mongolian  deriva- 
tion, and  that  they  have  inhabited  the  new  world  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  develope  many  langui^es  and  a  peculiar 
-ciyiliBation.  2.  That  from  time  to  time  fresh  bodies  of  emi- 
OTants  arrived  from  Asia,  probably  over  sea,  bringing  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  engraft 
into  this  civilisation.  3.  That  there  la  no  proof  of  contact 
-of  the  new  vrith  the  old  world  to  be  found  in  the  civilisationa 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  of  Peru  later  than  the 
bronze  age.  The  absence  of  domestic  animals,  except  the  iag 
in  the  two  first,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
their  being  conveyed  in  canoes,  as  well  as  by  tbe  seafaiing 
Mongolians,  Malays,  Polynesians,  &c.  not  bemg  addicted  to 
pastoral  habits.  4.  That  the  migration  has  been  on  the  whole 
from  Asia  to  America,  and  the  general  drift  of  the  tribes  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Bui- 
croft's  book  to  our  readers  as  a  trustworthy  and  well-edited 
encyclopiedia  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  '  Native  Baces  of 
*  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,'  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  the  history,  art,  and  architecture  of 
the  civilised  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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Secret  Correapondenee  on  Marie  AntoiHette. 


Art.  II. — Marie  Antoinette.  Correspondance  Secrete  eutre 
Marie  Therese  et  le  Comte  de  Mergy  Argenteau,  avec  lei 
Itttres  de  Marie  Therese  et  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Publi^e 
PBT  M.  le  Chevalier  Alfred  D'Ahneth  et  M.  A. 
Geopfkoy.     Trois  Tomes  8vo.     Purls:  1874. 

T^HESE  Tolumes  are  rather  port«ntous  in  size,  but  they 
■^  form  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  1864,  M.  d'Ar- 
netli,  who  has  for  vears  been  the  chief  Euperintendent  of  the 
AttBtrian  archives,  discovered  and  published  a  series  of  letters  of 
the  Empress- Que  en,  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  the  ill-fated  consort 
of  Louis  XVI.,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  doubtless 
blow,  threw  a  clear  light  on  more  than  one  passage  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  even  on  the  contempo- 
raneous history  of  France.  This  correspondence,  however, 
valuable  as  it  is,  was,  it  would  appear,  a  supplement  only  of 
another  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  is  now  given  for 
the  first  time  to  uie  world,  and  certainly  is  of  not  less  impor- 
tance. On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Count  Mercy  Argenteau,  the  ambassador  of  Austria  at  the 
Conrt  of  Versailles,  was  commissioned  by  his  imperial  mis- 
tress to  act  as  a  kind  of  unavowed  Mentor  to  the  youthful 
Princess  in  her  new  position ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  report  fully,  but  with  the  closest  secresy, 
the  results  of  his  counsels  and  observations,  all  that  he  could 
say  touching  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  royal  lady  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  and  the  associations  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Maria  Theresa,  in  turn,  answered  her  emissary  in  like  man- 
ner :  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  but  with  such  precau- 
tions that  her  thoughts  were  hiddeu  from  third  persons ;  she 
freely  commented  on  the  thousand  details  of  the  daily  converse 
of  Marie  Antoinette  which,  month  after  month,  were  brought 
nnder  her  eye;  and,  simultaneously,  she  completely  disclosed 
her  estimate  of  her  daughter's  character,  and  openly  indicated 
the  line  of  conduct  which,  as  Dauphinesa  and  Queen,  she 
onght  to  pursue.  In  addition,  the  Empress  spoke  out  her 
mind  onreservedly  on  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  on  the 
dependents  connected  with  it,  who  happened  to  be  described  to 
her ;  she  said  her  say  on  all  kinds  of  anecdotes  of  scandal  and 
gossip  related  to  her ;  and  she  often  pointed  out  what,  in  her 
judgment,  should  be  the  policy  of  France  and  Austria,  then,  as 
is  well  known,  for  many  years  allied,  on  various  questions  that 
chanced  to  arise.  This  singular  correspondence  was  regularly 
carried  on  from  1770  to  1780— the  date  of  Maria  Theresa's 
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death ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  it  has  been 
published  under  the  joint  editing  of  Herr  von  Ameth  and  H. 
Geoffroy — a  name  celebrated  in  that  class  of  researches — the 
letters  that  appeared  in  1864,  which  properly  form  a  part  of 
it,  being  inserted  to  make  the  collection  complete.  The  work, 
though  overcharged,  perhaps,  with  repetitions  and  small  details, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  desire  to  as- 
certain the  truth  reBpecting  one  of  the  most  striking  personages 
who  have  played  a  part  on  the  3taKe  of  history.  Bevoaling  ss 
it  does,  even  in  their  minutest  incidents,  the  acts  and  the  life 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  during  the  period  of  youth  and  early 
womanhood,  it  docs,  for  this  ill-known  part  of  her  career,  what 
the  diligence  of  M.  FeuUIet  de  Conches  has  done  for  its  more 
conspicuous  phase ;  that  is,  it  gives  us  a  most  imprcBsive  picture 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Queen,  as  she  really  was,  and  equally 
free  from  the  false  colours  of  romantic  flattery  or  of  detracting 
malice.  This  book,  in  short,  and  that  of  M.  de  Conohes,  place 
the  true  Marie  Antoinette  before  us  at  every  point  ctf  her 
eventful  fortunes ;  and  the  genuine  image,  we  need  hardly  sar, 
differs  widely  from  the  graceful  nymph  of  Campan,  the  heroic 
martyr  of  Breteuil  and  Fersen,  and  the  unsezed  Fury  of  He- 
bert  and  the  Mountain.  The  Queen,  too,  though  their  centnl 
figure,  is  not  the  only  object  of  interest  in  M.  d'Ameth's  and 
Geoftoy's  volumes.  These  letters  give  us  a  clear  conceptioii 
of  Maria  Theresa  as  a  parent  and  a  friend,  and  as  a  politician 
and  chief  of  the  state ;  they  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  Ver* 
saillea  during  that  period  of  tr^c  probation,  when  the  IUv<h 
lution  lay  waiting  its  prey,  whilst  the  Court  disported  itself  in 
giddy  splendour ;  and  they  set  before  us  the  doomed  saccesaon 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  its  attendant  satellites,  as  glittering 
in  luxury  and  gay  with  hope  they  unconsciously  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  fate.  They  also  illustrate,  at  some  points,  im- 
portant passages  in  the  history  of  the  age,  especially  as  regaidi 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  relations  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  monarchies,  and  the  Eastern  question,  even  then  be- 
ginning to  menace  the  world  with  war  and  disunion. 

The  genuineness  of  these  letters  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we 
are  therefore  spared  a  tedious  inquiry,  such  as  that  provoked 
by  the  evident  forgeries  abounding  in  M.  d'Hunolstein'a  work, 
and  occurring  even  in  M.  de  Conches'  volumes.  A  few  woida 
may  be  said  respecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  corre- 
spondence took  place,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  usually 
carried  on.  Mer9y,  whether  as  ambassador  or  aa  a  trustea 
friend,  had  access  to  Versailles  almost  at  will ;  he  bad,  besides, 
a  faithful  informant  in  the  Abb6  Yermond,  a  reader  of  Marie 
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Antoinette,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Vienna  and  passed 
his  life  in  her  service ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  bad 
guned  over  more  than  one  domestic  of  the  royal  household, 
who  fetched  and  carried  whatever  he  pleased.  The  inner  life 
of  the  French  Court,  therefore,  was  lud  open  to  him  in  all 
its  detuls;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  prored  himself  an 
accnrste  and  painstaking  observer,  for  if  his  letters  are  some- 
what diffuse,  and  ate  not  marked  by  fine  taste  or  wit,  they 
evidently  bear  the  stam^f  of  truth,  and  are  rich  in  anecdote 
and  curious  facts.  As  i'or  Maria  Theresa,  she  certainly  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance  to  her  envoy's  statements ;  she 
studied  his  communications  with  extreme  care ;  and  her  com- 
ments and  replies  are  often  elaborate,  and  show  the  intense 
interest  she  took  in  her  child,  and  in  everything  relating  to 
the  policy  of  France.  To  ensure  secresy  Mer9y  always  wrote 
his  confidential  letters  with  his  own  hand|  and  kept  them  dis- 
tinct from  his  official  despatches;  and  though  the  Empress 
sometimes  employed  a  secretary  for  those  parts  of  her  answers 
which  she  considered  as  not  of  special  importance,  she  always 
teat  in  autograph — and  carefully  concealed  whatever  the  am- 
bassador was  alone  to  know.  The  correspondence,  with  the 
sune  end  in  view,  was  not  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  post,  so 
Uttle  respected  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  invariably  passed 
through  the  hands  of  couriers  who  bad  made  themselves  worthy 
of  peculiar  confidence.  These  chosen  messengers  usually  tra- 
velled by  the  same  route,  and  at  fixed  intervals  of  time ;  and 
these  circumstances  deserve  attention,  as  they  confirm,  if  proof 
of  the  kind  were  needed,  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  before 
ts,  and  increase  our  means  of  detecting  the  frauds  by  which 
fabrications  have  been  palmed  off  as  genuine  letters  of  Marie 
Antoinette: — 

'The  regulations  ivith  regard  to  the  couriers  were  us  follows:  one 
left  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  arrived  lu  Paris  in 
nine  or  tea  days,  afler  a  stay  at  Brussels,  the  cupital  of  the  Austrian 
Low  Countries,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  despatches.  The  return 
joomey  was  made  from  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and,  after 

passiag  through  Brussels,  Vienna  was  reached  about  the  25th 

Occasionally  extraordinary  couriers  were  despatched  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  interest,  that  could  not  be  safely  committed  to 

tbepost;  bnt  this  was  o£  rare  occurrence The  importance  of 

these  details  ought  to  be  understood.  Once  it  has  been  established  that 
the  system  upon  which  the  correspondence  was  conducted  was  for  the 
moat  part  uniform,  it  becomes  easy  to  perceive  where  gaps  appear  in 
it,  and  to  be  on  your  guard  against  apocryphal  papers,  the  concoctora 
of  which,  unluckily  for  themselves,  could  not  even  guess  at  its  con- 
ditions and  rules.  Every  paper  in  the  series  we  publish  was  conveyed 
by  a  courier.'  .      ■,  ■,  ,  i  . 
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Passing  from  these  details  to  the  text  of  this  work,  let  ub 
first  consider  the  two  personages  who  thus  sate  in  judg- 
ment on  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  world  around  her  for 
ten  long  years.  As  a  mother  the  Empress  shows  very  well ; 
she  evidently  loved  her  child  dearly ;  and  she  followed  her 
daughter's  career  from  a  distance  with  an  affectionate  sympathy 
that  is  truly  touching.  Observe,  for  instance,  with  what  delight 
and  pride  she  draws  the  horoscope  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XvL, 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  hope  and  happiness  that  seemed, 
alas !  opening  on  the  youthful  queen  : — 

'  I  promised  to  let  you  know  nil  tbat  is  expected  from  the  auspicious 
rcigD  of  Louia  XVI.  and  his  little  wife.  Here  it  i»  ,  .  .  ;  everybody 
is  in  a  Btnte  of  ecstasy ;  everybody  is  wild  about  you ;  the  grest«Et 
happiness  is  thought  at  hand  ;  you  have  caused  a  nation  in  despair  to 
revive  ....  BotJi  of  yon  are  very  young,  and  the  burden  is  great,  I 
am  sorry,  and  truly  sorry  for  it.  Without  your  admirable  father  I 
neveir  could  have  endured  it ;  and  yet  I  was  older  than  eidjtr  of  yoo.' 

How  the  mother's  heart  comes  out  in  these  words,  desjnte 
the  corrupting  cares  of  politics,  and  the  artificial  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  : — '  I  have  received  your  portrait ;  it  is  a 
'  good  likeness ;  it  gives  me  and  all  the  family  delight.  It 
*  stands  in  the  closet  in  which  I  do  my  work  ;  the  frame  is  in 
'  the  bedroom  when  I  work  at  night ;  so  I  have  you  always  with 
'  me  and  before  my  eyes;  you  always  had  a  place  in  my  heart' 

Maria  Theresa  was  not  only  an  affectionate,  hut,  on  the 
whole,  a  judicious  parent,  within  the  epiiere  of  private  duties. 
Her  reverend  and  commanding  figure  could,  indeed,  become 
too  unbending  and  stem ;  her  wisdom,  savouring  of  4  past 
age,  was  too  rigid  and  old-fashioned  to  win  its  way  easily  to  a 
youthful  heart ;  and  she  was  not  seldom  a  severe  censor  be- 
yond perhaps  what  the  occasion  required.  But  she  thoroughly 
understood  the  nature  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and,  in  fact,  her 
letters  bring  out  its  failings  and  weaknesses  with  a  vivid  com- 
pleteness, that  puts  critics  at  second-hand  to  shame.  Though 
her  manner,  too,  was  sometimes  imperious,  the  advice  she  gave 
her  daughter,  in  all  that  relates  to  domestic  life,  was  for  the 
most  part  excellent  The  following  shows  how  her  observant 
eye  had  detected,  even  in  earliest  youth,  the  germs  of  faults  in 
Marie  Antoinette  that  aflerwards  were  to  yield  bitter  fruit, 
and  how  early  she  raised  a  warning  voice : — 

'  Do  not  undertake  to  recommend  people ;  let  no  one  possess  jour 
ear  if  you  wish  to  have  a  quiet  life.  Avoid  curiosity  ;  that  is  a  point 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  many  fears  on  your  accoimt.  ....  Answer 
everybody  with  grace  and  dignity  ;  you  can  do  so  if  you  please.  Yoii 
muat  also  know  how  to  refuse  ....  I  am  very  ansioua  to  know  bf 
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the  next  courier  how  jour  reading  and  studies  go  on.  It  is  allowable, 
especislly  at  your  age,  to  amuse  yourself;  but  to  make  amusement 
jour  whole  occupation,  to  do  nothing  that  is  solid  and  uselul,  and  to 
iraete  all  your  time  in  promenades  and  visits — you  wiU  at  last  discern 
bow  hollow  and  unprolitable  is  this,  and  you  will  regret  that  you  did 
Dot  employ  your  life  better.  .  .  .  You  have  the  art  of  winning  the  good 
frill  of  others ;  tikke  care  not  to  lose  it  by  neglecting  the  true  means- ' 
This  giU  is  not  due  to  your  beauty,  which  is  not  remarkable,  nor  to 
jonr  talents  and  loaming — you  have  nothing  of  the  kind — but  to  good- 
nets  of  heart,  frankness,  and  attentions  for  others.  It  is  Baid  that  you 
omit  to  address  and  take  notice  of  people  of  distinction  ;  that  at  table, 
or  at  play,  you  converne  wiih  your  youngest  ladies  only,  langhbg  and 
whisperiogito  tlieni.  I  am  not  bo  unjust  as  to  wish  to  deprive  you  of 
(he  cODTeraaiion  of  young  persona  whom  you  know  intimately,  and  to 
attach  you  to  those  only  whom  you  meet  on  great  occasionH  ;  but  recog- 
nilion  of  digniliea  is   an  esaeutiiil  point;    take  cave  that  you  do  not 

neglect  them There  ie  some  t;ilk  also  of  your  winter  amuse- 

meats.  Do  not  give  way  to  the  habit  of  turning  people  into  ridicule ; 
}'0D  are  disposed  to  it ;  if  the  foible  should  be  perceived,  you  will  be 
but  too  much  encouraged  in  it,  and  you  will  lose  the  esteem  and  con- 
Silence  of  the  public.  ...  1  cannot  help  touching  upcn  a  matter  too 
ofi«n  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  newspapers — it  is  that  of  your 
diest;  they  say  your  head-dress  is  three  feet  high,  decked  out  with 
lujuses  of  patterns  and  ribbons.  You  know  I  always  thought  you 
tbonld  follow  fashion  iu  moderation,  but  not  extravagantly.  A  beauti- 
ful young  queen,  full  of  charms,  has  no  need  of  these  fooleries ;  sim- 
plicity in  diess  would  become  her  bett«r,  and  be  more  suited  to  her 
mik.  ...  I  feci  dcc['>]y  that  you  continue  to  lead  such  a  life  of  dissi- 
pation, to  join  in  promenades,  to  appear  at  races  in  ft  way  never  at- 
tempted by  queens  much  beyond  your  years,  though,  indeed,  young 
>md  attended  by  their  husbands.  I  am  most  grieved  at  this  lost  point, 
tbat  you  do  all  this  without  the  King,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  your 
taprice,  and  of  his  too  great  indulgence.  .  .  .  You  have  never  liked 
Kudy  or  application ;  for  more  than  a  year  reading  and  music  have 
been  set  aside ;  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  of  races  and  hunting  without 
ibe  King,  and  in  very  mixed  company.  Tbia  gives  me  much  uneasi- 
ness.    I  love  you  too  well.' 

Maria.  Theresa  did  less  well  in  her  relations,  aa  a  sovereign, 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  The  marriage  of  her  daughter,  as  is 
well  known,  was  a  mere  bargain  between  two  crowns;  and 
from  the  first  moment  the  Emprees-Queen  studied  how  to 
make  the  youthful  Princess  an  instrument  for  extending  Aus- 
trian influence,  and  even  for  furthering  Austrian  policy.  With 
this  object  in  view  she  caused  the  BauphinesB,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  whole  royal  family,  and  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
France,  to  single  out  for  peculiar  dietinctioD,  what  was  called 
the  '  Lorraine  Party '  at  Versailles ;  and  she  oflfended  the 
fit^ns  and  La  Tremouillee,  by  requesting  that  a  lady  of  the 
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House  of  Lorraine  should  have  precedence  over  those  hanght^ 
names.  With  the  same  motive  she  placed  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  leadingetrings,  bo  to  speak,  of  Mer97 ;  she  ordered  her  to 
give  entire  confidence  to  the  ambassador,  and  the  ambassador 
only;  and  as  long  as  Choiseul,  the  acknowledged  author  of  die 
Austrian  alliance,  remained  in  power,  she  adjured  her  to  show 
him  respect  and  favour.  So,  too,  she  had  plainly  tutored  her 
child  to  stand  jealously  on  her  guard  in  the  circle  of  Versailles, 
and  to  mistrust  all  not  in  the  Austrian  interest ;  in  fact  slie 
settt  her  to  France,  less  as  a  royal  bride  than  as  a  pledge  of  a 
political  union,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  prolonged  continuance. 
Whenever  the  ends  of  Austria  were  to  be  promoted,  this  policy 
of  selfishness  made  itself  manifest,  and  that  too,  sometimes,  in 
no  becoming  manner.  Take,  for  instance,  what  the  correspoo- 
dence  shows  to  have  occurred  in  1771-72,  when,  our  readers 
win  recollect,  Choiseul  had  fallen,  and  France  had  become  the 
prey  of  his  worthless  successors.  Up  to  this  the  Empress  had 
not  thought  fit  to  remonstrate  with  her  daughter  for  writing, 
concerning  Madame  Dubarry,  in  such  language  as  this : — '  It 
'  is  pitiable  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  King  for  Madame  Du- 
*  barry — she  is  the  silliest  and  most  impertinent  creature  tfast 
'  can  be  imagined.'  She  knew  that  Mer^y  had  described  the 
Aiguillon  faction,  as '  a  set  of  rascals  who  would  not  stop  st 
'  anything ; '  and  she  had  made  no  complaiut  that  Marie  An- 
toinette had  formed  this  very  proper  estimate  of  the  Duke; — 
'The  Archduchess  broke  out  indignantly  against  Aiguillon; 
'  she  sketched  his  character  very  justly,  both  morally  and  io- 
'  tellectually.  .  .  .  She  regards  him  with  estraordinary  dis- 
'  like,  on  account  of  the  opinion  she  has  formed  of  his  evil 
'  qualities.  Unhappily  this  notion  is  perfectly  correct.'  The 
Empress,  too,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Dauphin  thought 
of  Dubarry  as  she  deserved,  and  had  requested  his  wife  to  avoid 
the  favourite.  Mer§y  had  reported  thus : — '  She  informed  me 
'  that  the  Dauphin  had  no  regard  or  esteem  for  the  Duke  of 
'  Vauguyon  and  his  son,  and  that  he  felt  the  greatest  contmipC 
'  for  Dubarry  and  her  crew.' 

A  crisis,  however,  had  become  imminent :  Austria,  carefuUy 
withholding  the  fact  from  France,  had  been  trafficking  for  the 
partition  of  Poland;  and  Louis  XV.,  with  his  fickle  minister, 
was  secretly  trying  to  thwart  her  ambition.  The  Empress, 
determined  to  gain  her  object,  resolved  to  win  Aiguillon  and 
Dubarry  over;  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  make  her  daughter 
a  tool  in  what  was  an  evil  intrigue.  Mer5y  lets  out  the  troth 
in  these  decorous  phrases : — 

'I  will  avail  mywlf,  with  discretioD,  of  tb«  peimissioa  which  your 

L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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Majesty  has  given  me,  to  bold,  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  bucIi  lan- 
guage aa  \rill  confirm  the  King  in  his  hopee  from  your  Majesty's  friend- 
ahjp ;  all  that  will  be  needful  then  will  be  to  calm  down  the  irritation 
of^e  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who  is  vexed  at  the  poor  figure  be  has  made 
at  the  outset  of  hia  administratioD.  I  flatter  myself  that  means  will  be 
found  to  bring  him  over ;  the  good  offices  of  the  favourite  ought  not,  I 
coDceive,  to  be  neglected;  and,  with  this  object,. it  would  be  of  im- 
portance, in  my  judgment,  that  Madame  the  Dauphiness  should,  during 
the  stay  of  the  court  at  Compi^gne,  show  such  att^tjons  to  the  Counter 
Dnbairy  as  would  enable  me  to  turn  to  account  the  ascendency  which 
that  woman  has  obtained  over  the  King  and  his  minister.  The  elightest 
hiut  from  your  Majesty  will  produce  the  desired  result,  and  influence 
the  Dauphiness  in  a  way  conducive  to  your  Majesty's  interests.' 

While  the  ambassador  left  no  stone  unturned  to  propitiate 
Dubany  and  her  worthy  colleague,  the  Empress  pressed  Marie 
Antoinette  to  address,  and  to  pay  court  to,  the  reigning  sul- 
tana. The  language  to  Mer5y  is  Bignificant : — '  To  prevent 
'  these  calamities  and  injuries  to  the  monarchy  and  our  house, 
'  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  ;  my  daughter  is  the' only 
'  person  who  can  render  this  service  to  her  family  and  her 
'  country.  Above  all,  she  must,  by  attention  and  kindness,  gain 
'  the  favour  of  the  King ;  she  must  try  to  anticipate  his  wishes, 
'  and  to  cross  him  in  nothing ;  she  must  treat  the  favourite 
'  welL' 

The  Empress,  who  had  hitherto  held  up  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XV.  as  models  of  excellence,  began  now  to  find  fault 
vith  them,  because  they,  and  Madame  Adelaide  especially, 
r^arded  Dubarry  with  proper  contempt : — '  I  do  not  wish  to 
'  compare  myself  with  these  respectable  ladies ;  I  admire  their 
'  good  qualities  and  private  life ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  they 
'  are  not  esteemed  by  the  public  or  liked  in  their  own  circle.' 

The  youthful  Prmcess,  knowing  what  was  due  to  herself, 
dieobeyed  for  a  time  her  mother's  injunctions,  and  disregarded 
the  smooth  words  of  Mer9y.  This  letter  is  to  her  credit : — '  I 
'  tnifit  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct  You  may  rest 
'  assured  that  I  will  always  sacrifice  my  prejudices  and  dis- 
'  likes  so  long  as  nothing  discreditable  and  inconsistent  with 
'  honour  is  proposed  t«  me.  It  would  be  a  lifelong  misfortune 
'  if  misunderstandings  were  to  arise  between  my  two  families.' 

Maria  Theresa  now  became  indignant,  and  insisted  on  com- 
pliance in  these  angry  terms : — '  Your  notiou  that  my  minister, 
'  or  that  I  myself  could  give  you  advice  inconsistent  with 
'  honour,  or  even  the  mo^t  delicate  propriety,  makes  me  laugh 
'  ont  .  .  .  You  must  not  only  hear  what  Mer9y  has  to  say ; 
'  yoa  must  follow  bis  counsels  io  everything,  without  ezoep- 
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*  tion ;  yoQ  must  bj  judicious  aud  well  considered  conduct 

*  prove  youreelf  equal  to  any  occasion.' 

The  DauphinesB  at  last  reluctantly  agreed  to  say  a  few  civil 
words  to  the  favourite,  to  the  astonisnment  of  all  that  wu 
decent  at  Veraaillea,  and  to  the  intense  annoyance  of '  Mesdames 
'  Tantes,'  aa  they  were  commonly  called  in  the  young  royal 
family.  The  ErapresSj  however,  had  attained  her  object; 
Dubarry,  charmed  at  an  unexpected  favour,  exerted  herself  to 
gain  the  minister,  and  the  policy  of  Austria  was  successfn). 
Mer5y  thus  exulted  over  the  result : — '  Since  Aiguillon  hs* 

*  become  aware  that  be  may  expect  the  kindness  and  confi- 
'  dence  which  your  Majesty   accorded  to  his  predecessor,  be 

*  has  softened  on  every  point,  even  on  that  of  the  affiurs  of 
'  Poland.  He  dwells  on  this  at  present  sensibly,  and  in  a 
'  moderate  tone.  Besides  my  position  with  respect  to  the 
'  favourite  has  improved ;  I  hare  begun  enlightening  her  on 
'  some  important  matters  of  politics,'  He  had  also  brought 
Marie  Antoinette  to  reason  :— '  Her  Royal  Highness  tie 
'  Archduchess  listened  to  me  with  attention,  for  more  thin 

*  half  an  hour,  and  assured  me  that  she  was  convinced  of  the 
'  truth  of  what  I  had  laid  before  her,  and  that  she  would  act 
'  accordingly.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  convenient  favourite  iw 
thrust  aside  when  she  was  no  longer  able  tj  further  Mam 
Theresa's  projects.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Em- 
presB-Queen  took  a  high  tone  of  pharisaical  virtue  with  re- 
ference to  her  late  agent : — '  I  hope  that  I  shall  hear  no  nrore 

*  about  the  unfortunate  Dubarry.  I  never  treated  her  with 
'  attention,  except  so  far  as  respect  for  your  father  and  her 
'  sovereign  required.  I  trust  her  name  will  never  be  mentioned, 
'  except  to  inform  me  that  the  King  has  acted  generously  to- 
'  wards  her,  by  putting  her  into  confinement,  with  her  husband, 
<  at  a  distance  from  the  court.* 

This  correspondence  gives  us  another  instance  how  Ham 
Theresa  made  her  daughter  a  card  in  the  game  of  Austrian 
politics.  In  1T7S,  Joseph  II.  began  his  ambitious  (^reer  by 
making  a  claim  to  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  declared  that 
he  would  sustain  his  rights  by  force.  His  pretensions  were 
disapproved  at  Versailles  j  the  Empress  herself  did  not  defend 
them ;  and  as  France  was  at  the  moment  embarking  in  the 
war  between  England  and  her  revolted  colonies,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  she  would  assist  Austria  in  a  project  she  thought 
against  her  own  interests.  We  see  from  the  following  bow 
Louis  XVI.  and  Maurepas  condemned  this  scheme  of  aggiw- 
disement : — 
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'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meaautea  taken  by  your  Majesty  in 
tbu  buaiaess  are  not  regarded  with  favour  here.  ,  .  .  The  Queen  spoke 
to  ber  husband  rather  vaguely  touching  the  Bavarian  affair,  the  devices 
of  the  Kiog  of  Prussia,  and  the  danger  of  impairing  the  alliance,  but 
ibe  King  answered  :  "  The  ambition  of  your  relations  is  turning  every- 
"  '  thing  upside  down  ;  they  begitn  with  Poland ;  Bavaria  is  the  second 
"  'act— I  regret  it  on  your  account." ' 

The  Empress,  however,  reckoned  on  Mai-ie  Antoinette; 
and  when  Frederick  the  Great  interposed  to  cross  the  policy 
of  his  youthful  rival,  she  addressed  her  daughter  in  phrases 
like  these : — 

'The  King  of  Prussia  is  afraid  of  you,  and  of  no  one  else;  that,  I 
acknowledge,  givea  me  great  pleasure  on  your  account  and  my  own. 
Our  alliance,  the  only  one  that  is  natural,  and  of  use  to  both  monar- 
chies, cemented  as  it  is  by  such  tender  ties,  and  by  such  identi^  of 
policy,  and  necessary,  too,  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  millions  of 
human  beinga,  is  my  deareiit  object ;  and  I  trust  that  in  time,  and 
through  M eT9y'8  teaching,  yun  will  appreciate  its  value  and  uaefulness.' 

As  is  well  known,  Frederick  invaded  Bohemia ;  whereupon 
complaints  of  France  and  entreaties  for  support  were  de- 
spatched from  Schunbrunu  in  quick  succession : — 

'  Fnmce  has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  her  underhand  deal- 
it^  with  the  King  of  Pruasia.  We,  too,  have  felt  ouraelvea  in  the 
vroDg  as  regards  her ;  but  that  ia  not  to  be  compared  with  the  shameful 
indifference  to  us  ahe  displays.  .  .■  .  I  entreat  of  you  to  support  Mer^y 
and  to  save  our  throne  and  your  brother's.  I  will  never  make  any  de- 
mands upon  the  King  that  can  draw  him  into  this  nnhappy  war ;  but 
he  might  make  an  armed  demonstoation,  he  might  designate  and  a»- 
Hmble  some  raiments,  he  might  nominate  generals  to  come  to  our  aid 
m  case  the  Hanoverians  and  others  declare  for  our  i^nemiea.  It  ia  not 
for  the  interest  of  France  that  we  should  be  conquered  by  our  cruel 
eoeniy.  She  will  never  find  an  ally  at  heart  so  attached  to  her  as  we 
are.' 

Marie  Antoinette,  who  by  this  time  had  dabbled  a  great 
deal  too  much  in  politics,  was  led  br  these  means  to  wont  on 
the  King,  who,  hitherto,  Btood  coldly  neutral.    France  de- 


spatched troops  to  the  BelgiaD  frontier;  she  negotiated  a  peace 
in  Austrian  interests ;  and  she  advanced  to  her  ally  a  large 
nun  of  money,  being  herself  already  upon  the  vei^  of  bank> 


roptcy,  and  with  her  resources  strained  to  the  utmost.  Menjy 
thus  describes  the  results  of  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  on 
behalf  of  his  sovereign : — 

'  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  assure  your  Majes^  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Queen  has  in  ber  attitude  and  ber  language  been  as 
urgent,  and  at  the  same  time  sa  prudent,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quired. She  has  contrived  to  bring  over  the  King  to  her  way  of  think- 
.  ..l-.OCWlC 
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ing,  and  to  play  him  off,  bo  to  »peak,  against  his  own  ministera,  Od« 
great  point  has  already  been  gained  ;  with  regBid  to  the  safe^  of  dw 
Low  Countries,  explanations  have  been  made  to  me  from  vrhidi  it  will 
be  impossible  to  recede  in  the  event  of  danger  arising.  I  flatter  mj- 
self  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  we  shall  obtain.' 

Mer9y's  account  of  an  interview  of  the  Queen  with  Manrepu 
on  one  of  these  occasions  is  characteristic : — '  The  minister 
wished  to  betake  himself  to  his  usual  subterfuges,  but  the 
Queen,  raising  her  voice,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  this  is  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  these  matters,  bat 
you  have  never  given  me  any  other  answer ;  up  to  this  I 
nave  home  with  you,  but  things  are  now  too  serious,  and  I 
will  no  longer  endure  being  baffled  in  this  way."  ' 
As  for  the  ambassador  of  Maria  Theresa,  we  need  not 
dwell  at  length  on  his  part  in  these  volumes.  Without  faculties 
of  a  high  order — this  is  evident  from  his  bewildered  terror 
when  the  Revolution  met  him  face  to  face — Mer^y  Ai^enten 
was  a  good  specimen  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  eigbteeDth 
century ;  adroit,  supple,  thoroughly  versed  in  drawmg-room 
life  and  the  arts  of -the  closet,  a  diligent  observer,  with  few 
scruples,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  hij  | 
duty.  Tliough  rather  addicted  to  crooked  ways,  he  was  i 
sound  adviser  of  Marie  Antoinette  ui  all  that  related  to  her 
private  affairs ;  he  told  her  oC  her  faults  with  delicate  tact,  , 
and,  without  teasing  his  royal  pupil,  he  knew  how  to  preach  i 
caution  and  prudence,  the  avoidmg  scandal,  and  the  importance 
of  family  union.  His  reports,  too,  to  Maria  Theresa  ire 
copious,  well-informed,  and,  no  doubt,  trustworthy ;  and  cer- 
tainly, we  think,  he  did  not  spare  Marie  Antoinette  in  these 
secret  missives,  deferential  as  was  his  bearing  to  her,  Mer9f, 
however,  felt  that  he  was  placed  at  Versailles  in  order  to 
second  Austrian  interests;  in  his  eyes  everything  was  sub- 
ordinate to  this,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  any  step  tiuit 
he  believed  would  lead  to  this  main  object  For  this  purpoie, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  compromised  the  Dauphiness  in  an  un- 
worthy intrigue ;  and  he  did  not  the  least  care  how  the  connids 
he  gave  affected  her  position  in  her  adopted  country  provided 
Austria  derived  any  benefit.  la  a  word,  even  more  perfape 
than  his  mistress,  he  aimed  at  making  Marie  Antoinette  bud- 
servient  to  the  deragns  of  Austria ;  and  he  pursued  this  object 
with  a  cool  cjmicism  from  1770  to  1780,  as  aft^warda  betweei 
1789  to  1792,  when  the  advice  he  offered  to  the  imperilled 
Queen  had  Austria,  and  Austria  alone,  in  view.  He  saw  verj 
plainly  that  the  controlling  intinence  which  Marie  Antoinette, 
even  in  tenderest  youth,  established  over  her  weak  hnsbaodi    i 
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was  ODG  way  at  least  to  attain  this  end ;  and  assuredly  he  did 
nothing  to  check  or  deprecate  an  ascendency  useful,  as  be 
thonght,  to  bis  sovereign,  however  pernicious  lo  the  Queen 
or  to  France.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  it  by  ill-timed 
hmte;  thus,  as  early  as  1773  he  wrote  in  this  gratified  strain 
to  the  Empress : — 

'Madame  the  Dauphinesfl  said  there  would  be  no  fear  of  cooIneEs 
groinDg  up  betneen  the  two  courta  if  the  Danphin  had  any  authority 
or  could  interfere  in  public  businefis.  She  waa  aeaured  of  the  feelings 
ofthe  Prince  asregaids  the  union  between  the  two  conrts ;  and,  besides, 
blie  wonld  find  no  difficuliy  in  directing  his  mind ;  she  could  flatter 
Iiereelf  that  ahe  possessed  an  ascendency  over  her  husbaod  which'  he 
could  never  resist.  She  thereupon  explained  to  me  how  she  had  pre- 
pared the  means,  with  considerable  reflection  and  skill  in  arrangement, 
of  bringing  the  Dauphin  to  her  way  of  thinking  even  on  the  most 
trifling  occasion.  I  recognised  in  this  plan  a  series  of  observations 
which  I  had  made  at  different  times  to  her  lioyal  Highness ;  and  I  saw 
nith  pleasure,  not  only  that  she  had  borne  them  in  mind,  but  had  put 
them  into  practice  more  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope.' 

When  Louis  XV.  passed  away  from  the  scene,  Mer^y  an- 
ticipated with  delight  that  Marie  Antoinette  would  be  supreme 
in  the  new  reign,  and  only  regretted  that  she  had  been  remiss 
in  establishing  her  position  before:^' There  is  every  appear- 
'  ance  that  the  character  of  the  King  is  weak.  His  seemingly 
'  rude  manner  may  have  more  to  do  with  physical  than  with 
'moral  qualities;  but,  in  any  case,  I  see  as  clearly  as  possible 
'  that  the  Queen  will  be  able  to  rule  him  with  the  greatest 
'  ease  provided  she  will  take  the  trouble,  and  employ  a  few 
'  honrs  each  day  in  meditating  upon  this  important  subject, 
'  and  attending  to  it.' 

As  we  see  iu  these  volumes  what  the  relatione  were  of 
Maria  Theresa,  Mer^y,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  we  perceive 
bow  they  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  circle  that  represented 
France  at  Versailles,  and  exposed  the  young  Princess  to 
malice  and  censure.  The  interference  of  the  £mpress-Queen 
in  such  affairs  aa  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  caused  heart- 
burnings and  vexatious  rivalries ;  her  meddling  in  discredit* 
able  palace  intri^es  led  to  sinister  gossip  and  bitter  dissen- 
sions ;  and  the  ill-will  and  dislike  which  were  thus  engendered 
found,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  mark  in  her  daughter.  It 
was,  however,  the  widespread  and  not  unfounded  opinion  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  made  an  instrument  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion, in  her  adopted  country,  which,  from  the  outset,  did  her 
most  harm ;  unhappily  her  own  acts  and  sympathies  made  the 
impression  only  more  deep  and  certain.  The  results  were 
injurions  to  her  in  the  highest  degree ;  she  became  an  object 
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of  sufipicion  and  fe^r  on  the  part  of  the  very  ministers  who 
bowed  down  before  her;  her  feeble  husband  was  ofteo  an- 
noyed; and  even  among  the  Boyal  Family  and  highest  noblesse 
detraction  and  calumny  were  busy  with  her  name.  It  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  fatal  cry,  the  '  Austrian  woman.' 
only  reached  the  streets  after  it  had  long  been  whispered 
about  at  Versailles ;  and  for  this  not  only  the  Queen  henelf 
but  her  mother  and  Mercy  were  greatly  to  blame. 

We  now  turn  to  Mane  Antoinette  herself — the  proud  a&d 
beautiful  child  of  the  Csssars,  who,  like  the  fabled  enchantrtsj 
of  old,  passed  in  splendour  along  her  fated  path,  to  meet  ruin, 
ignominy,  and  a  tragic  death.  In  this  correapoudence  ve 
catch  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Princess  and  the  Queen  *3 
she  appeared  in  youth,  the  bright  morning  star  of  the  rapturw 
of  Burke,  the  radiant  centre  of  the  pomp  of  Versailles,  the 
vision  of  grace'  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  exclaimed,  '  put  >ll 
'  your  Hebes  and  Floras  to  shame.'  A  hundred  passages  is 
Mercy's  letters  bear  >vitness  to  the  transcendent  charm  of  the 
look  and  bearing  of  this  flower  of  Austria,  with  what  majestic 
grace  she  moved  in  the  dance,  what  frank  courtesy  shone  out 
in  her  manner,  how  she  stood  forth  among  her  atteadant 
train,  stamped  by  nature's  hand  with  the  air  uf  Hoyalty.  The 
following  may  convey  a  faint  notion  of  the  brilliant  part  she 
so  often  played  in  Uie  scenes  of  the  vanished  world  of  Ver- 
sailles : — 

'  The  ball  opened  with  four  quadrilles ;  in  the  first  the  dress  waa  Uk 
old  costume  of  France,  the  second  represented  a  set  of  mon'u  dancen, 
the  third  was  that  of  the  Queen — Tyrolese  peasants,  the  fourth  wiU 
Indiaaa.  .  .  .  In  the  intervals  between  the  daoces  the  Queen  took  (ko- 
MJon  to  say  a  kind  word  to  every  one.  She  particularly  noticed  foreign 
ladies,  among  them  Lady  Allesbiiry  and  three  English  ladies.  Tti«; 
were  treated  by  the  Queen  with  a  grace  and  a  courtesy  which  iru 
much  remarked  and  approved.  I  shall  only  add  that  the  Queen  t^ifj 
day  brings  the  elegance  of  the  Court  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.' 

The  popularity  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  outer  world 
was,  at  first,  immense,  caused,  in  part,  doubtless,  by  her  oirn 
attractions,  and  in  part  by  a  widespread  hope  that  she  would 
inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things,  and  close  the  era  of  vice 
and  shame  which  had  clouded  the  end  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated  scene — in  appalling 
contrast  to  those  witnessed  on  the  same  spot  not  many  years 
afterwards — when  the  old  courtier  let  fall  the  happy  phrsse, 
*  Madame,  is  not  the  Dauphin  jealous  F  these  are  all  lovers,'  as 
the  crowds  that  thronged  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries  bowed  in 
delighted  homage  to  the  astonished  Princess.  Marie  An> 
toinette  describes  it  herself:— 
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'  I  shall  Dever  forget  out  entry  into  Paris ;  aa  for  honoui-x,  we  received 
all  that  could  be  conceived  ;  all  that,  however,  affected  me  less  tbun  the 
kiniilineia  and  devotion  of  the  poor  people,  who,  though  overwhelmed 
with  taxes,  were  transported  with  joj  at  seeing  us.  When  we  went  to 
wslk  at  the  Tuileriea  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  we  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  stir.  On  getting  back  we  aacended 
a  terrace,  and  remained  there  half  an  hour.  I  cannot  describe,  my 
dear  mother,  the  transports  of  delight  and  affection  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  that  moment.  Before  retiring  we  bowed  a  salute  to  the 
crowd ;  the  effect  vras  excellent.  How  happy  it  is  for  those  in  our 
position  to  win  the  affection  of  a  people  so  eauily.  And  yet  nothing  is 
Eo  precious ;  1  have  felt  this  and  1  shall  never  forget  it.' 

Welcomes  such  as  these  were  of  common  occun'ence  at  the 
begianinv  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  whenever  the  Queen 
appeared  in  public : — 

'The  Queen  went  to  the  opera  in  Parts  on  Friday  the  13th.  The 
people,  who  crowded  to  see  her  passing  by,  gave  proof  by  their  accla- 
mationa  of  their  estraordinary  and  heartfelt  affection  for  her;  and  the 
nme  thing  happened  when  her  Majesty  entered  the  theatre,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  opera  of  "  Iphigenia,"  by  GlUck,  was  being 
represented.  In  the  second  act  of  this  piece  there  is  a  chorus,  in  which 
Acbilles  ungs  the  first  verse,  turning  to  his  followers  and  saying — 

' "  Chantons,  cilSbrez  votre  reine !  " ' 
Instead  of  tiiat  the  actor,  advancing  towards  the  pit  and  the  boxes,  gave 
the  words — ■ 

'  "  Chantons,  c^lebrons  noire  reine, 
L'hymen,  qui  sous  ses  lois  I'enchalne 
Vft  nous  rendre  a  jamais  heureux."  ' 
He  audience  took  this  up  with  extraordinary  ardour  ;  all  was  ahout- 
bg  and  dapping  of  hands ;  and,  what  never  happened  at  the  opera 
before,  the  chorus  was  encored,  and  thei'e  were  cries  of  "  Long  live 
'"the  Queen,"  which  slopped  the  performance  for  several  minutes.   The. 
Qneen  was  so  affected  that  she  shed  tears.' 

Beauty,  however,  and  a  truly  perfect  manner,  were  not  the 
only  charms  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  many  faults,  but 
her  nature  was  good ;  and  the  impulsiveness,  which  was  a  flaw 
in  her  character,  often  showed  itself  in  ijuick  pleasine  sym- 
pathies. The  palled  voluptuary  Louis  XV.  was  delignted 
with  her  happy  atteutions;  her  winning  ways  enchanted  her 
jealous  '  aunts ; '  there  was  amiability  even  in  her  imprudent 
contempt  of  court  forma  and  the  life  of  etiquette.  These 
volumes  abound  in  instances  of  the  good  feeling  and  genuine 
kindness  she  often  displayed,  We  hare  space  for  a  single 
anecdote  only : — 

'  A  sad  accident  happened.  The  stag,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
hotmds  dtning  the  royal  hunt,  leaped  intoau  enclosure  in  which  the  owner 
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vas  at  work.  Vie  ftnimal,  not  seeing  any  means  of  getting  out,  became 
farions,  ran  at  the  peasant  and  struck  him  two  blows  with  its  antlen, 
which  proatrated  him  and  inflicted  a  deadly  wound.  Hie  wife,  in  a 
state  of  despair,  rushed  towards  a  group  of  aporlsmen  she  saw  at  a  dia- 
tance  ;  it  was  the  King  and  hia  euite.  She  cried  out  for  help,  sajisg 
what  had  occurred  to  her  husband,  and  then  fell  down  in  a  ewuod. 
The  King  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  attended  to,  and  having  en- 
pressed  himself  compaaaionat^ly  and  in  a  kind  tone,  rode  away  ;  bnl 
the  Dauphiness,  who  had  come  up,  stepped  out  of  her  carriage,  tan  to 
the  woman,  made  her  smell  eaaenced  wal«ra,  which  gave  her  relief^ 
and  gave  her  all  the  money  she  had  oa  her  person.  What  was  most 
charming,  however,  was  the  consoling  and  gentle  language  of  her  Boyil 
Highness  to  the  unhappy  creature.  The  Archduchess,  quite  overcome 
shed  many  tears;  and  the  spectators,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number, 
were  equally  moved.' 

There  was,'  however,  another  at je  in  the  character  of  this 
royal  lady.  We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  failings 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  even  in  her  teens  ;  these  grew  with  her 
growth,  and  became  more  manifest  as  she  passed  from  youth 
into  riper  womanhood.  The  frivolity  of  which  her  mother 
complained  became  a  passion  for  dissipation  of  the  most  ex- 
trav^ant  and  reckless  kind,  and  her  life  was  wasted  in  a 
round  of  pleasures,  unprofitable  and  profuse,  and  often  not 
becoming.  Her  gorgeous  fStes  amazed  even  Versailles ;  she 
lavished  sums  on  dress,  and  in  mere  caprices,  which  seem  in- 
credible in  this  stricter  age;  she  rioted  in  her  gay  existence 
AS  if  France  and  its  wealth  were  her  toys  and  playthings. 
Nor  were  the  amusements  in  which  she  took  delight  always 
Tjefitting  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  her  love  of  high  plsy 
■was  almost  a  vice ;  and  her  gaming  table  often  witnessed 
scenes  not  creditable  to  her  sex  or  rank.  Mer9y  informs  ns 
-that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — assuredly  not  too  severe  a 
mo  ralist — sent  a  message  to  the  Queen  that — 

'  The  play  at  the  Queen's  table  at  Fontainebleau  waa  like  that  in  a 
common  gambling-house ;  people  of  all  kinds  went  there  and  mingled 
without  decorum;  the  Comte  D'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  dis- 
played thsre  every  day  some  fresh  trait  of  folly ;  and  great  scandal  wss 
caiued  by  the  fact  thiat  several  ladies  cheated.  .  .  .  Those  who  held 
the  bank  arrived  on  the  30th  of  October;  they  acted  as  tellers  all  ni^t 
and  during  the  morning  of  the  3Ist,  in  the  apartments  of  the  PriDoe«a 
de  Lamballe.  The  Queen  remained  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning- 
Id  the  evening  the  Queen  directed  the  play  to  begin  again,  and  cw 
tinned  playing  until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  November,  All 
Suota  Day.' 

The  *  orgies  of  Veraailles,"  as  they  were  called  in  the  popo- 
lar  slang  oi  1793,  were,  in  a  word,  by  no  means  a  myth,  nndei 
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the  brilliant  reign  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Yet  these  extra- 
vagant tastes  of  the  Queen  were  not  perhaps  so  characteristic 
of  her,  as  her  leritj  in  disregarding  conventional  rules,  which 
should  be  ever  observed  by  those  in  nigh  station.  Goodnatured 
and  amiable  as  she  -was,  she  could  ^ve  receptions  of  more  than 
wouted  splendour  when  Paris  was  Btarving  in  cold  and  want ; 
she  could  make  ruinous  demands  on  a  bewildered  minister, 
when  she  knew  the  treasury  was  all  but  bankrupt;  she 
could  select  a  season  of  peculiar  distress  for  squandering 
thousands  of  pounds  on  useless  amusements.  As  for  the  light 
scorn  with  which  she  set  at  nought,  and  cast  herself  free  from 
the  dignified  state  which,  ceremonious  and  tedious  as  it  was, 
was  nevertheless  part  of  that  furniture  of  the  throne  which,  as 
it  has  been  said,  ought  never  to  be  carelessly  touched,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it;  assuredly,  though  she  meant  no 
wrong,  her  conduct  was  often  far  from  discreet;  and  it  sub- 
jected her  to  misrepresentation  of  every  kind,  in  the  vitiated 
condition  of  opinion  in  France.  The  Queen  gave  ample  scope 
to  slanderers  at  Versailles,  by  her  visits  to  the  Comte  D'Artois 
and  his  bachelor  friends,  by  her  drives  to  Paris,  with  scarcely 
a  single  attendant,  by  her  ridicule  of  the  starched  ways  of  the 
court ;  and  scenes  like  these  were  not  at  all  edifying,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  people  that  had  no  longer  valid  reasons  to  love  or 
respect  Royalty,  and  were  certain  to  view  it  with  increasing 
contempt,  if  it  put  off  its  decorous  trappings,  and  exposed  itseff 
to  the  public  gaze : — 

'It IB  a  matter  for  extreme  regret  that  die  Queen  habituates  herself 
entirely  to  forget  all  that  relates  to  outward  dignity,  and  I  cannot 
inmst  too  much  on  the  dangerous  consequences  wbich  might  ensue  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  bo  light  and  fainilinr  aa  this  is.  .  .  .  The  horse- 
races gave  occasion  to  much  that  was  lufortimate,  and,  I  will  say,  un- 
becoming aa  regards  the  position  held  by  the  Queen.  ...  I  went  to 
the  course  in  full  dress  and  in  my  carriage ;  on  reaching  the  royal 
tent  I  found  there  a  lai^  table  spread  with  an  ample  collation,  which 
was,  BO  to  apeak,  fought  for  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  unfittingly 
dreased,  who  made  wild  confusion  and  all  kioda  of  unintelligible  noises. 
Id  the  midst  of  thia  mob  were  the  Queen,  Madame,  Madame  d'Artois, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  Monsieur,  and  M.  le  Comte  d'Artoia.  This  lost 
personage  kept  running  about,  betting,  and  complaining  whenever  he 
loit,  pitiably  excited  if  he  won,  and  rushing  among  the  people  outside 
to  ^courage  his  jockeys.  He  actually  presented  to  the  Queen  a  jockey 
who  had  won  a  race.  ...  A  new  kind  of  amusement,  and  by  no  means 
a  becoming  one,  has  been  just  set  on  foot.  Happily  it  will  cease  with 
the  fine  weather.  During  the  laat  month  the  banda  of  the  French  and 
Swiaa  Guarda  have  played  on  the  great  terrace  of  the  gardena  at  Yer- 
Bailles,  from  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  onwards ;  a  crowd  of  peojde, 
ot  excepting  the  populace  of  the  town,  fiock  to  the  terrace,  and  the 
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Ito^ul  Fntnily  walk  about  unattended  and  almost  dit^ised,  in  the  nudat 
of  the  mob.' 

These  volumes  also  clearly  bring  out  another  Eti-Ikin^  fault 
of  Marie  Antoinette — her  bad  choice  of  friends,  and  her  love  of 
favourites.  Maria  Theresa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  warned  her 
against  her  tendency  that  way,  and  had  entreated  her  not  to 
devote  herself  to  gay  companiona  of  her  own  iige,  to  the  esclusion 
of  others  of  years  and  high  station.  These  counsels,  however, 
were  not  regarded ;  the  Queen  disliked  the  general  society  oT 
the  court,  and,  except  with  reference  to  her  own  amusements, 
thought  representation  a  tedious  trouble  ;  and  her  delight  wis 
to  slmt  herself  up  at  Versailles,  in  a,  little  circle  of  female 
friends,  where,  as  she  said,  she  could  do  as  she  pleased.  Of 
the  ladies  admitted  to  this  intimacy,  Madame  de  Laroballe 
seems  to  have  been  above  reproach  ;  but  Madame  de  Polignac, 
who,  for  (en  long  years,  had  immense  influence  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  was,  with  her  satellites,  the  Vaudreuib  and 
others,  an  intriguing  and  dangerous  person,  with  a  reputation 
by  no  means  immaculate.  Mer^y  thus  describes  tliis  mis- 
chievous clique : — 

'  Madame  de  Polignac  is  a  woman  of  but  little  sense,  and  is  gui(I«d 
in  her  conduct  by  very  dangeroua  companiona,  especially  the  Comtesse 
d'Andlau,  her  ntlnt,  a.  person  well  known  for  her  intriguing  disposition, 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  dismiased  from  Court,  .nnd  from  the  serrice 
of  Madame  Adelaide,  for  Laving  obtained  sonic  improper  books  Iit  that 
princeBa.  .  .  .  Her  niece  has,  doubtless  from  tliis  source,  derived  Tery 
bad  and  unbecoming  notionn;  among  other  thin"?,  she  aflecls.  tob« 
superior  to  what  weak  and  wrong-headed  people  call  prejudices.  Tlii« 
young  lady  parades  a  lover,  or  at  least  appears  to  have  one,  withoot 
caring  for  the  remarks  of  the  public,  .  .  .  Ilia  nanie  is  the  Comlede 
Vaudreuil.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  went  with  th^  Queen  to  a  i-eception  of 
the  Princesse  de  Gu^m^n^e ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  kind  of  people  he 
met  there,  and  the  license  that  prevailed.' 

The  injury  done  to  Mane  Antoinette  by  these  intimanes 
was  very  great.  They  affected  even  her  conduct  as  a  Queen 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  she  interfered  in  politics;  but  their 
Eocial  consequences  were  even  more  deplorable.  She  secretly 
exasperated  many  of  the  high  noblesse  by  giving  herself 
up  to  a  wortliless  coterie ;  and  she  had  not  been  five  years  on 
the  throne  before  bitter  tongues  had  begun  to  complain  that 
Her  Majesty  did  not  know  her  place.  Mcr^y  thus  glances  at 
these  heart-burnings,  and  even  adds  that  the  '  favour  shown 
'  the  Polignacs '  had  caused  persons  of  rank  not  to  appear  at 
court: — 

<  It  is  a  long  time  since  Versailles  has  been  so  deserted  as  it  is  this 
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winter,  nnd  it  may  become  even  more  so,  irthe  causes  of  the  jealousies 
and  bad  feeling  which  have  had  this  disagreeable  result  sliouid  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Her  Majesty  treats  everyone  presented  to  ber 
iritb  kindness  and  gnice,  but  it  is  not  the  lean  true  that  the  little  party 
of  them  whom  the  Queen  calls  her  "  set "  causes  a  great  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  tu  ketp  away,  and  prevcDts  thetn  paying  their 
regwcts.  .  .  .  The  Due  de  Uoigny  was  lately  obliged  to  use  his  in- 
flaeoce  with  the  Queen  to  permit  htr  lady- in- waiting  and  lady  of 
honour  to  have  the  entree]  which  are  their  right  in  virtue  of  their  office ; 
and  though  they  were  ndiiiitted  this  did  not  stop  complainla,  still  leu 
pat  an  end  to  tlie  exci-aaive  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  Comtesae  Jules 
de  Polignac,  who  spends  nearly  the  whole  day  ivitli  the  Queen.' 

The  pernicious  effects  of  this  passion  for  favourites  was  also 
seen  in  another  direction.  The  Queen  thought  she  could 
never  do  enough  for  the  artful  friends  she  had  taken  to  her 
heart ;  and  she  recklessly  employed  her  enormous  inSueuce  in 
soliciting,  nay  in  demanding,  places  and  honours  for  her 
cherished  clique  and  all  connected  with  it.  A  whole  brood  of 
Polignacs  and  others  were  quartered  upon  the  pension  list  to 
gratify  a  set  of  fair-faced  harpies;  and  young  fops  and  dandies 
of  the  charmed  circle  were  thrust  into  high  places  in  the  State, 
to  please  the  caprices  of  Marie  Antoinette,  agaiust  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  King  and  hia  ministers.  Abuses  of  ibis 
kind  were,  no  doubt,  common  at  Versailles ;  but  instances 
such  as  those  recorded  by  Mer9y.were  too  much  even  for  the 
opinion  of  the  place: — 

'  The  Comtesse  Julea  de  PoIigoAC  has  made  a  disgraceful  use  of  he 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  a  personage  a  great  deal 
too  iotimate  with  her.  Haviog  property  in  the  French  Indies,  which 
cannot  be  realised  in  war-time,  he  has  become  embarrassed;  and  the 
Comteese  de  Polignac  sees  no  other  means  of  relieving  him,  but  pro- 
curing 30,000  livies  a  year  from  (be  royal  treasury  ho  long  ns  the  war 
contiQu<.'3.  The  Queen  boa  undertaken  to  support  this  dt-uiand.  .  .  . 
The  Comtesse,  too,  has  of  late  been  extremely  occupied  in  trying  to 
secure  a  large  fortime  for  her  own  family  ;  and  nothing  less  is  thought 
of  than  obtaining  for  bar,  as  a  free  gift,  a  royal  estate  of  100,000  livres  a 
year.' 

This  favouritism,  in  a  word,  caused  wide-spread  disgust ;  and 
increased  the  strength  of  the  hostile  parties,  which,  headed 
even  by  Princes  of  the  Blood,  decried  the  Queen  even  in  the 
first  years  of  her  marriage.  The  questionable  friendships,  too, 
of  Marie  Antoinette  had,  no  doubt,  a  had  effect  on  her  cha- 
racter, and  encouraged  much  that  was  bad  in  her  tendencies. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  she  was  an  unfaithful  wife  ; 
the  tales  of  the  Besenvals  and  Lauzuns  were,  it  Ls  quite 
certwn,  mere  base  inventions;  and  the  devotion  she  ahowed. 
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for  Louis  XYL,  when  the  hour  of  trial  and  affliction  camei 
still  more,  perhajjs,  the  esteem  felt  for  her,  by  her  admirable 
Bieter-ia-law,  Madame  Elizabeth,  are  signs  that  her  heart  had 
not  been  corrupted.  But  the  levity  of  her  disposition  was  not 
improved  by  the  light  associates  she  gathered  around  her;  and 
this  conversation  with  her  reader  the  Abbe  Vermond  lets  m 
see  what  was  thought  of  her  friends  by  one  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  and  conveys  rather  a  painful  impression  m 
to  her  judgment  and  sense  of  self-respect :— - 

'  The  subject  wjs  a  priest,  who  had  been  her  confeesor  st  Vienna 
"  Uis  idea,"  she  eaid,  "  was  to  make  me  de'role."  "  How  could  he  do 
that,"  replied  the  abbi;;  "for  my  part  I  could  not  make  you  evffl 
rational.  For  instance,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  become  extremelj 
liberal  in  your  viewa  as  regards  the  morals  of  your  friends.  I  could 
show  that,  at  your  age,  such  indulgence,  especially  in  the  case  of 
women,  is  injurioua  to  you; — but  admit  that  you  do  not  look  too 
cloBely  at  the  conduct  and  reputation  of  a  lady  whom  you  make  ■ 
friend,  isimply  because  she  ia  amiable — I  excuse  it,  though  this  ia 
not  the  code  of  morals  of  a  priest.  But  it  does  you  an  infinity  of 
mischief  that  misconduct,  nay,  bad  living  and  evil  reputations,  have 
literally  become  titles  for  admission  into  your  society.  For  some  time 
past  you  have  not  even  been  prudent  enough  to  keep  up  your  ae- 
quaiutance  with  ladies  who  are  supposed  to  be  sensible,  and  to  have  i 
good  character."  The  Queen  listened  with  a  smile,  and,  so  to  epaik, 
approved  of  this  sermon.' 

The  Queen,  too,  under  these  evil  influences,  more  than  ever 
conducted  herself  in  a  Way  that,  to  say  the  very  least,  was  far 
from  becoming.  Making  every  allowance  for  her  dislike  of 
restraints,  the  freedoms  which  she  could  permit  to  courtien 
who  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  Polignac  set,  were,  as  we  see 
from  the  following,  most  blameable ;  those  acquainted  with 
the  scandals  of  the  time  will  recollect  how  the  name  of  the 
Duo  de  Coigny  was  mixed  up  with  her  own  by  evil  report: — 

'  The  Due  de  Coigny,  the  Due  de  Guiaep,  the  Comte  Esterbazy,  and 
the  Baron  de  Besenvat  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Queen  while 
ahe  had  the  measles.  .  .  .  These  four  personages  took  pOBsession  of  the 
private  room  of  her  Majesty,  and  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  elevt'n  at  night  they  lelt  it  only  for  their  meals.  ,  ,  All  this  ended 
in  very  diimgreeable  gossip;  bad  jokes  were  made  even  at  court;  and 
people  began  to  ask  what  tbur  ladies  were  to  be  chosen  to  nurse  the 
King  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill.  The  four  gentlemen  had  scarcely 
inst^ed  themselves  in  their  post  before  they  declared  they  would  wat(ji 
at  the  Queen's  bedside  all  night.' 

Marie  Antoinette,  as  ia  well  known,  was  for  years  only  a 
wife  in  name.  We  shall  not  glance  at  the  prurient  goesip  of 
French  writers  on  this  topic:  still  less  shall  we  notice  the 
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coBise  calumQies  of  MIchelet  and  tiistorians  of  his  school  with 
regard  to  what  they  assert  was  the  conduct  of  Maria  Theresa 
in  this  matter.  The  misfortune,  however,  of  Louis  XVI. 
undoubtedly  placed  him  in  a  position  of  humiliation  as  respecta 
his  conaort ;  and  the  ascendency  which,  in  any  case,  she  would 
have  acquired  over  his  weak  nature,  soon  grew  into  cumplet& 
domiuation.  The  young  Queen  ruled  the  King  less  by  addresa 
thau  fear,  though  when,  in  time,  she  became  a  mother,  attach- 
ment ripened  S  her  power  remained.  Mer9y  describes  what, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  reign,  were  her  sentiments  towards  her 
nomiual  husband : — 

'  The  Queen  peiBiets  in  her  estimate  of  the  ieeble  character  of  the 
King ;  she  thinks  it  feebler  than  it  really  is.  From  this  she  concludes 
tliat,  baviog  obtained  a  marked  ascendency  ever  her  lord,  she  will 
always  posaefis  tlie  means  of  subjugating  him  ;  that,  accordingly,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  or  wished  for  in  this  matter ;  tbat,  as  the  King  does 
not  care  for  her  attention?,  it  would  be  putting  bcrsulf  gratuitously  out 
to  show  him  any ;  and  that  as  she  can  govern  Lim  by  fear,  that  method 
is  as  certain,  shorter,  and  more  convenient  than  that  of  courtesies  and 
affection.' 

In  the  relations,  too,  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  Louis  XVI. 
at  this  period,  ,we  catch  glimpses  of  scorn  and  contempt  on  her 
part,  which  we  can  only  describe  as  very  unpleaaing.  These 
sentiments,  too,  are  less  those  of  injured  womaDnood  and 
blighted  hope  than  of  a  thoughtless  and  rather  unfeeling 
nature.  The  following  letter  from  the  Queen  to  Count 
Rosenberg — an  Austrian  high  in  the  Imperial  service — must 
be  regretted  by  every  admirer  of  her ;  it  simply  admits  of  no 
excuse.  Our  readers  will  note  the  bitterness  veiled  in  the 
classical  allusions  of  the  indiscreet  writer : — 

'  My  tastes  are  not  the  same  as  the  King's — he  cares  only  for  hunting 
and  tradespeople's  work.  Tou  will  aUow  that  I  would  not  look  well  in 
a  forge ;  I  would  not  play  the  part  of  Vulcan,  and  that  o£  Venus  might 
displease  him  more  than  my  ordinary  pursuits,  which  he  does  not  blame. 
.  .  .  Touhaveperhapsheard  of  theaudience  I  gave  thcDuc  de  Cboiseul 
at  Bheims.  S-i  much  has  been  said  about  it  that  I  daresay  old  Mau- 
repas  has  been  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  own  house.  You  will  readily 
believe  that  I  did  not  see  him  without  mentioning  the  matter  to  the 
King;  but  you  would  never  guess  the  arts  I  employed  not  to  seem  to 
uk  leave.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  see  M.  de  Choiaeul  alone,  and 
that  my  only  difficulty  was  ihe  day.  I  played  my  part  so  well  that  the 
poor  man  settled  himself  the  time.  I  think  I  made  good  use  of  a  lady's 
right  in  this  afiair.' 

The  conjugal  relations  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  this  period 
bring  out,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  least  gracious  and  fair  in 
her  character.     Having  completely  mastered  Louis  XVI. — her 
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mother,  however,  it  sbouM  he  said  for  her,  and  ]SIer9y  left 
nothing  undone,  wc  have  seen,  to  encourage  her  to  obtun  tluB 
ascendency — it  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  France,  her  authority  would  be  felt  in  the  State.  Her 
power  in  the  effete  despotism,  which  was  then  the  Govern- 
ment, became  supreme ;  and  through  her  influence  over  the 
King  and  ministers,  who  did  not  venture  to  cross  her  purposes, 
she,  in  a  great  measure,  directed  the  monarchy.  Thus  she 
dismissed  Aiguillon  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  it  may  be 
obser^'ed,  this  was  against  the  wish  of  the  EmprcES-Queen  and 
of  Menfy,  who  had  their  own  reasons  for  keeping  in  office  an 
incapable  and  complaisant  courtier.  Mere  personal  motives 
guided  her  conduct : — 

'lam  quite  convinct.'d  that,  owing  to  her  inability  to  conquer  bet 
spite,  the  Queen  alone  has  caused  the  retirement  of  the  Due  d'Aignil- 
ton.  But  for  this  he  would  have  remained  in  office,  as  I  could  cleorly 
prove.  Tlie  King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  tlie  minister  a  good 
time  yet;  it  was  only  upon  the  pressing  aod  repeated  instances  of  iJw 
Queen  that  he  was  sent  away.  No  doubt  this  shows  how  great  ia  die 
influence  of  the  Queen,  but  I  much  regret  the  use  she  made  of  it  on 
this  occasion ;  first,  because  her  conduct  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, nnd  secondly  because  her  animosity  did  not  yim  to  the  reasoDi 
placed  before  her  in  your  Majestj-'a  interests.' 

Louis  XVI.,  strange  to  say,  had  the  firmness  to  refuse 
to  reinstate  ChoLseul  in  power — he  believed  that  the  duke 
had  caused  his  father's  death — even  at  the  bidding  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  in  this  instance,  too,  did  not  please  ber 
mother.  But  she  evidently  had  a  conunanding  influence  in 
the  administration  of  the  veteran  Maurepaa: — 

'The  Queen  ought  to  have  the  two  or  three  principal  nmuetenoT 
the  King  devoted  to  her ;  these  personages  should  be  attached  to  the 
Queen  through  the  protection  she  affords  them.  The  present  oonjunc- 
tnre  is  favourable  to  this  project  The  Comte  de  Manrepas,  and 
MM.  Tnrgot  and  de  Malesherbes,  especially  the  two  last,  are  most 
willing  to  put  themselves  nt  the  disjiosition  of  the  Queen,  .  .  .  The 
respectful  and  attentive  attitude  of  the  ministers  towards  the  Queen  is 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  aacendenc}-  this  august  princess  has 
over  her  consort,  and  this  ascendency  is  continually  incieoaiag.' 

Though  Choiseul,  too,  remained  out  of  oAice,  his  following) 
the  Besenvals  and  others,  had  much  influence  through  the 
interposition  of  the  Queen  : — '  The  Queen  is  at  this  moment 
*  besieged  by  the  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  are 
'  acting  badly  and  making  use  of  the  power  they  enjoy  for 
'  their  own  personal  ends.  .  .  .  The  Baron  de  Beaenvat  is  one 
'  of  the  great  aeents  of  this  faction ;  he  is  still  in  favour  with 
'  the  Queen,  and  I  shall  try  to  lessen  this  inconvenience.' 
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As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Quocn  used  the  authority 
she  had  made  her  own — the  character  of  her  t'ule  in  a  word- 
it  comes  out  fully  in  these  volumes.  Mer^y,  like  Mirabeau 
and  Bariiavei  tells  us  that  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette 
was  strong,  and  that  naturally  her  intellect  was  acute  and 
clear.  But  she  was  so  impulsive  that  her  resolves  were  usually 
vehement  and  unwise  caprices ;  she  was  so  ignorant  and  un- 
trained in  affairs  that  she  seldom  looked  below  the  surface  of 
things,  or  formed  a  mature  judgment  on  any  subject ;  and  her 
talents  were  marred  and  made  worse  than  useless  by  these 
conspicuous  and  dangerous  faults.  Being  such,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  at  this  period,  she  had  no  fixed  views  as 
to  the  government  of  France  or  the  state  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  there  is  not  a  trace  iu  her  of  the  political  insight  which 
distinguished  her  far  more  profound  parent.  She  held,  indeed, 
to  the  alliance  with  Austria,  but  for  family  reasons,  and  from 
mere  habit,  not  from  a  pei-ception  of  its  true  bearings ;  and 
she,  perhaps,  favoured  the  American  cause,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
because  M.  de  Lafayette  happened  to  stand  well,  at  the  time, 
m  her  graces.  In  fact,  politics  were  with  her  a  gome  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  wishes ;  and,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages she  derived  from  it,  she  looked  on  government  as  an  affair 
of  royal  inclinations,  tastes,  and  caprices.  This  is  evident  from 
a  hundred  passages  in  this  work.  We  have  seen  why  she 
dismissed  Aiguillon.  This  is  her  own  account  of  the  dismissal 
of  another  mmister,  who,  though  in  no  sense  a  capable  man, 
had  been  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  State : — '  We  have 
'  at  last  got  rid  of  M.  de  la  Vrilliere.  He  is  somewhat  hard  of 
'  hearing,  but  at  last  understood  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go, 
'  for  fear  the  door  would  be  shut  in  his  face.' 

The  mere  acts  of  power  of  the  Queen  at  this  period,  and  her 
attempts  to  direct  the  course  of  politics,  had  not  perhaps  en- 
tirely bad  effects.  She  made,  however,  one  immense  mistake, 
and  the  consequences  were  disastrous  to  herself  and  to  France. 
In  1774-5,  Turgot  became  virtually  chief  minister;  and,  aa  is 
well  known,  the  reforms  proposed  by  that  great  man  were 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  sibyl's  leaves  for  the  purblind  court. 
Marie  Antoinette,  however,  more  than  anyone  else,  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  of  this  true  statesman ;  it  is  melancholy  to 
read  Mercy's  account,  and  to  reflect  how  much  turned  on  this 
mere  display  of  caprice : — 

'The  Controller- GeQeral,  aware  of  the  hatred  the  Queeo  has  for  him, 
wu  mainly  influenced  by  this  reason  to  quit  his  post.  The  Queen  had 
ialeDdcd  to  obtain  trum  the  King  not  only  that  Tui^ot  should  be  dis- 
miwed,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Bastille ;  and  the  strongest 
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representatioas  were  necessary  to  check  the  efi*ects  of  her  anger.  At 
the  Controller-General  had  the  higheac  reputation  for  probity,  and  wu 
generally  esteemed  by  the  people,  it  ia  unfortunate  that  his  retirement 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Queen.' 

The  secret  influence  of  the  Queen,  besides,  in  the  GoTern- 
ment  was  extremely  hurtful.  We  have  already  referred  to  lie 
manner  in  which  she  gorged  favourites  with  the  wealth  of  the 
State ;  suiBce  it  here  to  say  that,  under  her  auspices,  abuses  of 
the  same  kind  were  frequent,  even  in  the  highest  posts  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Queen  caused  the  King  to  make  or  chxage 
intendants  and  governors  of  provinces  as  she  pleased ;  admirus 
of  her  selection  controlled  the  fleets ;  generals  passed  from  her 
boudoir  to  the  station  or  the  camp.  The  following  is  one 
only  of  R  hundred  instances  of  this  mischievous  corruption  of 
the  public  service : — 

'  At  the  request  of  the  Queen,  the  King  hnd  promised  the  staff  of  a 
marehal  to  the  Due  de  ritz-Jamea,  who  had  nn  title  to  Euch  a  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  eminent  service.  When  the  King  brought  the  ap- 
pointment under  the  conflideration  of  the  Council,  the  Comte  de  Muj 
made  a  ibrmal  objection,  reminding  hira  of  the  number  of  geoeiil 
officers  who  by  seniority  and  service  had  a  prior  claim.  The  King, 
much  surprised,  declared  that  he  would  not  fulfil  his  promise.  Tbe 
Due  de  Fitz-James,  however,  who  had  been  apprised  that  his  expects' 
tiona  would  be  realised,  was  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  cohd- 
cil-rooni,  in  order  to  make  his  acknowledgments  in  person.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  the  circle  of  the  Queen  when  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council  became  known ;  the  King  thought  he  could  kC 
it  at  rest  by  nominating  seven  marshals  at  the  same  time,  the  Doc  de 
Fitz-James  being  one ;  but  the  public  was  astounded  at  this  iodia* 
criminate  promotion,  which  was  not  justitied  by  the  merits  of  ihe 
officers  selected.  Many  satirical  songs  were  made  about  the  new  mir- 
shals ;  the  most  popular  was  one  which  compared  them  to  the  seven 
capital  aina.' 

A  remarkable  letter  of  Joseph  II.  in  these  volumes  con- 
tains this  opinion  of  the  Emperor  on  the  conduct  of  the  Qneeo 
with  regard  to  the  King  and  affairs  of  State : — 

'  Why  have  you  taken  upon  yourself,  my  dear  uster,  to  dismin  one 
minister,  to  cause  another  to  be  sent  to  his  country  house,  to  obtain 
high  office  for  thia  person  or  that,  to  secure  for  another  a  &voimbk 
judgment  in  a  lawsuit,  to  creat«  a  new  and  expensive  post  at  court,  in 
fine,  to  discotu'se  about  public  affairs  and  to  employ  language  by  no 
meana  suitable  to  your  condition  ?  Have  you  ever  put  to  yourself  the 
question,  by  what  right  do  you  mix  yourself  up  in  the  business  of  tht 
French  monarchy  7  What  have  been  your  studies — what  acquirement! 
have  you  tbat  can  make  you  presume  to  think  that  your  advice  n 
opinion  can  be  good  for  anything,  especially  on  matt«s  that  requin 
such  extensive  knowledge?  .  .  .  Give  up  all  these  petty  iotrignei; 
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hare  nothing  to  do  witli  public  busineiia,  keep  awaj  and  avoid  those 
who  seek  to  involve  you  in  it.  Apply  youraelf  eameatly  to  deserve  the 
affection  und  esteem  of  the  King ;  it  is  the  duty  of  your  station,  it  is 
the  only  interest  you  ought  to  possess.' 

These  volumes  prove,  too,  that  Marie  Antoinette,  in  public 
uid  private  life  alike,  was  naturally  domineering  and  proud, 
that  a  vein  of  imperiousneas  ran  tbrough  what  was  really 
good  and  kind  in  her.  We  have  already  noticed  the  arrogant 
tone  she  could  adopt  to  her  submissive  husband ;  and  the  same 
spirit  breathes  in  passt^es  in  this  work  in  which  she  glances  at 
politics  and  alfairs  of  state.  The  '  insolence,'  in  fact,  which 
was  laid  to  ber  charge  by  critics  like  Madame  Roland  and 
others,  comes  out  plainly  whenever  she  thinks  the  divinity  of 
kingship  even  remotely  touched  ;  and  national  aspirations  and 
the  popular  voice  were  regarded  by  her  with  indifference  or 
contempt  Thus,  when  still  a  child,  she  approved  with  glee 
the  coup  ctitat  of  Maup6ou  and  Terray,  as,  when  queen,  she 
approved  the  violence  of  Brienrie ;  thu?  she  peremptorily 
ordered  the  '  immediate  suppression '  of  '  libels '  which  '  dealt 
'  with  public  affairs,'  just  as,  years  afterwards,  she  wished  to 
put  down  the  '  mobs  of  Paris,'  which  had,  sacked  the  Bastille ; 
thus  she  dismissed  Turgot,  although  she  knew  he  was  backed 
hy  the  public  opinion  of  France,  just  as  in  1789  she  dismissed 
Keeker,  and  would  have  brought  the  States-General  sum* 
marily  to  a  close.  Such  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  those  of 
more  than  one  sovereign  of  tlie  eighteenth  century ;  but  they 
were  very  characteristic  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  they  were 
congenial  to  her  proud  nature  in  whatever  degree  we  may 
ascribe  them,  to  the  associations  of  her  life,  and  a  faulty  tr^n- 
ing.  One  other  defect,  too,  in  this  singular  woman  was  a 
babit  of  playing  a  part  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  which  could 
even  deepen  into  dissimulation.  Maria  Theresa  often  dwelt 
on  this  fault,  which  she  thought  more  dangerous  than  any 
other :— '  She  can  cleverly  give  a  plausible  turn  to  things, 
'  even  at  the  expense  rf  truth.  ...  I  fear  that  she  is  not  sin- 
'  cere.  .  .  .  She  is  self-willed,  and  determined  to  carry  her 
'  point  in  every  thing ;  very  capable  of  dissembling,  and  of 
'  K^iog  ^^^  "^^  w^y  ^"  spite  of  remonstrances.' 

This  work  supplies  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  occasional 
doable-dealing  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Comte  de  Guines, 
one  of  the  Choiseul  following,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  through 
the  arts  of  Aiguillon ;  and  though  he  had  been  acquitted  in  a 
trial  in  which  the  Queen  secretly  interfered  for  him,  he  was 
nevertbelessoutof  favour  at  Court.  In  1776  he  lost  the  embassy 
to  St  James's ;  and  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  who  thought  ill  , 
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of  Iiiin,  recommended,  it  would  appear,  hie  removal  from  the 
post.  This  aroused  tbe  resentment  of  the  Queen,  but  sbt 
took  care  to  keep  her  counselB  to  herself;  hardly  dei^ed  to 
notice  M.  De  Cruines  at  Versailles ;  and  was  to  outward  seem- 
ing all  smiles  to  Turgot,  until  she  had  wrung  from  the  yielding 
King  a  patent  that  made  De  G  uiues  a  duke,  and  bad  compassed 
the  lall  of  the  great  minister : — 

'  The  power  which  tbe  King  has  bestowed  on  M.  de  Gniaes  m 
making  him  ft  duke  ia  the  work  of  the  Queen.  'ITiia  Princess  has  con- 
ducted herself  in  the  affair  witli  a  secreay  and  a  skill  beyond  ber  age. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  to  M.  de  Guinea  in  public  duriDg  all  the  limB; 
it  was  thought  she  hod  given  him  up.  Yet,  »U  of  a  sudden,  a  sCrikicig 
proof  appears  of  her  paramount  ioHuence  ;  there  can  be  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  her  power  over  tbe  King.  .  .  .  Slie  hiid  inwsted  on  thcdi»- 
missal  of  Turgot  on  the  same  occasion.' 

As  we  read  tliis,  we  are  obliged  to  recollect  how  the  Queen 
acted  at  a  very  different  time;  how  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
Kevolution  back  by  finesse,  intrigue,  and  arts  of  the  kind ;  bov 
she  spoke  smoothly  to  Barnave  and  others,  while  she  beckoned 
to  Austria  across  the  Rhine. 

The  manner  iu  which  the  Queen  ruled  the  King  and  France 
was  another  cause  of  offence  at  Versailles ;  more  especisUy  u 
this  line  of  conduct  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down  it 
Vienna.  We  see  in  these  volumes  what  discontent  she  pn>- 
voked  even  upon  this  ground  alone  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
with  what  misgivings  her  mother  surveyed  her  splendid  state. 
Over  and  over  again  Maria  Theresa  wrote  deliberately  to 
Mer9y  that  '  her  daughter  was  lost,'  if  she  went  on  in  her  ill- 
judged  ways;  over  and  over  again  she  declared  that  a  sad 
future  was  opening  for  her  '  beloved  Antoinette.'  The  folloir- 
ing  letter,  written  upon  the  pews  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
shows  that,  even  at  that  time,  the  Empress-Queen  bad  dark 
forebodings  as  to  the  destiny  of  her  child : — '  I  am  deeply 
'  affected  by  this  intelligence,  and  still  more  so  when  I  reflect 
'  on  what  may  be  the  lot  of  my  daughter.  She  can  only  be  at 
'  the  height  of  greatness,  or  very  unfortunate.  The  situation 
*  of  the  new  King,  of  his  ministers,  and  of  France  herself,  is  not 
'  reassuring ;  she,  too,  is  very  young ;  has  never  applied  herself 
'  to  business,  will  never  do  so  except  with  great  difficulty. 
'  Her  days  of  happiness  I  consider  gone  for  ever.' 

Such  was  Mane  Antoinette  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  while 
she  basked  in  the  summer  sun  of  life  before  the  tempest 
gathered  in  darkness  around  her.  She  had  some  amiable  and 
good  qualities ;  her  intellect,  had  it  been  properly  trained,  wis 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  her  sex ;  she  was  not  incapable  of 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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firm  reeolvea,  aod  we  discredit  what  a  thousand  slanderous 
tongues  have  said  of  her  good  name  and  her  conjugal  faith. 
Bot  she  was,  not  the  less,  that  unpleasing  cnntraat,  a  fair  woman 
vith  little  discretion ;  and,  while  with  a  disposition  almost  un- 
tntored,  she  was  impetuous  and  light  in  thought  and  act, 
nature  had  made  her  somewhat  imperious  and  hard,  fond  of 
self-indulgence  and  eager  for  power.  Sent,  as  she  was,  from 
Vienna  while  still  a  child,  placed  in  the  perilous  sphere  of  Ver- 
saiUes,  and  with  the  associations  that  surrounded  her  life,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  with  such  a  character,  she  should  hare 
committed  many  and  grievous  eiTors;  that  she  should  readily 
have  listened  to  Austrian  counsels,  should  have  launched 
giddily  into  wild  extravagance,  should  have  scorned  old  ways, 
and  become  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  favourites  and  bad  flat- 
terers, should  have  fashioned  to  her  will  a  feeble  husband, 
ehould  have  rashly  meddled  with  atfnli-s  of  state,  and  have 
acted  recklessly  in  this  position.  To  judge  Marie  Antoinette 
fairly,  even  at  this  period  of  her  career,  we  must  consider  not 
only  her  essential  qualities,  but  the  peculiarities  of  her  situa- 
tion in  France ;  it  is  because  they  have  not  done  this  that  so 
many  French  writers  have  been  unjust  to  her ;  and  when  the 
examination  has  been  rightly  made,  we  find  in  her,  indeed, 
much  that  is  flawed  and  imperfect,  many  blemishes  that  offend 
the  ^ght,  yet  much,  too,  that  is  really  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  this  ill-fated  princess  should  have 
seemed  almost  a  prodigy  of  evil  to  thousands  among  the  gene- 
ration of  Frenchmen  who  had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  1789. 
It  was  the  singular  misfortune  of  Marie  Antoinette  that  she 
made  numerous  and  unrelenting  enemies  in  almost  every  sphere 
where  opinion  was  formed ;  and  the  reports  against  her  wliich 
spread  from  Versailles,  especially  as  her  own  conduct  gave 
colour  to  them,  were  eagerly  caught  up  in  the  observant  capi- 
tal, and  thence  penetrated  far  into  the  nation.  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen 
irhen  they  beard  that  a  light  and  designing  woman  was  making 
France  a  mere  tool  of  Austria,  was  keeping  the  King  in  a 
state  of  bondage,  had  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  realm  by  dis- 
missing Xurgot?  What  must  Marie  Antoinette  have  seemed 
.in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  week  after  week,  read  that  her 
lovers  rioted  on  the  public  wealth,  and  that  her  life  was  a 
round  of  gilded  sin,  and  who  could  note  how  this  fine  lady 
made  herself  superior,  as  it  were,  to  Royalty,  trailed  its  state 
through  the  mire  with  gay  insolence,  exposed  it*  weaknesses  to 
the  prying  multitude  ?  What  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
the  starving  crowds  which  gathered  in  the  streets  and  ways  of 
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Paris,  wheD  they  were  told  tliat  what  would  relieve  th^  miseiy 
was  wasted  bj  a  crowned  harlot  at  Yersulles,  when  they  be- 
held the  Queen  parading  her  state  itidifierent  apparently  to 
their  life  of  misery  ?  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  thit 
Marie  Antoinette  should  have  been  a  name  of  evil  in  France, 
even  before  1790-3 ;  and  it  is  less  strange,  perhaps,  that  ever 
eince,  she  has  found  numerous  censors  in  French  opinion.  To 
those  who  have  no  part  in  the  fortunes  of  France,  to  whom  hei 
annals  are  merely  a  stirring  drama,  the  heroism  of  the  womu 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  her  constancy  in  enduring  affliction, 
may  aeem  to  efface  her  many  faults ;  and  in  their  eyes  a  trapc 
and  cruel  death  may  transform  her  into  a  suffering  mar^. 
But  the  French  people  cannot  lightly  forget  the  part  played 
by  Marie  Antoinette  in  what  was  for  them  a  crisis  of  fate ;  they 
have  rightly  judged  that  she  passionately  opposed  the  Kevoln- 
tion,  even  in  its  just  changes ;  they  know  that  the  very  virtoec 
of  which  she  gave  proof  made  her  but  a  more  dangerous  uid 
powerful  enemy.  What,  too,  we  will  add,  would  have  been 
the  verdict  of  history  on  her  had  the  Queen  won  the  terrible 
game  she  most  certiunly  played — had  a  Holy  Alliance  of 
armed  despots  restored  the  old  monarchy  by  mere  brute  force, 
had  Brunswick  handed  her  back  a  crown  amidst  the  ruins  ud 
blood  of  a  sacked  capital? 

Other  members  of  the  Koyal  Family  of  France  pass  life- 
like before  us  in  these  volumes.  The  undignified  form  of 
Louis  XVI.  shrinks  behind  that  of  his  illustrious  consort; 
and  his  awkward  manner,  his  sullen  ways,  his  tastes  for  mere 
mechanical  crafts,  hia  immoderate  passion  for  the  chase  and 
the  gUQ,  make  up  a  character  that  does  not  please.  Yet  then 
was  real  go6d  in  that  dull  exterior.  Mer^y  tells  us,  in  a  num- 
ber of  passages,  that  the  King  had  much  good  sense  and  intel- 
ligence ;  he  was  diligent  in  business,  simply  good,  and  scrupu- 
lous, and  frugal  in  his  own  habits.  At  heart  he  was  sincere 
and  honest,  aa  numerous  anecdotes  in  this  book  show ;  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  how,  in  his  case,  the  vacillation  of 
weakness  was  mistaken  for  guile.  Marie  Antoinette  repeatedly 
wrote  of  him  thus : — '  The  more  I  see  of  the  three  brotJien,  tbe 
'  more  I  am  convinced  that  had  I  to  choose  between  them  I 
'  should  take  the  one  whom  Providence  has   given  me  as  s^ 

<  husband.  His  character  is  truthful ;  although  his  manner  is 
'  awkward,  he  is  to  me  all  attentions  and  kindness.'  Merf^, 
too,  ascribes  to  him  the  like  qualities ; — '  Under  a  somewhat 

<  rude  exterior,  he  seems  to  be  frank,  decided,  regular  in  bis 
'  habits,  and  inclined  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.     Tlut  is 
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'  the  estimate  generally  made  of  him,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
'  correct,' 

Many  pasa^es  in  these  volumeB  attest  also  the  kind  heart 
of  the  unfortunate  King.  He  became  only  a  too  uxorious  hua* 
band ;  and  there  is  something  very  touching  in  the  wistful  ten- 
derness he  felt  for  his  exacting  wife,  in  his  attempts  to  join  in 
the  gay  vanities  which  he  evidently  disliked  and  thought  wrong, 
and  above  all  in  his  anxious  solicitude  to  stand  between  the 
Queen  and  the  shafts  of  slander  which  he  well  knew  were 
directed  against  her.  Of  his  political  views  we  see  little  in 
this  work ;  but  whatever  we  nnd  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  well-meaning  and  just-minded  prince,  not  opposed  to 
refonns  in  some  degree,  though  fettered  by  the  traditions  of 
Divine  Right,  and  without  the  insight  needed  to  perceive  what 
really  was  the  position  of  affairs,  and  what  the  true  require- 
ments of  France.  These  good  qualities  were,  however,  marred 
by  a  weakness  of  character  which,  at  some  conjunctures, 
UDounted  almost  to  imbecility.  We  have  already  noticed  how 
he  was  completely  subjugated  by  Marie  Antoinette ;  the  thral- 
dom continued  to  his  last  hour;  and  it  was  this  fatal  submissive- 
oeas  that  sent  him  upon  the  paths  that  ended  in  ruin  and  death. 
How  abject  and  thorough  that  submission  was  we  see  from 
glimpees  of  life  like  these : — 

'The  DanphineBB  scolded  the  Dauphiu  for  bia  iunnoderata  love  of 
hunting,  which  injured  his  health,  and  on  the  air  of  carelessneBs  and 
Dtgligence  in  bis  sppAarance,  which  was  the  result  of  this  poreuit.  The 
Dtnphin  thought  he  would  shorten  the  sermon  by  retiring  to  bis  own 
apartments ;  but  the  Dauphiness  followed  him  and  continued  to  explain 
tather  angrily  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  habits  of  life.  This 
ianguage  so  moved  the  Dauphio  that  he  begaa  to  cry.  .  .  .  The  King 
ii  eTffli  an  obstacle  to  the  Queen's  making  a  change  in  her  ways  ;  his 
compliance  with  her  wishes  amounts  to  submissiveness ;  his  manner 
to  her  is  that  of  the  most  attentive  courtier ;  nay,  he  is  the  first  to 
tnat  with  marked  distinction  the  companions  of  ^e  Queen,  though  it 
u  well  known  he  bears  no  love  to  them.' 

The  characters  of  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Comte  de 
Proven9e  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  each  bis  successor  in  a  very 
different  age,  are  fully  delineated  in  these  volumes,  but  nothing 
^t  is  new  appears  in  them.  The  Comte  de  Proven5e  was  an 
ambitious  schemer — the  King  once  slyly  called  him  TartufTe 
— smooth  in  manner  and  language,  but  very  insincere ;  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  the  birth  of  a  dauphin 
placed  a  bar  between  him  and  the  throne  he  had  hoped  for; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  gave  the  worst  turn  to  the 
scandals  of  Versailles  respecting  the   Queen.      The   Comte 
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d'Artois,  a  mere  trifler,  a  butterfly,  sporting  ia  summer  san* 
sbitie  however  near  was  the  thundercloud,  was  a  being  of  a 
very  different  kind ;  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  frirolous  pursuits,  his  petulance,  and  his  unbecoming 
follies.  One  anecdote  about  him  strikingly  shows  the  lerity 
and  insolence  which  he  displayed  in  common  with  many  of  the 
young  seigneurs  of  the  day  ;  a  royal  duke  who  had  tried  tbe 
same  jest  m  England  woulcl  have  been  summoned  before  the 
next  justice  of  the  peace  : — 

'  The  Comte  d'Artoifl  liaa  taken  it  into  his  head  to  pall  down  a 
country  house  ia  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  to  rebuild  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  is  to  be  newly  furnished,  and  a  fete  is  to  be  given  there  to  (be 
Queen.  Everybody  thought  it  absurd  to  nitempt  to  finish  such  a  yiax 
of  work  in  six  or  seven  weeks;  yet  it  has  been  done.  Nine  hundttd 
workmen  having  been  employed  dsy  and  night.  Tlie  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  ease  is  that,  as  there  was  a  deficiency  of  material!, 
CEipecially  of  stones,  lime,  and  plaister,  and  that  time  was  not  to  be  lc«t 
in  procurinic  them  elBewhere,  M,  le  Comle  d'Ailoia  gave  orders  that 
patrols  of  the  Swiss  Guards  should  search  tlie  main  roads  and  seize 
every  cart  containing  materials  of  this  kind  which  they  came  across.' 

Both  of  these  princes  thus,  in  different  ways,  contributed 
to  shake  the  tottering  throne.  We  catch  but  one  glimpse  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  :  it  is  that  of  a  winning  and  pleasing 
child: — 'I  begin  to  know  my  sister  ElizabeHi  much  better; 
'  she  is  a  charming  child.  She  is  clever,  decided  in  manner, 
'  and  very  graceful.  When  her  sister  went  away  she  showed 
*  feeling  that  was  beyond  her  age  and  really  touching.' 

These  volumes  tell  us  a  great  deal  concerning  *  Mesdunes 
'  Tantes,'  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  We  see  from  them  that 
the  Koyal  ladies  did  not  escape  the  malignant  scandals  bred 
in  the  pestilent  air  of  Versailles;  but  their  lives  appear  to 
have  been  without  stain ;  and  we  do  not  think  they  showed 
the  envious  dislike  of  Marie  Antoinette  which  has  been  hud 
to  their  charge.  They  certainly  opposed  the  Choiseul 
party ;  but  this  was  from  their  Jesuit  sympathies,  and  their 
regard  for  the  deceased  dauphin ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
against  them  is  that  now  and  then  they  displayed  a  touch  of 
jealousy  at  being  supplanted  by  a  foreign  bride,  whose  fresh 
charms  warned  them  their  day  had  passed.  We  obtain  from 
this  work  an  impressive  view  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  ^V. 
as  that  degraded  sensualist  drew  near  his  end.  Louis  was  not 
wanting  in  sense  or  judgment ;  he  had  goodnature  after  hisown 
fashion;  and  he  had  a  notion  that  the  France  of  Louis  XIV. 
ought  to  count  for  something,  even  after  Kosbach.  We  see 
from  these  pages  how,  now  and  then,  he  endeavoured  to  shake 
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off  the  lethai^y  of  sin ;  how  despising  Frederick  the  Great 
as  a  '  cheat  and  an  upstart,'  he  envied  him  his  '  way  of 
'  finding  out  everything ; '  how  he  intrigued  to  cross  the  im- 
perious will  of  Maria  Theresa  when  he  thought  her  in  the 
wrong.  But  his  efiforts  to  show  himself  a  king  were  only 
Alful ;  he  was  incapable  of  any  decided  purpose,  though  not 
the  dupe  of  flatterers  who  called  him  great;  and,  yiel<£ing  to 
habit,  yet  without  a  zest  for  vice,  he  would  plunge  back 
again  into  the  sty  of  dissolutenees  from  which  he  had  for  the 
moment  emerged.  Yet  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  fallen  state ; 
he  shrank  from  the  sight  of  his  own  daughters ;  he  shut  him- 
Bclf  up  with  Dubarry,  indeed,  gorged  her  rapacious  following, 
and  humoured  her  whims,  but  he  felt  ashamed  at  heart  of  the 
Bcandal ;  and,  in  the  deference  he  showed  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  offered  up  the  homage  of  vice  to  innocence.  Conscience^ 
too,  pricked  him  among  his  joyless  pleasures.  'I  know  I 
'  have  reigned  badly,'  were  the  first  words  of  his  will ;  and  he 
wasoften  shaken  by  superstitious  terrors.  Men^y  describes  him 
thus  soon  before  his  death: — 

'The  King  is  growing  old,  and  at  ^mes  he  appears  to  be  brooding 
on  bia  thoughta  in  secret.  He  Btanda  alone,  without  help,  without  de- 
riving consolation  from  his  children ;  he  can  expect  neither  zeal  nor 
attachment,  nor  fidelity  from  the  strange  medley  of  people  who  form  his 
st^miiiistnition,  hie  society,  his  companions.  ....  He  dislikes  the  im- 
portunities of  the  favourite  and  her  set ;  for,  strangely  reckless  and 
weak  as  he  is,  he  nevertheless  knows  thoroughly  hia  aasocintes,  and  rates 
them  at  their  proper  worth.  He  allows  himself  repeatedly  to  yield  to 
demands  that  Snly  multiply  ill-will  and  intrigue ;  but  hs  is  Uie  very 
ilave  of  habit.' 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.  has  been  often  described ;  we- 
quote  from  Mercy  a  few  particulars  of  a  scene  which  Tennyson, 
might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  close  of  the. 
'  Vision  of  Sin ' : — 

'  After  being  confessed  the  King  sent  for  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  and 
Bpoke  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  orders  to 
keep  Madame  du  Barry  more  at  a  distance ;  but  he  was  more  besotted 

about  the  {avonrite  than  could  have  been  supposed It  bod  been 

■ettled  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  his  illness,  which  hitherto  bad  been 

kept  from  hira The  departure  of  the  favourite  waa  then  re- 

■oWed  on;  the  Duchease  d'Aiguillon  took  her  off  in  her  carriage.  .  ■  . 
Immediately  afterwards  the  confessor  entered  the  chamber  of  th» 
monarch  to  do  bis  holy  ofiice ;  the  excitement  in  the  chflteau  then  be- 
came intense.  ...  A  workman  who  closed  up  the  leaden  coffin,  died 
within  twcn^-four  hours,  such  was  the  state  of  the  remains.' 

The  position  of  France  as  a  Power  in  Europe  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  this  work.  The  State,  whose  history,  Burke  has 
VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CC3CVI.  l   ,_«ri^.OO^Ic 
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remarked,  has  been  a  succession  of'  ebbs  and  flows,'  was  then 
at  the  extreme  low  tide  of  fortune ;  and  after  the  disasten  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  had,  for  the  moment,  all  but  completely 
lost  its  influence.  At  sea,  France  was  kept  down  by  England ; 
on  the  Continent,  she  was  dragged  in  the  wake  of  Austria; 
and  the  nation  that,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  was  to  dictate 
peace  to  a  baffled  world,  was  unable  to  make  its  voice  heard 
on  almost  every  question  of  European  politics.  It  ia  cnriona 
to  observe  how  Maria  Theresa  considered  France  as  a  conrfr- 
nient  satellite ;  treated  her  ally  with  scarcely  concealed  con- 
tempt; and  repudiated  the  obligations  of  the  alliance  while 
she  msisted  upon  obtaining  its  benefits.  Thus  in  the  afi^  of 
the  partition  of  Poland,  in  which  France  had  a  lai^e  tradi- 
tional interest,  she  did  not  even  consult  the  French  minisfTy; 
and  she  had  the  assurance  to  excuse  her  share  in  the  deed  on 
the  ground  that  French  intrigue  had  conduced  to  it,  and  thit 
France  had  not  the  means  of  affording  her  aid  had  she  ven- 
tured on  war  with  Kussia  and  Prussia.  When  France,  how- 
ever, made,  in  her  turn,  a  secret  attempt  to  support  Poland, 
the  Empress  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  wrath ;  declared  Aat 
Austria  was  being  betrayed  by  France,  and  that  such  a  crime 
^ras  beyond  endurance ;  and  took  care  to  remind  Louis  XV. 
-that  England  was  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  had  been  a  power- 
ful ally  of  her  House.  So,  too,  with  characteristic  boldness, 
she  refused  to  fall  in  with  the  Family  Compact,  or  to  do  any- 
thing for  France  in  the  American  War,  while  she  claimed  the 
assistance  of  Louis  XYI.,  though  the  King,  we  have  seen, 
blamed  the  ambition  of  her  son.  With  her  obsequious  am- 
bassador, she  took  credit  with  herself  for  this  one-sided  and 
shifty  policy  by  complacently  dwelling  on  the  weakness  of 
France  :^' France,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  and  unheard-of 

*  disorder  she  is  in,  has  for  the  present  reduced  herself  to  a 
'  state  of  complete  impotence  ;  she  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 

*  power  to  give  aid  to  any  ally.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
'  narrow  range  of  his  views  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  cannot  deceive 

•  himself  as  to  the  weakness  of  France.  .  .  .  He  will  be 
'  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
'  sities  of  his  position.' 

Maria  Theresa,  however,  and  Mer9y  also,  were  not  ^norant 
of  the  vast  resources  of  France  even  in  this  eclipse  of  great- 
ness, and  we  may  recollect  what  power  she  displayed  in  our 
struggle  with  the  American  colonies.  The  following  is  siffni- 
ficant : — '  The  nation  is  gifled  vrith  great  and  good  qaalitiee ; 

•  the  inherent  resources  of  the  monarchy  are  prodigious ;  and 
'  these  things  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  any  Power 
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'  that  has  to  take  France  into  account  in  its  political  combina- 
'  tjona.  .  .  .  The  abuseE  are  enormouB,  bnt  the  eleinente  of 
'  power  are  immense-' 

TVe  have  already  glanced  at  the  wretched  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Prance  during  this  period.  Despotic  power  was 
abused  bj  rogues  and  favourites ;  the  reins  passed  from  the 
hands  of  feeble  kings  into  those  of  corrupt  or  inexperieaced 
women.;  the  policy  of  the  state  was  made  to  depend  on  palace 
intrigues  or  the  taste  of  the  boudoir  ;  the  strength  of  the  realm 
was  wantonly  squandered  ;  incapacity  and  folly  stood  in  high 
places  while  an  indignant  nation  held  sullenly  aloof.  Mer^y 
thtts  describes  the  condition  of  things  when  Louis  XV.  passed 
from  the  scene ;  it  was  not  essentiaUy  better  under  Calonne 
and  Brtenne,  though  there  had  been  an  improvement  upon  the 
surface : — 

"The  melancholy  excesaes  of  the  King  during  the  last  four 
jeam  of  bis  life,  have  completely  diagniced  his  reign.  The  state 
naa  in  the  hands  of  a  vile  fkvourite,  whose  relations  and  aswciatea 
formed  an  assemblage  of  abject  and  degraded  beings.  France  was 
literally  enslaved  under  this  yoke.  Honourable  people  kept  away  and 
gsve  place  to  rascals  of  all  kinds  who  peopled  the  Court ;  theuceforward 
tli«re  was  nothing  but  disorder,  scandal,  injustice ;  everything  was 
turned  upside  down ;  principle  and  the  sense  of  right  seemed  not  to 
exist;  everything  was  let  go  by  chance.  The  Government  had  no 
ene^  or  life  ;  the  discredit  which  had  fallen  on  the  nation  caused  in- 
expreasible  grief  and  shame.  .  .  .  The  monarchy,  in  a  word,  was  in  a 
pitiable  state.' 

In  considering  what  IStarie  Antoinette  was,  we  have  also 
incidentally  noticed  the  contemporaneous  state  of  society  in 
France.  The  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  old  regime ;  the 
frivolous  license  of  those  gay  Iqrds  and  ladies  who,  without 
duties  in  the  state  or  at  home,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  mere 
Hfe  of  pleasure ;  the  monstrous  waste  of  that  enete  royalty, 
which  sought  to  make  up  for  its  want  of  dignity  by  an  out- 
ward show  of  its  profuse  magnificence,  and  by  lavbbing  on 
courtiers  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  the  tone  of  sentiment  and 
thought  at  Versailles,  where,  in  the  oorrupted  air  of  despotism, 
intrigue  and  malice  found  their  way  to  power,  by  murdering 
the  good  name  of  rivals,  where  calumny  filled  the  place  of  opi- 
nion, and  where  profligacy  rioted  under  graceful  seeming;  the 
moral  perversion  which  was  seen  every^ere  and  which  exhi- 
bited itself  in  such  scenes  as  the  reign  of  Dubarry  and  the 
PoUgnac  clique — all  this  has  been  often  described  before  ;*  but 

*  A  good  sketch  of  llie  social  characteristics  of  the  old  re^fime  will 
be  iband  in  M.  Taine's  new  book  '  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
'  poraine,'  vol.  i.  bk.  2,  chap.  i.  l  C-OO'Mc 
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perhaps  nowhere  better  than  in  these  volnmes  if  carefully  ud 
intelligently  read.  It  should  he  observed,  however,  that  neither 
Mer^y  nor  Maria  Theresa  take  notice  of  several  most  important 
elements  then  at  work  in  the  social  disintegration  of  France. 
They  never  allude  to  the  intellectual  forces  which  were  sapping 
the  existing  order  of  things,  or  only  class  Voltaire  with  Dn- 
barry ;"  they  do  not  refer  to  the  growing  strenj^th  of  a  pubHc 
opinion  outside  Verswlles,  keen,  fierce,  dangerous,  bold,  de- 
structive, or  do  so  in  a  mere  cursory  way ;  they  scarcely  touch 
on  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pea-santry  or  the  lower  middle 
class,  or  glance  at  it  with  contemptuous  pity ;  their  ears  are 
deaf  to  the  distant  moaning  of  sounds  that  are  soon  to  break 
out  in  the  tempest.  Omissions  like  these  are  full  of  signifi- 
cance ;  they  fall  in  with  the  views  prevalent  among  certwnlj 
the  large  majority  of  those  in  high  places  at  thig  period.  The 
Empress,  however,  and  her  informant  instinctively  felt,  as  they 
cast  their  eyes  at  the  unnatural  state  of  things  at  Versailles, 
that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  condition  of  France, 
though  they  did  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  danger  or  per- 
ceive the  quarter  whence  it  was  to  come  : — 

'  It  is  almost  impossible  ta  comprehend  the  diBgraceful  disorder  of 
everything  in  this  jilace.  The  throne  is  degraded  by  the  shameleaaiess 
of  the  fsvourit*  and  her  partisans.  Seditious  cries  are  beginning  lo 
make  themselves  heard :  the  person  of  the  sovereign  himself  is  not 
spared  by  some  writers  ;  Versailles  has  become  a  seat  of  perfidy,  malic^ 
and  revenge;  intrigues  and  mere  personal  views  direct  everything- 
Every  sentiment  of  honour  seems  to  have  left  the  ppot.  ...  My 
daughter,  I  fear,  is  going  the  way  of  destruction,  ,  .  .  Duriog  two 
years  I  have  felt  the  greatest  uneasiness.  I  feel  that  I  may  yet  wilne* 
great  misfortunes.' 

These  volumes  contain  some  curious  details  respecting  the 
first  partition  of  Poland.  We  have  already  noticed  the  selfish 
policy  of  Maria  Theresa  towards  France  in  this  matter;  bnt 
unquestiouably  she  regretted  the  part  she  had  in  a  great  na- 
tional crime.  The  following  is  even  more  striking  than  the 
celebrated  words  which  have  been  of^n  quoted  as  expressing 
her  fears  and  regrets  on  the  subject  ;— 

'  I  do  not  understand  a  policy  which  lays  it  down  aa  a  principle  that 
if  two  persons  make  use  of  power  to  oppress  an  innocent  man,  a  third 
person  has  a  right,  on  the  grounds  of  provision  for  the  future  and 

*  The  words  of  Ularia  Theresa  are  very  curious  {  but,  beaide  that 
ehe  was  devote  and  old-faahioned  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  pro- 
bably disliked  Voltaire  for  his  friendnhtp  fur  Frederick  the  Gi'eat. 
She  calls  Dubarry  '  contemptible,'  and  Voltaire  an '  unhappy  wretcli,'  in 
the  same  sentence,  vol,  iii,  p.  99. 
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pnseDt  convenience,  to  imitate  and  commit  &  like  act  of  injustice.  .  . 
I  was  alwajB  oppoHed  to  this  iniquitoiiB  and  unequal  partition  ;  I  could 
not  bear  the  notion  of  an  uUiaoce  witii  two  monsters  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  war.' 

The  truth  is  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  real  designer 
and  author  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  With  due  deference  to 
Mr,  Carlyle,  several  of  the  documents  he  cites  to  excuse  the 
King  were  carefully  prepared  by  that  astute  personage,  who 
was  quite  as  apt  in  misleading  opinion  as  others  who  have  imi- 
tated him  at  the  present  day.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
Frederick  the  Great  as  he  appeared,  not  only  to  Maria  Theresa, 
bat  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  his  time ;  though  a  cari- 
cature it  is  very  life-like ;  and  history  will  say  that  some  at 
least  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  have  adhered  to  the  jMjIicy  of 
hia  House : — 

'What  reliance  can  be  placed  in  him  or  in  his  word  ?  France  has 
experienced  thia ;  hardly  a  prince  in  Europe  has  escaped  the  effecls  of 
hia  bad  faith  ;  and  tliis  is  the  personage  who  wiahca  to  constitute  him- 
lelf  dictator  and  protector  of  a  united  Germany  1  And  the  leading 
•overeigns  will  not  combine  to  prevent  a  calamity  which  sooner  or  later 
will  overtake  them  all !  During  many  years  hia  despotism  and  his 
violence  have  afflicted  Europe ;  he  sets  at  nought  every  settled  principle 
of  right  and  truth,  and  laughs  at  treaties  and  alliances.  ...  If  he  is 
permitted  to  add  to  hia  power,  what  a  future  will  there  be  for  our 
si* 


There  are  several  interesting  passages  in  this  book  with 
respect  to  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  question,  then  just  be- 
^ning  to  become  formidable.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
East  in  1777  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  which  has  been 
passbg  under  our  eyes  for  several  months.  Kussia,  with  vast 
secret  designs  of  ambition,  had  drawn  Joseph  II.  into  a  hollow 
tdliance,  based  on  a  '  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Porte ; ' 
Pniseia,  master  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  Continent,  had 
joinetl  in  the  league  for  her  own  objects  ;  and  the  three  Powers, 
united,  sat  watching  each  other  ever  meditating,  without  regard 
to  France  or  England,  how  the  heriti^e  of  the  Sultan  was  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  ]>artition  of  Turkey  was  considered,  as  it 
bos  perhaps  been,  on  a.  recent  occasion ;  but,  then  as  now,  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  objects  and  views  of  Russia  and 
Austria ;  and  the  nominal  alliance  soon  fell  to  pieces.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  conclusions  of  Maiia  Theresa  upon 
^is  subject;  they  are,  in  the  main,  those  which  have  guided 
the  conduct  of  every  Austrian  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  *, 
«nd  she  entirely  disagreed  with  her  very  inferior  son : — 

'The  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would  be  a  most  hazardoua 
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and  d&DgeroQs  enterpriee  on  account  of  the  probable  conaequeitcn  to 
us.  .  .  .  What  advantage  would  we  gain  even  though  our  oonqiusii 
should  extend  to  Constantinople?  ...  It  would  bean  event  even  more 
unfortunate  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  which  I  regret  go  deeply ;  fa 
more  useful  to  laj  formidable  neighbourn  than  to  my  realm.  .  .  .  Un- 
less it  cannot  possibly  be  avoided,  I  will  not  be  a  consenting  party  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  Z  hope  our  grmd- 
children  will  yet  see  the  Turk  in  Europe.' 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  volumes  and  not  to  feel  that 
the  French  Monarchy  had  reached  a  period  when  a  great  chanee 
was  at  hand.  No  doubt  the  two  persunages  who,  so  to  speak, 
form  the  chorus  in  the  drama  before  us,  caunot  interpret  many 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  fail  to  perceive  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  much  that  was  passing  before  their  eyes.  But  as  we 
study  what  they  have  left  on  record,  by  the  light  of  eventa  ihst 
were  fast  drawing  near,  the  writing  on  the  wall  distinctly  cornea 
out,  and  in  its  cnaracters  we  see  despair  and  ruin.  When  a 
throne  bad  ceased  to  inspire  loyalty;  when  vice  and  levity 
were  at  the  helm  of  the  state ;  when  a  court  had  become  t 
scene  of  evil ;  when  the  rulers  of  a  people  had  no  regard  for 
it,  and  were  indifferent  to  its  wants  and  its  intellect,  in  what 
could  this  moral  conftision  end  but  in  the  subversion  of  u 
order  of  things  weighed  in  the  balance  of  Providence  ud 
found  wanting? 


Art.  Ill, — Commentaries  upon  International  Law,  By  Sir 
BoBERT  Phillimore,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  4  vols. 
8vo.     London:   1873. 

'T^HE  second  edition  of  Sir  Bobert  PhiUimore's  *  Commenta- 
'  ries '  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  additional 
matter  bearing  more  especially  on  questions  of  international 
law,  raised  by  the  wars  and  contentions  that  have  broken  out 
in  the  world  since  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  Hav- 
ing  on  a  former  occasion  discussed  at  some  length  the  general 
prmciples  and  execution  of  this  important  book,  we  now  propose 
to  contine  ourselves  to  a  brief  examination  of  a  single  ques- 
tion, on  which  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  latest  authority  and  as  the  champion  of  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  which,  down  to  a  recent  period,  were  maintained 
by  this  country  and  which  were  at  one  time  accepted  without 
question  by  all  the  maritime  Powers.  We  refer,  of  couree,  to 
the  rules  of  naval  capture,  which  were  in  force  until  they  were 
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modified  in  1856  by  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris.  An  attempt  has  this  year  been  made  by  some 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  and  by  some  public 
writers  to  impugn  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
ihat  transaction,  and  to  represent  the  changes  to  which  the 
aseent  of  this  country  was  then  solemnly  given  as  the  un- 
authorised surrender  of  belligerent  rights,  essential  to  the 
security  and  power  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane 
and  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  attack, 
and  the  former  gentleman  has  already  given  notice  that  he 

Proposes  to  renew  it  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  But 
'arliament  has  hitherto  had  the  wisdom  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  remonstrances  and  to  avoid  a  debate  which  could  hardly 
have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  our  national  good  faith.  For, 
as  Lord  Derby  briefly  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
principles  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  have  now 
been  accepted  by  this  country  for  twenty  years.  If  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  pass  a  censure  upon  them  and  to  repudiate 
them,  the  time  for  such  an  expression  of  opinion  was  when  they 
were  first  adopted,  and  when  the  Ministers  by  whom  they  were 
adopted  were  ready  to  defend  their  conduct.  Meanwhile  we 
have  not  only  adopted  them  ourselves,  and  led  the  world  to 
suppose  that  we  had  adopted  them,  but  we  have  (in  pursuance 
of  tne  terms  of  the  Declaration)  urged  other  States  to  adopt 
them.  Several  wars  have  occurred  in  the  interval,  during 
which  they  have  been  scrupulously  respected  by  the  bellige- 
rents, and  we,  as  neutrals,  have  had  the  benefit  of  them.  As 
to  the  form  in  which  the  Declaration  was  made,  it  is  impoB- 
sible  to  conceive  any  obligation  of  a  more  binding  character 
than  a  formal  and  unanimous  declaration  of  principles,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  chief  Ministers  or  Plenipotentiaries  of 
all  the  great  Powers  in  Congress  assembled,  and  subsequently 
accepted  by  most  of  the  Powers  which  were  not  represented  on 
that  occasion.  The  only  important  exception  is  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  but  the  American  Government 
declined  to  accede  to  the  Declaration,  not  because  it  is  hostile 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  it,  but  because  it  seeks  to  carry 
those  principles  still  further,  by  securing  to  private  property  at 
sea  in  time  of  war  immunity  from  naval  capture.  Indeed,  we 
heheve,  that  during  the  late  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  did 
offer  to  accept  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  because  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  old  law  were  at  that 
time  exercised  with  disastrous  effect  agidnst  the  Union  by  the 
privateers  and  blockade-runners  of  the  Confederate  States. 
It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  is  as 
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much  bound  by  this  Declaration  as  a  State  can  be  bound  by 
any  international  engagement.  For  it  must  be  remarked  that 
this  is  not  an  engagement  bindin<;  only  as  between  this  or  thit 
belligerent,  which  might  upon  a  declaration  of  war  be  broken 
or  set  at  nought,  but  it  is  an  engagement  subsisting  between 
each  belligerent  and  every  neutral  State  which  is  a  party  to 
the  Declaration.  A  breach  of  the  Declaration  by  a  belligerent, 
Kb  for  example,  by  an  ingtruction  to  cruisers  to  stop  and  seardi 
neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
enemy's  goods,  would  justly  be  resented  and  resisted  by  every 
neutral  Power.  The  Declaration  is  therefore  not  only  mo- 
rally and  legally  binding  on  every  State  which  has  agreed  to 
it,  but  it  has  the  most  powerful  sanction  that  can  be  given  to 
any  international  engagement,  namely,  that  every  State  in  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  opposing  by  force  any  infraction 
of  it 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  has  examined  with  his  usual  learning, 
and  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  '  free  ships,  i'ree  goods,'  and  its  opposite,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  'Commentaries'  (p.  302\  It  is  in- 
disputable that  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  perhaps  u 
long  ago  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  certainly  from  the  date 
of  the  Consolato  del  Mar  and  the  BUck  Book  of  the  Admiral^, 
it  was  the  right  and  practice  of  belligerent  cruisers  at  sea  tc 
stop  and  examine  the  papers  of  every  vessel,  '  and  if  anything 
'  of  suspition  be  found  in  such  vessells  that  the  goods  Uierein 

*  doe  belong  to  the  enemies,  the  said  vessells,  with  their  masters 
'  and  governors,  as  also  the  goods  in   them,  shall  be  brought 

*  before  the  admirall,  and  if  they  be  found  there  that  they  be 
'  honest  merchants  and  fi-iends  without  suspition  of  colour,  the 
'  goods  shall  be  restored  to  them  without  damage,  otherwise 
'  they  shall  be  seized  with  their  goods  and  ransomed  as  the 
'  maritime  law  doth  will  and  require.'  •  For  at  least  four 
centuries  the  right  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  vessels, 
and  consequently  to  stop  and  search  neutral  vessels  for  that 
purpose,  was  the  universal  practice  of  naval  warfare,  except 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  this  right  had  been  waived  by 
special  treaty  and  privilege.  It  was  the  practice  of  France- 
it  was  the  practice  of  Spain— it  was  the  practice  of  England. 
France  added  to  it  the  claim  to  condemn  even  neutral  pro- 

'  perty  when  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship — a  claim  which 
this  country  always  repudiated  as  illogical  and  unjust.     '  I 

•  Black  Book  ot'  the  Admiralty,  edited  by  Sir  TravOTS  Twinge  for 
the  Collection  of  tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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'  believe  it  caoDOt  be  doubted,'  said  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Sevolutiouary  war, '  but 
'  that  by  the  general  Law  of  Nations  the  goods  of  a  friend 
<  found  ID  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free ;  and  the  goods 
'  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.' 
The  whole  chain  of  authority  in  the  books  establishes  this 
proposition,  and  it  was,  and  is,  perfectly  competent  to  the 
Admiralty  Courts  of  any  State  (not  bound  by  special  agree- 
ment) to  take  their  stand  upon  so  venerable  a  tradition.  But 
there  have  been  important  exceptions.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch,  being  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  Europe, 
began  to  contend  for  the  principle  '  free  ships,  free  goods.' 
They  obttuned  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  1650,  and  another  with 
France  in  1662,  containing  this  provision.  England  made  the 
same  concession  to  Portugal  in  1654,  and  to  Holland  in  1667. 
It  was  embodied  in  the  "iu^aties  of  Utrecht  and  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1786.  But,  as  Sir  K. 
Phillimore  justly  remarks,  in  these  treaties  the  maxim  is  ac- 
knowledged oo  particular  occasions  between  particular  States, 
bat  never  propounded  or  established  as  one  of  International 
Law  and  universal  obligation  binding  on  the  community  of 
States. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  historical  view  of  the 
question,  we  have  said  thus  much  to  show  that  the  old  tradi- 
tional law  of  the  sea  was  unquestionably  that  to  which  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  is  diametrically  opposed.  Our 
object  is  to  consider  which  of  these  two  systems  is  most  con- 
sonant to  the  true  interests  of  thb  country,  both  in  peace  and 
var.  That  is  the  real  issue  to  which  the  question  must  be 
brought. 

International  law  cannot  be  based  upon  a  fanciful  theory 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  or  the  moral  duties  of  man — neither 
can  it  be  said  to  rest  altogether  on  tradition,  however  vener- 
able, for  then  it  would  be  immutable,  and  we  know  that 
many  abominable  practices  which  were  formerly  sanctioned  by 
the  usages  of  war,  such  as  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to  slavery 
and  the  sack  of  towns,  have  now  been  abandoned  :  neither  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  municipal  law,  for  it  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  sanction  of  a  sovereign  legislative  will,  to  which 
manidpal  law  owes  its  authority.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
Bovereign  legislative  will,  there  is  no  higher  power  or  authority 
than  the  consent  of  the  leading  civilised  Powers  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  greater  mark  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  civili- 
wtion  than  the  fact  that  on  many  important  questions,  this 
ttmsent  has  triumphed  over  national  jealousies  and  particular 
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interests,  and  has  established  some  few  nilea  and  nmyinw  for 
the  common  benefit  of  humanity.  We  are  firmly  cfHivinced 
that  the  propositions  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
are  of  this  nature.  We  believe  them  to  be  sound  and  lueful 
to  aU  nations,  but  more  especially  to  Great  Britain.  And 
though  we  do  not  at  all  dispute  that  an  old  law  has  been 
abrogated  and  a  new  law  suDBtituted  for  it,  we  regard  the 
change  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  in  this  pro- 
gresBive  age. 

The  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  the  form  in  which  this 
important  change  was  made,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
mMe  the  snbject  of  a  Treaty  and  that  the  Declaration  was  not 
submitted  to  the  ratification  of  Parliament,  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  A  Treaty  is  a  special  engagement  between  the 
Powers  signing  it;  a  Declaration  of  all  the  great  Powers  in 
Congress  assembled  to  establish  a  common  principle  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  binding  on  them  all.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  1 780  was  based  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  was  not  the  subject  of  treaties.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  precedency  of 
diplomatic  agents.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  FarUament  should  be  obtained,  except  by  laying 
the  Declaration  on  the  table  of  both  Houses.  The  act  itself 
lay  undoubtedly  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The 
authority  by  which  captures  at  sea  are  made  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  Crown  determines,  in  time  of  war,  the  limits 
within  which  the  right  of  capture  is  to  be  exercised.  It  may 
even  be  extended,  as  was  done  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1808  and  1809,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament.  It  may  be 
restricted  or  waived,  as  was  done  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  Declaration  is  in  fact  an  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  Crown  that  in  future  wars  the  right  of 
capture  will  be  exercised  in  a  particular  manner  and  not  other- 
wise. No  doubt  all  the  acta  of  the  prerogative  m^,  in  Eng- 
land, be  questioned,  approved,  or  censured  by  Parliament. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  for  them.  But 
when  no  such  censure  has  been  expressed  either  at  the  time  or 
for  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  assent 
of  Parliament  has  been  tacitly  implied.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  engagements  of  the  Crown  with  foreign  Powers, 
except  when  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  municipal 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  them.  If  an  obnoxious  engage- 
ment be  entered  into,  the  Minister  who  made  it  may  be  cen- 
sored or  even  impeached;    but  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
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make  anj  eogagement  with  foreign  Powers,  without  the  pre- 
Tioiis  assent  of  Parliament,  is  indisputable.  We  are  therefore 
surprised  that  Sir  Bobert  FhillimOTe  should  remark  with  amaze- 
ment that  this  great  change  in  the  international  relations  of 
England  should  have  been  effected  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
previous  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  treaty  or  an  engagement 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  has  been  either  sought  or  obtamed.* 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  text  of  the  pecla- 
ntioD  of  Paris,  and  for  thia  purpose  we  shall  insert  it  in  this 
place. 

'  Decl&ratioQ  reHpecting  Maritime  Law,  aigned  by  the  P'.enipoten- 
tiuiea  of  Great  Britniii,  Austria,  France,  PruBtda,  RuBsia,  Sardinia, 
sad  Turkey,  assembled  in  CongresB  at  Paris,  April  16,  1856. 

'  The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of 
Uarcb,  1856,  assembled  in  conference, — Consiaering : 

'  That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes; 

'  That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 

'  That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  ao  important  a  point ; 

'  That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris  cannot 
better  respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are 
inimated,  than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations 
fixed  principles  in  this  respect ; 

'  The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorised, 
resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this 
object;  and,  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following 
solemn  Declaration : 

'  1.  Privateering  ie,  and  remains  abolished. 

'  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

'  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

'4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to 
uj,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  realJy  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy. 

'  The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
(ning  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 


*  Even  treaties  involving  the  cession  of  territoiy  do  not  require 
the  previous  assent  or  confirmation  of  Parliament.  This  question  has 
recently  been  elaborately  argued  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  numerous 
oamples  were  produced  of  cessions  and  exchanges  of  territory  between 
the  Crown  of  England  and  foreign  Ponera,  both  in  Umo  of  peace  and 
of  war,  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  being  naked  or  obtained. 
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havi:  not  takeo  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  invite  them  to  scetda 
to  it. 

'  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  cannot  but 
be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  tindersigned  Pleni> 
potentiaries  doubt  not  that  the  efforts  of  their  GovemmeDts  to  obtwi 
the  general  adoption  thereof  will  be  crowned  with  full  succeas. 

'The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  sliall  not.  be  blading,  ejCKpt 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it, 

'Done  at  Paris,  the  16th  of  April,  1356. 
'  (Signed) 
'  Bl'ol-Schacenstein,  I        Hatzkeldt, 

HUBNER,  '  ORLOFF, 

Wale  w  SKI,  Bruhsow, 

BouiiQUENET,  Cavour, 

ClARENTMIK,  >  DE  VlLLAUARIKA, 

COWLET,  I  AaLI, 

Mamteuffel,  I        Meheumed  Djeuil.' 

We  Bhall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  the  effects  of  this 
Declaration  tire  liKel;  to  be  on  British  interests,  first,  when 
England  stands  in  the  position  of  a  neutral, and  secdndlywheo 
she  is  a  beUigtireitt, 

It  is  ficarcelj  necessary  to  i>oint  out  that  of  all  the  counties 
ia  the  world  England  has  by  f^r  the  greatest  iaterest  in  miio- 
taining  the  independence  of  her  mercantile  flag  in  time  of  war, 
and  the  safety  of  the  property  afloat,  whether  under  anollier 
flag  or  under  her  own.  Epgland  has  almost  as  many  mercbant 
vessels  trading  to  every  part  of  the  globe  as  all  the  other  mari- 
time States  put  together.  Her  own  property  in  trantitu  on 
the  ocean  is  enormous.  She  also  carries  very  large  amounts  of 
merchandise  for  foreign  owners.  Her  colonies  are  scattend 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  colooial  trade  and  naviga- 
tion is  earned  on,  like  that  of  these  islands,  under  the  British 
flag.  It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  to  us  that,  in 
the  event  of  war,  whether  we  are  neutrals  or  belligerents,  our 
commerce  should  be  exposed  to  as  little  interruption,  peril, 
and  vexation  &&  possible. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  modern  [)olicy  of  England 
is  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  strict  neutrality  when  war 
breaks  out  between  foreign  States,  unless  her  own  riehts  and 
interests  are  attacked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  six  wars  nave  oc- 
curred in  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  British  neutrality 
has  been  successfully  maintained — the  Franco-Austrian  war  of 
1859,  the  Mexican  war,  the  American  civil  war,  the  Danish 
war  of  1864,  the  German  war  of  1866,  and  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870.  In  each  of  these  conflicts,  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  but  for  the  Declan- 
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tion  of  Pang)  if  they  had  thought  proper,  to  exercise  the 
ancient  belligerent  rights  for  which  Sir  it.  Fbillimore  is  dis- 
posed to  contend,  to  arm  and  commiEsion  privateers,  to  stop 
and  search  every  British  vessel  on  the  seas,  to  take  out  of  them 
any  enemy's  property  found  on  board,  to  intercept  the  service  of 
oar  mail-packets  all  over  the  world,  in  the  search  for  prohibited 
articles  and  correspondence  (as  the  Americans  did  actually 
attempt  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  '  Trent '),  and  to  inflict  on  us 
ix  neutrals  an  incredible  amount  of  loss  and  annoyance.  The 
slate  of  war  between  two  nations,  however  limited  the  theatre 
of  the  contest  might  be,  as  for  example  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  gave  each  of  those  Powers,  under  the  old  system, 
the  right  to  pursue  enemy's  property  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  search  every  neutral  ship  in  every  sea  in  order  to  seize  it, 
A  single  Danish  cruiser  in  the  Channel  might  have  stopped 
every  neutral  vessel  in  search  of  German  cargoes,  and  as  the 
Germans  had  then  no  fleet,  this  mode  of  warfare  might  have 
been  carried  on  with  impunity. 

The  principle  for  which  we  have  always  contended  in  this 
Journal,  in  discussing  these  questions,  is  that  war  ought  to  be 
w  carried  on  between  belligerents  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  undoubted  right  of  neutrals  to  continue  their 
ordinary  commercial  relations  with  both  parties.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  what  are  termed  the  'ancient  belligerent  rights' 
acts  as  a  powerful  and  direct  restraint  on  the  most  legitimate 
neutral  trade.  Suppose  a  state  of  war  between  France  and 
the  United  States ;  a  French  cruiser  would,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, have  the  power  of  preventing  a  British  neutral  ship 
from  carrying  an  American  cargo  of  corn  to  Liverpool,  and  an 
AmericAn  cruiser  would  equally  have  the  right  of  taking  a 
French  consignment  of  silks  or  fiincy  goods  out  of  a  Cunard 
Bteamer  on  her  way  to  America,  because  enemy's  property  was 
liable  to  seizure  under  the  neutral  fl^. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  war  itself  would  be  regarded 
by  the  British  nation  as  far  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  neu- 
trality. In  other  words,  do  the  champions  of  the  '  ancient 
'belligerent  rights'  suppose  that  we  as  neutrals  should  cheer- 
fully and  patiently  submit  to  them  ?  We  are  convinced  that  we 
should  not.  The  belligerent  Powers  were  too  wise  to  try  the 
eiperiment.  They  acted  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.  In  these  six  wars  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  neutral  ships  or  commerce,  except  by  blockade,  and  the 
stoppage  at  sea  of  contraband  of  war,  and  upon  the  whole, 
the  wortd,  but  more  especially  this  country,  gained  immensely 
by  it 

L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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Nothing  18  more  cert^n  than  that  the  exercise  of  the  *  ancient 
*  belligerent  righta,'  being  aa  they  were  most  onerous  and  in- 
tolerable to  neutrals,  bad  the  effect  of  converting  neutrals  into 
belligerents,  and  of  extending  the  area  of  warfare  all  over  the 
globe  instead  of  localising  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  ex- 
amples. In  the  heat  of  the  American  "War  of  1780  it  was  the 
exercise  of  '  ancient  belligerent  righta  '  which  caused  even  the 
Dutch  to  go  to  war  with  us,  which  isolated  us  in  Europe,  and 
when  Sir  James  Harris  was  supplicating  Kussia  for  her  sup- 
port, in  not  very  dignified  lanfruage,  the  answer  he  got  was  the 
Declaration  of  Armed  Neutrality,  which  converted  every  State 
in  Europe  into  an  enemy.  In  1812  the  exercise  of  similar 
rights  led  to  our  rupture  with  the  United  States. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  are  sufficiently  onerous, 
as  we  have  found  to  our  cost,  even  when  this  country  wss 
most  anxious  to  maintain  its  neutrality  by  fulfilling  them. 
But  if  the  neutral  commerce  of  this  country  were  liable  to  be 
interrupted  and  overhauled,  all  over  the  vrorld,  by  flights  of 

firivateers  or  beUigerent  cruisers,  we  are  convinced  that  Eng- 
and,  conscious  of  her  own  maritime  strength,  and  having 
regard  to  her  vast  commercial  interests,  would  say  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  put  an  end  to. 

As  neutrals  then,  we  affirm,  that  this  conntry  gains  enor- 
mously by  the  interdiction  of  privateering ;  by  the  rule  that 
neutral  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  cannot  be  stopped 
or  searched,  as  carriers  of  enemy's  property  ;  by  the  rule  tint 
British  property  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  is  not  to  be 
forfeited,  for  although  we  never  admitted  that  it  was  liable  to 
forfeiture,  some  States  of  the  Continent  held  the  opposite 
doctrine,  which  they  have  now  relinquished;  and  lastly  ny  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  blockade  to  coasts  watched  by  a 
force .  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  them.  This  last 
point  is  not  the  least  important :  for  blockade  is  a  belligerent 
right  directed  especially  against  neutrals :  it  not  only  stops 
their  access  to  ports,  with  which  they  might  otherwise  trade, 
but  it  renders  all  neutral  vessels  which  can  be  convicted  of  an 
intention  or  attempt  to  enter  such  ports  liable  to  seizure,  thus 
inflicting  on  them  some  of  the  direct  losses  and  evils  of  war. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  country,  being  neutral,  is  the 
gainer  by  these  concessions,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
maintiun  tbem  ?  and  if  such  is  the  advantage  of  them  to  our- 
selves,  being  neutral,  can  we  in  common  justice  refuse  to 
extend  them  to  others?  The  truth  is  that  the  old  law  of 
capture  at  sea  was  maintained  in  times  when  every  naval 
Power  was  a  belligerent,  or  expected  to  become  so,  and  it  was 
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impoaed  on  the  weaker  States  \>j  Uie  force  of  naval  belligerents 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  But  the  modem  policy  of  nations 
has  reversed  this  state  of  things.  Maritime  States  of  the  first 
rank  have  proclaimed  neutrality  to  be  their  rule  of  conduct. 
The  United  States  of  America  hare  established  it  as  the  first 
principle  of  their  foreign  policy  to  abstain  &om  interference  in 
the  disputes  of  Europe ;  and  this  country  has  so  far  adopted 
the  same  principle  that  it  will  not  be  led  into  war  by  mere 
theories  of  the  balance  of  power,  or  by  causes  which  remotely 
and  indirectly  affect  onr  own  interests.  The  real  preponder- 
ance of  maritime  strength  is  now  on  the  side  of  neutrals.  In 
the  present  state  of  Europe  there  are  far  more  chances  that 
war  will  break  out  between  some  one  or  other  of  the  foreign 
satjons  of  the  world  than  between  any  of  those  nations  and 
ourselves.  France  has  ceased  to  be  onr  secular  enemy  and 
maritime  rival;  Germany,  Italy;  and  Spain  are  our  friends; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  chances  of  war  diminish,  our  national 
interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  increased. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  although  the  benefit  of  the  new  rules 
to  neutrals  must  be  conceded,  it  is  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  surrender  of  a  right  of  great  importance  to  bellig^nte, 
and  especially  to  this  country  as  the  strongest  naval  Power. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  strangely  enough,  took  this  view  of  the 
question.  He  termed  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  his  speech 
delivered  in  1871,  'Me  abandonment  of  our  chief  defensive 
'  weapon,  the  right  to  attack  an  enemy  in  his  commerce,'  and  he 
CTen  seemed  to  conceive  that  this  circumstance  increased  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  of  our  own  shores.  There  seems  to  be 
here  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  The  '  ancient  belligerent 
'rights '  may  have  been  a  powerfiil  weapon  of  offence,  though 
they  were  in  reality  more  injurious  to  the  neutral  than  to  tlie 
enemy,  but  as  a  defensive  weapon  they  were  wholly  inoperative. 
Commercial  warfare  might  operate  in  the  long  run  by  injuring 
the  trade  of  the  enemy,  and  even  by  driving  the  trading  flag 
of  the  weaker  belligerent  from  the  seas ;  but  it  could  never  be 
a  weapon  of  direct  aggreeaion.  The  possible  invasion  of  these 
idands,  which  Mr.  Mul  contemplated,  must  be  the  result  of  a 
powerful  military  and  naval  ezpeditioo,  skilfully  combined  and 
nddenly  ezecnted.  But  such  an  expedition  could  hardly  be 
^ected  in  tiie  remotest  degree  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
seize  enemy's  property  in  neutral  trading  vessels.  This 
country  never  ran  so  near  a  risk  of  invasion  as  in  1805,  when 
Napoleon  stood  on  the  cUfib  of  Boulogne  watching  for 
ViUenenve's  manoeuvre ;  but  at  that  moment  the  French  mer- 
chant Sag  was  driven  from  the  sea,  and  'ancient  belligerent 
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*  rights '  were  exercised  on  neutral  ships  witli  anparalleled 
rigour.  But  we  do  not  perceive  that  these  facts  coutributed 
one  jot  to  the  defence  of  England.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  cruisers  of  the  Confederate  States  inflicted 
great  losses  on  the  commerce  of  their  adversary,  irom  which 
it  has  not  recovered  to  this  day.  But  however  inconvenient, 
and  even  disastrous,  this  predatory  warfare  might  be,  it  did 
not  retard  by  a  single  day  the  capture  of  Kichmond,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  jM.  de  Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  champions  of 
the  Korthem  States,  that  it  produced  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  results  of  the  war.  As  a  defensive  measure  it  wm 
wholly  ineffectual. 

We  dismiss,  therefore,  the  theory  that  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  was  an  abandonment  of  any  defeitsive  weRpon  or  right  it 
all,  for  we  presume  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  mean  to  include 
among  defensive  weapons  the  right  of  arming  privateers.  In 
truth  tho  Declaration  relates  to  offensive  rights  exclusively. 
It  has  restricted  the  power  of  a  belligerent  to  make  war  on  the 
trade  of  an  enemy,  whether  under  his  own  or  under  a  neutral 
flag.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is,  whether  this  change 
would  operate  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  detriment  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  belligerent  Power. 

We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
abandonment  of  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  enemy's 
property  has  impaired  our  naval  strength  and  power.  Tradiiig 
vessels  under  the  enemy's  flag  are  still  liable  to  capture.  In 
the  Crimean  War,  what  did  we  lose  by  the  waiver  of  the  right 
to  stop  Kussian  property  in  neutral  ships  F  The  foreign 
trade  of  Kussia  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  materially 
the  policy  of  a  great  Empire ;  and  it  was  in  fact  carried  on 
through  neutral  ports.  Did  this  prevent  the  capture  of  Se- 
bastopol,  the  exhaustion  of  Russia's  resources,  the  defeat  of 
her  t^gression  on  Turkey,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  our 
own  terms?  In  the  event  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy  might 
make  itself  felt  by  the  blockade  of  the  great  American  mt- 
bours  or  rivers,  and  by  operations  on  the  coast ;  but  the  right 
of  searching  neutrals  and  seizing  enemy's  property  in  neutral 
bottoms  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, except  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  turned  by  a  naval  Power 
of  inferior  strength  very  much  to  our  own  detriment  It  is 
by  operations  of  war,  properly  so  called,  that  naval  war  must 
be  carried  on. 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  it  must  be  a  political  object  of 
the  first  importance  to  every  belligerent  not  to  multiply  its 
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enemies,  bat  to  rountaia  amicable  relations  with  all  the  States 
not  engaged  in  the  contest.  That  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  Bntish  and  French  Governments  acted  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Russia  in  1854:  they  at  once  waived  the  'ancient 
'  belligerent  rights,'  because  they  knew  that  the  exercise  of  such 
rights,  though  based  on  the  tradition  of  the  law  of  nations, 
would  cost  infinitely  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  secured  to  Kussia  important  allies,  instead  of  leav- 
ing her  isolated  ag^nat  the  Western  Powers,  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples.  Suppose  a  war  between  France  and  * 
Great  Britain,  In  such  an  event  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  us  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  But  if  British 
cruisers  claimed  or  exercised  the  right  of  stopping  French  car- 
goes under  the  Italian  flsf ,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  long  that 
neutrality  would  last  We  should  soon  find  every  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  except  our  own  at  Malta,  shut  against  us. 
This,  however,  is  a  political  argument :  we  now  revert  to  the 
commercial  grounds. 

It  is  obvious,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  the  injury  which 
may  be  done  in  time  of  war  to  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  naval  strength  of  the  attacking 
Power,  but  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  trading 
interests  to  be  attacked.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the  mer- 
cantileinterestsofthe  Federalists  suffered  enormous  losses  from 
a  few  roving  cruisers,  which  the  superior  naval  forces  of  the 
Union  had  great  difficulty  in  catching.  The  Confederate 
States  suffered  nothing  in  this  respect,  because  they  had  no 
trade  to  be  attacked.  The  arm  used  against  them  was  that  of 
blockade.  There  are  many  reasons  which  render  the  maritime 
trade  of  Great  Britain  the  most  vulnerable,  as  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  indeed  because  it  is  the  largest ;  and  were 
onr  navy  of  ten  times  the  strength  and  numbers  it  is,  onr  trade 
would  still  be  the  most  vulnerable.  An  Australian  shepherd 
who  has  100,000  sheep,  cannot  protect  them  from  accidents 
when  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country  by  keeping 
a  large  number  of  watch  dogs;  and  however  great  the  power 
of  the  British  navy  may  be,  it  is  impossible  that  500  or  even 
1000  ships  of  war  should  protect  trading  vessels  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  No  other  country  has  the  same  amount  of 
foreign  trade,  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  no  other  country 
attaches  the  same  degree  of  importance  to  it.  Those  States 
which  adhere  closely  to  the  prohibitive  or  protective  system 
positively  discourse  foreign  trade.  They  base  their  pros- 
l«rity  on  the  internal  exchange  of  their  own  commodities. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  owe  the  enormous  developmeut  of  the 
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'wealth  of  this  couBtry  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  tlie 
ahnost  unlimited  adoption  of  the  priodple  of  coQunerdal 
liberty  and  exemption  from  duties.  To  us,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  conununicatiouB  by 
sea  is  of  far  more  importance  than  to  any  other  nation.  A 
recent  writer  on  '  British  Trade '  in  •  Fraser'a  Magazine,'  who 
has  traced  with  care  the  aetonishing  and  rapid  growth  of  our 
commerce  and  shipping  in  the  last  forty  years,  informs  lu 
that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  England  in  1873  wis 
682,292,000/.,  of  which  371,290,0007.  were  imports  exclusive 
of  bullion.  Id  1840  we  had  only  9,610  vessels  eugaged  in 
the  home  and  foreign  ocean  trade  with  a  capacity  of  720,000 
tons.  In  1874  that  total  had  risen  to  20,900  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  5,900,000  tons.  If  we  were  to  go  back 
sixty  years,  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  mg- 
mentation  would  be  at  least  tenfold :  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies.  This  vast  exchange 
of  commodities,  on  many  of  which  we  depend  for  existence,  it 
at  once  our  chief  strength  and  our  vulnerable  point.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open  is  in  oni 
favour ;  everything  that  tends  to  close  them  is  a  national  injury. 
No  other  State  is  in  this  peculiar  position,  because  all  other 
States  have  open  communications  by  land  as  well  as  by  ses, 
and  are  less  dependent  than  Great  Britain  on  foreign  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material.  All  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  maritime ;  in  other  words,  everything 
must  be  imported  to  and  exported  from  these  islands  by  sea, 
and  therefore  made  subject  to  the  laws,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  maritime  warfare.  The  States  of  the  continent  w 
£uiope  are  all  now  placed  in  easy  commuoicatiou  with  each 
other  and  wiUi  neutral  ports  by  a  network  of  railroads.  The 
internal  lines  of  conmiunication  are  complete ;  to  them,  there* 
fore,  the  external  or  maritime  lines  of  communicatioa  are  be- 
come  of  secondary  importance.  Even  in  the  eventof  agenenl 
war,  if  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  maintained  that 
neutrality,  the  port£  of  those  countries  would  become  the 
continental  depots  for  the  produce  of  the  globe.  This  same 
cause  has  materially  diminished  the  utility  of  the  right  of 
blockade,  as  a  means  of  crippling  the  trade  of  an  enemy.  The 
blockade  of  military  ports  may  be  iiseful  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  vessels  of  war  and  to  intercept  contraband  of  war.  But  the 
blockade  even  of  great  inlets  like  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  or  the 
Seine,  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  course  of 
trade  to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Maes.  In  1854  we  blockaded  the 
Baltic  coast  of  Bnssia,  but  her  produce  was  exported  just  u 
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freely  from  the  PrusBian  port  of  MemeL  Naval  operations 
can  never  destroy  or  materially  check  the  commerce  of  those 
States,  ^rhose  trade  is  not  maritime  but  territorial. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Kussiaii  War  the  French  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  revival 
of  the  old  system  of  commercial  warfare,  by  which  the  produce 
of  an  enemy's  territories  was  strictly  excluded,  certificates  of 
origin  were  required  to  attest  what  was  called  the  '  innocence ' 
of  cat^oes,  and  licences  were  granted  to  allow  the  partial  in- 
troduction of  so  much  of  this  produce  (of  course  at  an  enhanced 
price)  as  might  be  necessary.  These  antiquated  notions  were 
no  doubt' a  lingering  remnant  of  the  policy  which  diciated  the 
'  Continental  System '  of  Bonaparte ;  hut  we  ourselves  were  not 
free  from  them,  for  by  our  own  law  '  trading  with  the  enemy  ' 
was  regarded  as  a  wrongful  act,  which  had  some  penal  conse- 
qaences.  These  questions  were  referred  in  1854  to  the  con- 
aeration  of  a  Committee  of  the  PHvy  Council,  of  which  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Lord  Kingsdown  were  the  most  distinguished 
members ;  and  by  the  advice  of  that  body  all  attempts  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  produce  of  the  enemy  or  on  his  indirect 
trade  were  abandoned.  The  French  Government  yielded  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  employed,  and  gave  up  tiieir  certi- 
ficates of  origin  and  their  licences.  For  it  was  apparent  that 
this  restrictive  system  would  be  at  least  as  injurious  to  the 
belligerent  applying  it  as  to  the  enemy  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
applied.  Take  the  most  signal  example  of  the  kind — the  Con- 
tinental System  itself — can  it  be  doubted  that  it  occasioned 
even  more  suffering,  cmpoverisbment,  and  exasperation  to 
France  and  her  subject  nations  than  it  did  to  England  ?  Com- 
mercial warfare  was  carried  at  that  time  to  it£  extreme  legal 
limits  and  beyond  them.  It  was  the  cause  of  great  evils  to 
both  parties ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  had  any  effect  on  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  war,  except  by  the  intense  irritation  caused  by 
it  It  used  formerly  to  be  supposed  that  you  could  injure  the 
trade  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  or  even 
improve  your  own.  But  this  fallacy  has  now  been  totally 
exploded.  You  cannot  destroy  or  interrupt  one  of  the  factors 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  without  causing  a  general  perturba- 
tion and  injury ;  and  that  injury  must  be  most  severdy  felt  by 
Great  Britun,  because  her  mercantile  relations  with  foreign 
conntries  are  on  the  lai^est  scale,  and  she  is  more  dependent 
than  any  other  State  upon  them.  The  population  of  these 
idanda  could  not  exist  without  the  broadest  freedom  of  trade. 
It  is  no  use  to  disguise  or  overlook  a  fact  which  ia  notorions 
to  the  world.     We  are  dependent  on  maritime  trade  for  a 
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considerable  propordon  of  our  food,  for  com,  for  meat,  for  tet, 
and  for  vine.  We  are  dependent  on  maritime  trade  for  cotton, 
Bilk,  and  wool,  the  Btaple  of  our  textile  manufactiireE.  The 
only  mode  of  boBtility  which  would  be  seriously  alarming  to 
this  nation  would  be  a  combination  of  States  to  cut  off  our 
BupplieB  and  interrupt  our  communicationB.  Therefore,  we 
say,  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  both  in  war  aod 
peace,  are  essential  not  only  to  our  well-being  but  to  our  de- 
fence. The  maritime  strength,  which  is  our  trust  and  oui 
boast,  is  itself  nourished  by  the  prosperity  of  the  commumtj. 
Bngland  owes  her  saccesa  in  war  mainly  to  her  power  of  en- 
durance.  All  war  is  a  process  of  exhaustion.  The  belligerent 
who  is  exhausted  first  must  yield  to  the  enemy.  England 
cannot  expect  to  rival  the  armed  millions  of  Continental  Europe ; 
but  she  could  carry  on  war  until  they  found  their  anDed 
millions  an  intolerable  burden. 

The  essential  condition  of  her  endurance  and  her  power  is 
that  her  maritime  trade  should  not  be  seriously  interrupted 
and  impaired.  In  former  times  it  was  possible  for  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  England  to  sail  under  convoy.  The  number 
was  small.  The  sailing  vessels  were  similar  in  character. 
The  voyages  were  periodical.  But  all  that  is  changed. 
Where  are  you  to  find  convoys  for  20,000  ships  ?  The  whole 
earth  is  now  intersected  with  myriads  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation, like  the  movements  of  multitudes  of  men  across  in 
opening  in  a  lai^e  city.  Swift  steamers,  carrying  mails  and 
merchandise,  are  traversing  every  sea.  Whole  navies  would 
not  suffice  to  guard  and  protect  them  from  the  possibilitf 
of  attack.  The  material  difficulty  of  sailing  in  convoy  and 
defending  unarmed  ships  ia  greatly  increased,  as  has  receotlf 
been  pointed  out  in  the  daily  press,  by  steam  navigation,  uH 
by  the  power  of  tbi'owing  shell  from  small  vessels  at  l(H>g 
ranges.  A  mere  gun-boat — one  of  the  gadffiee  of  the  ocean- 
could,  with  a  single  heavy  gun,  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on 
a  fleet  of  thin-built  iron  steamers  uudet  convoy.  Sailing 
vessels  must  be  discarded  altc^ether,  for  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy  under  steam.  Moreover  every  part  of  the 
line  or  course  of  navigation  must  be  equally  protected,  u 
the  enemy  can  choose  the  point  most  favourable  to  his  own 
attack.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  on  the  importance 
to  this  country  of  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Suei 
Canal  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  passage  of  the  canal  would  itself 
become  useless  to  us,  unless  we  could  send  our  merchant  vessels 
in  safety  from  the  coast  of  England  to  the  port  of  Peluwnia. 
No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.     Such  a  voyage 
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most  be  extremely  daoRerouB  to  the  belligerent  Sag  of  any 
nation,  if,  for  example,  France  or  Italy  were  hostile  Powers. 
No  doubt  in  time  of  war  the  merchant  flag  of  any  belligerent 
Power  must  be  endangered  and  mnst  suffer,  whatever  be  the 
strength  of  that  Power ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  smallest  State  without  a  mercantile  marine  (lite  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America)  can  wage  war  with  disastroas 
effect  on  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  greatest  naval  Power. 
But  as,  for  the  time,  the  unarmed  navigating  ships  of  a  belli- 
gerent must  suffer,  and  can  only  sail  under  high  rates  of 
war  insurance,  which  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
competing  neutral,  we  do  not  besitote  to  express  our  convic- 
tion that  in  such  an  event  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
sdvantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  this  countiy  that  her 
trade  should  be  carried  on  under  the  neutral  flag.  Protection 
to  the  neutral  flag  means  protection  to  the  general  interests 
of  commerce ;  and  without  the  neutral  flag  we  very  much 
question  whether  maritime  commerce  can  now  be  carried  on 
St  all  in  time  of  war. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  reason  from  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  irom  1805  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  when,  by  the  successive  destruction  of  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  fleets,  England  found  herself  literally  mistress  of 
the  seas.  That  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  can  no  more  occur  again  than  the  French  Empire 
under  the  first  Napoleon.  The  United  States  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  were  scarcelv 
known,  or  not  known  at  all,  as  maritime  Foweis.  But  if 
England  were  ae  omnipotent  on  the  seas  as  she  was  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  we  shonld  not  the  less  contend  that  • 
the  true  policy  for  her  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  injury  she  could  inflict  by  the  most  vigorous 
application  of '  ancient  belligerent  rights '  to  any  foreign  belli- 
gerent and  to  the  neutrals  of  the  world  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  injury  which  the  same  principles  would  inflict  upon 
herself.  The  old  system  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  of  which 
the  keener  blade  is  directed  against  our  own  commerce ;  and 
if  the  rights  of  war  were  carried  to  the  furthest  length,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  sweep  every  belligerent  and  every  neutral 
irom  the  seas,  the  result  would  be  to  none  so  fatal  and  so 
ruinous  as  to  ourselves. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  R.  Phillunore  in  opposing 
the  change  of  1856  is  that  it  will  tend  to  prolog  wars,  by 
leaving  the  commercial  resources  of  the  hostile  Powers  un- 
touch^   Bat  to  this  we  reply  that    it  is  the  interest  of 
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England  to  prolong  a  war,  if  unhappily  she  is  engaged  in  one, 
until  she  has  accompliehcd  the  object  of  It  and  reduced  the 
enemy  to  terms.  She  has  not  the  vast  armies  or  material  of 
war  of  foreign  Powers.  She  lives  on  a  peace  establishment, 
if,  indeed,  auch  a  thing  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  Europe. 
It  is  proverbial  that  it  takes  this  country  some  time  to  pat 
forth  all  her  strength.  Provided  her  internal  resources  fiul 
not,  and  they  are  to  a  gi-eat  extent  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  security  of  her  maritime  trade,  we  have  not  the  slight«it 
reason  to  fear  the  result.  The  railroad  system  of  the  Contiinait 
affords  to  European  belligerents  unrestricted  communicatiras 
by  land  through  neutral  territory.  That  is  an  advantage  b> 
them  which  can  only  be  compensated  to  Great  Britain  by  un- 
restricted communication  by  sea  under  the  neutral  flag. 

To  this  country,  having  by  far  the  largest  number  of  vessels 
on  the  ocean,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  if  piivate 
propei'ty  and  private  vessels  were  not  liable  to  capture  at  all ; 
but  that  is  a  concession  which  has  not  been  made ;  it  ioaat 
no  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  though  this  prin^ple 
has  been  advanced  by  the  United  States  of  Americo,  it  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

These  are,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  moved  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Ministry,  of  which 
he  was  the  organ  and  rispresentative  at  the  Congress  of  1856, 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  We  have 
briefly  repeated  these  arguments  at  the  present  time,  becauie 
a  new  generation  of  politicians  has  now  come  to  life  who  are 
less  familiar  with  the  question  than  the  illustrious  statesmeD 
who  then  held  office  in  England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  tJieo 
..  at  the  bead  of  affairs,  a  Minister  certainly  not  second  to  mj 
in  his  patriotic  zeal  for  the  belligerent  rights  of  England,  ana 
it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon  acted 
on  a  question  of  such  moment,  though  it  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Congress  and  was  not  contemplated  by 
his  original  instructions,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  his  colleagues.  The  British  Government  proceeded 
with  due  deliberation  and  foresight.  They  thought  that  the 
moment  at  which  peace  was  restored  between  the  great  Powers 
and  England  was  victorious  was  a  favourable  occaaou  to 
settle  dbputed  points  in  the  law  and  practice  of  maritime 
nations,  when  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  we  were  yielding 
to  intimidation.  They  knew  that  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak 
of  another  war,  we  must  either  agree,  as  we  had  done  in  1854, 
to  waive  the  ancient  belligerent  right  of  the  seizare  of  enemy's 
property  in  neutral  vessels,  or  be  prepared  to  convert  every 
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neutral  maritime  Power  into  a  foe  ;  and  if  this  was  a  concession 
on  our  part,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing, which  had  been  regarded  as  a  weapon  peculiarly  available 
to  weaker  Powers  against  ourselves.  Lastly,  they  were  con- 
rinoed  that  even  if  these  ancient  belligerent  rights  bad  been 
of  a  nature  to  be  asserted  and  used  without  imminent  danger 
to  ourselves,  they  were  rather  mischievous  than  advantageous 
to  the  most  commercial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
that  they  would  tend  in  the  event  of  war  to  lessen  and  weaken 
our  own  resources  far  more  than  they  could  injure  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy.  Had  the  decision  of  the  Government 
been  attacked  with  more  vigour  than  it  was,  these  arguments 
in  defence  of  the  measure  would  doubtlesa  have  been  more 
fnlly  stated ;  but,  as  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  admits,  the  debate 
on  the  question  languished  for  want  of  assailants,  and  Parlia- 
ment almost  tacitly  acceded  to  the  Declaration.  At  a  much 
later  period,  and  indeed  quite  recently,  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  has  been  more  actively  impugned;  but  the  attacks 
upon  it  have  been  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  exaggerated 
and  confused  notions  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  much 
of  them  is  real.  To  suppose  that  the  naval  strength  of  Britmn 
is  seriously  impaired  by  relinquishing  one  obnoxious  mode  of 
pursuing  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  in  neutral  ships — or 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  naval  strength  of  Britain  consists 
at  ^1  in  making  war  upon  that  commerce  to  which  she  owes 
her  own  subsistonce — appears  to  us  to  be  an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  We  beheve  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  politic,  both  as  regards  our 
relations  with  foreign  States  and  our  own  interests.  We  are 
confident  that  this  country  can  never  repudiate  them  as  long 
as  they  are  respected  by  others ;  and  should  we  be  engaged  in 
war  with  any  foreign  Power,  we  are  equally  confident  that  the 
naval  power  of  Britain  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  leifsened 
or  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  principles  accepted  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  in  harmony  with  the  changes  and  progressive 
spirit  of  our  times. 
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rriHE  world  looks  with  natural  suspicion  upoii  the  reputatioa 
of  a  man  equally  illuetriouB  for  genius  aud  for  virtue.  la 
its  daily  experience  it  does  not  find  the  greatest  atateemea 
especially  immaculate,  the  greatest  poets  free  from  sordid  aaxm, 
and  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  exaggerated  statements  the  exist- 
ence of  such  lusus  natura  in  former  ages.  In  many  nunde, 
the  semblance  of  partiality  in  a  recorded  verdict  is  sufficient  to 
create  reaction,  and  predisposes  them  indifferently  to  ostraose 
an  Aristides  or  rehabilitate  a  Henry  VIII.  and  a  Bobespierre. 
But  there  are  a  few  exceptional  reputations  that  have  not  thus 
tempted  the  impeachment  of  posterity,  and  have  withstood 
successfully  '  the  fiei'ce  light '  of  anUquarian  research  which 
has  discovered  blemishes  on  escutcheons  long  thought  to  be 
spotless.  The  immunity  enjoyed  by  those  of  whom  we  speik 
is  probably  due  to  their  abounding  and  transparent  humsuity. 
They  have  never  assumed  to  be  faultless,  but)  in  a  better  sense 
dion  lago's,  carried  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  '  for  daws 
*  to  peck  at.'  The  good  in  them  has  so  plainly  exceeded  the 
evil  that  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  their  contemporaries  does 
not  seem  unreal,  and  they  have  been  enshrined  in  the  national 
Walhalla  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.    Among  such  para- 

fons  Englishmen  almost  unanimously  have  numbered  Sir  Philip 
idney.  Repeated  biographies  of  mm  have  appeared,  all  more 
or  less  marked  by  research,  two  of  recent  date  being  compiled 
firom  the  ample  materials  in  our  public  archives.  Xothing  of 
importance  is  henceforth  likely  to  be  discovered  respecting  his 
life  or  character,  and  the  poet's  prophecy  as  to  the  fame  of  a 
modem  hero  may  be  applied  with  still  greater  confidence  to 
his; — 

'  Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed.' 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  representative  (^  ft 
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kni^tly  hoase,  which  traced  its  descent  from  a  chamberlain  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Philip  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1554,  at  Penshurst  Hall,  in  Kent,  which,  pleasantly 
emparked  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  still  remains  the  family 
Beat.  Aa  the  playmate,  friend,  and  ambassador  of  Edward  VI., 
a  firm  Protestant,  and  Bou-in-law  of  the  attainted  Duke  of  . 
Northumberland,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  could  scarcely  expect  to 
retain  the  favour  of  such  a  monarch  as  Mary  Tudor.  It 
speaks  as  highly  for  her  wisdom  as  for  his  integrity  and 
loyalty  that  he  continued  throughout  her  reign  to  escape  mo- 
lestation on  account  of  hig  faith,  and  to  discharge  important 
functions  of  state.  Philip  II,  endorsed  the  goodwill  of  big 
coDsort  so  far  as  to  bestow  his  name  upon  the  Sidneys'  heir, 
little  foreseeing  that  the  object  of  this  honour  was  destined  to 
prove,  till  deaUi,  his  moat  determined  opponent 

No  records  of  the  boy's  precocity  are  extant  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  1564,  when  Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  retained  in 
his  honours  by  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  deputed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Wales,  entered  him  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Shrewsbury,  within  easy  reach  of  his  seat  of  govemoieDt  at 
Ludlow  Castle.  On  the  same  day  was  entered  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  boy's  playfellow,  the  man's  com- 
panion and  biographer,  who  wrote  as  his  own  best  epitaph  that 
he  was  'the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  To  him  we  owe 
a  significant  notice  of  Philip's  pupilage,  as  having  been 
marked  by  rare  quickness  of  apprehension  and  gravity  of 
manner.  The  youth's  temporary  delicacy  of  health  is  attested 
by  a  special  licence  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  which  was  procnred 
for  him  a  few  years  later  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
His  progress  in  study  at  the  age  of  twelve  appears  from  the 
receipt  of  a  Latin  and  a  French  letter,  acknowledged  in  his 
father's  reply,  dated  l.'>66.  Kead  beside  the  record  of  the 
son's  life,  the  father's  counsels  have  the  semhlaDce  of  pro- 
phecy : — 

'  Be  courteous  of  gesture  and  a&itble  unto  oil  men.  ...  Be  modest 
in  each  assembly,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  maiden- 
tike  BbamefacednesB  than  of  your  sad  friends  for  pert  boldness.  .  .  . 
Tell  no  untruth ;  no,  not  in  trifles  .  .  .  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
KproBch  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar.  .  .  .  Remember, 
my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of  by  your  mother's  aide, 
and  think  that  only  by  a  virtuous  life  and  good  actions  you  may  be  an 
ornament  to  that  illustrious  family.  .  .  .  Farewell ;  your  mouier  and 
I  Knd  you  our  blessings,  and  Almighty  God  grant  you  His  ;  nouriah 
Jon  with  His  fear,  govern  you  with  His  grace,  and  malce  you  a  good 
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•amnt  to  your  prince  and  country.     Your  loring  &ther,  so  long  u 
you  remain  in  the  fear  of  God, 

H.    SlDSET.' 

A  few  lines  are  added  by  Lady  Maryt  '  in  the  skirts  of 
'  my  lord's  letter,'  admonishing  her  '  little  Philip  *  daily  and 
many  times  a  day  to  study  his  father's  precepts.  In  their 
tone  of  grave,  tender  affection  these  lines  breathe  very  fra- 
grantly of  the  Elizabethan  home  which  was  the  cradle  of  an 
heroic  nature. 

In  1568  Philip  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  his 
tutor  being  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  on  whose  tombstone  that 
distinction  is  proudly  commemorated.  A  passage  of  lope  with 
Hichard  Carew  (the  future  author  of  the  'Survey  of  Cornwall'), 
wherein  the  victory  was  awarded  to  young  Sidney,  is  the  only 
chronicled  event  of  his  career  at  Oxford.  At  Cambridge, 
where  he  afterwards  graduated,  he  was  noted,  as  Fuller  tdls 
us,  for  intellectual  aptitude  and  purity  of  morals. 

In  May,  1572,  a  licence  was  obtained  for  him  to  travel 
abroad  for  two  years  with  a  retinue  of  three  servants  and  four 
horses.  During  the  summer  he  set  out  on  the  '  grand  toar,' 
attaching  himself  to  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  had 
just  been  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  French 
Court,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the  eligibility  of  the 
Due  d'Alencon,  younger  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  as  a  husband 
for  Elizabetn,  He  was  not  yet  eighteen.  Sidney  embarked 
early  upon  that  stormy  sea  of  theological  politics  wherein  he 
was  destined  to  figure  so  gloriously.  France,  at  the  moment 
of  bis  arrival,  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  shock, 
and  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  a  shock  yet  more  severe.  The 
long  contest  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had  just 
been  terminated  by  the  hollow  treaty  of  St.  Germain.  A 
great  tr^edy  had  been  ])rojected  by  the  former  party,  for  the 

fireparation  of  which  a  breathing-space  was  requisite.  Pre- 
munary  steps  were  taken  to  lull  suspicion.  In  pledge  of  re- 
conciliation, the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the 
young  King  had  invited  to  Court  Jeanne  Queen  of  Navarre, 
ner  son  Henry,  her  nephew  Cond^,  and  o^er  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  The  good  Jeanne  died  shortly  after  her 
arrival,  but  her  funeral  knell  was  drowned  in  the  cMme  that 
proclamed  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Charles.  The  arriv^  of  the  English  embassy  at  this  jnno- 
tnre  afforded  a  new  pretext  for  doius  honour  to  the  whole 
Protestant  communion  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, and  Sidney  was  selected  as  the  recipient.  A  fortnight 
after  he  had  been  presented  at  Court,  the  King  appointed  him 
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s  gentlemsD  of  the  bedcliamber.  The  duties  attaching  to  this 
poet  brought  him  into  contact  witli  the  bridegroom  and  his 
fnend  and  secretary,  Dupleseis  Momay,  with  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  maintained  a  pereonal  friendship.  Ten  days  later, 
the  denouement  of  the  tragedy  was  ushered  in  at  dawn  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24)  by  the  bell  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois.  It  gave  the  signal  to  bands  of  Catholic  shairi- 
shooters,  who  in  ail  parts  of  the  city  entered  the  houses  of  the 
sleeping  Huguenots,  dragged  men,  women,  and  children  into 
the  street,  and  rained  bullets  upon  their  defenceless  bodies. 
The  list  of  victims  in  Paris  alone  numbered  5,000. 

Whether  by  sufferance  or  good  fortune,  Sidney  escaped  the 
late  of  his  co-religionists,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Francis  Watsingham,  the  resident  English  Alinister  at 
Paris.  When  news  of  the  massacre  reached  England,  Leices- 
ter, fearful  for  his  nephew's  safety,  sent  off  a  message  urging 
his  immediate  return,  but  Philip  had  either  left  Paris  before  it 
arrived,  or,  not  sharing  his  uncle's  alarm,  preferred  to  pursue 
his  journey.  He  did  not  run  the  risk  of  remaining  in  France, 
which  became  the  theatre  of  renewed  warfare,  but  made  his 
next  sojourn  at  Frankfort.  Here,  in  the  house  of  the  printer 
Wechel,  he  became  acquainted  with  another  Protestant  refugee, 
the  Saxon  diplomatist,  Hubert  Languet,  illustrious  for  bis 
virtue,  his  learning,  and  his  enlightened  views  of  theology  and 
politics.  With  this  s^e,  a  man  of  thrioe  his  years,  Sidney 
entered  into  an  almost  filial  relationship.  Languet,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  public  career,  had  mixed  with  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  rank,  regarded  this  boy  of  eighteen  with 
unqualified  admiration,  discerning  indications  of  a  capability 
which  need  fear  exclusion  from  no  avenues  of  ambition.  The 
olose  intimacy  thus  established  enabled  the  elder  without  pre- 
sumption to  undertake  the  whole  direction  of  the  younger's 
education.  It  is  carious  to  remark  how  closely  Sidney  followed 
his  friend's  counsel,  not  excepting  its  least  palatable  restric- 
tions. Hia  gratitude  is  characteristically  expressed  in  one  of 
the  poems  introduced  into  the  '  Arcadia : ' — 

'  The  song  I  sang  old  Lan;^et  had  me  taught.' 

Languet  having  received  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Vienna, 
Sidney  accompamed  him  thither.  At  this  '  metropolis  of 
'  Eastern  Europe,'  which,  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  Moslem 
a^ession,  had  become  the  central  seat  of  Christian  chivalry 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  remained  for  some  time,  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  equestrian  and  manual  exercises  then  held 
essential   features   of  a  gentieman's   education.     Amid  these 
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employments  be  found  opportunity  both  to  cultivate  his  litenuy 
taste  and  to  make  observations  upon  the  state  of  Continental 
politics.  The  deep  interest  which  he  already  felt  in  the  issue 
of  the  pending  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  Protestantism 
is  evident  in  the  letters  written  to  Languet  after  parting  from 
him  at  Vienna. 

From  thence  Sidney  proceeded  to  Venice.  Here,  amid  tlie 
freshly-blowing  creations  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese, 
the  stately  palaces  and  churches  of  Palladio,  and  the  laborions 

Sroduots  of  the  Aldine  press,  he  spent  a  season  of  profitable 
elight.  Both  here  and  at  Padua  he  actively  pursued  his  studies 
and  obtained  that  acquaintance  with  the  Ittuian  classics  to  which 
all  his  writings  testify.  With  many  of  the  distinguished  mes 
then  resident  at  Venice  he  was  personally  intimate,  and  at  the 
request  of  Languet  sat  to  Veronese  for  his  portrut  After  visl- 
ing  Milan  and  Genoa,  he  proceeded  to  Hungary  and  Poland. 
Returning  to  Vienna,  he  again  put  himself  under  the  guidance 
of  Languet,  and  after  a  visit  ta  Prague,  concluded  his  travels, 
arriving  home  in  June  1575.  According  to  the  present  svBtem 
of  education,  a  young  English  gentleman  would  still  be  in  the 
upper  form  of  Eton  or  Harrow  at  the  age  at  which  Sidney 
was  making  himself  a  name  in  Europe. 

From  several  extant  portraits  which  agree  with  the  state- 
ments  of  Aubrey,  Sidney's  personal  appearance  at  this  period 
may  he  pretty  accurately  sketched.  He  was  tall,  shapely  and 
muscular,  with  large  blue-grey  eyes,  a  long  aquiline  nose, 
hwr  of  a  dark  amber  tint,  and  full,  sensitive  lips,  the  slightly 
pensive  expression  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
jaw  and  chin.  Attracting  attention  by  its  dignity  and  beauty, 
such  an  exterior  was  no  unworthy  index  of  the  roan's  inner 
nature.  Great  intellectual  activity,  especially  of  the  imagina- 
tion,balanced  by  disciplined  habits  of  reflection  and  forethou^t; 
quick  emotions  and  warm  passions,  restr^ned  by  firm  con- 
scientious and  religious  convictions  ;  these,  when  we  regard  bis 
career  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  his  leading  characteristics.  A 
man  of  his  breeding  and  accomplishments  would  have  been 
popular  at  any  Court,  At  the  Court  of  such  a  queen  as  Eliza- 
beth, a  woman  in  her  prime,  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
mental  power  and  personal  comeliness,  he  was  doubly  welcome. 
He  was  soon  installed  into  that  place  in  her  regard  which  he 
never  lost.  Not  aspiring  to  the  dangerous  position  of  chief  fs- 
vonrite  or  the  tender  intimacy  enjoyed  by  Leicester  or  Hatton, 
he  was  satisfied  with  that  footing  of  graceful  familiarify  'n^ch 
could  be  sustained  with  honour  alike  to  Bovereign  and  subject, 
and  which  it  had  been  well  for  Elizabeth's  reputation  bad  she 
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never  Buffered  any  to  transcend.  Thoagh  ordJoarily  lavish  of 
endearments  if  of  nothing  more  TaluRble,  she  bestowed  upon 
him  no  more  affectionate  tokens  than  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  ex- 
change for  a  copy  of  verses,  and  the  appellation  of  '  my 
'  Ph^p,'  in  contraoistinctioa  to  his  namesake,  Mary's  Philip. 
The  return  which  he  made  for  them  took  the  shape  of  costly 
New-year's  gifts — a  '  smock  of  cambric  wrought  with  black 
'  work,'  ruffs  interlaced  and  set '  with  spangles  weighing  four 
'  ounces,'  and  similar  offerings  which  the  ffuhion  of  the  time  ' 
demanded  of  all  favourites.  In  their  public  relations  he  main- 
tained an  even  balance  between  honour  and  fortune,  not  forget- 
ting that  he  was  an  Engliahman  £rst,  a  courtier  af^rwards. 
Of  his  ability  the  Queen  made  an  early  acknowledgment  by 
accrediting  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  Vienna.  His  ostensible  mission  was  to  con- 
dole with  the  new  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  upon  the  loss  of  his 
father  Maximilian,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accesuon  ; 
but  before  undertaking  this  formal  duty,  Sidney  stipulated 
for  credentials  which  would  enable  him  to  use  tiie  opportunity 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  cause.  A  glance  towards 
the '  burning  question '  of  European  politics  at  this  period  will 
sufficiently  explain  his  object 

Spain,  represented  by  the  most  formidable  of  tyrants  and 
despicable  of  men,  Philip  II,,  then  possessed  a  power  which, 
armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  wielded  by  the 
subtlety  of  Granvelle  and  the  ferocity  of  Alva,  offered  a  per- 
petual menace  to  every  free  State.  In  her  oi^anised  con- 
spiracy against  liberty  of  conscience  all  over  the  world  she  was 
warmly  supported  by  France  under  the  dominion  of  the 
League.  Already  the  Spanish  King's  attempt  to  force  the 
Inquisition  upon  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  bad  well-nigh 
proved  successful ;  the  gallant  burghers  having  still  to  waide 
through  a  sea  of  fire  and  blood  before  the  shore  of  freedom  was 
gained.  If  they  eventually  succumbed,  the  remaining  countries 
of  Europe  which  upheld  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
could  expect  no  better  fate.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
deep  moment  to  ascertfun  the  leanings  of  a  neutral  Power  so 
important  as  Germany,  Whether  the  new  Emperor,  who  had 
been  educated  in  Spain  and  was  the  King's  presumptive  heir, 
was  disposed  to  abet  or  to  hinder  his  schemes,  and  how  far  the 
co-operation  of  the  minor  Protestant  States,  few  in  number 
and  divided  hy  jealousies,  might  be  relied  upon  in  the  event 
of  war,  were  questions  the  propounding  of  which  to  uncertain 
ears  demanded  a  shrewd  and  skilful  tongue.  In  entrusting 
one  so  young  as  Sidney  with  this  delicate  mismon,  Elizabeth 
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and  her  nunisters  were  doubtless  actuated  not  onl^  \>y  their 
knowledge  of  his  sympatliiea,  but  by  the  impression  he  had 
already  produced  of  an  ability  to  justify  confidence. 

Accompanied  by  a  suitable  retinue,  whicb  included  his 
friend  Fulke  Greville,  the  Ambassador  proceeded  to  Yienna  in 
February  1577.  His  &ank  but  deftly-woven  expressions  of 
regret,  rejoicing,  hope,  and  warning  met  with  as  satisfactory  a 
response  as  perhiq)s  could  be  expected  from  a  monarch  so 
pohtically  embarrassed  and  pereonally  weak-spirited  as  Kudolph. 
A  similar  mission  to  the  Princes  Lewis  and  Casimir,  sonB  of 
the  late  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  more  successfuUj 
accomplished.  The  brothers,  whose  natural  alliance  had  been 
sundered  by  differences  of  belief,  the  elder  being  a  strict 
Lutheran,  the  younger  a  staunch  Calvinist,  were  induced  by 
Sidney's  good  offices  to  become  reconciled,  and  a  pledge  of 
active  help  against  Spain  was  obtained  from  Prince  Caaunir. 
The  ambassador  next  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  the 
Netherlands,  which,  guided  by  the  dexterous  patriotism  of 
William  of  Oi-ange,  had  recently  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  sealed  its  rel^oua  and  political  independence  by  the 
Union  of  Ghent.  To  him  as  its  Stadtholder,  then  resident  at 
Delfl,  Sidney  was  accredited.  Elizabeth's  temporising  policy 
was  at  this  time  favourable  to  the  Netherlands,  and  her 
support,  moral  if  not  material,  at  such  a  crisis  was  invaluable 
to  them.  William's  reception  of  Sidney  was  worthy  of  both. 
The  acute  statesman,  so  unimpassive  and  self-conscious,  vu 
not  slow  to  perceive  or  allow  the  ability  of  his  visitor.  '  I  will 
'  pledge  my  credit,'  was  his  message  to  the  Queen,  a  year  or 
two  later,  *  that  your  Majesty  hath  in  Mr.  Sidney  one  of  the 
'  ripest  and  richest  connsellors  of  state  that  hve  in  Europe.'* 
A  similar  tribute  of  admiration,  the  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
reluctance,  was  rendered  by  William's  skilful  antagonist,  Don 
Jnan  of  Austria,  the  Spamah  representative  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  whom  Sidney  had  an  interview  at  Brussels. 

The  Envoy's  official  letters  to  Walsingham,  conveying  the 
results  of  his  mission,  are  state-papers  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
evincing  the  writer's  breadth  of  political  view  and  insight  into 
character.  He  returned  to  England  in  June  1577,  and  re- 
sumed his  place  at  Court,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  by 

*  Fulke  Greville,  who  iras  the  bearer  of  this  mesBsge,  forbore  to 
deliver  it  by  the  ajroresa  desire  of  Sidney,  who,  with  equal  modesty 
and  prudence,  preferred  that  any  recognition  of  his  merits  shonld 
rather  proceed  from  the  observation  of  his  own  sovereign  than  be 
bronght  to  her  notice  by  another. 
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EUzabeth  to  die  post  of  cup-bearer,  which  retuned  him  near 
her  person  and  Decessitated  hia  &ccompanTii>g  her  freqaeot 
chaDges  of  residence.  The  life  of  a  profesBionu  courtier,  con- 
demned to  a  tedioQs  rontiDe  of  ceremonial,  and  to  the  impute 
tion  (rf  beii^  a  medium  of  ante-chamber  gossip  and  back-stair 
intrigue,  is  about  the  last  that  we  can  conceive  Philip  Sidney 
desirous  of  leading.  Hie  correspondence  with  Langaet  attests 
how  irksome  was  this  monotony  to  bts  eager  spirit.  His  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  Queen  at  this  period,  however,  was  of 
essential  importance  to  his  father,  whose  impartial  government 
as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  entailed  on  him  bitter  opposition 
iiom  the  poweHiil  nobles  over  whcnn-he  was  set  in  authority. 
Lons  aconstomed  to  exercise  almost  absolute  power,  they  ill 
brooked  a  just  control,  and  denied  his  right  to  impose  on  them 
any  share  of  the  taxation  which  was  assessed  upon  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  To  their  enmity,  and  the  tnrhnlence  of  the 
native  Irish,  which  he  had  firmly  and  gently  repressed,  were 
■dded  the  reproaches  of  the  EngUsh  settlers  in  the  Pale,  whom 
be  was  striving  to  protect.  Claiming  that  such  protection 
shonld  be  gratuitous,  they  refused  payment  of  a  tax  which  had 
been  immemorially  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Deputy's 
household  and  garrison.  His  decided  measures  to  enforce  this 
equitable  demand  brought  upon  bis  bead  a  torrent  of  invective. 
The  accusations  bruited  in  Dublin  found  their  way  to  London, 
and  there  gained  credence  from  persons  of  authority.  Philip's 
advocacy  of  his  father's  cause  was  gallant  and  skilful.  In  an 
elaborate  written  defence  he  disposed  of  all  the  charges 
uriatim,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  fame  of  the  accused 
without  offending  the  judges  or  exasperating  his  opponents. 
Bm^hley  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Lord  Deputy's  policy, 
and  Elizabeth,  who  had  construed  his  acts  unfavourably,  ex- 
pressed herself  convinced  of  her  mistake.  Philip's  successful 
diplomacy  on  this  occasion,  for  which  Sir  Henry's  gratitude 
was  warmly  expressed,  and  the  intimate  relations  into  which 
he  was  brought  with  Burghley,  Walsingbam,  Buckhurst, 
Enollys,  and  other  men  of  influence  at  Court,  made  his  presence 
there  increasingly  valuable.  It  was  the  same  sense  of  pantr- 
mount  duty  to  his  father's  interests  that  induced  him  in  the 
year  following  (1576)  to  decline  Prince  Casimir's  offer  <:£  a 
high  post  in  the  Bhenish  contingent,  which  was  about  to  join 
the  Prot«stant  army  in  the  Netherlands.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  which  he  was  thus  reluctantly  prevented  isaok 
activeW  .serving  continued  to  be  shown  in  his  correspondeace 
with  Langnet,  and  in  realous  advocacy  of  the  Hugucturt 
petitions  to  Elizabeth  for  help  against  the  Lei^ue. 
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Trifles  Berred  to  diversify  these  serious  occapations.  lo 
May  1578,  the  Queen's  visit  to  Wanstead  House,  in  Essex, 
where  Leicester  magnificently  entertained  her.^ave  rise  to 
Sidney's  first  literary  effort.  His  masque  of  '  The  Lady  of 
*  the  May '  was  written  in  her  honour  and  performed  in  her 
presence.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  piece  had  no  extra- 
ordinary merit.  A  tinge  of  grace  in  the  sentiment  and  of 
delicacy  in  the  humour  is  nevertheless,  peroeptihle  throughout 
Elizabeth,  who  is  made  the  arbiter  of  a  contest  between  two 
poetical  rustics,  a  shepherd  and  a  huntsman,  for  a  coy  nympb, 
IS  complimented  with  an  elegance  of  flattery  which  must  have 
favourably  contrasted,  even  to  so  indiscriminating  an  appetite, 
with  the  grossnesB  of  ordinary  court-bards.  A  mirthful  sketch 
of  a  vill^e-schqolmaster,  who  travesties  the  pedantic  fashion  of 
speech  then  recently  introduced,  to  which  the  work  of  Lyly, 
published  in  the  following  year,  has  given  the  name  of 
Euphuism,  is  the  real  '  hit '  of  the  masque.  In  the  abomi- 
nable Latin  ascribed  to  him  there  is  an  evident  toucli  of  boi- 
lesqae,  but  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  his  English  is  probably 
but  little. exaggerated : — 

'  I  am,  poleDtiauma  Domina,'  (Rhombus  thus  addresses  the  Queen) 
'  a  Hchoolmsster,  that  is  to  uy  a  pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  vened  io 
tha  disciplinating  of  the  juvenile  fry,  wherein,  to  my  laud  I  say  it,  I 
use  such  geometrical  proportion  as  neither  wanteth  mansnetude  dot 
HD  it  is  described 


"  Pareare  aubjeclot  et  debellire  tuperboi." 
Yet  bath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  virtues  protected  me  from  the 
contaminstinK  hands  of  these  plebeians ;  for  coming  tolummodo  to 
have  parted  their  aanguinolent  fray  tlie'y  yielded  me  no  more  rerei- 
ence  than  if  I  had  bepn  some  pecoritu  aainiu.  I,  even  I,  that  am, 
who  am  I  ?  Dixi :  Verhu»  sapiento  tatum  est.  But  what  aaid  thit 
Trojan  .^neas  when  he  sojourned  in  the  surging  eulka  of  the  aoi- 
iferouB  seas? 

"  HcEcolim  memonasM  juvehil." ' 

At  the  very  time  of  her  feigned  arbitration  in  an  action 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Love,  Elizabeth  was  herself  botli 
judge  and  subject  of  a  real  contest.  Among  the  many  is- 
pirants  to  her  band,  Francis  Due  d'Alen9on,  tnown  since  his 
brother  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Anjou, 
was  the  most  acceptable  to  herself,  the  least  welcome  to  the 
nation.  Towards  Leicester  and  Hatton  she  may  have  fdt 
more  tenderly,  and  given  more  substantial  tokens  of  affection, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  serioosly  contemplated  marrisge 
with  either.  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  her  intentions  re- 
garding all  other  claimaats  save  Anjou  alone.    Coy  and  capri- 
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dous  to  the  extreme,  she  as  repeatedly  coDsented  as  refused 
to  gratify  the  nation  by  marriage,  repeatedly  iDdicated  one  of 
the  candidates  as  the  object  of  her  choice,  repeatedly  trans- 
ferred the  marks  of  her  favour  to  another,  and  finally  rejected 
them  in  a  body.  For  Anjou  alone  she  manifested  an  incUtia.- 
tion  in  the  face  of  popular  opposition,  and  carried  it  so  far  as 
actually  to  take  up  the  pen  for  signing  the  marriage-contract. 
The  grounds  of  tne  public  dislike  to  '  Monsieur,'  as  the  Duke 
vas  called,  which  induced  her  at  the  last  moment  to  reject  his 
niit,  are  sufficiently  intelligible.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a 
Catholic,  half  Valob,  half  Medici,  wholly  false,  cruel,  and 
slsTish.  If  some  of  these  grounds  may  be  set  aside  as  ineular 
prejudices,  the  evidence  of  history  has  justified  the  cogency  of 
the  remainder.  Elizabeth  and  Protestant  England  had  a 
hsppy  escape  from  alliance  with  the  traitor  of  the  League  and 
Hoguenot  wars,  the  tyrant  of  the  confiding  Flemings. 

Persuaded  that  the  match  which  Elizabeth  had  in  prospect 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  public  interests  as  well  as  her 
own,  Sidney  ventured  to  use  the  advantages  afibrded  by  his 
social  position  and  private  intimacy  in  the  service  of  both. 
Ihough  he  acted  on  the  advice  of  counsellors  to  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  up,  it  was  not  a  little  daring  in  a  youth 
nntjtled,  comparatively  unprivileged  and  unseconded,  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  conveying  the  popular  sentiment  upon  sa 
delicate  a  question  to  a  high-spinted  woman  and  a  Tudot 
qaeen.  His  '  Remonstrance,'  if  originally  delivered  into  her 
own  hand,  soon  afterwards  became  public.  With  the  plainest 
candour  and  the  mildest  courtesy,  he  succinctly  expressed  and 
justified  the  chief  objections  to  her  marriage  with  the  Duke,, 
urging  the  imprudence  of  gaining  a  husband's  at  the  expense 
of  a  people's  love,  and  pointing  the  argument  with  an  illustra- 
lion  from  her  sister's  reign  that  must  have  penetrated  her- 
ntiiid  with  a  home-thrust.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
mndi  weight  the  Queen  attached  to  this  expression  of  opinion. 
In  questions  of  love,  logic  is  proverbially  put  out  of  court.. 
The  national  dieaflfection  could  not  be  disregarded  with  tm^ 
panity ;  but  not  for  some  time  longer  was  the  Duke's  eloquence- 
exhausted,  or  her  inclination  completely  mastered.  The  im- 
ntunity  from  censure  for  his  boldness  which  Sidney  enjoyed 
bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the  tact  and  temper  of  his  lan- 
gnage.  For  uttering  the  same  sentiments  in  coaner  words, 
John  Stubbs  and  William  Page  were  arrugned  for  libel  and 
punished  by  mutilation. 

A  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Bourne,  endeavours  to  show  that 
a  temporary  explosion  of  the  royal  displeasure,  necessitating 
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withdrawal  from  her  presence,  was  the  conseqneiice  of  SidDev'i 
daring.  The  evidence  for  iJiia,  however,  seems  very  slignt 
Lord  Brooke,  who,  as  Sidney's  intimate  friend,  most  akn 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  attributes  hu  retirement 
from  Court  to  a  private  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  by 
whom  a  few  months  before  he  had  been  grossly  insulted  at 
tennis.  This  peer  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
most  splendid  and  most  vicious  of  Elizabeth's  courtien.  A 
De  Yere,  proud  of  his  Norman  and  baronial  blood,  a  courtier 
rejoicing  in  the  hereditary  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  and 
the  acquired  possession  of  royal  favour,  he  doubtless  looked 
down  upon  Philip  Sidney  as  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  whose 
pretensions  to  consideration  on  the  score  of  talent  and  virtat 
were  quite  intolerable.  Sidney  had  good  reason  for  disHking 
him  before  any  personal  conflict  took  place  between  them. 
Oxford  was  the  husband  of  Burghley's  daughter  Anne,  vbo 
had  been  destined  for  Sidney  himself  when  they  were  botb 
children,  and  though  the  rupture  of  the  n^otiatiom  hid 
•caused  him  no  disappointment,  his  chivalric  spirit  must  have 
been  chafed  to  witness  the  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated 
hy  the  Earl.  The  Anjon  alliance,  moreover,  of  which  Sdner 
was  80  sturdy  an  opponent,  received  the  support  of  Oxfoitl 
who  owed  his  present  enjoyment  of  Elizabeth's  favour  to  At 
address  witli  which  he  flattered  her  inclination.  His  ont- 
r^eous  conduct  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  of  which  Lord 
Brooke  gives  a  full  account,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  kindle 
dislike  into  animosity. 

Sidney's  cool,  sarcastic  bearing  would  have  provoked  a  pas- 
sage of  arms,  had  not  the  Earl  hung  back  until  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  interfered,  and  the  Queen,  hearing  of  the  afhir, 
called  the  former  into  her  presence.  In  whiuiever  directioD 
her  personal  bias  may  have  leaned,  her  traditional  policy  was 
rigidly  aristocratic.  Her  language,  though  conciliatory,  ac- 
cordingly betrayed  a  tone  of  reprimand.  He  was  reminded 
that  inferiority  of  rank  involved  obligations  of  respect  which  it 
behoved  the  inferior  to  keep  in  constant  view.  His  dignified 
reply  was  that  he  held  snch  obligations  mutual,  forbid£ng 
the  superior  to  be  discourteous  and  the  inferior  tc  be  slarish. 
The  Queen,  if  unconvinced,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased. Feeling  fortified  by  her  support,  however,  the  Ev^ 
and  his  friends  contrived  to  render  the  Court  atmosphere  eo 
oppressive  that  Sidney  determined  to  withdraw.  Hia  presence 
there  for  a  while  was  scarcely  necessary  or  desirable.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  having  now  left  Ireland  and  returned  to  the 
Presidency  of  Wales,  had  less  occasion  for  hia  awrioeB.    Lei- 
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cester,  whose  secret  marriage  with  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Essex  had  just  come  to  the  Queeu's  earn,  was  temporarily 
in  disgrace,  and  as  his  uncle's  heir  presumptire,  Philip  might 
naturally  expect  a  share  of  the  royal  frown. 

Wilton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pembroke,  the  husband  of  hia 
beloved  and  gitled  sister  Mary,  was  his  place  of  retirement. 
Aubrey  has  preserved  a  memorial  of  Sidney's  fondness  for  this 
fascinating  retreat ;  how  he  would  spend  some  days  in  hunt- 
ing over  Uie  Wiltshire  downs,  often  cnecking  his  horse  to  note 
a  nigitiye  thought  on  his  tablets ;  at  other  times  sit  musing  for 
hours  upon  a  hill  crowaed  with  the  romantic  ruins  of  iTy- 
charch,  commanding  a  view  of  Clarendon  Forest  and  the  sealike 
[dain  of  Salisbury.  The  immediate  fruit  of  his  leisure  was 
the '  Arcadia.' 

Early  readings  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  classics 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  Sannazaro  and  Montemayor> 
supplied  him  with  a  form  in  which  his  fancy  could  freely  de- 
velope  itself.  If  the  product  appear  to  modem  readers  some- 
what tedious  and  stilted,  it  may  be  fairly  ursed  that  alterations 
in  the  aspect  of  society  and  the  standard  of  taste  have  ren- 
ilered  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits  scarcely  possible.  In  ao 
ige  when  feudalism  though  languishing  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, and  its  incidents  of  chivalric  enterprise  and  physical 
prowess  were  newly  resuscitated,  when  Nature  was  still  a 
iairy-land,  history  a  chronicle  of  traditions,  and  travel  a  reve- 
lation of  marveU,  an  author  might  weave  without  effort,  and 
his  readers  accept  without  surprise,  a  narrative  of  knight- 
errantry  and  pastoral  innocence  such  as  in  our  own  day  would 
excite  ridicule  for  its  artificiality.  The  praises  of  Spenser, 
Milton,  Cowley  and  Waller  among  men  of^  genius  and  letters, 
uid  the  number  of  editions  demanded  by  the  public  for 
two  centuries,  attest  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  formerly 
prevailed  respecting  the  *  Arcadia,'  At  the  present  day  it  may 
be  read  with  curiosity  rather  than  with  pleasure.  The  most 
<U8paraging  of  its  modern  critics,  however,  cannot  estimate  the 
work  less  highly  than  did  the  author  himself.  Having  com- 
posed it  with  no  intention  of  publication,  but  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  sister  Lady  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  sent  the  loose 
sheets  as  they  were  written,  he  left  directions  on  his  death-bed 
that  it  should  be  destroyed.  The  extraordinary  esteem  in 
which  his  memory  was  held  induced  her  to  disregard  this  re- 
quest, and  the  work  was  published  as  '  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
'  brake's  Arcadia,'  in  1590.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  having 
heard  that  Sidney  contemplated  moulding  it  into  a  romance 
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on  the  Arthnrian  legends,  bat  it  h  difficult  to  see  how  tUi 
could  have  been  effected  with  the  existing  materiaJa. 

It  would  probably  be  a  thankless  task  to  unravel  for  modem 
readers  the  elaborate  scheme  of  the  'Arcadia.'  It  narrates 
the  fortuDOH  of  two  young  princes  and  boaom-ftiends  nuntd 
Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  who,  having  been  separated  on  i 
journey,  after  sundry  perilfi  by  land  and  sea  are  reunited  in 
Arcadia,  where  they  penetrate  the  retreat  in  which  the  King's 
daughters  have  been  sequestered,  and  win  their  affectioiti. 
The  difficulties,  plota,  and  counterplots  consequent  upon  this 
adventure  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the.  book.  The  treit- 
ment  of  such  a  subject  admits  of  the  utmost  license,  of  vhicb 
Sidney  unsparingly  avails  himself.  The  reader  is  presentti} 
with  an  historic  medley  wherein  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
classical  and  medisevat  times  intermingle  with  apparent  hu- 
mony.  The  'Faery  Queene'  of  Spenser  and  'the  Princess' 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  are  approximate  literary  parallels.  Though 
not  boasting  a  definite  moral  purpose,  the  '  Arcadia '  is  not  less 
refined  in  tone  than  the  former  of  these  fictions.  Judged  by 
the  standard  of  contemporary  purity  it  takes  a  very  hi^ 
place.  In  style  it  is  curiously  unequal ;  some  passages  b^^ 
remarkable  for  vigour  and  grace  of  expression ;  others  marrw 
by  involution  and  diffuseness,  with  a  perceptible  flavour  of  the 
very  pedantry  that  was  satirized  in  '  the  Lady  of  the  May.' 
Allowance  being  made  for  the  quaintness  peculiar  to  the 
writer's  age,  the  intrinsic  charm  of  such  a  passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  describes  the  first  aspect  of  Arcama,  would  in 
any  age  be  secure  of  admiration : — 

'  The  third  day  after,  in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  rows 
and  violets  on  the  heavenly  floor  ugainet  the  rising  of  the  aim,  tbe;r 
went  on  their  journey.  There  were  hilli  which  gamJBhed  their  prond 
heights  with  stately  trees;  humble  TillageB  whose  base  estate  seemed 
comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers;  meadows  enamelled 
with  al!  sorts  of  eye-pleaaing  flowem,  and  thickets  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  ivere  witnessed  so  too  by  tho  cheerful  dispo- 
ritioD  of  many  well-tuned  birds ;  ench  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feed- 
ing with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratory 
craved  the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping  aa  though  he 
should  never  be  old,  there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  withal 
singing,  and  it  xeemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her  handa  to  work,  and 
her  bands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music' 

The  following  scattered  sentences  are  pregnant  with  the 
fine  moral  sense  which  may  be  discerned  in  all  Sidney's 
writings : — 

'  There  is  no  man  suddenly  either  excellently  good  or  extremely  evil, 
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but  grows  either  as  he  holds  himself  up  in  virtue,  or  lets  himself  slide 
tOTicioosnees.* 

'  True  love  hath  that  excellent  nature  in  it  that  it  doth  ttausform  the 
very  essence  of  the  lover  nnto  the  thing  loved ;  uniting  and  as  it  were 
incorporating  it  with  a  secret  and  inward  working.' 

'  I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  of  men's  pedigrees ;  it  sufllceth  me  if  I 
Inov  their  virtues.' 

The  two  heroines  are  painted  in  the  foUomng  passage: — 
'  The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior  to 
her  sister;  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought  there 
wu  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of  more)  more 
sweebieas  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela;  methought  love 
^yed  in  Philoclea's  eyes  and  tbreat«ned  in  Pamela's ;  methought 
Fhiloclea's  beau^  only  persuaded,  but  ho  persuaded  as  all  hearts  must 
jield  ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence  and  such  violence  as  no  heart 
could  resist.  And  it  seeme  that  such  proportion  is  between  th^ 
minds.  Philoclea  so  bashful  aa  though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into 
her  before  she  was  aware ;  so  humble  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of 
conntenance ;  in  sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope  but  teach  hope 
good  manners  :  Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not 
knowing  her  exceilencies,  but  by  making  thai  one  of  her  excellencies 
lo  be  void  of  pride.' 

One  may  discern  a  trace  of  partiality  in  the  portraiture  of 
(he  younger  sister.  Philoclea,  in  the  opinion  of  Sidney's  con- 
temporanes  and  of  some  later  critics,  is  a  sketch  from  the  life, 
or  rather  from  the  heart.  Afler  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the 
matrimonial  diaposinon  of  his  hand  had  more  than  once  been 
the  subject  of  parental  negotiations.  While  still  at  Oxford,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  had  been  proffered  by  Sir  Henry  to 
Cecil,  as  a  match  for  his  daughter  Anne,  but  the  fathers  dis- 
igreed  on  the  question  of  settlements  before  their  children  felt 
any  interest  in  its  solution.  The  next  transaction  was  far 
more  serious.  It  is  uncertain  from  which  side  overtures  pro- 
ceeded, but  osBuredh',  in  the  bargain  between  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  and  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  Philip  did  not  conceal  bow 
much  he  had  at  stake.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful  Penelope 
Devereui,  the  '  Philoclea'  of  bis  '  Arcadia,'  the  *  Stella '  of 
bis  Sonnets,  la  one  of  those  loves  which  take  rank  among 
historical  events  by  their  connexion  with  literature.  Its  growth 
lud  been  gradual,  rising  from  the  level  of  ordinary  admiration 
to  the  height  of  a  perfect  surrender. 

'  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  yet  with  a  dribbed  shot 

Love  gave  the  wound  which  while  I  breathe  will  bleed, 

But  known  worth  did  in  mine  of  time  proceed, 

Till  by  degrees  it  had  full  conquest  got. 

I  saw  and  liked ;  I  liked  but  lovid  sot,  OoO^lc 
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I  loved,  but  straight  did  not  wbat  Love  decreed ; 
At  length  to  Love's  decrees  I  forced  agreed.' 

{Attrophel  and  Stella,  Sramet  2.) 

When  too  late,  he  bitterly  blamed  himself  (SonDets  11  aod 
33)  for  ever  having  dallied  with  a  courtship  of  which  love 
must  and  marriage  might  have  been  the  happj  iseae.  Apart 
from  Sidney's  own  records  of  its  progress,  nearly  all  that  can 
be  told  concerning  his  wooing  is  that  it  was  unproeperoue. 
No  reproach  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  negotaations  attaches  to 
either  of  the  parties  immediately  interested,  nor  did  any  mei^ 
cenary  motives  actuate  their  parents.  Sir  Henry,  while 
politically  opposed  to  the  Earl,  had  no  scruples  about  enter- 
taining a  proposal  in  which  his  bod  was  bo  deeply  interested. 
The  £arl,  on  his  part,  loved  Philip  as  a  son,  and  in  1576, 
when  dying,  sent  him  a  message  of  affectionate  trust  that  thar 
common  desire  would  he  fulfilled.  Had  the  father  lived  until 
hiB  daughter  was  marriageable,  its  fulfilment  would  doubtless 
have  been  accomplished,  but  ailer  his  death.  Lord  HuntingdoD, 
her  guardian, resolved  to  provide  herwith  a  wealthier  husband 
than  Philip,  whose  presumptive  heirship  to  Leicester  vu 
determined  in  1579  by  the  birth  of  a  nephew.  Lady  Feae- 
lope  herself,  without  perhaps  avowedly  reciprocating  Sidney'* 
affection  at  this  time,  was  strongly  averse  to  the  person  chosen 
in  his  stead,  but  her  feeling  in  the  matter  was  not  consulted. 
In  the  course  of  1581,  she  was  compelled  to  become  the  wife 
of  Eobert  Lord  Kich,  a  man  of  large  poseessions,  low  intellect, 
and  brutal  manners.* 

The  pleasures  of  literature,  which  hnd  more  than  compen- 
sated Sidney  for  the  loss  of  Court-prefcrmentB,  proved  ju- 
Bufficient  to  £11  the  void  in  his  life.  He  turned  for  self- 
forgetfulness  to  the  stronger  interest  of  public  dirties.  He 
bad  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1580,  and  early  b 
the  following  year  we  6nd  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  his  native  county  in  Parliament.  There  hi« 
decided  Protestant  bias  made  him  a  prominent  supporter  of 
the  active  naeasures  which  the  Government  was  driven  in  self- 
defence  to  take  against  the  Catholics.  His  name  appears  on 
the  committees  appointed  to  settle  the  best  Course  of  legislation 
to  be  adopted  on  this  subject-  Foreign  afiairs  engaged  his 
attention  at  the  same  time,  more  particularly  the  pobcy  of 
supporting  the  claims  of  Com  Antonio,  the  popular  candidate 

*  She  JB  eud  to  have  protested  '  at  the  very  tolemuiiy  and  everafor.' 
(Petition  of  Lord  Devonshire,  her  eeccod  husband,  to  Jae.  I.,  cittd  in 
Devereux's 'Lives  of  Earls  of  Essex,' 1.  155).  /    (Hvlc 
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for  the  throne  of  Portagal,  against  those  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  legitimate  hen*.  The  distioguishea  position 
occupied  by  Sidney  as  a  diplomatiat,  and  the  hostile  feeling  he 
was  known  to  entertain  f^ainst  the  Spanish  monarch,  pointed 
him  ont  to  Antonio  as  the  fittest  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Boglifih  Court.  Sidney  was  strongly  urged,  and  perhaps 
not  indisposed,  to  join  an  armed  expedition  for  the  assertion  of 
Antonio's  title,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  abandoned ;  the 
Government,  however  willing  to  Under  the  extension  of  Spauisb 
rule,  feaiing  to  embroil  the  nation  in  war  on  a  question  of 
doubtful  legality. 

The  remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and  the  dislike  of  the 
nation  bad  not  overcome  the  Queen's  inclination  to  marriage 
with  the  Due  d'Anjou.  His  proposals  were  still  entertained^ 
and  bis  hopes  of  success  seemed  promisiog.  In  April  1581,. 
an  embassy  of  unusual  munificence  was  despatched  by  the 
French  Government  to  urge  the  completion  of  the  contract. 
The  courtesy  and  splendour  of  the  reception  accorded  to  these 
unwelcome  guests  atrikingly  illustrate  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  animated  the  Elizabethan  era.  A  train  of  the  highest 
nobility  accompanied  them  to  a  sumptuous  banqueting-house 
erected  at  Westminster  for  tlieir  residence.  Festive  pageautB 
had  been  prepared  to  do  them  honour.  Sidney,  as  a  leading 
political  opponent,  was  among  the  foremost  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  hospitality.  At  a  tournament  held  upon  whit- 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  the  tiltyard  adjoining  Whitehall,  he 
was  one  of  the  four  young  knights  who,  under  the  title  of 
*  FoGter-children  of  Desire '  layuig  claim  to  the  '  Castle  of 
'  Perfect  Beauty,'  issued  a  ch^enge  to  all  comers.  A  score 
of  noble  youths  started  forth  to  champion  the  Queen,  and  amid 
the  explosion  of  cannon  charged  with  perfumed  powders, 
showering  of  fiower-missiles,  shouting  of  trumpets,  and  procla- 
mations of  heralds,  the  game  was  brilliantly  played  out. 
Sidney's  gallant  appearance  on  the  occasion  in  blue  and  gilded 
armour  is  minutely  portrayed  by  Holinshed's  contemporary 
hand.  With  all  its  urbanity,  the  nation  was  as  indisposed  as 
ever  to  the  design  of  the  embassy.  It  gave  general  satis- 
faction when  the  Duke,  who  followed  his  envoys  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  had  as  little  success  as  they  in  prosecuting  his  suit, 
and  leu  England  without  obtaining  a  definite  answer.  Sidney 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  company  selected  to  accoinpany 
him  on  hie  voy^e  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  made  Duke 
of  Brabant,  in  February  1582. 

Sidney's  literary  studies,  though  now  much  interrupted,  were 
not  unproductive.     In  1561,  or  the  year  following,  he  wrote 
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the  '  Defence  of  Poesie.'  Originally  intended  as  a  fiigitiTe 
protest  against  the  extravagance  of  PuritaniEm,*  it  Htul  re- 
mains a  charter  and  text-book  of  Art,  not  readily  to  be  matched 
for  breadth  of  view  and  eloquence  of  advocacy.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  Imagination,  its  scope,  influence  and  valae, 
are  defined  and  illustrated,  not  in  precise  metapbyBical  lan- 
guage, but  with  fundamental  accuracy  and  clearness.  The 
principle  of  '  improving  upon  Nature,'  enounced  by  the  greit 
masters  of  idealiBm  in  pamtlng,  can  hardly  be  stated  more 
forcibly  than  in  Sidney's  words  : — 

'  Nature  sever  set  forth  the  earth  in  bo  rich  tapeatiy  a«  diven  fodt 
have  done,  neither  with  bo  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet- smdlitig 
flowers,  DOT  whatsoever  elae  may  moke  the  too  much  loved  earth  mon 
lovely.     Her  world  is  hrazeD  ;  the  poeti  only  deliver  a  golden.' 

To  the  Puritan  fanatics  of  his  day  who  objected  to  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  poetry  that  it  tended  to  distract  die  mind  from  the 
stern  realities  of  religion  and  morality,  no  exposure  of  thor 
error  could  be  more  convincing  than  bis  reference  to  the  par- 
ablea  of  Christ. 

'  Our  Saviour  CbriBt  could  as  well  have  given  the  moral  contmui- 
places  of  unchorltableness  and  humbleneRs  as  the  divine  narration  of 
Dives  and  LazaruB,  or  of  disobedience  and  mercy  as  that  heavenly 
discoume  of  the  lost  child  and  the  gracioun  fiither,  but  that  his  thoroogfa 
searching  wisdom  knew  the  estate  of  Dives  burning  in  hell  and  of 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  would  more  constantly,  as  it  were,  inhabit 
both  the  memory  and  the  judgment,' 

Kot  lees  just  if  less  permanently  valuable  are  Sidney's 
criticisma  upon  what  bad  already  been  achieved  and  was  in 
process  of  achievement  by  English  poets.  In  an  age  of  bo 
much  ardour  and  so  little  experience  there  was  great  need 
of  a  teacher  who  should  unite  wisdom  with  warmth.  That 
Sidney  was  well  fitted  to  supply  the  want,  is  attested  by  the 
moderation  of  bis  tone  and  the  catholicity  of  his  illustrations. 
How  opportunely  he  draws  attention  to  the  dignity  and  pathos 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then  recently  introduced  to  English 
readers!  What  critic  before  or  long  after  him  dreamra  of 
detecting  poetic  beauty  in  onr  national  ballads  f  Though  too 
much  fettered  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  laws  of 
unity  handed  down  from  the  Greek  stage,  to  make  due  allow- 

*  It  was  probably  written,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  (prefece  to  'Life,' 
p.  8)  in  answer  to  'The  Schoole  of  Abuse,'  a  tirade  'against  poet^ 
'  pipers,  players,  and  their  ezcusers,'  published  by  Stephen  Gosaon  in 
1579,  and  inscribed  with  a  bad  taste  savooring  of  insolt  to  Sidney 
himwlf. 
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uice  for  tlifl  freedom  of  dramatic  geniuB,  he  hits  aome  palpable 
blots  in  the  practice  of  cootemporary  pIitrvrightB,  and  lava 
down  a  sensible  code  for  their  guidance.  The  poetical  works 
of  his  age  whioh  he  singles  out  for  praise.  Lord  Surrey's  Son- 
nets, Sackville's  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  and  Spenser's 
'  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  have  sorvived  to  justify  his  appre- 
dation ;  though  he  shows  less  than  his  usual  discernment  in 
objecting  to  the  *  rustic  style '  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
the  latter  speak,  because  Tneocritus  and  Sannazaro  had  not 
set  the  example.  His  censure  of  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
lyrical  poetry  is  too  indefinite  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  us, 
but  its  application  was  doubtless  plain  enough  to  the  writers 
indicated  and  their  readers.  Without  attempting  to  decide 
how  much  influence  his  verdicts  exercised  upon  his  age,  it  may 
be  safe  to  question  if  in  their  absence  the  impulsive  and  un- 
disciplined energy  then  at  work  would  not  have  shown  even 
more  erratic  tendencies. 

He  was  not  less  adapted  for  the  office  of  teacher  by  his  in- 
timate relations  with  men  of  letters.  With  Spenser,  Raleigh, 
Nash,  Harvey,  Camden,  Hakluyt,  and  other  pioneers  of  the 
great  exodus  then  achieved  by  English  intellect  from  the 
Egypt  of  scholastic  formalism  and  traditionary  ignorance  into 
the  promised  land  of  Art  and  Science,  he  trod  side  by  side,  at 
once  a  generous  rival  and  a  staunch  ally.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  waa  the  formation,  in  company  with  Spenser,  Harvey, 
and  other  friends,  of  a  society  called  the  Areopagus,  which  was 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  poetic  school.  The  attempt  was 
too  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  the  members,  at  the  instance  of 
Harvey,  who  was  eminently  a  pedant,  seem  to  have  chiefly 
occupied  themselves  in  trying  curious  experiments  with  clas- 
ucal  metres.  Some  of  Sidney's  indiffierent  performances  of 
this  kind  are  introduced  into  the  '  Arcadia.  The  training 
thus  obtained,  however,  was  doubtless  of  service  both  to  him- 
Belf  and  Spenser,  who  were  men  of  too  much  genius  to  submit  to 
Buch  trammels,  and  whose  best  poetry  shows  no  trace  of  the 
constraint.  Spenser's  *  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  published  ano- 
nymously in  1579,  was  dedicated  to  Sidney  in  language  ex- 
pressing no  ordinary  dense  of  affectionate  obligation : — 

'  Go,  littla  book  1  UiyKlf  present, 
As  child  whose  purent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  the  preiident 
Of  noblesse  and  of  chivalry ; 
And  if  that  envy  bark  at  ^ea, 

As  nue  it  will,  for  anccour  fl«e  > 

Under  the  shadow  of  hia  wing.' 

U,:,l,z<»i.vGOOgk' 
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Throughout  their  lives  this  charming  iriendship  continued  m. 
the  same  footing. 

Sidney's  was  one  of  those  prompt,  enerffetic  hrains  that  find 
interest  in  every  field  of  intellectual  action,  and  to  whidi  no 
amKal  for  sympathy  comes  anuBs.  Books  on  every  conniT- 
able  subject — metaphysics,  logic,  poetry,  divinity,  wai&ie, 
travel,  geography,  history — were  inscribed  to  him  at  Tsrioui 
times.  The  readiness  with  which  literary  patronage  is  toi- 
dered  cannot,  indeed,  always  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  tlie 
patron's  discernment  or  generosity ;  but  Sidney's  favoois  toci 
a  form  either  of  munificence,  of  sympathy,  or  courtesy,  thtl 
distiuguished  them  from  the  ordinary  type.  Spenser's  mtefU 
remembrance  of  them  was  characteristically  expressed  in  his 
pastoral  monody  of  '  Astrophel,'  written  after  Sidney's  death. 
Nor  leas  genuine  was  the  tribute  of  regret  rendered  by  Naah 
in  *  Pierce  Fenoiless : ' — 

'  Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney  I  thou  knewest  what  belonged  to  a.  achdu ! 
thou  kneweat  what  pains,  what  toil,  what  travail  conduct  to  perfectioE. 
Well  could'st  thon  ^ve  every  virtue  its  encouragement,  eveiy  ait  itc 
due,  every  writer  ma  deserte,  'cause  none  more  virtuous,  wittj,  or 
learned  than  thyself  1  But  tfaou  art  dead  in  thy  grave,  and  haat  left 
too  few  successors  of  thy  glory  ;  too  few  to  chensh  tjie  sons  of  tie 
Uuses,  or  water  those  budding  hopes  with  their  plenty  which  t!ij 
bounty  erst  planted.' 

The  area  of  Sidney's  literary  interests  was  not  restricted  to 
England.  Authors  of  all  nations,  in  all  departments  of  leani' 
ing,  found  in  him  an  instructed  and  &iendly  reader.  Henry 
Stephens,  LipsiuB,  and  GentiUs  the  scholars,  Giordano  Bnmo 
the  philosopher,  Banoaius  and  Darneus  the  divines,  were  amtng 
his  correspondents,  and  inscribers  of  volumes  to  his  fame- 
Bruno  dedicated  to  Sidney  that  rare  and  curious  book,  '  I» 
'  Spaccio  della  Bestia  trionfante,'  which  helped  to  consigii  the 
Italian  philosopher  to  the  stake,  and  we  think  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Sidney  when  in  England.  With  the  Continent  he 
maintained  a  regular  intercourse  by  employing  agents  to  pur- 
chase for  him  at  the  great  book-fairs  of  Frank^rt  and  Leipoc. 

*  The  Universities  abroad  and  at  home,'  says  Lord  Brooke, 

*  communicated  every  invention  or  improvement  of  knowle^ 

*  with  him,' 

The  most  remarkable  of  his  later  writings,  botli  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  of  the  circumstances  attending 
their  production,  are  his  Sonnets  and  Songs,  most  of  which  were 
composed  before  1563,  and  are  known  under  the  collecti^ 
-title  of  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  although  others  not  th^ein  in- 
cluded plainly  form  part  of  tiie  same  series.     With  respect  to 
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their  literary  merit  there  has  been  little  chuiee  in  critical  opi- 
nion since  the  date  of  their  publication.  From  Buch  a  con- 
temporary judge  as  Raleigh  they  won  for  their  author  the 
epiuet  of  the  '  Petrarch  of  our  time  ; '  and  they  remain  to  the 
preaent  day  the  moat  popular  of  his  writings.  The  qualities 
displayed  in  them,  with  the  posBession  of  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  credited,  well  entitle  them  to  this  distinc- 
tion. Brilliancy  of  imagination  and  terseness  of  expression  are 
uncommon  excellencies  in  the  prose  portions  of  the  '  Aicadia,' 
and  are  almost  foreign  to  the  verse.  In  the  Sonnets,  tameness 
and  redundancy  are  equally  exceptional.  Images  of  refined 
beauty,  words  of  choice  significance,  measured  with  a  musical 
accuracy  never  common  and  then  extremely  rare,  give  these 
poems  a  peculiar  charm.  As  examples  of  his  epigrammatic 
force,  take  the  following  lines,  one  expressing  the  thraldom  of 
passion : — 

'  Since  naked  Sense  can  conquer  Keason  armed  ;  ' 
another,  the  weapons  of  a  scornful  mistress : — 

'  Thundered  disdains  aod  Jighinings  of  disgrace  ; ' 
a  third  the  characteristics  of  mental  disease : 

'  Infected  minds  infect  each  thing  they  see.' 
The  luscious  languoge  of  erotic  poetry,  usually  so  cloying 
upon  alien  ears,  is  seldom  distasteful  from  Sidney's  lips.  The 
well-worn  theme  of  physical  beauly  takes  a  fresh  tint  from  the 
brush  which  can  paint  its  features  so  delicately.  Three  lines 
sum  up  a  few  of  his  daintiest  phrases : — 

'  Think  now  no  more  to  hear  of  warm  fine-odoured  snow, 
Nor  blushing  lilies,  nor  pearls'  ruby-hidden  row, 
Nor  of  that  golden  sea  whose  waves  in  curie  are  broken.' 
Such  a  vignette  as  this  speaks  for  his  grace  of  handling : — 
'But  when  birds  charm, and  that  sweet  air  which  is 
Morn's  messenger,  with  rose- enamelled  skies 
Calls  each  wight  lo  salute  the  flower  of  bliss.' 
The  lovers  of  literary  parallels  will  £nd  interesting  material  in 
these  sonnets   for   comparison  with  later  poetry.     Too  much 
stress  may  easily  be  laid  upon  coincidence  in  such  cases,  and 
we  are  not  even  prepared  to  dispute  the  right  of  men  of  genius 
to  steal  judiciously  from  their  forerunners.     If,  however,  the 
question  of  originality   should   ever   be  raised,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  famous  apostrophes  to  Sleep  which  are 
consecrated  by  the  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Young,*  are  long 
posterior  to  the  following  lines  of  Sidney : — 

*  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1 ;  Macbeth,  iii.  4 ;  Night-Thoughts,  book  i. 
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'  The  certUD  koot  of  peace, 
The  baitdng-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  mau'a  wealth,  the  priaoner'a  release, 
The  indiflerent  judge  between  the  high  and  low.' 
To  what  extent  Bobsequent  inspiration  has  been  aansted  b; 
hiB  exquisite  sonnet)  commencing 

'  With  how  sad  etepa,  0  Moon  !  tiion  climb'st  the  skiefl. 
How  eilentlj,  and  with  how  wan  a  &ce ; ' 

m^  be  more  readily  Burmised  than  ascertained. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  beauties  of  these  poems  are 
balanced  by  serious  defects.  There  are  few  not  disfigured  by 
conceits  and  other  false  omameuts,  especially  by  the  puerile 
playing  upon  words  which  the  Elizabethana  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken for  brilliancy  and  point.  One  of  the  few  which  are 
absolutely  free  from  this  imperfection  has  a  peculiar  interest 
BB  a  reflection  of  the  writer's  motives ; — 

'  Stella,  think  not  that  I  by  verse  seek  fame, 
Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  love,  who  live  but  Ihee ; 
Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  mine  hietoiy  : 
If  thou  praise  not,  alt  other  praise  is  ahame. 
Xot  so  ambitious  am  I,  as  to  frame 
A  neat  for  my  young  praise  in  laurel  bee : 
In  truth  I  swear,  I  wish  not  there  should  be 
Graved  in  mine  epitaph  a  poet's  name : 
Ne  if  I  would,  I  could  just  title  make 
That  any  laud  to  me  thereof  should  grow, 
Without  my  plumes  from  others'  wings  I  tsk& 
For  nothing  from  my  wit  or  will  doth  flow, 
Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  endite, 
And  love  doth  hold  my  band,  and  makes  me  write.' 

(Attrophel  and  Sttlia,  Sonnet  90.) 

When  the  drcumetances  of  their  production  are  duly  weighed, 
it  will  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the  Sonnets  are  bo  compara- 
tively faultless.  A  far  worse  charge,  however,  than  viciousness 
of  taste  has  been  brought  against  them,  which  a  comprehen- 
Bion  of  these  circumstaQces  is  required  to  disprove.  William 
Godwin,  after  admitting  these  poems  to  contain  *  some  of  the 

*  finest  examples  in  this  species  of  composition  that  the  world 
'  can  produce,'  enters  a  protest  gainst  their  author's  *  making 

*  a  public  exhibition  of  such  addresses  to  a  married  womuii 

*  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  husband,  and  employing  all 

*  the  arte  of  poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  the  mind  of  the 

*  woman  he  adores.'  This  charge  has  been  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  who  talks  (p.  283)  of  Sidney's  return  to  Court  in  the 
aotomn  of  1580  as  actuated  by  the  design  of  paying  *  homage 

^  - ..L,oo.^lc 
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'  to  another  Bovereign,  to  Penelope  Devereux,  now  Lad^ 
'Rich;'*  interprets  a  poem  called  'The  Smokes  of  Melan- 
'  choly '  (which  hae  no  apparent  connexion  with  '  Stella '  or 
anyone  dse),  to  mean  that  he  was  '  resolved  to  go  on  courting 
<  her,  and  to  court  her  more  zealously  than  ever,  now  that  she 
'  was  another  man's  wife '  (p.  290) ;  and  cites  two  sonnets  as 
exanrples  of  his  tendered  homage.  '  Without  question,'  adds 
Mr.  Bourne, '  Stella  liked  such  pnuse.  There  was  no  pmdeir 
'  or  delicacy  fashionable  at  Court  by  the  rules  of  which  it 
'  could  be  condemned.  The  only  fault  found  in  him  was  that 
'he  paid  his  tows  to  one  alone'  (pp.  317-8).  All  these 
phrases  assume  that  the  Sonnets  collectiTely  were  addressed 
to  her  after  her  marriage,  and  circulated  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Court  where  he  was  already  recognised  as  her  lover,  and 
the  singer  of '  sweet  notes  which  everyone  rejoiced  to  hear.' 

For  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  many  of  these  sonnets 
were  addressed  to  an  imaginary  pei-BOnage ;  others  obviously 
belong  to  the  period  before  '  Stella's '  martiage.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  publication  must  be  one  of 
point-blank  denial.  '  Aatrophel  and  Stella  '  was  never  given 
to  the  world  by  its  author ;  but  surreptitiously  obtunra  in 
1591,  five  years  after  his  death,  and  printed  by  Thomas  Kasb.f 
This  fact  of  itself  accounts  for  the  disordered  condition  in 
which  the  poems  appear,  and  offers  a  fatal  objection  in  limine 
to  any  positive  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  Mr.  Lloyd 
justly  remarks,  '  How  arbitrary  and  insecure  is  the  critical 
'  process  of  educing  facts  from  the  scattered  verses  of  a  dead 
*  poet,  especially  wnen  printed  as  these  were  without  so  much 
'  as  a  friendly  editor  to  arrange  them.' 

To  the  unquenched  affection  and  chivalrous  temper  of  Sid- 
ney, the  sight  of  the  misery  endured  by  his  lovely  mistress  as 
the  wife  of  Lord  Kich — a  titled  boor  with  whom  she  lived  in 
'  continual  discord' — must  have  caused  the  keenest  torture, 
and  the  provocation  to  rescue  her  from  slavery  have  been  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  Every  impulse  of  passion  rose  in  arms 
against  the  dictates  of  social  law  and  moral  principle.     These 


*  Sidney's  latest  binprapher,  Mr.  Lloyd,  points  out  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  Bourne  hue  fftUen  in  tbia  instance,  by  cmitling  to  allow  tor 
the  diEtiDCtion  between  tbe  biEtorical  and  the  legal  vear.  Penebpe'a 
marriage  could  not  bave  occurred  until  after  Mardi  10,  1580,  when 
the  letter  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  which  be  cites,  ipeaks  of  it  as  only 
projected.  Sidney's  return  to  Court  accordingly  preceded  this  event 
by  Kvetal  moniha. 

t  Vide  '  The  Life  of  Spenser,'  by  J.  Payne  Collier  (1862),  p.  94. 
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eoanete  contain,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  history  of  this  strife.* 
Hatred  and  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  wrong,  tender  pity 
and  burning  devotion  for  the  victim,  wild  curBings  of  nte, 
convuleive  ecstasies  of  pleasure,  hysterical  jests  at  pain,  fond 
delusions  of  conscience,  tenacious  resolutions  of  virtue,  are 
all  portrayed  in  them.  Sidney  would  have  been  more  thin 
human  had  he  yielded  to  the  exirenctes  of  duty  without  siicfa 
a  stri^gle.  But '  the  whole  of  Sidney's  blameless  life '  is,  u 
Mr,  Lloyd  ai^uea, '  a  vindicatioc  of  his  character '  from  an  a 
priori  assumption  of  his  guilt.  The  Sonnets  themselves,  how- 
ever, bear  ample  testimony  to  his  honourable  sensibility  and 
tender  reserve.  In  favour  of  the  presumption  that  they  were 
characteristic  vents  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  designed  for  no 
eye  but  the  author's,  many  passages  may  be  cited.  In  Soonet 
34  he  declares  that  bis  '  end '  is  '  to  ease  a  burtbened  heart' 

'  Aa  good  to  write  as  for  to  lie  and  groan,' 
is  the  opening  of  another  outburst  (Sonnet  40).     Ajiswering 
an  imaginary  objection  that  his  words  if  published  would  M 
thought '  fond '  by  the  wise,  he  exclaims  (bonnet  34) : — ■ 
'  Then  be  they  close,  and  so  ahall  none  displease : 
What  idler  thing  than  epeak  and  not  be  heard  7 
What  harder  thing  than  smart  and  aot  to  speak  7  ' 
The   same    mood  may  have    su^ested  Sonnet    90,   already 
quoted,  which  deprecates  the  idea  of  writing  for  fame.     Id 
bonnet  50  he  speaks  of  his  verses  as  necessary  to  express  the 
fullness  of  thoughts  which 

'  Cannot  be  stayed  within  my  panting  breast;  ' 
yet  often  doomed  to  destructdon  as  soon  aa  written  by  reason  of 
their  inadequacy: — 

'  So  that  I  cannot  choose  but  writ«  my  mind. 
And  cannot  choose  but  put  out  what  I  write, 
While  these  poor  babes  tlieir  death  in  birth  do  find.' 

To  the  enforced  concealment  of  his  passion  from  the  Court- 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  erroneous  surmises  made 
there  as  to  the  cause  of  his  mental  abstraction,  he  repeatedly 
alludes  (Sonnets  23,  27, 30,  54).  In  refutation  of  the  charge 
'  that  Sidney  professed  without  shame  his  love  for  Lady  Rich,' 

*  Li  the  opinion  thus  formed  after  an  independent  stndy  of  the 
Sonnets,  we  are  glad  to  find  onrselves  in  accord  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  iriio 
■Docinctly  describes  them  as  '  exhibiting  the  stn^^le  in  a  noble  mind 
'  between  conscience  and  paawon  with  the  final  victorr  of  the  liglit' 
(p.  125). 

L  i. .t.oo'jlc 
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Mr.  Lloyd  calb  attention  to  the  language  of  Spenser's  *  Astro- 
'  phel.'  '  In  that  beautiful  ele^,  written  after  Sidney's  death 
'  and  inscribed  to  his  widow,  the  name  of  Stella  is  given  to 
'  her,  which  would  be  inconceivable  if  the  world  had  already 
'  learned  to  associate  it  with  another  woman.  The  anthor  of  the 
'  "Mourning  Muee  of  Thcstylis"  (Lewis  Bryskytt)  describes 
'  Lady  Sidney  more  evidently  under  the  name  of  Stella.* 

Continually  brought  into  contact  as  Sidney  and  Lady  Bich 
seem  to  have  been  by  their  attendance  at  Court,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  indeed,  to  conceal  from  her  the  inten- 
sity of  lus  feeling,  even  had  duty  demanded  the  effort.  It  was 
natural  enough  in  that  age  of  gallantry  that  Sidney  should 
have  still  breathed  his  affection  to  her  when  fitting  opportunity 
offered : — 

'  Oft  with  true  oghs,  crft  with  nncall^d  tears, 
Now  with  slow  words,  now  with  dumb  eloquence.' 
But  how  purely  she  acted,  and  how  wisely  she  counselled  him 
under  circamstanceB  so  difficult  and  painful,  may  be  read  in 
Sonnets  61,  62,  69,  and  in  the  8th  Song.  His  own  suffering 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  clums  of  '  desire '  and  '  pure 
'love' is  told  in  the  Tlst  and  72nd  Sonnets.  The  general 
strain  of  these  utterances  refutes  the  charge  which  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  isolated  expressions  has  been  levelled  against 
his  purity,  and  justifies  the  reply  thus  made  to  a  supposed 
accuser ; — 

'  H  that  be  sin  which  doth  the  manneTB  frame 

Well  Btayed  with  truth  in  word  and  &ith  of  deed, 
Keady  of  wit  and  fearing  nought  hut  shame ; 
If  that  be  sin  which  iu  fixed  hearts  doth  breed 
A  loathing  of  all  loose  unchastity, 
Then  love  is  sin,  and  let  me  sinful  be.' 

(Sonnet  U.) 
But  the  temptation  was  too  hazardous  to  he  long  sustained. 
Her  pathetic  entreaty, '  lest  ...   I  should  blush  when  thou 
'art  named,'*  and  his  own  deepest  conviction  combined  to 
urge  that  he  was  forced 

'  By  iron  laws  of  duty  to  depart' 
The  'Farewell,'  included  among  his  miscellaneous  sonnets, 

*  The  fiivourable  impreauon  of  '  Stella's '  character  tiiat  we  are  led 
to  form  from  her  condnct  at  this  period  is  contradicted  by  her  subse- 
qnent  history.  Some  years  later  she  jrielded  to  a  second  lover,  Lord 
ilaoB.'^ojt  the  fortress  once  impr^nable.  Sidney's  eyes  were  mercIAiIly 
blinded  by  imagination  to  a  doubt  of  her  stability,  and  by  death  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  shame. 
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may  be  reasonably  aBsigned  to  this  period,  and  its  grave,  taidei 
mosic  well  denotes  we  solemnity  wbtcb  attadied  to  the 
crisis: — 

'  Oft  bave  I  mmed,  but  now  at  length  I  find 

Why  those  that  die,  mea  say  "  they  do  depart ! ' 
Depart,  a  word  bo  gentle  to  my  mind 

Weakly  did  seem  to  piunt  Death's  ugly  dart 
But  now  the  xtars  with  their  Btrange  course  do  bind 

Me  one  to  leave  with  whom  I  leave  my  heart, 
I  hear  a  cry  of  spirits  &int  and  blind 

That  parting  thus  my  chiefest  part  I  port.' 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  thus  waged  is  summed  up  in 
the  last  of  his  miscellaneouB  Bonnets  which  completes  tlie 
entire  series: — 

'  Leave  me,  O  Love  !  which  reachest  but  to  dust, 
And  then  my  mind  aspire  to  higher  things ; 
Grow  rich  in  tnat  which  never  taketh  rust ; 

Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings, 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 

To  thst  sweet  yoke  where  loatdng  freedoms  be  : 
Which  breaks  the  clonds  and  opens  forth  the  light, 

That  doth  both  shine  and  give  uh  sight  to  see. 
0  take  fast  hold,  let  that  light  be  thy  guide, 

In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death, 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide 

Who  seeketh  heav'n,  and  comes  of  heav'nly  breath  I 
Then  farewell  world  1  thy  uttermost  I  see : 
Eternal  Love  !  maintain  thy  life  in  me  1 ' 
'  Splendidis  longum  vaU'dico  migis' 
Having  taken  the  manly  resolve  of  riveting  his  aUegianee 
to  honour,  Sidney,  in  the  spring  of  1583,  became  the  husband 
of  FranceB,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  'Walsingham.    Little 
is  recorded  concerning  this  lady,  but  the  esteem  and  fidelity 
which  he  gave  ber  until  death  constitute  the  best  testimony 
that  could  be  aflbrded  to  her  virtues. 

Walsingham,  now  Secretary  of  State,  had  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  Sidney  in  Paris,  and  it  had  since  ripened 
into  intimacy.  Foremost  among  Elizabethan  statesmen  for 
subtlety  and  wisdom,  he  heartily  appreciated  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  his  illustriouB  Bon-in-law.  He  frankly  conceded 
his  superiority  in  diplomacy,  and  urged  its  recognition  upon 
the  Government.  The  Queen,  however,  was  habitually  chary 
of  substantial  favours  to  any  but  those  who  were  willing) 
like  Leicester  and  Hatton,  to  purchase  them  by  inceasiot 
flattery.  Towards  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  served  her  long 
and  faithfully,  she  showed  herself  a  grudging  mistress,  noi  mi 
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she  much  more  generouB  to  the  son,  for  whom  she  professed 
particular  regard.  Having  been  chosen  by  his  friend.  Prince 
Casunir,  to  stand  as  his  proxy  when  installed  as  a  Knight  of 
the  Crarter,  in  January  1583,  Philip  had  indeed  been  koighted, 
bat  this  rank  was  conferred  on  him  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Order,  not  as  a  personal  honour.  It  was  probably 
owinv  to  Walsingham's  influence  that  later  in  the  same  year 
he  obtained  the  promise  of  being  associated  with  his  uncle, 
Lord  Warwick,  in  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  but 
the  appointment  was  delayed  for  two  years  longer.  In  the 
meantime  he  appears  to  have  held  some  subordinate  military 
offices,  with  the  rank  of  General. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  his  interest  in  politics  became 
more  keenly  active.  In  common  with  his  father-in-law,  Lei- 
cester, and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  day,  he  deplored  the 
'  coquettish  policy  '  which  Elizabeth  pursued  during  the  great 
struggle  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Cordially  as  she 
hated  the  one  and  sympathised  with  the  other,  she  could  not 
Bummon  sufficient  resolution  to  declare  absolutely  for  either. 
Hitherto  she  had  injured  rather  than  benefited  the  good 
cause.  Keckoning  upon  her  indecision  the  common  enemy  had 
taken  heart  Philip  ll.'s  illustrious  general,  Parma,  was 
rapidly  regaining,  by  victories  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  all 
that  had  been  torn  from  Spain  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  Assassins  daily  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Stadtholder,  and,  if  he  fell,  who  could  take  his  place?  In 
France,  Henry  III,  had  recently  reconciled  himself  to  the 
League,  and  their  united  forces  were  on  the  point  of  concen- 
tration (gainst  the  Huguenots.  England,  if  her  co-religion- 
ists were  defeated,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  next  object  of 
attack,  but  she  was  still  supine  and  lukewarm. 

Sidney's  strongest  desires  were  excited  to  remove  this  na- 
tional reproach.  If  the  Queen  feared  directly  to  assist  the 
Netherlanders  by  accepting  their  proffered  sovereignty,  or 
strengthening  their  army,  she  could  serve  them  indirectly  by  at^ 
tacking  Spain.  Rich  and  comparatively  defenceless  cities  like 
Cadiz  and  Seville  offered  an  easy  prize,  and  there  was  a 
weaker  point  yet  in  those  American  colonies,  newly  added  to 
the  domcun  of  Catholicism,  from  which  it  was  deriving  on 
immense  revenue.  These,  he  thought,  might  be  succesraiilly 
assailed,  and  the  English  rule  and  Protestant  faith  be  sub- 
stituted there.  With  this  view  he  actively  promoted  the  ex- 
peditions of  discovery  which  the  national  enterprise  hod  been 
organising  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1563  he  obtained 
letters  patent  to  explore  and  colonise  unknown  parts  of  Ame- 
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tica ;  but  apparently  findiDg  too  mucli  occupation  at  borne  to 
undertake  the  expedition  bimself,  soon  afterwards  aaeigned  his 
chief  interest  in  tnis  nnnt  to  Sir  George  Peckbam,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Raleigh  and  his  balf-brotber,  tlie  gallant 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  earlier  ecbemea  of  colonisation. 
Sidney  contioued  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  all  these 
luidertakings,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  appcnntod 
in  December  15B5,  to  consider  the  confirmation  required  for 
Kaleigb's  new  letters  patent.  Another  project,  of  which  his 
tnind  had  been  full  since  the  date  of  his  mission  to  Vienna,  vai 
the  formation  of  *  a  general  league  among  free  princes,'  for 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  against  Spain.  Lord  Brooke 
enters  at  large  into  his  views,  which  lie  seems  to  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  Queen  and  Burghley.  Hit 
arguments  so  far  prevailed  that  on  an  embassy  being  proposed 
to  convey  the  Queen's  expressions  of  condolence  with  Uenrj 
III.,  on  the  death  of  her  old  lover  Anjou,  in  June  1584,  Sidney 
was  selected  foi;  the  Envoy,  with  instructdons  to  make  vie 
of  the  occasion  to  moot  the  subject  of  an  anti-Spanish  alliance. 
The  embassy  was  not  sent,  owing  to  the  King's  prolonged 
absence  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  increasiuK  signs  of 
his  indisposition  to  assist  the  Protestant  cause.  Sidney  was 
able,  however,  to  render  the  Huguenots  some  service  by  bis 
successful  advocacy  of  the  petitions  for  aid  preferred  to  the 
Queen  by  Duplessis  Momay,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
correspondence. 

A  translation  of  a  pbiloBophical  treatise  by  Momay  upcni 
the  truth  of  Christianity  was  commenced  by  Sidney  about  tlui 
time,  but  relinquished  for  want  of  leisure.  What  little  atten- 
tion he  could  now  give  to  literature  was  devoted  to  poUtical 
ends.  The  danger  of  assassination  by  Catholic  emissaiies 
which  threatened  Elizabeth,  induced  her  leading  statesmen  to 
form  an  association  for  her  defence.  Leicester,  as  its  on- 
nnator,  incurred  a  storm  of  calumny  irom  the  Jesuit  pr^ 
One  of  the  most  virulent  and  widely  circulated  libels  uponhim 
was  entitled  '  A  Dialogue  between  a  Scholar,  a  Gentleman, 
'  and  a  Lawyer,'  but  popularly  known  as  '  Leicester's  Com- 
'  monwealtb.'  In  it  the  writer  raked  up  every  scandal  which 
malice,  ignorance,  and  suspicion  had  fastened  upon  the  Earl's 
reputation ;  alleging,  among  other  things,  his  spurious  descent 
from  a  Sussex  mechamc,  and  holding  up  his  career  as  a  poli- 
tician to  the  alternate  ridicule  and  alarm  of  his  countrymen. 
Leicester's  defence  was  undertaken  by  his  nephew,  whose 
answer  to  this  attack  is  the  last  work  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  bis  pen.    It  was  probably  written  luwtilyt  and  at  all  events 
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has  few  of  hia  characteristic  graces  of  style.  The  libels 
on  the  Earl's  private  reputation,  being  too  gross  and  anau[^ 
ported  by  proofs  to  require  a  detailed  rebuttal,  are  dismisaed 
with  a  contemptuous  denial.  The  petty  slander  upon  the 
Dudleys  is  answered  at  greater  length,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
a  feeling  of  family  pride,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  bad  gained 
credence  among  men  not  inimical  to  the  Earl.  Sidney  con- 
cludes with  a  triumphant  exposure  of  the  pamphlet's  lo^cal 
faUades,  and  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  author,  whose  doth 
was  not  at  tlie  dme  recognised. 

The  need  of  such  an  association  as  the  Earl. had  set  on  foot 
was  quickly  demonstrated.  On  July  10,  1584,  the  blow  long 
dreaded  by  tbe  Protestants  of  Europe  was  decisively  struck. 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  by  an  emissary  of  Philip 
II.  Elizabeth  was  partiaUy  aroused  from  her  lethargy  at  tbe 
tidings.  An  English  agent '  wrote  from  Holland  immediately 
'  after  tbe  murder,  warning  the  Queen  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
'  her  guard.  The  Seminary  at  Dieppe,  placed  "  upon  tbe 
' "  brim  of  England,"  was  constantly  sending  Scotch  and 
'  English  assassins  into  their  own  country.  ,  .  .  The  same 
'  machinery '  of  slaughter,  rapine,  and  tyranny,  that  bad  been 
set  at  work  in  the  Netherlands, '  aided  by  the  pistol  or  poniard 
'  of  the  assassin,  was  to  substitute  for  Engliidi  Protestantism 
*  and  England's  queen  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  a- 
'  foreign  sovereign."  The  undaunted  Estates  of  Holland,  in 
the  midst  of  their  mourning,  passed  a  resolution  to  maintain 
tbe  cause  of  religious  liberty  to  Ae  death.  But  they  sorely 
needed  a  leader  and  help  of  men  and  money.  Tbe  negotiations 
with  England,  which  had  dragged  on  a  painful  existence  for 
years,  were  actively  renewed.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  aid  from  France,  Elizabeth  was  agun,  and  with  more 
formality  than  before,  prayed  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain's  revolted  subjects.  In  June  1585  tlie  Dutch  ambassa' 
dors  were  despatched  to  receive  her  definitive  reply.  It  was 
couched  in  language  honourable  both  to  herself  and  the  States^ 
whom  she  promised  to  assist  but  wisely  declined  to  govern. 
Her  acts  were  not  worthy  of  her  words.  A  protracted  bar- 
gaining took  place  between  the  two  Govemmente  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  requisite  guarantees.  The  Queen's  parsimony  disgusted 
her  best  friends,  and  nearly  alienated  the  confidence  of  the 
States.  The  terms  at  last  agreed  upon  were  that  'a  per- 
'  manent  force  of  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  should  serve  in 
'  the  provinces  at  tbe  Queen's  expense,  and  the  cities  of 
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'*  Flnshiug  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in  Her  Migest^'a  haads 
'  until  the  entire  reimburBement  of  the  debt  thus  incurred  by 

*  the  St&tes.'*  The  Barl  of  Leicester  was  to  be  the  general 
of  the  Eoglish  army  and  the  Queen's  representative  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Sidney,  -who  had  laboured  so  hard  to  adrance  this  alUuice, 
could  Dot  be  inactive  now  that  it  was  accomplished.  He 
solicited  the  Queen  for  employment  in  the  forthcoming  cun- 
paign,  but  received  oo  satisfactory  answer.  Just  then  be 
appears  to  have  been  out  of  favour,  owing  to  bia  honest  expo- 
-sure  of  the  disgraceful  condition  to  which  the  parsimony  of  die 
government  had  reduced  the  national  defences,  over  which,  u 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  he  maint^ned  vigilant  supervisioa 
Disappointed  at  seeing  all  the  posts  in  the  new  service  filled  up 
to  his  exclusion,  he  resolved  upon  joining  DraJce's  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  just  on  the  eve  of  starting.  Having  so 
oflen  been  refused,  he  would  not  again  run  the  risk  of  asiin? 
permission.  Moving  with  great  secresy,  he  levied  a  band  ra 
ihirty  young  gentlemen  '  of  blood  and  state,'  each  of  whom  wu 
-to  advance  100/.,  and  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  him,  Drake, 
however,  apprehensive  that  Sidney  would  carry  off  the  glory 
of  the  expedition,  privately  sent  tidings  of  this  scheme  to  the 
"Court.  The  Queen  hastily  despatched  a  messenger  to  Plymouth 
'forbidding  Sidney  to  embark.  In  a  fit  of  exasperation  be  is 
said  to  have  disguised  two  sailors  to  intercept  the  royal 
■missive,  but  the  plot  failed  of  success.  A  nobleman,  personally 
known  to  him,  was  sent  after  the  messenger,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  repeat  the  Queen's  veto,  to  which  she  attached  a 
promise  of  large  recompense.  Sidney  unwillingly  obeyed,  but 
in  a  few  days  received  an  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Flushing,  with  the  rank  of  General  of  Horse  under  Leicester. 

The  appointment  was  one  of  no  mean  dignity ;  Flushing,  as 

*  the  key  to  the   navigation  of  the  Northern  seas,  and  the 

*  commercial  capital  of  Zealand,'  being  well  entitled  to  3i 
Philip's  description  of  it — '  a  jewel  to  3ie  crown  of  England, 
'  and  to  the  Queen's  safety.'  Honour,  however,  as  it  proved, 
was  all  that  the  Governor  ever  obtained  from  lus  office.  He 
entered  upon  it  one  stormy  day  in  November  1565,  landing 
-with  a  small  force  at  Hammekins.  A  young  scholar  ana 
metaphysician  of  Cambridge,  William  Temple,  accompanied 
him  as  secretary.  Lady  Sidney,  who  had  recently  given 
(birth  to  a  child,  named  JGlizabeth  after  its  royal  god-mother, 
■remained  in  England  until  a  house  could  be  procured  for  her 
reception. 
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^niree  veeks  after  bis  nephew'B  modest  arrival,  Leiceeteir 
made  his  magnificent  entry  into  the  States.  The  history  of 
the  Anzlo- Flemish  campaign  has  received  an  exhaustive  and 
pictorial  treatment  from  the  pen  of  the  great  American 
historian,  Mr.  Motley.  The  information  it  affords  touching 
the  difficultiea  thrown  in  the  Earl's  path  by  the  tortuous  policy 
and  ofBcial  mismanagement  of  his  superiors  will  go  tar  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  discredit  hitherto  attaching  to  his. 
career.  With  all  hia  ambition  he  proved  himself  truly  earnest 
in  tbe  cause,  find  with  all  bis  imprudence,  more  far-seeing  than 
his  employem.  Elizabeth's  vacillating  temper,  and  Burgbley's 
love  of  intrigue  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  who  pursued  a 
definite  line  of  conduct  to  escape  collision  with  one  or  both. 
Her  instructions  that  he  should  act  as  her  representative: 
without  taking  on  himself  any  foreign  rank,  were  so  vagu& 
and  impracticable  in  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  States, 
that  he  might  well  be  excused  for  accepting  the  title  o£ 
Governor-General.  The  Queen's  inconsistent  and  unreason- 
able orders,  her  passionate  wrath  at  his  disobedience,  and  her 
teudemesa  on  the  first  tokens  of  contrition,  betrayed  the  weak 
side  of  her  nature  in  its  most  pitiable  aspect  The  intrigueft 
for  peace  which  Buighley  carried  on  with  the  wily  and  treache- 
rous emissaries  of  Spain  were  yet  more  calamitous  blunders. 
Undertaken  without  the  knowledge  even  of  Walsingham,  still 
"  less  of  Leicester  or  the  States,  they  gave  the  King  leisure  to 
develope  hie  real  intentions  of  crushing  his  rebel  subjects  and 
subsequently  invading  England.  Meantime  the  frugal  Queen, 
relying  on  her  minister's  successful  diplomacy,  considered  it  a 
waste  of  money  to  provide  her  army  with  decent  appointments, 
or  even  to  pay  its  wages  regularly.  The  English  troops,  in 
Mr.  Motley's  words,  '  were  mere  shoeless,  shivering,  starving 
*  vagabonde.'  Leicester  '  advanced  very  large  sums  of  money 
'  from  his  own  pocket  to  relieve  their  necessity.'  Sidney,  of 
course,  was  no  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  misgovemment 
which  occasioned  such  suffering.  WhUe  he  boldly  censured 
the  one,  he  impoverished  himBelf  to  alleviate  the  other.  His 
extant  letters  to  Walsingham  and  Burghley  attest  tliis  without 
ostentation.  In  a  private  letter  to  tbe  former  he  thus  speaks 
of  his  own  position: — 

'  I  had  before  cast  my  coont  of  danger,  want  and  diagrace,  and  before 
God,  Sir,  it  ie  true  in  my  heart,  the  love  of  the  cause  doth  so  far  over- 
balance them  all,  that,  with  God's  grace,  they  ihall  never  make  mo 
weaiy  of  my  resolution.  If  her  Majesty  were  the  fountain,  I  would 
ftoT,  considering  what  I  daily  find,  that  we  should  wax  dry ;  but  ahe 
is  but  a  means  whom  God  useth ;  and,  I  know  not  wiie^er  I  an 
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deceived,  but  I  am  Utiifullj  persuaded  that  if  ehe  ahonld  withdraw 
herself,  other  EpriagB  would  arist!  to  help  this  action.  ...  I  Aink  i 
wise  and  constant  man  ought  never  to  grieve  whila  he  doth  play,  u 
a  man  may  say,  his  own  part  truly,  though  others  be  out.  .  .  .  For  me, 
I  cannot  promise  of  my  own  course,  becauae  I  know  there  is  a  higher 
Power  that  must  uphold  me,  or  else  I  shall  &U;  hut  certainly  I  trust 
I  shall  not  by  other  men's  wants  be  drawn  from  myself.  ...  I  under- 
stand I  am  called  very  ambitious  and  proud  at  home,  bat  certainly  if 
they  knew  my  heart,  they  would  not  altogether  so  judge  me.' 

The  ground  of  the  accusation  here  alluded  to  fras  his  proino- 
tion  by Tieicester,  in  February  1586,  to  the  vacant  colonelcy 
of  the  Zealand  raiment.  The  Earl,  according  to  Lord  Brooke, 
was  far  from  dispoBed  to  overrate  his  nephew's  military  capa- 
city, but  formed  such  a  different  estimate  of  it  on  farther 
acquaintance  as  to  justify  his  fullest  confidence.  The  fint 
objection  to  the  appointment  was  raised  by  Count  Hohenlo, 
General  of  tlie  Netherlands  army,  a  man  whose  fiery,  imperious 
temper  brought  him  more  than  once  into  collision  with  hie  col- 
leagues. The  Queen's  injudicious  conduct  in  lowering  her 
representatiTe  in  the  opinion  of  her  allies,  brouriit,  is  a 
natural  consequence,  suspicion  upon  all  his  acts.  Hohenlo's 
contention  that  the  Earl  had  violated  the  principle  which  re- 
lated promotion  by  seniority  was  reiterated  by  the  Dutch 
officers  generally.  They  at  the  some  time  assured  Sidney  that 
they  had  no  personal  feeling  towards  him,  but  '  wished  hioi 
<  all  honour.'  Leicester  refused  to  cancel  the  appoiutment, 
and  was  supported  by  the  opinion  not  only  of  his  own  oflicere, 
but  of  Prince  Maurice)  son  of  William  of  Orange,  a  youth  of 
rare  precocity,  recently  elected  Stadtholder.  Sir  Philip's  chi- 
vahio  bearing  and  kindly  temper  soon  recon<Mled  to  his  eleva- 
tion those  who  had  been  foremost  in  oj^osing  it,  not  excepting 
Hohenlo,  and  Leicester's  justification  was  soon  made  appareot 
Inexperienced  as  Sidney  was  in  military  affairs,  bis  con- 
duct of  two  or  three  enterprises  entrusted  to  him  elicited  the 
applause  of  veteran  officers.  The  most  important  was  the 
surprise  of  Axel,  a  strong,  commanding  fortress  on  tiie  estoaiy 
of  the  Scheldt.  Prince  Maurice  first  conceived  the  design  of 
attack,  and  obtained  leave  from  Leicester  to  communicate  it  to 
Sidney,  with  whom  be  had  formed  a  firm  fnendehip.     Having 


concerted  their  plans,  the  young  men  parted,  each  to  woil  ont 

tion.     While  Leicester  distracted  the  enemy'B 

attention  by  a  feigned   movement,    Sidney  and   Lord  Wil- 


a  separate  portion. 


loughby  contrived  to  convey  by  night  a  force  of  1,000  men, 
English  and  Zealandera,  across  the  Scheldt  from  Flashing  to 
Ter  Nense,  where  Uie  Prince  joined  them  with  a  larger  tnx^ 
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They  reached  Axel  by  two  in  the  morning.  Sidney  made  a 
spirited  address  to  his  men,  who  eagerly  responded  to  his 
enthusiaem.  Finding  the  moat  round  the  town  full  of  water, 
a  few  of  the  boldest,  with  ladders  on  their  backs,  leaped  in  and 
swam  across.  The  walls  were  scaled,  the  guard  cut  down. 
And  the  gates  thrown  open.  After  a  hot  fight  the  assailants 
mastered  the  garrison  without  losing  a  man.  '  Sidney,'  says 
Mr.  Motley, '  most  generously  rewarded  from  his  own  purse 
'  the  adventurous  scidiers  who  had  swum  the  moat ;  and  it 
'  ivas  to  his  care  and  intelligence  that  the  success  of  Prince 
'  Maurice's  scheme  was  generally  attributed.' 

Another  though  less  signal  an  occasion  established  his  reputa- 
tion for  vigilance.  La  Motte,  commander  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress  of  Gravelines,  counting  perhaps  on  his  antagonist's 
youth,  made  treacherous  overtures  of  capitulation  to  him,  with 
the  view  of  entrapping  the  besiegerH  and  massacring  one  and 
all.  Sidney  was  not  deceived  by  this  bait.  Communicating 
his  suspicions  to  his  men,  he  announced  his  intention  of  run- 
ning the  hazard  alone.  Being  urged  by  many  of  the  troop  to 
let  them  accompany  htm,  he  long  refused,  hut  at  last  consented 
that  lots  should  be  drawn.  His  name  was  not  among  the 
choeen  few.  On  entering  Gravelines,  this  foriom  hope  met 
with  the  fate  that  his  fears  had  predicted.  But  for  his  pre- 
caution, the  loss  might  have  been  reckoned  by  hundreds  instead 
of  tens.  He  was  destined  to  exhibit  but  one  more  proof  of 
capacity  for  the  career  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  By  a 
merciful  ordinance,  his  parents,  who  had  watched  its  progress 
with  the  proudest  interest,  died  within  a  few  mouths  of  each 
other,  just  before  the  sudden  eclipse  that  would  have  over, 
whelmed  them  with  gloom. 

In  August  1586,  Leicester  assembled  his  troops  at  Arnhelm, 
which  he  made  his  head-quarters.  After  reducing  Doesbui^, 
he  prepared  to  besiege  Zutpben,  an  important  town  on  the 
Yssfil.  The  garrison  was  in  sore  need  of  provisions,  which 
Parma,  before  marching  tu  its  relief,  determined  to  supply.  A 
convoy  of  com,  meat,  and  other  necessaries,  sufficient  to  victual 
the  place  for  three  months,  was  accordingly  collected,  and  on 
the  22nd  September  left  the  Spanish  camp.  So  high  waa 
Parma's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  preserving  Zutpben, 
that  the  escort  despatched  with  the  convoy  numbered  2,900 
foot  and  600  horse.  Leicester  was  informed  of  the  enemy's 
movement  but  not  of  the  force  which  protected  it.  An 
ambuscade  of  500  men,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  was  held  suf- 
ficieut  to  intercept  the  convoy.  About  fifty  young  officers 
volimteered  to  add  their  sernces.      This  gallant   ^nd  waB 
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composed  of  the  flower  of  the  English  army ;  of  the  hot-blooded 
Bobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  of  the  famous  ballad-hero— 
'  Tte  brsTe  Iiord  Willotighby, 
Of  courage  £erca  and  fell, 
WLo  would  not  give  an  inch  of  way 
.  For  all  the  devila  in  liell ; ' 
of  Lord  North,  who,  rising  from  his  bed  where  he  lay  with  a 
musket-shot  in  the  leg,  now  rode  '  with  one  boot  on  and  one 
'  boot  off;*  Lord  Audley,  Sir  WUliaro  Pelham,  marshal  of  the 
camp,  Sir  William  Hussell,  ^vith  a  score  more  cast  in  the  Bame 
heroic  mould,  and  among  the  foremost  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney.    It  vis 
indeed  *  an  incredible  extravagance  to  send  a  handful  of  such 
*  heroes  against  an  army,'  but  Leicester  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  failing  to  restrain  the  impulsive  ardour  which  animated  bis 
entire  staff.      Sidney's   characteristic   magnanimity   betrayed 
him  that  day  into  a  fata!  excess.     He  had  risen  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet   and   lefl   his   tent  completely  armed, 
but  observing  that  Sir  William  Felham,  an  older  soldier,  had 
not  protected  his  legs  with  cuiBbes,  returned  and  threw  off 
his  own. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  densely  foggy,  as  the  little  cmn- 
pany  galloped  forth  to  join  their  comrades  in  ambush.  Just  as 
they  came  up,  Sir  John  Norris  had  caught  the  first  sounds  of 
the  approaching  convoy.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  fog 
cleared  off  and  revealed  at  what  terrible  odds  the  battle  was  to 
be  fought  that  day.  Mounted  arquebusiers,  pikemen  and 
musketeers  on  foot,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
Albanians,  to  the  number  of  3,500,  guarded  the  wagons  before 
and  behind.  The  Englisb  were  but  550  men.  Yet  among 
them  all,  the  historian  has  the  right  of  blood  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, '  there  was  no  thought  of  retreat.'  The  indomitable 
national  spirit  embodied  itself  in  the  war-cry  of  young  Essex: 
'  Follow  me,  good  fellows,  for  the  honour  of  England  and  Eng- 
'  land's  Queen  I '  At  the  word  a  hundred  horsemen,  Sidney 
in  the  midst,  with  lance  in  hand  and  curteUaxe  at  saddle-bow, 
spurred  to  the  charge.  The  enemy's  cavalry  broke,  but  the 
musketeers  in  the  rear  fired  a  deadly  volley,  under  cover  of 
which  it  formed  anew.  A  second  charge  rebroke  it.  Id  the 
onset  Sidney's  horse  was  killed,  but  he  remounted  and  rode 
forward.  Lord  Willoughby,  after  unhorsing  and  captunog 
the  Albanian  leader,  lost  his  own  horse.  Attacked  on  ali 
sides,  he  must  have  fallen  or  yielded,  when  Sidney  came  to  the 
rescue  and  struck  down  his  assailants.  Individual  valour,  hov- 
ever,  proved  unavailing  against  the  might  of  numbers.  After 
nearly  two  hours'  desperate  opposition,  the  convoy  still  made 
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way.  Charge  succeeded  charge  in  the  vain  effort  to  prevent 
its  effecting  a.  junction  with  the  garrison.  2,000  of  whom  were 
waiting  for  tlie  right  moment  to  sally  forth.  In  the  last  of 
these  onsets.  Sir  Philip's  impetuosity  carried  him  within  muB- 
ket-shot  of  the  camp.  A  bullet  struck  his  unprotected  I^, 
just  above  the  knee,  and  shattered  the  bone.  He  endeavoured 
t«  remun  on  the  field,  but  his  horse  became  unmanageable, 
and  in  agonies  of  pain  and  thirst  he  rode  back  to  the  Eoglish 
quarters,  a  mile  and  a  lialf  distant.  An  incident  of  that  ride, 
as  told  in  the  quaint  language  of  Lord  Brooke,  retains  the 
immortfll  charm  of  pathos  which  commandB  our  tears,  how 
often  soever  repeated : — 

'  In  which  Bad  progresp,  pasaing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where 
bia  nncle  the  Genenil  was,  and  being  tiiirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding, 
he  called  for  drink  which  waa  presently  brought  him,  but  as  he  was 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  Raw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along  who 
had  eaten  his  last  nt  thiit  sortie  fcHst,  ghastly  casting  up  hia  eyes  at  the 
bottle,  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words — "Thy 
''  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  And  when  he  had  pledged  this 
poor  soldier,  he  was  presently  carried  to  Amheim.' 

The  aurea  catena  of  heroic  actions,  Christian  and  Pagan, 
may  contain  examples  of  self-denial  sublimerand  more  absolute 
than  this ;  hut  in  the  blended  grace  and  tenderness  of  its 
knightly  courtesy,  we  know  not  where  to  find  its  parallel. 

Leicester  met  his  nephew  as  he  was  borne  back  to  the  camp 
and  burst  into  a  genuine  passion  of  sorrow.  Many  a  rough 
!<Jdier  among  those  who,  in  returning  from  the  failure  of 
their  impossible  enterprise,  now  came  up  with  their  comrade, 
was  unmanned  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Sir  William  Rus- 
sell, as  tender-hearted  as  he  was  daring,  embraced  him  weeping, 
and  kissed  his  hand  amid  broken  words  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy. But  Sidney  needed  no  consolation.  '  1  would,'  said 
Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, '  you  had  stood 
'  by  to  hear  his  most  loyal  speeches  to  Her  Majesty,  his  con- 
'  slant  mind  to  the  cause,  his  loving  care  over  me,  and  his  most 
'  resolute  determination  for  death ;  not  one  jot  appalled  for  his 
'  blow,  which  is  the  most  grievous  that  ever  I  saw  with  such  a 
'  bullet'  In  this  frame  of  nund  the  wounded  knight  was  con- 
veyed to  the  camp,  and  thence  by  water  to  Amheim. 

The  English  surgeons  at  first  gave  hopes  of  his  speedy  res- 
toration t^  health,  and  the  favourable  news  wassent  to  England. 
Lady  Sidney,  who  had  followed  him  to  Flushing  some  months 
before,  at  once  hastened  to  him,  but  with  no  idea  of  his  danger. 
The  nation  at  large  tliought  him  convidesceat.  He  himself, 
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however,  never  expected  to  recover,  although  Bubmitting  with 
fortitude  to  whatever  systema  of  treatment  were  propoeed. 
Nothing  was  left  untried  that  aflfection  could  suggest  or  &e 
imperfect  science  rf  the  age  effect  His  wife  tenderly  nursed 
him,  and  his  two  younger  brothers  were  conBtantly  at  his  side. 
His  quondam  foe.  Count  Hohenlo,  though  himself  dangeronBly 
wounded,  sent  off  his  own  physician,  Adrian  Van  del  Spiegel, 
to  his  aid.  After  examining  the  injuries,  Adrian  pronounced 
tiiem  mortal,  and  then  hastened  back  to  the  Count  whose  c«se 
was  not  BO  desperate.  '  Away,  villain  ] '  cried  the  generong 
soldier  in  a  transport  of  wrath ;  '  Never  see  my  face  again  131 
'  thou  bring  better  news  of  that  man's  recovery,  for  wLose  re- 

*  demption  many  such  as  I  were  happily  lost  1 ' 

From  the  firnt  to  the  last  moment  of  his  sufferings  Sir 
Philip's  temper  was  calm  and  cheerful.  During ,  the  three 
weeks  that  he  lingered  at  Amheim  he  occupied  himself  witk 
the  thoughts  befitting  a  death-bed ;  discoursing  to  his  intimate 
associates  and  to  the  divines  who  attended  him  of  the  soal's 
immortality  as  taught  by  Plato  and  by  Christ,  and  the  reli- 
^ous  principles  which  lus  life  had  illustrated.  By  letters  to 
absent  friends,  and  detailed  bequests  in  his  will,  he  took  > 
loving  leave  of  the  world,  and  in  one  last  strain  of  song,  which 
he  entitled,  with  pathetic  significance,  '  La  Cuisse  rompue,' 
he  laid  his  cherished  pursuits  aside  for  ever.  On  the  I7th  of 
October  he  felt  himself  dying  and  summoned  his  friends  to  sty 
farewell.  His  latest  words  were  addressed  to  his  brother 
Robert; — '  Love  my  memory ;  cherish  nry  friends ;  their  faidi 
'  to  me  may  assure  you  they  are  honest.  But,  above  all  things, 

*  govern  yonr  will  and  affections  by  the  will  and  word  of  your 
'  Creator ;  in  me   beholding  the  end  of  this  world   with  all 

*  her  vanities.'  When  powerless  to  speak,  he  replied  to  the 
entreaty  of  Ariends,  who  desired  some  token  of  his  steadfast 
trust  in  Grod,  by  clasping  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  lamentation  which  his  death  excited  was  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  England.  Her  ally  vied  with  her  in  demon- 
strations of  respect,  and  her  enemy  forgot  for  a  moment  his 
virulence.  The  States  petitioned  Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to 
inter  their  champion  at  their  own  cost,  pledging  themselves  to 
erect '  as  fair  a  monument  as  has  ever  been  set  up  for  any 
'  king  or  emperor  in  Christendom,  yea,  though  the  same  should 
'  cost  half  a  ton  of  gold  in  the  building,'  nut  this  offer  was 
with  much  propriety  declined.  The  corpse  was  carried  to 
Flushing  and  thence  to  England.  It  lay  for  some  time  in 
state  at  the  dissolved  convent  of  the  Mtnories,  and  on  February 
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16,  1587,  was  interred  at  St  Paul's.  Amid  Bolemn  Btrains  of 
music,  a  procession  of  deputies  fi-om  the  States,  English  peers, 
gentlemen  and  citizens,  Uiirty-two  paupers  *  to  the  number  of 
'  hia  je&TS,^  heralds  with  trailing  standards,  soldiers  with  re- 
versed weapons,  and  the  dead  knight's  riderless  steed  followed 
the  bier.  The  grave  was  closed  amid  a  vollej  of  musketrj. 
Elegies  and  panegyrics  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  two  hundred, 
Spenser's  '  Astrophel '  among  the  number,  were  published  as 
tributes  to  Sidney's  memory,  A  stronger  evidence  of  national 
sorrow  was  the  initiation  of  what  is  now  an  ordinary  formality 
on  such  occasions— the  first  general  mourning  recorded  in 
England.  Walsingbam  attributed  his  retirement  from  the  toils 
of  state  to  the  weight  of  sorrow  with  which  his  son's  premature 
death  overwhelmed  him.  More  silently  hut  profoundly  must 
have  mourned  the  multitude  of  aged,  poor,  and  desolate  whom 
Sidney's  charity  had  befriended.  The  letters  written  by  him 
at  various  times  to  and  on  behalf  of  such  pensioners  form  a 
noble  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  life.  He  died  with  an  estate 
seriously  encumbered,  notwithstanding  '  his  so  great  care  to  see 
all  men  satisfied.' 

His  eulogists  have  been  so  numerous,  and  their  functions 
BO  easy  of  performance,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  a 
wreath  upon  his  tomb  which  should  be  distinguishable  from 
any  other.  Hia  character  is  not  unique,  like  a  monolithic 
obeligk,  or  a  tazza  hollowed  out  of  a  single  gem,  but  rather  re- 
Bembles  one  of  those  mosaic  altars  found  in  Italian  cathedrals, 
wherein  each  precious  section  of  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine,  while  retaining  its  distinctive  beauty  of  grain  and 
radiance  of  colour,  blends  with  all  the  rest  into  a  harmony  of 
glowing  lustre.  Such  faults  as  he  displayed  carry  with  them 
their  own  excuse,  as  the  inevitable  sign  of  humanity,  the  na- 
tural excess  of  impulse  in  a  generous  spirit.  To  the  student 
of  history  he  affords  a  striking  type  of  the  luxuriant  national 
energy  which  marked  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  The  marvellous 
development  of  thought  and  action  shown  in  every  field  of 
human  enterprise,  to  an  extent  scarcely  appreciable  by  us  who 
witness  the  minutest  division  of  labour,  is  fitly  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  one  who  was  at  once  statesman,  soldier,  poet,  and 
critic,  and  excelled  in  each  career  as  though  he  had  been 
trained  for  no  other;  who  could  unravel  the  mesh  of  European 
politics  as  though  the  Old  World  contained  all  that  was  worth 
living  for ;  and  then  turn  to  discuss  schemes  of  colonisation 
and  adventure  as  though  the  New  World  were  the  sole  outlet 
for  his  genius  and  ambition.  To  the  hero-worshipper  hie  cha- 
racter poBsesees  a  no  less  distinct  individuality,  and  of  a  type 
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which  Englishmen  may  hoast  with  Bome  juBtice  to  be  eminoitlj 
national.  That  indefinable  yet  most  intelligible  combinatioii 
which  aeems  the  quintesBence  of  classic  refinement,  feudal  chi- 
vahy,  and  modem  civilisation,  the  concord  of  intellectuil 
grace,  moral  purity,  and  emotional  sensibility — which,  partially 
expressed  in  the  words  generosity,  urbanity,  and  courtesy,  it 
comprehended  alone  in — 

'  The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman,' 
attuned  its  ideal  impersonation  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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~rVR.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  the  latest 
"^  addition  to  his  valuable  cyclopaedic  series,  will  do  more  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  English  scholarship  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors,  and,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest  taken  together.  In  the 
other  ^visions  of  the  vast  subject  over  which  the  '  Cyclopiedis' 
has  ranged,  the  editor  has  generally  had  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing m  the  track  of  Fauly  and  other  able  and  laboiions 
compuers  in  the  same  department  in  England  or  upon  the 
Continent.  For  a  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  on 
the  scale  undertaken  in  the  present  work,  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  exact  precedent,  whether  in  English  or  fordgn 
literature.  Our  English  '  Church  Dictionaries,' '  EcclesiastiMl 
'  Dictionaries,'  '  Churchman's  Manuals,'  and  other  similar 
compilations,  besides  being  for  the  must  part  superficial  aad 
meagre,  are  in  general  limited  in  range  and  narrow  in  vieir. 
The  same  is  true  of  Marligny'e  '  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitd 
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'Chr^ennes/*  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  German  manuals, 
KB  those  of  Augusti.t  Guericke,!  Boehmer,§  Krull,||  and  others, 
are  rather  treatises  for  the  mettiodicat  stud;  of  the  subject  than 
books  of  ready  reference  for  detailed  information ;  while  the 
really  comprehensive  and  scholarlike  (Roman  Catholic)  ec- 
clesiastical cyclopndia — the  '  Krcben-Lexicon '  of  Welte  and 
Wetser — comprises,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
Archfeology,  those  of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  Biography,  and 
History,  and  involves  the  further  embarrassment  for  the 
student  of  purely  primitive  antiquities,  that,  along  with  Dr. 
Smith's  period — the  first  seven  centuries — it  embraces  the 
medieval,  the  Beformation,  and  the  modem  periods,  and  in 
some  instances  fails  to  distinguish  sufficiently  from  one  another 
the  conditions  and  charactcnstJcs  of  the  several  periods.  Dr. 
Smith's  is  strictly  a  Dictionary  of  primitive  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties; and  the  editors  must  be  confessed  to  confine  their  pre- 
tensions within  very  modest  limits,  when  they  describe  llieir 
compilation  as  '  at  least  more  complete  than  any  attempt 
'  hitherto  made  by  English  or  foreign  scholars  to  treat  in  one 
'  work  the  whole  archfeology  of  the  Ilarly  Church.' 

There  needs  but  a  very  cursory  examination  of  any  of  its 
leading  papers  in  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  work  to 
the  character  of  profound  erudition  and  of  extensive  and 
original  research.  But  a  still  more  valuable  characteristic  is 
the  comparatively  calm  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  most  of 
the  topics  are  treated,  and,  if  we  except  one  very  limited  class 
of  articles,  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  that  polemical  tone 
which  might  hitherto  have  appeared  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  tlie  study  of  Christian  antiquities. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  by  very  slow  advances  that  sacred 
archteotogy  has  come  to  assume  in  any  degree  the  character  of 
a  science.  During  the  early  controversies  of  the  Beformadon, 
the  relative  attitudes  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  almost 
to  shut  out  this  study  as  an  clement  of  argument.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  the  Reformers,  by  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  Written  Word  as  the  sole  doctrinal  basis,  in  effect 
cut  off  any  appeal  to  antiquity  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Catholic 
disputants,  who  relied  upon  the  analogies  of  primitive  usage, 

"  Paris,  1865. 

t  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Archseologie.  3  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig, 
183G. 

1  Lehrbuch  der  chriBlJich-kirchlichen  ArcbeoloRie.     Leipzig,  1847. 

§  Die  christlicb-kirchliche  AlterthumB-Wiaaenscliaft.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Brealau,  1836. 

I  Chrifltliche  Altherthnms-Kunde.    KcKenshnro;,  1856. 
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felt  themselves  at  first  so  indisputably  masters  of  that  field, 
and  were  so  little  challenged  by  their  contemporaries  on  their 
light  of  possession,  sb  to  be  relieved  from  all  obligation  of 
study  or  research  for  the  maintenance  of  their  claim.  TVhen, 
by  degrees,  the  basis  of  controversy  came  to  be  widened,  sod 
when  primitive  usage  began  to  be  generally  regarded  as  in 
some  sort  a  test  or  a  witness  of  primitive  beuef,  it  was  almoat 
inevitable  that  the  facts  of  archeology  should  be  studied 
solely  in  their  bearing  upon  the  doctrmal  views  of  the  aval 
religions.  Instead  of  looking  first  to  the  facts,  in  order  to 
gather  therefrom  the  belief  of  which  the  facts  were  a  witness, 
men  sought  rather  to  read  and  interpret  the  facts,  so  as  to 
discover  in  them  authority  for  the  foregone  doctrinal  conclusioiit 
which  they  had  independently  drawn.  Antiquity  was  read  by 
tie  light  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  controversies  of  tie 
sixteenth  century ;  nor,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  first  stages 
of  theological  inquiry,  could  it  be  said  that  the  materials  of  the 
study  of  archaeology  bad  reached  that  degree  of  completeoess 
which  might  furnish  data  for  a  certain  or  safe  judgment.  The 
early  Christian  monuments  were  as  yet  for  the  most  part  on- 
examined,  and  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  at  least  in  thai 
sdentific  aspect  The  Bom&n  catacombs  were  still  a  buried 
city.  Of  the  eleven  thousand  Christian  inscriptions  of  Bome 
alone,  which- we  now  possess,  hardly  a  twentieth  part  had  been 
studied,  or  even  deciphered.  The  whole  subject  of  imciest 
glasses  and  mosaics — in  the  hands  of  carefid  students  the 
richest  treasury  of  information  that  antiquity  affords — wis 
utterly  unknown.  Id  iguorance  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
field  of  exploration,  it  was  hardly  unnatural  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  looked  upon  with  little  interest,  if  not  with  coldness, 
and  even  with  suspicion  and  fear. 

With  better  knowledge  came  trustfulness  and  practical 
activity.  From  the  day  which  opened  '  Subterranean  Bome ' 
to  the  learned,  the  study  of  the  structures,  the  inscriptions,  the 
paintings,  and  the  monuments,  of  the  city  thus  singularly  re- 
covered to  the  world,  became  a  necessity ;  and,  in  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  new  facts  which  it  supplied,  archaeology,  by  the 
very  necessities  of  induction,  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  its 
career  as  a  science. 

Nevertheless  the  study  of  archsBoIogy,  even  in  the  etriy 
periods  of  more  scientific  inquiry,  continued  to  m^tsio  a 
strongly  polemical  character.  Each  party,  in  professing  to  look 
to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  time  as  the  standard,  sought,  not 
so  much  to  construct  a  complete  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
time,  as  to  draw  thence  evidence  in  support  of  its  own  pecniiar 
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opinioDs.  The  spirit  of  early  ChristiaD  archsoJogy  iras  in 
effect  the  same  that  in  manifeBted  in  the  becfinniiig  of  Cborch 
Lialory.  The  well-known  '  Centuries  of  Magdeburg '  is  little 
else  than  an  overgrown  congeries  of  Protestant  controveiBial 
diiimty.  It  was  confessedly  in  this  spirit  that  the '  Centuries ' 
was  undertaken  by  its  compilers,  and  that  it  was  subsidised 
bf  the  Protestant  states  and  princes  of  Germany  and  the 
North.  The  rival  work  of  Baronius  was  originally  projected 
ag  an  antidote  to  the  '  Centuries ; '  and,  if  the  '  Annals 
'  of  Baronius '  be  in  part  redeemed  from  the  same  purely 
controversial  character,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  form  of  annals 
ia  which  the  work  is  written,  and  which  is  less  suited  to  the 
polemical  form  than  the  form  of  subjects,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Magdeburg  writers ;  but  the  real  light  in  which  the 
work  of  Baronius  was  regarded  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  '  Animadversiones '  of  Casatibon,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  either  point  or  value,  except  as  a 
criticism  of  Baronius  purely  in  relation  to  doctrinal  con- 
troverey.  It  was  religious,  much  more  than  scientific  enthu- 
siasm, that  inspired  the  zeal  of  Bosio  in  those  adventurous 
eiplorations,  when,  '  taking  with  him  a  hermit's  meal  for  the 
'  week,  he  often  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
'  lamp-light,  clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins  till  a  tomb 
'  broke  iorth  or  an  inscription  became  legible.'*  And  the  po- 
lemical element  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  literary  fruit  of  nis 
unexampled  labours — the  well-known  '  Boma  Sotterranea,* 
pablished  after  his  death  by  the  learned  Oratorian  Severani,t 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  enlarged  Latin  version  of  that 
work,  published  in  1650  by  Paolo  Aringhi  of  the  same  congre- 
gation. 

The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  study  at  first  directed  itself 
into  particular  branches.  What  Onofrio  Panvini  bad  begun 
for  Christian  epigraphy  was  continued  by  Doni,  Fabretti,  and 
above  all,  Boldetti.  The  great  Benedictine  Order,  although 
their  chief  labours  lay  in  the  publication  of  patristical  remains, 
and  although  many  of  their  members  devoted  themselves  to 
various  other  departments  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
undertook  in  a  particular  manner  the  illustration  of  sacred 
as  well  as  general  chronology ;  Labbe,  Hardouin,  and  others, 
opened  a  new  field  for  the  study  of  ancient  dbcipline,  ritual, 
and  law,  by  their  publication  of  the  early  synods  and  councils. 
A  Paolo,  Spanheim,  Sanson,  and  Le  Clerc  devoted  themselves 


•  Disraeli'a  '  Literary  Characters,'  p.  144, 
t  Rome,  1632. 
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to  ecclesiastica]  geography.  So  it  was  for  a  time  of  muij 
other  details.  But  by  degrees  the  field  began  to  widen;  m 
it  is  interesting  to  Vnnw  that  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
complete  and  methodise  the  science  of  Christian  antiquities  a 
a  whole,  came  from  a  secluded  and  almost  unknown  English 
parsonage,  far  away  from  the  opportunities  of  literary  society, 
from  libraries,  from  antiquarian  museums  and  colIectioDs,  aod 
from  all  the  other  ordinary  appliances  of  antiquarian  rese&fch. 
The  '  Origines  Ecclesiasticse  '  of  Joseph  Bingham,  rector  of  die 
obscure  parish  of  Headbourn-worthy  in  Hampshire,  is  a  splen- 
did monument  of  what  may  be  effected  with  limited  resources, 
by  industry,  energy,  and  enthusiasm.  It  embraces  in  twentj- 
three  books  the  entire  circle  of  sacred  antiquarian  science ;  ib 
erudition,  if  it  be  partisan  in  its  leanings,  is  unquestioniblj 
profound  in  its  range,  and  in  general  is  both  exact  •  and  com- 
prehenaive :  the  catalogue  of  authors  consulted  and  referred  to 
falls  very  little  short  of  a  thousand ;  and  yet  these  vast  stores 
of  learning  were  brouglit  together  by  an  unpretending  scholar, 
with  a  living  of  but  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and,  excepting 
only  Bishop  Morley's  collection  in  the  Cathedral  Library  rf 
Winchester,  with  no  means  of  access  to  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge for  which  he  was  constantly  pining,  and  the  want  of 
which  he  touchingly  deplores  in  the  Dedication  of  the  work. 

Although  Bingham  is  especially  open  to  the  character  of  « 
polemic  through  the  whole  course  of  his  researches,  his  woA 
quickly  became,  and  has  long  continued,  the  type  and  standard 
in  its  department.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in 
the  '  Origines  Ecclesiasticce  '  the  original,  as  well  of  the  spb- 
sequent  treatises  for  the  use  of  Protestant  schools  of  divinitf,  I 
ns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  compilations — modified,  no  doubt,  by 
conflicdng  controversial  views  of  the  several  topics — of  Ma- 
machi,  Selvagi,  Pelliccia,  Zaccaria,  Binterim,  and  others. 

All  these  publications,  however,  whether  on  the  genenl 
subject  or  on  particular  branches  thereof,  were^  in  the  form  of   ' 
treatises  or  essays.    They  were  followed  by  compilations,  more 
or  less  comprehensive,  for  reference  in  alphabetical  arrange-   I 
ment,  and  in  the  dictionary  form.    Most  of  these,  nevertbelesSr 
are  limited  in  their  range ;  as  for  example,  Ferraris' '  BibHo-   I 

*  Some  of  the  writers  in  ihe  '  Dictionary  '  apeak  too  di^ragingty 
of  the  accuracy  of  Bingham.  He  ia,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  partinn,  aiwl 
occasionally  is  betrayed  into  overpressing  the  purport  of  bis  authoritiei 
But  his  learning  and  the  originality  of  his  research  are  iinquestiomible; 
and  his  accuracy  ia  quite  wonderful,  couudering  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunilaes  of  reference. 

^  - <-ooslc 
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*  theca  Prompt*,'  chiefly  of  Ritual,  Litui^y,  and  the  Canons, 
or  Msrtinidre'a  '  Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  Critique.'  It 
ia  remarkable  that  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  repertory 
of  ecclesiastical  science,  including  sacred  antiquities,  is  due  to 
tbe  undertaking,  in  other  respects,  so  offensive  to  orthodox 
eyea — the  '  Encyclopfidie  M^thodique.'  To  thia  work  the 
Abb£  Bergier  contributed  the  theolof^ical  section,  of  which  the 
now  well-known  '  Dictionnaire  de  Thdologie,'  still  in  circulif 
tjon  under  Bergier's  name,  is  an  extended  reprint.  The  topics 
of  this  work,  as  might  be  expected  at  that  time,  are  for  the 
most  part  doctrinal ;  but  the  subject  of  Antiquities  also  is 
fairly  represented  in  it,  and  is  treated  with  very  considerable 
learning  and  critical  discrimination.  During  the  first  half  of 
thia  century,  Bergier's  work  continued  to  enjoy  the  widest 
popularity  in  Catholic  schools;  but  it  has  been  completely 
displaced  by  the  far  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  infinitely 
more  learned  and  scientific  '  Kirchen- Lexicon,'  edited  and 
written,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Welte  and  Wetser,  by 
the  most  distinguished  Catholic  scholars  of  Crermany,  Hefele, 
Dieringer,  Kiihn,  Dollinger,  Hergenrother,  &c..  and  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  of  '  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^que 

*  de  la  Th6ologie  Catholique.' 

Tliis  title,  and  the  titles  of  most  of  the  similar  works  in  the 
various  languages,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  avowedly 
controversial  character  and  purpose.  We  have  already  noted, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary,  the  very  general  absence,  as  well  of  direct  doc- 
trinal controversy,  as  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  descriptioa 
of  primitiTe  rites  or  usages  a  vehicle  of  modern  polemics. 
That  the  theology  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directly  theo- 
logical, is  Protestant  or  Anglican ;  that  the  writers'  minda 
have  been  formed  in  a  Protestant  mould ;  that  they  have 
habitually  looked  at  sacred  subjects  from  a  Protestant  point  of 
view — it  is  of  course  occasionally  impossible  not  to  perc^ve. 
Some  of  the  articles,  indeed,  are  quite  unreserved  in  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  opinions;  and  the  writers  themselves  avow 
that  '  in  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  Government  and 
'  Ritual,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  secure  absolute  impartiality.' 
But,  except  in  the  few  articles  to  which  we  refer,  the  spirit  of 
the  work  is  plainly  adverse  to  the  course  habitually  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  It  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  that  of  most  of  the  popular  Eoglisb  compendiums,  as 
those  of  Farrar,  Eden,  and  Dr.  Hook.  There  seems  a  general 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  collect  and  report  authorities 
and  facta  in  the  most  impartial  and  colourless  manner ;  and 

VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCVI.  ^{*'nni)li- 
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although  in  some  instaoces  there  will  be  found  amanifeBt  denre, 
or  at  least  indications  of  a  tendency,  to  read  the  facte  in  ats 
cordance  with  preconceived  and  traditional  views,  it  seems 
impossible  on  tiie  whole  to  refuse  credence  to  the  assunnce 
given  in  the  preface,  that  '  no  intentional  reticence,  distortioii, 
'  or  exaggeration,  has  been  practised  by  the  wnters  of  the  wo^' 
Freedom  from  sectarian  colour  is  especiallj  important  in  tliat 
branch  of  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity  which  the  Dictionary 
embraces.  This  division  of  Dr.  Smith's  Cycloptedia  chiefly 
regards  the  external  forms  and  material  organisation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  confining  themselves  to  this  class  (^ 
subjects,  the  editors  profess  to  follow  a  division  onalogons  to 
that  which  was  adopted  in  relation  to  Classical  antiquity  ;— 
treating  in  a  separate  Dictionary  the  subject  of  *  Christian 

*  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,' — topics  which  m<we 
properly  belong  to  tlie  inner  life  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  spiritoal 
and  intellectuat  development.  Thepreaent  work, of  which  only 
the  first  volume  ia  completed, '  elucidates  and  explains  the  same 
'  class  of  subjects  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  that  the 

*  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  does  in  re- 
'  ference  to  uie  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity. 

*  It  treats  of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  its  oflSoes,  le^- 
'  lation,  discipline,  and  revenues ;  the  social  life  of  Christians ; 
'  their  worship  and  ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music 
'  vestments,  instruments,  vessels,  and  insignia;  their  sacred 
'  places ;  their  architecture,  and  other  forms  of  art ;  their  sym- 
<  holism ;  their  sacred  days  and  seasons ;  the  graves  and  cata- 
'  combs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest.'  In  subjects  such  as 
these  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  with  opinions; 
and  the  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  the  treatment  of 
them  is,  that  the  statements  should  be  free  of  all  colouring  from 
the  personal  bias  of  the  writer,  and  that  the  facts  should  be 
reproduced  exactly  as  they  stand  in  themselves,  or  as  they  ate 
represented  by  the  original  records.  The  editors  of  tlie  Dic- 
tionary, as  we  have  seen,  freely  recognise  the  difficnl^  of 
preserving  this  absolute  freedom  from  bias.  But  in  a  laree 
proportion  of  the  topics  thCT  have  been  eminently  auccesafiu; 
and  how  very  difficult  and  how  rare  such  success  ia,  is  amply 
attested  by  tiie  character  of  almost  every  manual  of  the  stnclj 
now  in  use,  whether  among  CatliolicB  or  among  Protestants. 

Ci^usiderable  diversity  of  ojamon  exists  among  writers  on 
Christian  Antiquities  as  to  the  limita  of  time  over  which  tl>e 
study  may  properly  ext«ad.  If  Christian  Archeology  be,  u 
Oui^ricke   defines   it,   'that  branch  of  historical  Bpecolatkn 

*  friiii'h  sets  forth  the  forma  of  the  Church  exclusively  in  ■ 
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'  historical  point  of  view,'  there  seems  no  hxtm  for  limitatioq  of 
time,  so  Itoig  as  the  tendency  to  modificstloD  or  development 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  church  system ;  and  accord- 
ingly Koman  Catholic  writers,  in  whose  eyes  all  history  is  one, 
or  at  least  has  one  general  end  and  purport,  usually  trace  the 
history  as  one  whole,  through  the  successive  phases  of  Medieval, 
Reformation,  and  Poat-Ke formation  development,  from  what 
they  consider  the  germs  of  the  primitive  time  down  to  the 
latest  modifications  of  their  own  still  hving  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  Protestants,  who  discover  corruption  and  change 
where  their  adversaries  can  but  see  legitimate  development, 
seek  to  mark  by  distinct  lines  the  successive  phases  of  the 
change.  With  this  view,  many  would  limit  the  ancient  period 
to  the  first  three  centuries.  Thus  Walch,  with  all  his  learning, 
would  stop  short  at  the  time  of  Constantine.  On  the  other 
hand,  Augustl  and  his  school  would  carry  it  on  to  the  Hilde- 
brandine  era — the  great  historical  watershed,  bo  to  apeak,  on 
which  the  streams  of  ancient  and  modem  civilisation  may  be 
said  to  part ;  while  Bingham,  with  a  keener  eye  to  the  doctrinal 
bearings  of  external  forms,  draws  the  line  at  the  age  of  the 
Crreat  Pope  Gregory,  the  founder,  according  to  Milman,  of 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  '  Latin  ChnBtianity.'  Others 
again,  as  Baumgarten,  would  extend  its  range  over  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  Christian  Church  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  although  separate  in  obedience,  remuned  one,  at 
least  in  external  worship  and  organisation.  By  the  writers  of 
this  school  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  at  the  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Amongst  these  various  divisions,  the  plan  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  falls  in  most  nearly  with  that  of  Binghuo ;  but 
the  Dictionary,  probably  because  it  deals  less  with  d<^matical 
discussions,  takes  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  rather  than  that  ot 
Gregory,  as  its  terminal  line.  In  Milman's  view,  viz.,'  of  a 
distinct  Latin  Christianity,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of 
GregoiT  the  Great,  the  extension  of  the  period  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  more  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  new  forme  which  religion  may  be  supposed 
to  have  put  on  under  the  special  influences  of  those  Western 
nationalities  among  which  the  so-called  Latin  Christianity  had 
its  origin.  Indeed  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  trnly  assigned 
by  Gibbon  as  the  link  of  ancient  and  auraem  history ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  whatever  of  new  forms,  ecclesiastioal 
<w  civil,  ^e  Western  world  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  under 
the  new  influences,  must  have  been  accomplished  before  tha 
close  of  that  important  reign. 

.  - ..t.oosic 
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It  is  precisely  to  the  class  of  subjects  vhich  belong  to  the 
divieion  of  tLeological  science  treated  of  in  the  '  Dictionary 

*  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  that  the  distinction  of  nationalities 
implied  in  such  phrases  as  '  Latin  Christianity,'  and  '  Greek ' 
or 'Teutonic'  Christianity,  may  be  most  justly  applied.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  regard  these  phrases  with  jealousy,  as  seeming 
to  imply  that  religion,  in  its  essence,  naay  be  a  thing  of  race  or 
of  national  usage  or  association ;  whereas  they  contend  that  in 
doctrine  and  the  eseentials  of  practice  no  such  diversity  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  as 
-would  warrant  these  distinct  appellations.  But  in  the  disqiu- 
sitions  of  the  work  now  before  us  there  is  little  room  for  snch 
jealousy.  The  '  Dictionary  of  Christiau  Antiquities,'  as  has 
been  explained,  for  the  most  part  Beeks  to  exclude  doctrine  al- 
together ;  and,  as  regards  the  rest,  Catholics,  quite  as  freely  as 
Protestants,  recognise  the  influence  of  nationality  upon  the 
external  organisation,  ceremonial,  legislation,  discipline,  and 
social  life,  of  the  Church,  the  details  of  which  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  Dictionary, 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained,  indeed,  upon  this  point, 
it  might  be  removed  by  the  vast  preponderance  of  Greet 
terms  and  appellations  among  the  titles  treated  of  in  the 
Dictionary,  and  by  the  numbeness  other  indications  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Greek  element  prevailed  in  the  Christiin 
community,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian  Church 
included  a  vast  variety  of  races  and  peoples.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  modem  critics  as  to  the  traditions 
which  represent  that  the  Apostles  in  person  carried  the 
faith  to  all  the  chief  countnes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  second  century  Christianity  had  fonndits 
way  into  almost  every  portion  of  the  world  then  known.  We 
ought  probably  to  make  allowance  for  some  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration in  the  account  given  by  TertuUian,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  church  of  his  day,  adds  to  the 
nations  recited  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  '.voriouB  tribes  of  the  Getu- 
'  liane,  many  provinces  of  the  Moors,  all  the  boundaries  of 
'  Spain,  different  races  of  the  Gauls,  districts  of  Britain  which 
'  the  Romans  had  never  reached,  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  Ger- 
'  mans,  Scythians,  and  many  other  remoter  nations,  provincct, 

*  and  islands  unknown  by  name  and  impossible  to  enumerate.' 
But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  serious  tone,  as  well  as  of 
the  undoubting  confidence,  with  which  he  challenges  inquiry  is 
to  the  number  and  universal  diffusion  of  his  fellow-Christuuis 
throughout  the  Roman  world.     '  We  arebut  of  yesterday,'  he 
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proudly  exclaimB,  '  and  yet  we  have  already  filled  every  place 
'of  yours — your  cities,  your  islands,  castles,  municipalities, 
'  and  councilB ;  your  very  campa,  tribes,  decuries,  and  palaces, 
*  the  Senate  itself,  and  the  forum.'  •  More  than  one  well- 
accredited  legend  of  the  second,  and  even  of  the  first,  century 
shows  us  Christiana,  avowed  or  concealed,  among  the  officials 
of  the  imperial  court.  Iremeus  states  as  much  in  explicit 
terms.f  TertuUian  declares  that,  in  case  of  a  persecution  at 
Carthage,  that  city  would  he  decimated  ;f  and  the  great 
fltrength  of  the  Christian  community  throughout  all  Africa  is 
made  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  a 
synod  of  bishops  held  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  by 
Agrippinus,  at  Carth^e,§  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  seventy 
Airican  and  Numidian  bishops.!  1^^  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  period  in  tlie  East  among  the  Farthiana,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  is  plain,  from  the  testimony  of  Bardisaoes,  quoted 
by  Eusebius.^  The  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  in  Assemani**  tells  of 
the  destruction  of  a  Christian  church  in  that  city  by  an  inun- 
datioD  in  the  year  202.  The  number  of  bishops  whom  we 
find  iu  Arabia  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  clearly 
implies  a  long  settled  and  fully  organised  Church ;  ft  s°d  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  Panttenus  was  sent  from 
Alexandria  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  India.}}  Of  the  Western 
Empire  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  reports  of  the 
martyrdoms  in  the  churches  of  Lyons  aud  Vienne,  iu  Caul, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,§§  are  among  Uie  most  interesting  remains 
of  early  Christian  literature  ;  and  some  of  the  inscnptions  of 
that  country,  still  preserved,  are  of  an  interest  little  imerlor  to 
those  of  Rome  itself.  Hefele  gives  good  grounds  for  accepting 
the  traditions  which  record  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Southern  Germany  about  the  same  period;  and  its  firm 
and  settled  o^anisation  in  Britain,  long  anterior  to  the  teiga 
of  Constantine,  is  attested  by  the  presence  of  three  British 
biahops  at  the  CoimcU  of  Aries,  held  in  the  year  314,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Douatist  controversy. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  wide  diffu- 
^on  of  Christianity  at  so  early  a  period  a  corresponding 
variety  of  national  types  of  religion.  There  can  be  little 
doubt   that,   at    the  tune   in   question,   the   Greek   element 


*  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  27.  t  Irenieus  Adv.  Her.  iv.  49. 

J  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  5.  J  Cyprian,  Epp.  71  and  73. 

J  Augostim  De  Baptismo,  ii.  c  13.  f  Fnepnr.  Evaog.  vi.  c.  10. 
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largely  pervaded  every  region  6f  the  Cbri8ti&H  world.  For  tiie 
-West  eapecially,  Dean  Milman  has  shown  very  condusivelj* 
that,  even  in  Some  itself,  the  CfariBtian  community  was  pene- 
trated to  itct  very  core  by  Greek  influences  imd  assoeis- 
tions.  Almost  all  the  earW  Christian  literature  is  Qreek. 
The '  first  litui^  in  use  in  Rome  was  Greek.  And  that  the 
Christian  population  of  Borne  were  for  great  part  a  Greci- 
Bpeaking  race  mivy  be  inferred  from  the  ioscriptione  on  the 
Roman  catacombs,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  Greek, 
while  even  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  not  a  few  are  written  in 
Greek  characters. 

This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christisn 
'  Antiquities,'  and  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  advaatages  to  be 
derived  from  its  study.  It  is  in  such  a  work,  whose  enbjccti 
are  treated  separately  and  in  alphabetical  oi-der,  that  the  rela- 
tive characteristics  of  the  several  nationalitiefl  may  be  inoet 
advantageously  compared.  Scientific  writers  are  but  too 
liable  to  theorise  and  to  accommodate  their  facts  to  a  precon- 
ceived system  ;  und  there  needs  but  a  comparison  of  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  now  before  us  with  Uie  cone* 
sponding  sections  in  the  ordinary  manuals  of  church  antiqnitieB, 
such  as  those  of  Augusti  or  Guericke,  in  order  to  estamate  die 
value  of  that  independent  view  of  details  which  is  involved  in 
their  treatment  under  separate  heads. 

In  the  method  of  treating  the  subject  of  Christian  Astiqu- 
ties,  as  well  as  in  what  regards  the  period,  ctaisiderable  divernty 
is  observable  in  the  different  authors.  Bingham,  the  foundtf 
of  the  study,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  definite  method, 
the  titles  of  his  twenty-three  books  following  each  other  almoet 
at  random,  as  if  in  Uie  casual  order  which  suggested  itself  w 
the  work  progressed.  Each  separate  head,  it  is  true,  is  treated 
methodically,  and,  for  the  most  part,  exhaustively ;  but  many 
of  the  heads  Tvhich  are  separate  might,  with  more  seeming 
propriety,  have  been  treated  together,  while  the  order  of  others 
occasionally  appears  inconsequent  and  unnatural.  Later  writes 
have  sought  to  reduce  the  materials  of  the  subject  (which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  borrow  from  Bingham)  to  a  more  scientific 
order.  Baumgarten  olassifies  Sacred  Antiquities — not  very 
happily  it  must  be  said — under  six  heads,  viz.,  Persons ;  Times 
or  Seasons;  Places  and  Vessels;  Actions;  Discipline;  Qooks, 
Vestments,  and  Things.  The  propriety  of  this  division  is  by 
no  means  obvions,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  realise  the  fitne» 
of  its  details.    Augusti'a  distribntioQ  into  '  Christian  Woniup 

•  .Latin  GhriBtaanity,  vol.  i.  H»- 28-9.    ,,,,„t.- 
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'and  ite  Minisbers,  Sacred  Places,  Sacred  SeaBons,  Sacred 
'  AotionB,  Sacred  Things,  and  Sacred  Art,'  ia  at  once  more  in- 
telligible and  more  complete.  Pelliccia's  plan  is  more  compre- 
henuve  than  either ;  but  as  Pellicoia  includes  in  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Polity  not  only  the  discipline  of  the  early  period  but 
also  the  special  observances  of  the  modem  Church,  his  work 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  antiquities  in  the  popular 
sense.  Mamachi's  plan,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from  the 
fragment  which  he  has  left,  was  more  exa^t  and  philosophical ; 
but  of  the  twenty  books  which  Mamachi  had  projected,  onlj 
five  were  completed  at  his  death. 

The  editors  of  the  Dictionary  are  released  from  all  these^ 
difficulties  by  the  alphabetical  order  which  the  dictionary  form 
impoees ;  and  while  they  are  enabled  to  treat  each  topic  inde- . 
pendently,  and  without  the  embarrassment  of  reducing  it  under 
a  particular  head,  the'  reader  can  study  the  several  details  rq^ 
lieved  from  the  complexities  of  the  general  subject. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  Dr.  SmithV 
work  as  a  mere  Dictionary  of  Church  Antiquities,  at  least  in 
tiie  sense  in  which  that  subject  is  treated  in  ihe  popular 
manuals.  It  is  far  more  than  a  repertory  of  the  common  topics 
(^  sacred  archsology,  and  aims  at  something  at  once  of  hi^er 
and  more  practicu  interest  than  mere  technical  expositions 
and  learned  disquisitions  on  abstract  points  of  historical  or 
antiquarian  criticism.  The  writers  seem  always  to  keep  the 
subjtot  before  their  eyes  as  a  living  thing,  and  to  consider  its 
institutions,  not  merely  as  portions  of  a  system,  but  in  their 
bearing  on  the  living  realities  among  which  they  were  placed.- 
Their  object,  therefore,  is  to  bring  t£e  reader  face  to  face  with- 
the  primitive  Christian  conuntmity,  as  well  in  its  first  struggles' 
for  existence,  as  in  the  several  steps  of  that  maturer  growth 
to  which  it  attained  through  a  prolonged  conflict  with  those 
rival  systems  which  it  was  destined  to  replace. 

In  the  hands  of  the  new  school  of  arcKnology  the  materials 
for  such  investigations  as  these  have  been  steadily  accumulating. 
The  stores  laid  up  by  Bosio,  Aringhi,  fioldetti,  and  Bottari 
have  been  largely  supplemented  by  recent  explorers ;  and  the 
results  as  well  of  their  explorations  as  of  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors have  been  carefully  systematised.  Father  Marcbi's 
labours  have  cleared  up  much  that  was  obscure  as  to  the 
ori^n,  the  structure,  and  the  actual  uses  of  the  catacombs. 
Father  Gairucci,  in  the  ancient  glasses  and  other  analogous 
remains,  has  opened  an  entirely  new  p^e  in  early  Christian 
history.  Martigny  and  King  have  done  the  same  for  the 
equally  interesting  department  of  Christian  Gems ;  And  Fa-, 
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bretti,  and  above  all,  the  brothers  De  Bossi,  have  not  only  ex- 
tended in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  collection  of  Christian  Inscriptiong, 
but  have  drawn  from  them  a  complete  body  of  infonnation  on 
the  history,  the  chronology,  the  ritual,  the  pious  usages,  and 
the  domestic  life  of  the  early  Church.  All  the  new  information 
systematically  accumulated  in  these  various  quarters  has  beea 
industriously  utilised  by  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary,  and  the 
results  in  each  subject  will  be  found  carefully  summarised 
under  the  proper  title. 

It  would  plainly  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism 
of  a  work  so  diversified  in  subject  and  of  necessity  so  frag- 
mentary in  treatment.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very  few 
specimens  of  its  general  method,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
select  chiefly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  in  relation  to  the  world  of  paganism  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  the  life  and  manners,  religious  and 
domestic,  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Christian  futn. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  subject  which  will  be  new  to 
many  readers,  the  Calumkies  against  the  Cheistiass. 
The  ordinary  treatises  on  Church  antiquities  do  not  notice  this 
bead ;  but  so  strongly  was  its  importance  felt  by  Mamachi 
that  he  devotes  to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  hit 
unfinished  treatise.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  with  the  notions  to 
which  we  are  habituated,  to  realise  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  which  such  imputations  could  have  been  possible ;  but  it  is 
clear,  as  well  from  the  bitter  and  contemptuous  language  of 
Celsus,  which  Mamachi  reproduces,  as  irom  the  apologetic 
treatises  of  the  second  aud  third  centuries,  that  various  re- 
volting charges  were  systematically  circulated  against  the 
Christians  by  their  enemies,  and  that  the  violence  of  the  per- 
sccutious  (especially  of  those  which  originated  with  the  popu- 
lace) of  which  they  were  the  object,  was  in  great  part  due  to 
the  odious  impressions  regarding  them  which  were  thus  in- 
dustriously produced  upon  the  pagan  community.  The  article 
'  Calumnies '  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  number. 

The  first  of  these  strange  calumnies  arose  out  of  the  primi- 
tive institution  of  the  '  Agapie,  and  the  more  sacred  supper 
'  which  was  at  first  connected  with  them,'  The  uninitiated 
were  jealously  excluded,  as  is  well  known,  from  this  solenn 
rite,  and  the  prurient  imagination  of  tbe  calumniators  put  the 
most  hateful  construction  on  the  secrecy  thus  observed.  In 
the  declamatory  language  of  the  apologist*  the  Christian  feasts 

•  Athenagoras,  Apol.,  c.  iv.      t  .ooi'lc 
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were  deoounced  as '  Thyeatean  banquets  and  j^ipodean  incest.* 
The  horrid  story  put  in  circulation  was  to  the  effect  that  *  when 
'  the  Christiana  met,  an  infant  was  hrought  in,  covered  with 
'  fiour,  and  then  stahbed  to  death  by  a  new  convert,  who  was 
'  thus  initiated  in  the  mysteries.'  Of  the  origin  of  thia  revolting 
tale  two  explanations  are  suggested  in  the  article.  The  first 
is  that  it  was  a  well-kno«^  practice  among  conspirators,  as  we 
see  in  Sallust's  account  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  to  make  the 
drinking  of  human  blood  a  bond  of  union  in  the  common 
enterprise,  and  therefore  that  the  Christians,  who  were  emi- 
nently a  secret  association,  were  supposed  likely  to  resort  to 
thia  expedient  for  concealment.  But  although  this  considera- 
tion was  not  without  its  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  second  explanation  suggested  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
real  origin  of  the  tale  was  the  langu^e  held  by  the  Christians 
themselves  as  to  the  Eucharistic  nte.  The  'covering  the 
'  infant  with  flour '  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  outward  element  of  bread,  while  the  story  of 
the  *  stabbing  the  infant  to  death '  grew  out  of  some  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  mystic  immolation  of 
the  Victim  of  the  new  covenant.  The  Christian  writere  spoke 
of  their  feast  '  not  as  common  bread  and  wine,  but  Flesh  and 
'  Blood,  and  by  participation  in  that  flesh   and   blood  they 

*  taught  that  men  became  members  of  one  body  '  (p.  260-1 ). 
This  is  the  only  intelligible  reading  of  the  pagan  calumny ;  and 
this  reading  is  forcibly  illustrattid  by  the  story  which  Irennus 
tells  of  a  curious  juggling  trick  practised  by  a  religious  im- 
postor named  Marcus,  who,  in  a  rite  which  oan  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Christian  Eucharist, 
craftily  introduced  a  red  colouring  matter  into  the  cup  in  order 
to  simulate  the  actual  converainn  of  the  wine  into  blood.* 

I'he  charge  of  immorality  and  incest  grew  up  in  the  same 
war  ;  but  as  we  find  thia  charge  reproduced  by  TertuUian, 
Ongen,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Eusebius,  it  is  most  curiously 
circumstantial.  '  When  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
'  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night.  A  lamp  gave  light  to 
'  the  room,  and  to  its  stand  a  dog  was  fastened.     After  tiiey 

*  had  supped,  and  were  hot  with  wme,  meat  was  thrown  to  the 

*  dog,  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the  lamp-stand  in  his  strug- 
'  glee  to  get  at  it,  and  then  the  darkness  witnessed  a  scene  of 
'  shameless  and  unbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  nature 
'  were  set  at  naught'  (p.  261).  This  strange  medley  of  re- 
volting accusations  is  but  a  transferring  to  the  Christians  of  a 

"  Adversns  Hereaes,  I.  c  xui.,  Migne  Edition,  pp.  580-t81.        . 
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UBBpifiioii  of  those  abominations,  the  revelatida  o(  which,  ■■ 
pracliBed  in  the  Bacchanalia  and  other  secret  paean  mysteries, 
startled  the  Konum  world  from  time  to  time.  And  here,  too, 
the  language  employed  by  the  Christians  tbemselvea — ^the  very 
name  of  '  Agapte '  or  Love-feast,  and  of  the  '  holy  kiss,'  or 

*  kisB  of  peace,'  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy — gave  some  colour  to 
the  imputation  of  unlai^l  excess ;  vhile  the  profession  of  a 
spiritual  kindred  of  the  faithful  among  each  other,  and  their 
iLftbitual  mutual  salutation,  as  '  brother '  and  '  sister,'  imparted 
to  their  intercourse,  in  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulnr,  its 
alleged  incestuous  character.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
some  foundation  in  fact  for  the  allegations  may  have  existed  in 
the  actnal  abuses  which,  as  is  plain  from  the  later  Apostolic 
epistles,  b^an,  even  at  an  early  date,  to  creep  into  the  obser- 
vances  of  the  Agapee,  and  which  we  know  from  direct  evidence 
to  have  reached  to  very  revolting  profanenesa  in  that  rite,  u 
it  came  to  be  praclised  by  some  of  the  heterodox  communiaas, 
and  especially  by  the  Carpocratians. 

A  chaise  of  *  Atheism '  was  a  natural  result  of  the  Chru- 
tians'  scrupulous  withdrawal  from  the  public  temples  and  from 
every  act  or  service  of  the  established  worship.  Another,  of 
'  worshipping  the  cross,'  was  su^ested  by  the  'reverential  use 
'  whidi  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  made  of  the  agn 

*  of  the  cross.'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  'the  ApcAopst' 
(Tertullian)  who  speaks  of  this  latter  accusation  should  becon- 
tent  almost  to  admit  the  fact  without  explaiiati(Hi,  and  should 
confine  himself  to  retorting,  with  the  aigument  ad  hominem, 
that  the  framework  scaffoHing  of  most  of  the  idols  before 
which  the  Crentiles  themselves  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same 
form  of  a  cross.*  And  in  connexion  with  this  oocnis  the  most 
curious  of  all  these  strange  calumnies — that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  singular  pagan  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  found  some 

SiSrs  ago  on  a  wtdl  of  the  palace  of  the  Cnsars  on  the  Falatiiie 
ill,  wuich  this  Journal  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  under 
notice  in  England.  Tertullian  speaks  of  an  ass-headed  figure 
with  the  inscription  The  Asb-beoottbn  [Onosoitbs],  God 
OF  TEE  Cebistianb.  But  the  graffito  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Cffisars  has  the  additional  interest  of  representing  this  ass- 
beaded  human  figure  as  affixed  to  a  cross,  while  a  person  called 
Alexamenus  is  seen  standing  before  it  in  the  attitude  oS  prayer, 
with  the  inscription  AAEX.AMEN02  SEBETE  [SEBETAI] 
QEON, '  Alexamenus  worships  God.' 

It   is  equally   strange   in   modem  eyes  to  find  CbristUu 

*  Tertullian,  Apolog.,  c  16. 
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charred  with  !  vbrehipping  the  buh.'  This  ubpntatioo  oCtmm- 
woTUttip  the  editors  ezplain  as  having  grown  oat  of  the  special 
setting  apart  by  the  ChriBlians  of  the  'Dies  Solis'  for  their 
worship,  Dy  the  symbolic  reverence  for  the  East  which  they 
exhibited,  and  by  their  speaking  of  Christ  as  '  the  true  Light,* 
and  of  llieiiiselTes  as  'children  of  Light;'  and  an  equally 
singular  but  more  revolting  charge,  maintained  by  Minucius 
Fetiz,*  which  imputed  to  them  something  like  a  phallic  wor- 
ship, IB  Bimilarly  ascribed  in  the  article.' to  the  interpretatioQ 
'  mTen  by  impure  minds  to  acta  in  themselves  blameless. 
Penitents  came  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  knelt  before  them  as  they  sat.  This  attitude 
may  have  suggested  the  revolting  calumny  to  those  who  could 
see  nothing  in  it  but  an  act  of  adoration.''!' 

The  relations  of  the  infant  Christian  community  to  the 
world  of  Heathendom,  in  which  itB  first  destiniea  were  thrown, 
and  the  silent  and  ahuost  insensible  steps  by  which  it  gradaally 
revolutionised  the  complicated  moral  and  social  system  whion 
had  grown  up  under  the  ancient  religion,  are  well  described 
in  an  admirable  article  entitled  '  Familt,'  which  discasses  with 
great  ability,  and  in  a  most  discriminating  spirit,  the  infinence 
of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  family 
life.  Those  who  remember  the  dark  and  painful  picture  of 
domestic  Hfe  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomana  at  the  time  of  our 
liord's  coming,  which  is  drawn  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  great  work, 
'  Heathenism  and  Judaism,'  will  read  this  article  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  It  carefully  distinguiahea  between  that  portion  of 
Christian  duty  and  obligation  which  is  based  upon  the  essential 
principles  of  the  moral  law,  and  those  *  ordinary  usages  of  do- 
'mestic  life  which  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  religious 

*  and  moral  obhgations  of  the  old  polytheism.'  It  is  with  the 
latter  that  the  article  chiefly  deals,  tracing  out,  in  this  to 
some  extent  neutral  sphere  of  action,  the  indirect  moral  results 
which  rapidly  followed  the  reception  of  the  new  religion. 

The  first  of  these  results  was  that  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
in  position  and  moral  influence  which  is  observable  even  in  the 
apostoHc  age.  The  position  of  women  among  the  Jews,  and, 
still  more,  our  Lord's  treatment  of  holy  women  as  His  disciples 
and  friends,  determined  from  the  first  their  status  in  the  social 
system  of  the  new  religion.  Wherever  Christ  was  proclaimed 
'  women  were  invited  and  welcomed  into  the  Christian  commn- 

*  nities,  and  were  admitted  equally  with  men  to  all  Christian 
''  iffTvileges.'      Boman   Catholic   writers  trace   much  of  the 


*  MinuciuB  Felix  Ootav.  c.  9.  f  P>  261. 
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reverential  feeling  whicb  miDgled  with  the  knightly  devotion 
to  the  sex  that  characterised  medieval  chivalry,  to  tlie  lofty 
ideas  of  womanhood  inspired  by  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Divioe  maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Even  without  seeking 
to  find  in  the  same  principle  an  explanation  of  the  earlier  posi- 
tion of  the  sex  in  domestic  life,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
from  the  very  first, '  in  a  Christian  family  the  wife  and  mother 
*  held  an  honourable  place;  and  that  the  conjugal  union,  the 
''  source  of  all  other  family  relationships,  being  tnuB  honoored, 
'  communicated  a  happy  influence  throughout  the  household' 
{p.  658).  It  was  in  this,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  oth^ 
relation  of  life,  tJiat  Christianity  *  proved  itself  the  salt  of  the 
'  earth,  interpenetrating  the  surrounding  mass  of  pagan  cirili- 
'  sation.' 

Only  second  in  social  importance  was  the  change  effected  by 
Christian  feeling  on  the  position  of  the  slave  in  the  andeot 
world.  Without  attempting  to  abolish  the  institution  of 
slavery  by  legislation  or  direct  precept,  the  explicit  assertion 
of  the  equality  of  slave  and  free  in  all  that  regards  Christiiii 
privil^e  and  religious  standing,  necessarily  imported  a  dntj 
upon  the  part  of  all  alike  to  took  upon  one  another  as  brethren, 
and  to  recognise  their  common  subjection  to  a  Lord  in  whose 
sight  there  is  no  distinction  of  bondman  and  free.  And  thiu, 
although  in  the  Christian  world  the  condition  of  the  slave  long 
remained  legally  the  same,  and  although  it  was  only  by  the  free 
act  of  the  master  that  this  plea  of  equality  was  adimtted,  it 
came  gradually  to  pass  that,  in  Christian  families  generally, 
slavery  was  freed  from  some  of  ita  most  galling  buraens,  mi 
a  way  was  prepared  for  the  legislation  by  which,  under 
Justinian,  the  character  of  the  institution  was  modified,  and 
eventually  was  either  discontinued  or  converted  into  the  miti- 
gated form  of  serfdom. 

But  more  widely  spread  and  penetrating  farther  into  the 
depths  of  family  life,  were  certain  influences,  unacknowledged, 
and  perhaps  not  understood,  through  which,  by  the  very 
necessities  of  their  condition.  Christians,  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  intercourse  with  a  world  still  pagan  to  its  very  core,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the  C(»ninoii 
life  with  which  externally  they  were  in  contact.  Shut  out  in 
a  great  degree  from  public  affiiirs ;  debarred  from  the  courts  of 
law,  or,  at  least,  infrequent  in  their  attendance ;  excluded 
from  many  of  the  ordinary  amusements  and  popular  festivitiea, 
most  of  which  were  tainted  with  idolatry  or  with  the  monl 
comiptioDs  which  underlay  it ;— the  primitive  Christians,  by  a 
happy  necessity,  were  long  thrown  back  upon  each  other  snd 
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upon  ft  fatnily  life  with  the  Dew  conditions  which  it  involved ; 
and  although  afterwards,  when  paganism  lost  ite  hold  upon  the 
world,  and  when  the  new  religion  succeeded  to  the  Bocial,  as 
well  as  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  old  one,  the 
ChriBtian  returned  to  his  place  in  public  life,  and  to  the  duties 
and  relations  which  are  connected  with  it,  the  better  tone  once 
introduced  continued  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  eBtablished  a 
higher  law  of  life  and  morals,  which  has  never  since  been 
entirely  lost. 

The  reader,  therefore,  will  study  with  much  interest  this 
picture  of  family  life  among  the  early  Christians,  tracing  out 
in  its  various  phases  the  retrenchment  or  proscription  of  some 
of  the  old  usages  which  were  deemed  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  altered  conditions  of  life  under  the  Christian 
Erofession  ;  the  modification  of  others  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
armony  with  the  new  order  of  things ;  the  frank  acceptance, 
again,  of  others,  which,  although  incorporated  in  the  religious 
system  of  paganism,  were  nevertheless  free  from  all  taint  of  its 
depravity,  and  were,  in  fact,  but  embodiments  of  the  common 
iDBtinctB  of  natural  religion ;  the  elevation,  in  fine,  of  all,  by 
the  infusion  of  the  new  element  which,  wherever  it  penetrated, 
whether  in  the  observances  of  public  life,  the  ritual  of  public 
worship,  or  the  scarce  less  sacred  usages  of  domestic  inter- 
course, carried  with  it  the  purifying  influence  of  that  out.- 
pouring  of  spirit  and  truth  which  is  the  essence  of  the  new 
Gospel. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
early  fervour  of  primitive  profession  the  amenittes,  and  even 
the  frivolities,  of  life  entirely  disappear  from  the  picture. 
There  is  a  curious  evidence  of  this  in  the  miscellaneous 
objects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  catacombs,  and  to 
which,  in  the  absence  of  written  records,  we  have  to  look  foe 
hght  on  the  habits  of  hfe  that  prevailed  among  the  Christian 
population  of  Rome ;  and  the  Christian  community  of  Kome 
may  be  taken  as  including  some  elements,  at  least,  of  almost 
every  contemporaneous  people  and  race  to  whom  the  Grospel 
bad  been  made  known.  It  is  not  nlone  that,  with  the  exception 
of  their  being  occasionally  marked  with  the  Christian  mono- 
gram,  the  cross,  or  the  A  and  il,  the  objects  of  use  in  every- 
day life  found  in  the  Christian  cemeteries  resemble  in  most 
particulars  the  ordinary  pagan  remains  of  the  same  class.  We 
further  find  some  direct  evidences  of  the  pursuit  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  lighter  occupations  and  amusements.  Then,  as 
now,  Christian  children  had  their  toys  and  playthings.  Jointed 
dolls  of  ivory  or  bone,  bronze  or  terra  cotta  mice>  gUas  fishes. 
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&c,  are  found  in  the  little  loculi,  whose  dimeitsionB  and,  oc- 
casionally, inscriptiona,  touchingly  hespeak  the  tender  age  <^ 
l^e  departed,  as  though  the  parent  had  found  a  melancholy 
consolation  in  hiding  away  along  with  the  dear  deceased  the 
ornaments  or  playthings  which  had  lost  their  use  io  the  death 
of  the  poBaesBor.  Masks  have  been  occasionally  diecorered ; 
hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  intended  for  use  in 
scenic  representations.  Dice,  too,  although  but  rarely,  appear, 
as  though  games  of  chance  were  not  altogether  without  their 
votaries ;  nor  were  CliriBtian  ladles  entirely  so  spiritual  as  to 
refuse  the  use  of  mirrors  and  the  other  appliances  of  the  toilet 
— comhs,  tweezers,  pins,  bodkins,  toothpicks  and  earpicb, 
vinaigrettes,  &c.  Ornaments,  as  well  as  objects  of  necesssry 
use—buttons,  buckles,  and  bullse,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces, 
rings,  and  earrings — are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Eren  the  little  vanity  of  false  hair  vu 
not  unknown  among  the  ladies  of  Christian  Rome.  Boldetti 
meutioQB  that  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  found  in  the  tombi.* 
It  is  more  pleasing  to  discover  those  pledges  of  family  affection 
which  we  ourselves  love  to  preserve ;  and  although  there  are 
many  more  solemn  and  more  sacred  memorials  of  these  primi- 
tive times,  we  know  none  more  touching  than  a  little  object  in 
ivory— an  egg  engraved  with  companion  portraits  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  marked  with  the  Christian  monogram. 

In  these  and  many  similar  indications  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  one  of  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  little  Christian  community,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the 
pagan  world  of  Rome.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  leamt  from 
the  points  of  coincidence  as  well  as  from  those  of  divergency. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  '  Cataoombfi' 
in  Goneidering  the  presence  of  these  and  similar  objects  in  the 
cemeteries  as  an  evidence  of  the  permanence  among  Christitns 
of  the  old  heathen  idea  which  regarded  the  life  after  death  as  a 
continuation  of  the  present  life  with  its  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments (p.  314).  Such  an  idea  would  be  completely  at  variance 
with  all  written  evidence.  The  usage  is  one  whidi  may  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent  of  rel^ousassociatdons,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan;  and  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
natural  instinct  of  bereaved  affection  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  religious  origin  at 
dl,  is  a  relic  of  the  great  and  universal  revelation  vout^aafed 
to  man  by  the  Omnipotent  Creator. 

But  while  the  common  social  osages  of  tlie  time  were  thus  in 

'  Owerrazioiu  sopra  i  (Smiteri,  p.  297. 
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subetauoe  accepted  by  the  ChrifltiaQ  community,  the  practice 
of  Christiana,  even  in  domestic  details,  was  strongly  marked  hy 
distinetive  observances.  Some  of  these  observances  are  briefly 
ennmerated.  Besides  those  festivals  which  are  exclusively 
Chiiatian,  there  are  some  celebrations  which  are  of  an  older 
date,  in  whit^,  as  they  were  not  mixed  up  with  any  idolatrous 
rites,  Christian  families  might  unite  with  their  pagan  neigh- 
bours, and  which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use.  Even 
TertuUian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding  all  semblance  of 
participation  in  idol-worship,  saw  no  objection  to  Christians 
joining  in  the  domestic  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  *  toga 
'  virihs,'  which  corresponded  with  our  '  coming  of  a^e,'  or  to 
their  being  present  at  weddings,  or  the  naming  of  children 
(Nominatia  or  dies  lustrici). 

'  As  the  &cility  of  divorce  was  a  primary  Bonrce  of  corruption  in 
Roman  social  and  family  life,  bo  Christianity,  having  invested  marriaga 
with  a  religiooa  mnctity,  and  not  allowing  divorcement  under  any  cii- 
cumstancea  except  those  mentioned  by  Christ  himself,  drew  more  dosely 
together,  not  only  the  husband  and  wife,  but  all  the  other  members  of 
the  fitmily. 

'  The  relatiouafaip  between  parents  and  children  was  gieatly  in- 
flaenced  for  good ;  the  barbarous  practice  of  infanticide  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  immediately  discontinued. 
Under  the  old  Boman  law  parents  might  at  any  time  put  theirchildren 
to  destb,  or  sell  them  as  slaves;  but  this  severity  was  at  once  volun- 
tarily softened  in  Christian  families,  and  the  power  was  afterwards 
taken  away  by  Christian  emperors  ;  who  further  directed  that,  in  case 
of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might  be  tempted  lo  sell  their  children, 
relief  might  be  given  to  them  from  the  public  revenues,  thus  affording 
an  example  of  an  indpient  poor-law.  {Coii.  Theod.,  vi.  27  ;  in  Bing- 
him,  xn,  ix.  1.) 

'Parental  authority,  however,  and  family  ties  were  strongly  up- 
held. Children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  (Tertul.  Ad  Uxor.,  ii.  9) ;  and  under  the  Chriatian  emperors,  in 
<:aBe  of  daughters  so  marrying,  the  most  dreadfid  pnnisbmenla  were 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  ail  who  were  consenting  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage.  (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  24.) 

'  The  education  of  the  children  assumed  a  new  interest,  with  Christian 
parents,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  them  new  anxieties  and  cares ; 
since,  "  in  bringing  them  up  in  the  admonildon  and  nnrtnre  of  the 
"  Lord,"  it  was  needful,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  to  guard 
tbem  against  the  evil  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived— 
from  the  contact  of  idolatry  all  around  them — from  the  contagion  of 
ctHnpanions  on  every  side.  Further  difficulties,  too,  presented  them- 
■elvM  in  connexion  with  the  future  occupation  of  die  children,  inas- 
mnoh  as  many  employments  open  to  others  were  dosed  against  them. 
7or  a  Christian  had  to  avoid  all  the  numerous  trades  and  arts  whioh 
were  connected  with  idol-worship,  together  with  some  offices  ot  dvU 
and  militsry  life. 
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'  But,  to  look  more  doady  at  the  fiunily  life  of  Chriatiaoi^,  it  miut 
be  obeeired  ih&t  the  abnegation  of  idolatiy  caused  a  displacement  of 
the  household  and  hearth  gods — the  Penates  and  Larts  of  the  Romuu 
— together  with  all  familj  rites  which  savoured  of  idol-worahip,  and  i 
substitution  of  Cbristian  obserrances  in  their  stead.  And  as  it  Beenu 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  religions  Romans  lo  offer  tbeir  prayere  the 
first  tiling  in  the  morning  in  the  Lararium,  or  bouaehold  shrine  (I^m- 
pridiua,  Alfx.  Sfver.,  29,  31),  bo  family  prayer,  lu  which  the  differecit 
members  of  a  Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  hare  had  its  place 
from  the  beginning  of  the  new  religion.  Such  united  prayer  appean 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  remark  "  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindotd " 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7).  And  Clement  of  Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  theiecoDd 
century,  t«stifieB  to  the  same  tiing,  where,  commenting  on  the  wonk 
"  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,"  he  says  ibit 
the  three  mean  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  child,  &*ipa,  ■.«!  yvvuha,  mi 
TtKfov  roue  rpdt  \iyti  (Stromal,  iii.  10).  And  the  same  author  speib 
expressly  of  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (e!^^  nal  ui-uyrnffic) 
in  Christian  families.    (Peedag.  ii.  194.) 

'  It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertultian  (Ad  Uxorem,  ii,  4),  ind 
subsequently  of  Cyprian  (De  Lapiit,  ii.  26),  that  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  home  portions  of  the  eutjiaristio  bread,  and  eating  i 
small  portion  of  it  every  morning,  as  an  act  of  devotioD. 

*  The  practice,  also,  of  making  the  ugn  of  the  cross  on  the  fordiead, 
to  which  at  a  later  period  so  much  efficacy  was  superstiUoualy  aacnbed, 
had  become,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  a  perpeto*!!/ 
repeated  ceremony  in  Christian  families,  being  used  "  on  getting  np  loit 
"  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or  their  shoes,  on  walking 
''  ont  or  sitting  down,  at  table  or  at  bath,"  in  short,  at  every  act  or 
moment  of  the  day  ( see  Tertullian  i)e  Cor.  Mil.  §  5).  This  little  «ytii- 
bolical  action  may  in  early  times  have  been  a  useful  memeate  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a  contrary  tendency,  bow- 
ever  much,  like  some  other  practices,  once  innocent  and  salutuy,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  of  formalism  and  error.  And 
the  same  desire  of  being  constantly  reminded  of  the  Christian  posi^oD, 
led  them  to  adorn  their  goblets  wiiL  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  carrying 
ft  lamb,  anil  their  seal-rings  with  a  dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  smiki 
devices.    (Neander,  Hiit.  Chi-ist.,  p.  399.) 

'  Besides  these,  there  were  other  domestic  observances,  which  frotn 
time  to  time  interested  the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  afiectioni  of 
Christian  households,  especially  those  which  were  connected  with  tbt 
baptism  of  children,  marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  notioed 
in  separate  articles.  Children  cherished  the  memory  of  departed  rela- 
tives, as  those  with  whom  they  trusted  to  be  re-uniled  in  rest  ud 
glory,  and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over  their  remauis 
in  a  room  provided  tor  that  purpose. 

*  While  children  were  young  their  superintendence  and  education 
engaged  especially  the  mothers'  care  and  vigilance ;  but,  besides  tbi> 
and  many  other  strictly  domestic  duties,  it  was  usual  for  Christiiii 
women  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  doing  good  beyond  that 
own  houses ;  and  Tertullian  abows  that  in  his  days  it  was  expected,  •* 
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«  matter  of  conne,  that  tht^  ahoold  attend  on  the  nek,  go  ronnd  to  the 
boasea  of  the  poor,  r^eve  the  needy,  and  viait  imprisoned  martyra.' 
(Teital.  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4.) 

The  same  profoundly  religious  sentiment  pervaded  the  public 
life  of  the  time,  as  well  the  assemblages  for  the  eolenin  cele- 
bration of  the  liturgy  as  certain  usages  and  observances 
indirectly  connected  with  it,  and  thus  sacred  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  immediate  associations.  We  have  not  met 
anywhere,  Avithin  the  same  compass,  bo  interesting  an  account 
of  the  primitive  usage  of  the  Agapse,  so  complete  in  its  details, 
and  explaining  so  clearly  the  ongm  of  the  institutioo,  and  the 
stages  of  its  history  through  the  succesBive  variations  arising 
out  of  the  modifications  <n  the  primitive  discipline  regarding 
the  Eucharist. 

After  briefly  tracing  the  analogy  which  the  Christian  usage 
bears  to  the  flssene  community  in  Judssa,  as  described  by 
Josephus,  to  the  tfawi  of  Greek  guilds,  to  the  Ckaristies  of 
Roman  life,  the  truralria  of  Crete,  and  the  fiiilnix  of  Sparta, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  order  followed  in  the  Chris- 
tian feast 

'  The  Chriatians  of  a  given  town  or  dialrict  cama  cm  a  fixed  day, 
probably  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the  "  atnto  die  "  of  Pliny's  letter 
to  Trajan,  Epp.  x.  96),  in  some  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  or 
placed  at  their  diapoaal  by  some  wealthy  converts.  The  materials  t^ 
the  meal  varied  according  to  the  feeling  or  wealth  of  the  society. 
Bread  and  wine  were  of  course  indispeDsable,  both  as  connected  with 
the  more  solemn  commemorative  act  which  came  at  aome  period  or 
other  in  the  service,  and  as  the  staple  articles  of  food.  Meat,  poultty, 
e^ieeae,  milk,  and  honey  were  probably  used  with  them  (August.  C. 
Fmul.  xz.  36).  Early  pointings  on  the  catacombs  of  Boms  seem  (o 
show  that  fish  also  was  used.  (Aringhi,  RomaSubtemia.,ii.  pp.  77,83, 
119,  123,  185,199,267.) 

*  Both  the  fiict  of  its  being  so  largely  the  common  diet  of  the  poor 
in  Syria  (Matt,  vii,  9,  xir.  17,  xvi.  34)  and  the  aaaociations  of  Luke 
xxiv.  42,  John  xxi,  9  (to  aay  nothing  of  the  mystical  significaCioii  at- 
tadied  to  the  word  ix^ui;  aa  early  aa  Tertullian),  would  naturally  lead 
Chriatians  to  use  it  in  their  "  feasts  of  love."  The  cost  of  the  meal  fell 
practically  on  the  richer  members  of  the  Church,  whether  it  was  pro- 
vided out  of  the  commoQ  funds  or  made  up  of  actual  contributions  in 
kind,  meat  or  frait  sent  for  the  purpose,  or  brought  at  die  time.  At 
the  appointed  hour  they  came,  waited  for  each  other  (1  Cor.  xi.  S3), 
ni«i  and  women  seated  at  different  tables,  perhaps  on  opposite  aides 
of  t^e  room,  till  the  bishop  or  presbyter  of  the  church  pronounced  the 
blesnng  (tbXoy/n).  Then  they  ate  and  drank.  Originally  at  some  time 
before  or  after  the  rest  of  the  meal,  one  loaf  was  specially  blessed  and 
broken,  one  cup  passed  round  specially,  "  the  cup  of  blessing."  When 
the  meal  was  over,  water  was  brought  and  they  waahed  their  hands. 
VOL.  cxLiv.  MO.  ccxcvr.  ?.?iO';lc 
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Then,  if  not  before,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  lunps  win 
placed  (aa  in  the  upper  room  at  Troas,  Acts  xx.  6)  on  their  gtaodi, 
and  the  more  devotiona]  part  of  tbe  evening  began-  Thtwe  who  hid 
special  gifts  were  called  to  expound  Scripture,  or  to  speak  a  word  of 
exhortation,  or  to  cdng  a  bjmn  to  God,  or  "to  ChriEt  aa  to  a  God." 
(Pliny,  Epp.  X.  96.)' — DkUtmary,  pp.  40,  41, 

Then  came  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  secular  part 
of  the  proceedings.  Intelligence  which  had  hcen  received 
from  other  churches  was  reported ;  letters  from  foreign  hi^ops 
or  churches  were  read ;  strangers  who  were  the  hearers  of  such 
communications,  or  of  letters  of  communion,  or  who  in  other 
ways  represented  the  brethren  of  other  communities,  were 
introduced,  collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
chnrches  at  a  distance,  or  for  the  poor  of  tiie  district. 

'  Then  came  the  salutation,  the  kiu  o£  love  (1  Pet.  v.  14),  the  "  holy 
"kiss"  (Kom.  xvi.  16),  which  told  of  brotherhood,  the  final  prayer,  the 
quiet  and  orderly  dispersion.  Id  the  ideal  Agape,  the  eadng  and 
drinking  never  passed  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  temp«atuiGe.  In  practice, 
aa  at  Corinth,  the  boundary  line  may  sometimes  have  been  transgressed, 
but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in  bis  letter  to  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  state- 
meats  of  the  Apologists,  must  be  allowed  as  proving  that  their  general 
character  at  first  was  that  of  pure  simplicity.  The  monatrona  slandoi 
of  "Tbyestean  banquets,"  and  "shameless  Jmpuii^,"  were  but  the 
prurient  invention  of  depraved  minds.' 

By  d^rees,  however,  this  severitj  began  to  relax,  as  time 
proceeded  and  tlie  Church  grew  in  wealth  and  numbers. 

'  At  Alexandria,  as  was  natural  in  a  wealthy  and  Inxnrions  uty, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  make  the  Agapee  too  much  at* 
sumptuous  feast,  like  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  and  it  gave  the 
name  to  banquets  to  which  the  rich  only  were  invited.  Clement  pro- 
tests, with  natural  indignation,  ogtuOHt  such  a  misapplication  of  it  1^ 
those  who  sonsht  "to  purchase  the  promise  of  God  by  such  feaBts" 
(Pndsg.  ii.  1,  §  4,  p.  61).  It  seema  probable  from  his  protest  againrt 
the  use  of  flutes  at  Christian  feasts,  that  inatnunental  mttaicof  asecnlai 
and  meretricious  character  had  come  to  be  used,  instead  of  the  "  psalms, 
"  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  "  (Eph.  v.  19,  Cor.  iii.  16)  wbii^ 
bad  been  in  use  without  accompaniment  at  the  onginsi  Agape,  de- 
ment, however,  permits  the  employment  of  the  harp  or  lute. 

'  At  first  the  practice  would  naturally  serve  as  a  witness  and  bond  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians.  Kich  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave, 
met  together  on  the  some  footing.  What  took  place  bnt  once  a  year 
in  the  Bomao  Saturnalia  was  repeated  in  the  Christian  society  once  a 
week.  But,  in  proportion  aa  the  society  became  larger,  and  uie  sBoie 
of  brotherhood  lees  living,  the  old^  social  distinctions  would  tend  to 
reassert  themselves.  The  Agaps  would  either  become  mere  social  en- 
tertainments for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Alexandria,  or  a  mere  dole  of  food 
for  tiie  pocff,  as  in  Western  Africa  (Anguatin.  C.  FautL,  xx.  20)t  wd 
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Id  eitber  case  vould  lose  their  original  ugnificance.  Other  causes  also 
tended  to  throw  them  into  the  background.  When  Chrutisne  came  to 
have  special  buildiogB  set  apart  for  worship,  and  to  look  on  them  with 
something  of  the  lo^  reverence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Temple, 
they  shrank  from  sitting  down  in  them  to  a  common  meal  as  an  act  of 
profanation.  The  Agape,  therefore,  were  gradually  forbidden  to  be 
held  in  cfaurchea,  as  by  the  Couoctl  of  Laodicsa  (o.  27),  and  that  of 
Third  Carth^e,  a.d.  S91  (c.  30),  and  that  in  Trullo  much  later  (a.d. 
£92).  This,  of  course,  together  with  the  rule  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Cutbage  (c.  29),  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received  fiisting,  and  the 
probable  transfer,  in  consequence  of  that  rule,  of  the  time  of  its  "cele- 
"  bnttion  "  from  the  evening  to  the  morning,  left  the  "  feast  of  love  " 
without  the  higher  companionship  with  which  it  had  at  first  been 
aaeociated,  and  left  it  to  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pauper 
meal.  Even  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism  led  men  who  aimed  at 
a  devout  life  to  turn  aside  fastidiously  from  sitting  down  with  men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  as  a  religious  act.  So  Tertullian,  who  in  his 
"  Apology  "  had  given  so  beautiiul  a  description  of  them,  when  he  be-' 
came  a  Montanist,  reproaches  the  Cliiu'ch  at  lat^e  with  the  luxury  of 
its  Agape,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  repeat  the  heathen  etander  as  to  the 
prevalence  in  them  of  incestuous  licence  (i)e  Jejun.,  cxvii.).  One 
.  effort  was  made,  as  by  die  Council  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their 
old  position.  Those  who  despised  and  refused  to  come  to  them  were 
solemnly  anathematized  (c.  11).  But  the  current  set  in  strongly,  and 
the  practice  gradually  died  out.  Their  close  connexion  with  the 
BQnual  commemoration  of  the  death  of  martyrs  and  the  choice  of  the 
graves  of  martyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them,  was,  perhaps^ 
tax  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of  the  disrespect  into  which  they  had 
&UeD.  And  for  a  time  the  attempt  succeeded.  Augustine  describes 
hia  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in  the  habit  of  going  with  a  basket 
foil  of  provinons  to  the  Agape,  which  she  just  tasted  herself,  and  then 
disbibuted  (Con/e»s.  vi.  2).  And  this  ^ows  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  in  Western  Afirica,  In  Northern  Italy,  however,  Ambrose 
bad  suppressed  them  on  accoimt  of  the  disorders  fl'om  which  they  were 
inseparable,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  old  heathen  Parentalia;  and 
Augustine,  when  be  returned  to  Africa,  urged  Aurelius,  bishop  of' 
Carthage,  to  follow  the  example (£pisf.  x.  and  xi.).  The  name,  indeed, 
lingered,  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts  of  churches  at  Rome- 
in  the  sixth  century.    (Ciieg.  M.  £pp.  ii.  76.) ' — Dictionary,  p.  41. 

Long  after  the  general  discoDtiauance  of  the  Agsps,  traces 
of  the  institution  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Church 
under  a  variety  of  ianca,  more  or  less  closely  anolf^us.  One 
of  these  will  be  described  hereafter  under  the  title  of  Edlooia, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  orUole,  Another  waa 
a  curious  custom,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  caaons 
(c.  3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  of  bringing  to  the  altar 
honey,  milk,  grapes,  poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest 
might  blesB  them  before  they  were  eaten  at  a  common  table. 
A  third  lingered  long  in  Alexandria  and  the  Thebaid,  and  ia 
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referred  to  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  late  in  the  fiAh  century, 
of  meeting  on  Saturday  eveninsB  for  a  common  meal,  'gene- 

*  rally  full  and  varied  in  materials,'  after  which  those  who  were 
present  partook  of  the  mysteries.  This  Egyptian  practice, 
however,  is  noticed  as  an  exception  to  tnat  of  all  other 
Churches. 

The  usage  of  the  Eulogi^  referred  to  above  is  in  some  of 
its  forms  but  little  later  tlian  that  of  the  Agapte,  but  the  tnces 
of  it  have  not  so  completely  disappeared  in  the  Church.  The 
word  fuXsyi'a  was  commonly  used  during  the  early  centariea  to 
designate  the  Eucharist,  and  was  in  fact  almost  indifferently 
used  for  tuyapiana.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  and  is  familiarly  employed  in 
this  sense  by  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St,  Cyril,  and  others, 
sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  with  a  qualifying  epithet,  such 
as  ftuoTixj,  «»iufAaTt>ti,  or  IlwMrotoV.  But  from  a  very  early  time 
it  came  to  he  used  specifically  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Jjucharist  '  which  was  conveyed  in  the  primitive  Church  by 
'  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  absent,  as  well 
-'  as  those  sent  by  the  bishops,  notably  those  of  Rome,  to  their 
■'  daughter  churches,  and  to  foreign  bishops  and  churches,  as  a 
-*  sign  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.'  Iremeus  is  the 
earUest  authority  cited  for  this  practice ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as 
long  established.  In  hia  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  (cited  by 
Eusebiua,  Ecc.  Hist,  v.  24)  he  implores  him  '  not  to  make  thu 
'  a  grouAd  for  breach  of  communion,  and  refers  him  to  the 

*  example  of  his  predecessors,  who,  notwithstanding  this  ^- 
-'  ference,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  Eucharist  to  the 
■presbyters  of  the  dioceses  who  observed  the  Oriental  rule.' 
The  practice,  however,  fell  into  disfavour  in  the  East,  and  in 
365  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (can.  14). 
This  disfavour,  however,  was  not  universal. 

'  Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  ptactice  lingered  coneideiably  longer  in 
the  West.  Sirmond,  indeed,  the  learned  Jesuit,  affirou  that  tbo  ctukm 
of  sending  the  Eucharist  round  to  other  churches  and  congregationi 
arose  subsequently  to  the  time  orTertuUian  and  Cyprian,  since  in  their 
wri^ngs  there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  all  Christiana  who  were  preient 
at  divine  service  had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  wen 
bound  to  avuil  thMRselvea  of  it,  and  that  the  Etdogix  distributed  OMi- 
usted  of  bread  blessed  but  not  conmcrated  {De  Aeymo,  iv.  527,  d 
Mf .).  Bnt  the  passage  adduced  cannot  be  satiaJactorily  interpreted  oti 
any  other  hjpo^esis. 

'After  the  Chnrcli  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  Eucharist  was 
A  iHtributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters  by  the  bishop,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  true  &ith,  as  is  abown  by  the  ordinances  relating  to  tin 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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fintentvm,  of  Melchiadea,  a. p.  311,  and  Siricitu,  a.d.  385.  The  letter 
of  Innocent  I.  to  Docentiiis,  inEorming  him  of  the  coBtom  of  Bending 
the  "  fennentum  "  to  the  presbyters  of  the  titoli  on  the  Sundavs,  u  a 
token,  and  expressing  his  diaapprobation  of  carrying  the  loaves  through 
a  whole  diocese,  "  quia  neo  longe  portanda  aunt  sacramenta,"  illoatrateE 
the  same  practice.  A  practice  yety  nearly  allied  to  this,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  was  that  which  prevailed  among  the  i^thful  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Qiorch,  of  carrying  home  for  themselrea,  and  trans- 
mitting to  others,  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  to  be  consmned 
hereafter.  Thus  Tertatlian  speake  of  Christian  women  being  accus- 
tomed "  secretly  before  all  food  "  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist  (Tert 
Ad  Uxor.,  ii.  5);  and  answers  the  objections  of  some  against  re- 
oaring  the  Eucharist  on  a  day  of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break 
thur  &at,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  take  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
and -reserve  it  till  the  last  was  over  (Id.  De  Oral.  19).  Cyprian  tells  of 
a  woman  who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  mddtH  outburst  of 
flame  when  she  opened  her  chest  where  "  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  " 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  De  Lapstt,  p.  32).  SatyruB,  the 
'  brother  of  Ambroee,  when  fearing  to  be  lost  in  shipwreck,  obtained 
'  that  divine  sacrament  of  the  fnithAil  "  from  some  of  his  fellow-paasea- 
gers  (Ambros.  Da  Obit.  Fralrit,  iii.  19).  Grr^ory  Nazianzen  speaks 
of  his  sister  Gorgonia  "  treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the  anti^pee  of 
"  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  ''^(Gr^.  Naz.  Oroi.,  xi.  p.  187).  We 
learn  from  Baml  that  it  was  the  almost  univeisal  custom  in  Alexandria 
and  Egypt  tor  the  laity  to  have  "  tha  communion  "  in  their  houses; 
that  solitaries  did  the  same  when  there  was  no  priest  near ;  and  that 
it  was  generally  customary  in  times  of  persecution  (Basil,  Epist.,  93). 
Jerome  speaks  of  some  who  scruple  to  receive  the  Eucharist  at  the 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  home  (Hieron.  Epist,  ad  Pant- 
mach.),  and  of  those  who  carried  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  wicker  basket, 
and  his  Blood  in  a  glass  vessel.  (Id.  Epitt.  ad  Busticttm,  95.) ' — Art. 
Eulogiis,  p.  629. 

These  curious  examples  abundantly  prove  the  widespread 
existence  of  the  practice;  but  the  abuses  and  irreverence  wliich 
vere  almost  inevitably  involved  in  it  eventually  led  to  its  com- 
plete discontinuance,  *  no  trace  of  its  general  observance  being 
aiscoveroble  after  the  fourth  century.' 

The  cessation  of  the  practice  of  sending  the  consecrated 
Eucharist  to  persons  not  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
communion,  was  followed  by  another  usage,  of  which  traces 
still  subsist  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  some  of  the  Contd- 
nental  churches — as  in  the  ^ain  bini  of  the  French  rite,  and 
the  Amhrosian  rite  at  Milan.  Of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  offered  by  the  faithful  at  the  offertory,  only  so  much  waa 
consecrated  as  would  suffice  for  the  intending  commumcants 
then  actually  present.  A  portion  of  the  unconsecrated  remains 
was  distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received,  under  the 
name  of  Eulogia,  or,  in  still  later  times,  of  antHoron,  ot  fuV-. 
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Btitute  for  the  Su^ov,  or  Euchariat  proper.  By  the  rule  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitution  (lib.  viii.  c.  31)  the  deacons  distributed 
these  remains  to  the  clergy,  in  proportion  to  their  rant 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  385)  admits  the  'fahhfbl 
'  brethren,'  but  not  catechuroenB,  to  a  share  ^ith  the  clerCT, 
although  this  restriction  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  toe 
time  of  St.  Augustine." 

'  As  the  first  love  of  the  Church  grew  cold,  and  unconimmucaliiig 
attendance  became  common,  the  unconaecnted  remains  b^an  to  be 
i^olarly  distributed  amoof;  those  who  had  not  received,  that  tliey 
might  not  depart  without  the  semblance  of  a  bleasing.  The  Greek 
names  for  this  practice,  iliXoYla,  ayrlSbipov,  sufficiently  indicate  what 
it  originated.  The  word  occurs  in  Socrates'  account  of  Chrysanthoi, 
bishop  of  Constandnople  in  the  fifth  century,  who  declined  to  leoein 
anythiiig  fiom  his  churchee  but  "  two  loaves  of  the  tulogia  every  day," 
ivB  Sprout  i{iXoyiw>-  (Soc.  H.  F.  vii.  13).  In  the  liturgies  of  Chiysoatom 
and  Basil  Uie  diBtributinn  of  the  antidoron  by  the  priest  is  described:— 
fitra  Ti/y  fvx^f  I'Ecpx"''"  ^  ''f<'^C<  ^"^  "^^c  iv  rfi  'avrfiOti  roTry  iiittn 
TO  AyTlSuftov  (Goat,  Evcholog.,  85  §  190).  But  this  is  evidently  u 
addition  of  a  late,  though  uncertaio,  date.'   {Dictionary,  pp.  629-30.) 

This  practice,  although  originating  in  the  East,  found  its 
way  into  the  Western  churches,  as  appears  from  the  Capitula  of 
Hincmar,  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nantes,  896,  and  a  decree 
of  Leo  IV.  (847-825),  which  directs  that '  the  eulogise  should 
'  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the  masses  on  leastHdaya' 
But  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another  practice, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  eucharistic  rite,  although  bearing, 
of  course,  a  manifest  analogy  thereto.  Cakes  were  blessed  with 
a  special  benediction,  not  for  any  object  connected  with  tbe 
communion,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
among  the  faithful  as  a  token  of  mutual  love. 

'  We  have  a  reference  to  this  practice  in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregray 
Nazianzea  {Oral,  xix,  p.  306),  when  relating  a  dream  of  his  mstei 
Goi^nia,  when  rick.  "  She  thought,"  he  says,  "that  I  suddenly  stood 
"  by  her  is  the  night  with  a  basket  of  loaves  of  the  purest  fionr,  and. 
"  having  prayed  over  them  and  signed  them,  as  our  wont  is,  fed  her." 
During  the  dilutes  which  surrounded  the  Council  of  Ephesns,  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria  sent  eulogim  to  John  of 
Antiocb,  in  token  of  commimion.  The  writings  of  Paulinua,  bichop  of 
Nola,  contain  many  notices  of  the»e  eulogia,  sometimes  under  the  dubx 
of  bmtdicliont,  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and  Augiutbe 
and  oth^a,  The  latter  writes  to  Paulinus : — "  The  bread  we  htn 
*'  sent  will  become  a  richer  blessing  for  the  love  of  your  benignity  id 
"  accepting  it"  (Fanlin.,  Epist.  iv.  p,  16).  Fauhnua  also  sendi  > 
trifld  loaf  to  Alyplns,  which  he  will  tarn  into  a  evlogia  by  his  kiad- 

*  De  Peccattmnn  Herids,  ii.  26. 
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nen  in  receiring  it  (ib.  iii.  p.  12).  He  sends  five  loaTes  to  Roiduub- 
nufl  and  Licinius  (ib.  vii.  p.  27).  To  Sererus  he  sends  "  a  compsnion 
"  loaf  Irom  his  cell,  as  a  tiUogia"  together  with  a  boxwood  casket,  and 
begs  him,  na  before,  by  accepting  the  loaf  to  canvert  it  into  a  eulogia 
(ib.  V.  i  21,  p.  30).  The  large  number  of  stories  in  Gregory  of  Tours 
in  which  the  expressiona  mlogias  accipere,  dare,  Jlagitare,  miniatrare, 
portare,  porrigere,  postulare,  &c.,  occur,  prove  how  common  the  practice 
was,  as  8  token  of  CbriBtian  communion,  and  a  symbol  of  episcopal 
benediction  in  the  uxth  century.  From  some  of  these  passages  we 
leam  that  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  and  partake  of  a  morsel  of  bread 
blessed  by  him  in  a  bishop's  house,  was  considered  as  equiTalent  to 
receiving  his  benediction,  eulogia.  (Id.  HisL  vi.  61,  viii.  2.)' — Ait. 
Eiilogia,  p.  6<10. 

There  was  still  another  analogous  usage  which  was  desigaated 
hy  the  same  term.  Other  eacred  gifts,  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  eulogiB  hitherto  described,  Dut  Bent  in  token  of  Chris- 
tian fi-iendship  and  love,  are  habitually  described  by  the  same 
name.  A  wooden  box  sent  by  Faulinus  of  Nola ;  the  presents 
sent  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pulcheria  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  were  called  '  eulogiie,'  or  blessings.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  sending  relics  of  St.  Mark  to  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  calls  them  '  eulogiie  St.  Marcij'  and  he  calls 
by  the  name  '  benedictio,'  a  small  cross  containing  filings  of 
the  Apostles'  chains.*  St  Augustine  uses  the  same  word  in 
sending  some  of  his  opusculato  the  abbot  Valentinus.  '  Even 
'  sweetmeats,  nuts,  and  dry  figs  were  included  under  the  title, 
'  when  blessed  by  the  sender.'  Some  corious  stories  illustra- 
tive  of  the  custom  are  recorded  iu  the  *  Vttse  Patrum.'  Thus, 
some  betlaria  (sweetmeats),  brought  to  a  monastery  where 
Valens  was  a  monk,  by  some  guests,  and  distributed  by  the 
abbot  Macarius  to  each  cell,  were  indignantly  rejected  by 
Valens,  who  beat  the  bearer,  and  sent  him  back  with  the  mes- 
saffe, '  Go  and  tell  Macarius  that  I  am  as  good  as  he.  What 
<  nght,  then,  has  he  to  send  me  a  benediction?'!  As  the 
'  benedictio' was  a  sign  of  church  communion,  all  such  gifts  were 
withheld  from  excommunicated  persons,  and  excommunicated 
bishops  were  not  permitted  to  send  them.  The  abbot  Arsenius 
took  umbrage  at  some  dry  figs  not  being  sent  to  him,  and, 
regarding  himself  as  excommunicated,  refused  to  attend  divine 
service  with  bis  brethren  until  the  ban  was  taken  off.  Many 
examples  are  recorded  of  the  refusal  of  the  eulogise  to  excom- 
municated persons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  regularly 
distributed  m  monasteries,  either  daily  or  on  the  chief  festivals ; 
and  in  the  Benedictine  rule  monks  ore  forbidden  to  receive 

"  Epp.  Lib.  xiii.  p.  i2.  t  Palladius,  Httt.  Lout.  c.  51. 
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*  letters,  enlogite,  or  any  kind  of  little  gift,'  witfaont  the  mbbot's 
permiflsioD. 

iDdependently  of  their  bearing  on  the  eubject  of  doctrine  or 
ritual,  these  details  have  an  interest,  as  illustrating  tbeTiTTing 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  religious  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  each.  We  have  read,  wi&  equal  interest, 
the  most  curious  and  learned  article  on  the  rite  of  Fbaction, 
or  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Three  several  acts  of  fraction  occur  in  relation  to 
the  euchariatic  rite  j — the  first,  which  preceded  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  inetitntioii  ib  the  Liturgy,  or  which,  speaking 
more  exactly,  accompanied  the  preparatory  portion  of  thit 
recital ;  the  second,  which  followed  the  act  of  consecration  and 
symbolised  the  breaking  of  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  the  third, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  elements  for  distari- 
bution  among  the  intending  commumcants.  Of  the  first  no 
distinct  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient  litur^,  except  the  Coptic 
Litu^y  of  St^  Basil.  The  writer  of  the  article  Fractioh 
argues  irom  its  being  '  natural  that  in  reciting  the  words  of 
'  institution  the  priest  should  "  suit  the  action  to  the  woid," 
*  that  it  probably  was  a  common,  if  not  the  universal,  practice  in 
'  what  may  be  called  the  first  ritual  period.'  But  the  ancient 
evidence  appears  to  be  entirely  adverse  to  his  view.  It  does 
not  appear  in  any  Oriental  or  Greek  litui^y,  but  that  men- 
tion ea  above.  No  notice  of  it  appears  in  any  Westem  liturgy, 
except  in  a  rubric  of  a  missal  of  Kheims  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  said  that  in  reciting  the  woids 
'  He  brake,'  the  priest  breaks  the  bread  slightly.  The  Samm 
and  York  missals  contain  a  direction  to  the  priest  at  the  same 
words.  But  in  these  missals  he  is  not  directed  to  break  tiie 
bread,  but  only  to  *  make  the  sign  of  breaking.'  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  even  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  while  it 
orders  the  celebrant  to  break  the  oblation  into  three  parts, 
directs  him  to  re-unite  the  parts  at  once, '  so  that  they  be  in  a 
'  manner  not  divided,'  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that,  in  asserting  the  antiquity  of  this  preliminary  practice,  tlie 
writer  has  been  misled  by  the  desire  to  vindicate  the  usage  of 
the  present  English  Prayer-book,  which  directs  the  celeorsnt 
to  '  break  the  bread '  while  he  utters  the  words  '  He  brake  it.' 
But  as  regards  the  second  or  symbolical  fraction,  its  antiquity 
is  beyond  all  question,  and  the  details  of  the  rite  are  exceed- 
ingly curious.  In  the  liturgy .  of  St.  James,  the  celebrant 
'  brralis  the'bread  and  holds  half  in  his  right  hand  and  half  in 
'  his  left,  and  dips  that  in  the  right  in  the  cup,  saying:  "  The 
'  "  union  of  all  the  holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our 

L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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'  "  Lord  and  God  and  Savioar  Jesus  Christ."  '  In  the  com- 
mon Oreelc  liturgy  the  action  is  still  mora  elaborately  eymboli- 
cal.  The  holy  loaf  used  in  the  service  is  stamped  with  the 
characters  IC  ('IijToOf)  XC  (xp"^^i)  NIKA ;  these  syllafales 

jio|:tc[ 


This  loaf  the  celebrant '  divides  into  four  parts  (following  these 
'  transTerse  linesj  vith  care  and  reverence,  saying :  "  The 
"  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  is  dbmemhered  and 
"  divided,"  &c.  Then  he  takes  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
holy  loaf  (which  is  stamped  with  the  letters  IC  for 'Ii]o-o(>()  and 
holds  it  in  his  hand ;  and  the  deacon,  pointiog  with  his  orarion 
to  the  holy  cup,  eays :  "  Fill,  master,  the  holy  cup."  And  the 
priest  says :  "  The  fulness  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the  holy  cup.* 
The  Coptic  rite  is  even  more  complex.  There  is  first  a  special 
preparatory  prayer.  Then  after  crossing  both  the  bread  and 
the  cup  with  a  finger  dipped  in  the  latter,  the  celebrant  recites 
a  *  prayer  of  fraction.'  Later  on  in  the  preparation  for  the 
communion  '  he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts,  as  he  bad 
'  done  before  at  the  words  "  He  brake  it ;  "  but  this  time  trans- 
'  versely  to  the  former  fractures.'  The  piece  from  the  middle  of 
the  corban  is  the  lai^est,  and  from  this  he  takes  a  small  piece, 
which  is  called  '  Isbodicon,'  or  in  the  Alexandrian  litu^us, 
SvouStKa'v,  both  words  being  corruptions  of  AitrrortKuv,  the '  Body 
'  of  the  Lord.'  The  fragment  is  set  aside,  and  the  larger  piece 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
palm,  and  the  smaller  pieces  are  placed  around  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross ;  thus  expressing  in  act,  rather  than  by  words,  the 
allusion  to  our  Lord's  passion.  The  priest  then  breaks  up  in 
order  all  the  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  one, 
around  which  he  collects  all  the  smaller  fragments,  and  then 
throws  the  Isbodicon  into  the  cup — a  rite  coincident  with  that 
'  commixtto '  which  in  the  Western  liturgies  follows  the  sym- 
bolical fraction  of  the  host.  In  the  Syrian  rite  the  parUcle 
broken  off,  with  a  ceremonial  similar  to  that  described  above  as 
to  the  Isbodicon,  is  called  by  the  curious  name  of  ■  the  PearL* 
The  priest  dips  this  '  Pearl '  into  the  chalice,  signs  the  other 
particles  with  it  crosswise,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice,  with  a 
prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  Manhood  in 
Christ.  But  the  most  curious  of  all  these  Interesting  rites  is 
that  of  the  semi-Oriental  ritual  of  Gothic  Spain  ana  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  now  known  as  the  Mozarabic.  In  this  most  in- 
teresting rite  the  celebrant  is  directed  to  break  the  oblate  in 
two  halves,  one  of  which  halves  is  to  be  divided  into  five  Darts. 
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and  the  other  into  four.  '  He  then  fonnB  a  cross  with  seroi 
'  of  the  fragmentB,  putting  five  in  a  line  to  make  the  stem,  and 
'  one  on  each  side  of  the  Beoond  &otn  the  top  to  make  the 
'  arms.  Each  of  these  pieces  haB  a  special  name.  The  opper- 
'  moat  in  the  stem  is  called  Corporatio{i.e.  Incamatian).  Then 
'  follows  in  order  Natimtas,  Circumcisio,  Apparitio  (Epiphany), 
'  Passio.  The  piece  which  forms  the  lef^  arm  of  the  ctdsb 
'  (biken  from  the  spectator)  is  called  Mora,  that  on  the  ri^t 
'  Beaurrectio,  in  a  line  with  it.'  This  curious  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagram : — 


Corpoiatio 

Mow 

mtivitM 

BeanrractiD 

QbrU 

Apparitio 

Ragnnm 

Panic 

The  arrangement,  it  need  hardly  be  explained,  is  designed  to 
symbolise  the  entire  *  course  of  our  Lord's  being,  acting,  and 
*  suffering  in  the  flesh,  with  the  fruits  thereof.' 

The  same  diversity  of  rite  prevailed  also  as  to  the  Fraction 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  communicants.  Id 
the  earliest  notices  of  the  Eucharistic  rite  this  fraction  alone 
id  alluded  to,  but  without  any  details  as  to  manner ;  nor  is  the 
liturgy  c£  St.  Mark  more  circumstantial  regarding  it.  But  in 
that  oif  St.  James  the  rite  of  putting  the  bread  into  the  chalice 
is  distinctly  described. 

'  The  second  part  of  the  prepared  loaf,  which  ia  atamped  XC  (foi 
XpioTiic)  is  divided  for  the  comronnioa  of  the  priest  and  hia  asnttanH, 
who  receive  the  elements  separately.  The  other  two  (marked  NI  sixl 
KA)areal9odividedacooTdiiigto  the  number  of  commnnieanta,  and  p«t 
into  the  chalice.  As  intinctlon  began  to  appear  in  Spain  in  the  aefoA 
oentuiy,  the  method  of  practice  now  deaoribed  as  attendant  on  itw* 
L,..,...L.oo.^lc 
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probably  ia  use  unang  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the  sixth.  In  die  fbntth 
and  fimi  we  find  Cyril  of  JeruBalem,  Basil,  ChryRoiitom,  and  Cyril  of 
Atexandria  still  recognising  the  practice  of  recetTing  in  the  hand,  which 
is  incompatible  with  intiaction  (p.  689).  In  ibe  Mozarabic  rita  the 
priest  WBsdirected  to  pat.  into  the  chalice  the  particle  called  "R^ntun" 
and  to  receive  that  called  "  Glorin ;  "  and  it  ia  presumed  that  the  remain- 
ing diviaiona  were  used  for  distribution  among  the  communicants,  if 
there  were  any  anch.  The  present  rubric  of  this  rite  directii  that  the 
guest  shall  himself  consume  all  tite  remaining  parttolee  in  order.' 
(Ibid.) 

With  these  interestiiiir  peculiarities  of  the  Eucharistic  rite  in 
the  variouB  liturgies  of  East  and  West,  it  is  curious  to  compare 
a  very  early  practice  regarding  the  Eucharist  which  is  descnbed 
in  the  article  Catacombs,  viz.  its  use  in  connexion  with 
iiinerals  and  with  the  dead.  We  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
scribe the  passage ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  Komon  Catholic 
authors  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  the  view  taken  in  the  article 
as  to  the  import  of  the  nte,  or  as  to  the  belief  with  which  it  was 
performed.  They  contend  that  the  use  of  the  Eucharist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dead,  even  in  its  meet  corrupt  form,  was  not  based 
on  any  supposed  '  magical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,' 
or  any  supposed  '  charm '  involved  therein,  but  upon  a  real 
belief  of  tneir  supernatural  efficacy,  and  of  the  extension  of 
this  efficacy  beyond  the  limits  of  life  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
They  hold,  of  course,  that  the  Eucharist  was  oiFered  for  the 
deputed  soul,  and  that  the  Communion  received  with  prayer 
on  its  behalf  was  believed  to  profit  the  soul  after  death.  The 
superstition  consisted  in  ascribing  spiritual  efficacy  to  the  act 
of  administering  it  to  the  inanimate  corpse.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  best  and  most  recent  Soman  authorities  still 
maintain  that,  although  some  of  the  glass  vessels  found  in  the 
catacombs  certainly  did  contain  wine,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  no  less  certainly 
were  depositories  of  the  olood  of  martyrs,  and  must  be  r^arded 
as  indisputable  evidences  of  martyrdom. 

'  We  know  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  early  Church  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  the  time  of  a  funeral,  provided  it  took  place 
in  the  morning.  By  degrees  a  corrupt  custom  crept  in,  based  on  a 
superstitious  view  of  the  magical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,  of 
administericg  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  departed.  The  prohibition 
of  this  profane  custom  in  the  canons  of  some  early  councils  (e.g. 
Auxerre,  a.d.  578,  car.  12;  Carthage  iii.,  a.d.  395,  can.  6;  Trullo, 
A.D,  691,  can.  SS)  ia  evidence  for  its  existence.  The  consecrated  bread 
was  laid  as  a  charm  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse.  The  wine,  inclosed  in 
smalt  glass  or  earthenware  bottles,  was  placed  in  the  grave,  or  imbedded 
ia  the  mortar,  at  the  mouth'  of  the  loculus,  and  the  red  colour  ktt  by 
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the  exBiccat«d  wine,  miBtaken  fur  blood  in  the  early  stages  of  cKtuomb 
iavestigatioaa,  faaa  created  thoasaods  of  &Ise  martyrs.  Another  aiulo* 
goiis  cvutom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  wise  on  the  graves  after 
the  old  heathen  fashion,  and  supplying  the  disd  with  food  for  their  ltd 
journey,  viaticum.  The  twen^-second  canon  of  the  Second  Coimcil  of 
Toura,  A.o.  567,  mentions  those  who  "in  fevtivitate  cathedne  domini 
"  Petri  Apostoli,  cibos  niortnis  olFerunt."  Paolinua  of  Nola  {Poem. 
xnii.  vy,  56fi,  567)  thna  ulludes  to  the  libations : — 

'  "  Simplicitas  pietate  cadit,  male  credula  sanctos 
Periiiais  halante  mero  gaudere  sepulchris." 

'  Another  purpose  of  the  cubicula  was  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Funeral  Feast  on  the  aDniversary  day  of  the  death.  This  was  a  cus- 
tom inherited  from  the  heathun  sepulchral  riles,  which  too  oftm  de- 
generated into  heathen  license.  St.  Augustine  deplores  that  "  manj 
"  drink  most  luxuriooaly  over  tLe  dead,  and  when  they  make  a  ftut 
"  for  the  depnrteu,  bury  themselves  over  the  buried,  and  place  tiwr 
"  gluttony  and  dnmkenseM  to  the  score  of  religion "  {De  Mor.  Eee. 
Cath.  c  xxxiv.),  and  condenms  those  who  "makp  themaeWes  drank 
"  in  the  memoriiils  of  the  martyrs  "  {Cant.  FautU  xx.  21).  In  primi- 
tive times  it  may  be  charitably  believed  that  such  abuses  were  dw 
exceptions,  and  uiat  the  anniversary  was  observed  in  a  seemly  mU' 
ner,  and  with  a.  cheerfulness  tempered  by  religion.  The  pictntts 
on  the  walls  of  the  cubicula  of  some  of  the  catacombs  furai^  repn- 
Bcntations  of  those  funeral  feasts  of  which  they  were  the  scene.  The 
moat  curioUH  is  from  an  arcoaolium  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  MarcelUau* 
and  Peter  (Boaio,  p.  891).  Three  guests — a  woman  between  two  men 
— are  seated  at  a  crescent-shaped  or  sigma  table,  at  the  ends  of  whi^ 
in  stately  curule  chairs  two  matrons  are  seated.  No  cliahee  appear  on 
the  table ;  they  are  placed  on  a  small  three-lt^ged  stand  in  tlie  cadre, 
at  which  a  lad  is  stationed,  prepared  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  guesti 
which  are  written  above  their  heads :  "  Irene  da  Cnlda,"  "  Agape,  misce 
"  mi"  (Cf.  Juven.  Sat.  y.  63;  Martial,  lib.  i.  ep.  11 ;  lib.  viii.  ep.  63; 
lib.  xiv.  ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  cemetery  repreaenU 
six  persons,  three  of  each  sex,  seated  at  an  empty  tabic.  One  is  drink- 
ing ftom  a  rhgtion;  another  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  a  cup 
from  a  person  of  whom  no  more  than  the  arm  ia  left  (Bosio,  p.  Sbb.)'— 
Alt.  Catacombs,  p.  310. 

This  propitiatory  rite  on  behalf  of  the  dead  wau  by  no 
meang  confined  to  the  Eucharist.  It  extended  alsn  to  bap- 
tism ;  and  two  distinct  uses  in  relation  to  that  sacrament  are 
found  at  a  very  enrly  date.  In  one  of  these  the  baptigmil 
rite  was  performed  directly  upon  the  deceased ;  in  the  other,  it 
was  received  vicariously  by  a  living  person  in  the  name  of  the 
departed.  An  interesting  article,  which  combines  under  one 
heading  these  post-mortem  rites  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Encbs- 
rist,  supplies  a  number  of  very  curious  details.  The  writer 
accepts  in  their  literal  sense  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
XT.   29 — BcixTi^oJArfai  wxip   vix^uy — although  the  argument  of 
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St  Paul  for  the  reBorreotaon  contained  in  them  ia  undentood 
hj  ChiTaoetom,  Theophylact,  and  later  commeDtators  to  refer, 
not  to  any  rite  of  bapbsm  received  Ticariously  for  the  dead,  bat 
a  the  profession  of  iaith  in  the  resurreotion  which  is 
I  baptism.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  independently 
r  this  pasaage  of  St  Paul,  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  both  [waotices — the  administration  of  baptism  to 
the  dead,  and  the  vicariDos  baptism  of  the  living  on  behalf  of 
the  dead. 

'  It  IB  better  to  take  tJie  words  in  their  obvioiiB  sense,  and  to  remeni' 
ber  that  St.  PanI  nmply  draws  from  the  practice  of  which  they  speak 
u  argununtum  ad  hominem,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  d^ee  sanction 
the  practice  itself.  However  starlling  it  may  seem  that  a  feeling  so 
groM  in  its  superstition  should  tping  up  so  soon,  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  WBS  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  "  sorrow  without  hope"  of 
which  St.  Faol  speaks  in  writing  to  the  Theaaaloniana  (1  Theaa.  iv.  18), 
and  which  Hprang  out  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  were  e^ut  out  from  all  participation  in  the  gloiy  of 
the  kmgdom.  So  it  was  at  Corinth,  and,  it  may  be,  elsewhere.  Men 
were  told  that  by  baptism  they  were  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
that  it  was  the  pledge,  not  only  of  immorteli^  for  the  soul,  but  of  re- 
inrrection  far  the  body.  But  what  would  become  of  those  who,  although 
they  had  believed,  were  cut  off  by  death  before  receiving  baptism  ? 
Hifl  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  "  a  vicarious  baptiama  "  (TertulL  De 
Staurr.  Cam.  c.  48,  adv.  Marvion,  v,  10),  to  which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  afford  at  least  some  remote  an^ogies  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hebr. 
in  I  Cor.  xv,).  The  practice  asBomed  among  the  Ebioniies  (Epiph, 
Bwu.  80)  and  the  Marcionites  (Chrysost  Horn.  40  in  I.  Cor.)  a  some- 
what diamatjc  form.  The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneath 
there  was  concealed  a  living  man.  The  question  "  Wilt  thou  be  bap- 
"  tdsed?  "  was  formally  put  and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  per- 
fonned  on  the  living,  as  the  proicy  for  the  dead.  There  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  practice  ever  became  common  in  the  Chuich.  Its 
adoption  by  heretical  sects  probably  secured  its  condemnation.  But  the 
feeling  had  showed  itself  in  another  form  more  widely.  The  sbvnger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could  be  conferred  in  no  other 
way,  the  more  men  lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition 
by  those  they  loved.  The  Church  allowed  baptism  m  articulo  mortii, 
it  ie  bme,  even  when  the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  It 
night,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a  layman,  or  even  by  a 
Woman.  But  still  death  might  come  beforehand.  What  was  to  be 
done  then  7  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  baptised 
man  dying  without  communion  ?  In  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  for 
some  centuries,  we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  nf  the  practice  of  ad- 
niinistering  baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  forbidden,  it  is  true,  by 
Councils,  but  the  locality  and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it  are 
Bgnificant  as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was.  We  have  canons 
against  it,  and  against  the  analogons  cnractice  of  placing  the  Eucharist 
irithin  the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
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897,  c.  6),  in  tlie  Coimcil  in  TruUo  in  Constantinople  (a.d..  692,  c.  83), 
in  thftt  of  Auxerre  (a.d.  57S,  c  12),  in  the  canons  of  Boni&ce,  biiAiop 
of  Maintz  (can.  20).  Gregory  of  Nazianznm  (Oral.  40)  nttera  a 
Beriona  warning  against  it.'   (P.  585.) 

These  extracts  may  serve  as  Bome  imperfect  gpecimena  of 
tlie  treatment  of  one  particular  clues  of  subjects ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  kindr^  topics  scattered 
throughout  the  work  that  an  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of 
its  value  to  the  intelligent  student  of  the  religious  and  sociil 
life  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  more  geoeral  questione  of 
Christian  archteology,  many  of  the  '  artioles  are  in  trntli 
exhaustive,  though  compendious,  treatises  of  their  partjcnlsr 
subject.  The  article  Catacombs,  for  instance,  may  truly  be 
described  as  a  complete  repertory  of  all  the  best  and  most 
recent  information  as  to  uie  origin,  the  history,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  ancient  Cnristian  cemeteries.  Some 
persons,  indeed,  might  even  be  disposed  to  take  exception  to 
the  widenesa  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  to  the  compre- 
bensive  principle  which  it  follows  in  the  selection  of  topics, 
some  of  which  may  appear  to  overstep  the  limits  of  sacred 
arcbwology,  and  to  trench  upon  the  neutral  domain  of  classical 
antiquity.  Thus  a  long  and  learned  article  is  devoted  to  whit 
may  seem  the  purely  secular  subject  of  CoMHEBfiE,  another 
to  that  of  Actors  and  Aetres»et,  and  another  to  the  civil  estab- 
lishment of  the  Public  Post  (Cusbuales  Eqdi)  at  Rrane. 
But  these  and  all  similar  articles  will  be  found  to  have  a  dear 
and  most  important  bearing  on  the  general  scope  of  the  worL 
The  article  Commerce  is  not  a  mere  survey  of  the  oonunerce 
of  the  ancient  world,  but  a  most  interesting  review  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times  to  trade  and 
C(»iunercef  of  the  legislation  of  the  Councils  regarding  certain 
trades  and  occupations,  and  of  the  laws  as  to  clerical  trading. 
The  Public  Post  is  noticed  as  illustrating  the  civilising  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  the  special  le^slation  under  the 
Christian  Emperors  regarding  the  manner  of  driving  the  hqises, 
which  is  descnbed  as  '  anticipating  the  labours  of  the  Socie^ 
'  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.'  The  article  on 
Actors  and  Actresses  is  a  most  learned  and  instructive  accouBtof 
the  circumstances  of  that  profession  as  it  existed  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  independently  of  its  literary  value  is  most  importut 
as  explaining  as  well  the  motives  and  moral  policy  as  the  pn>- 
gress  and  variation  of  Church  legislation  on  the  subject.         \ 

So  again  it  might  be  ashed,  what  place  there  is  in  ■ 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  for  the  purely  Koman  in- 
stitution of  Infobhbbs  (Delatores)  —  an  institution  whick 
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existed  iit  Borne  before  the  ChristiRii  Era,  and  indeed  before 
the  eatabliflbment  of  the  Empire.  Yet  tlie  article  shows  what 
an  important  part  this  odious  organisatioD  must  have  played 
in  the  persecationa  against  the  Church.  It  was  not  umply  on 
account  of  their  obnoxious  doctrines  that  the  Christians  fell 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  official  delator.  Under  the  pro- 
visiona  of  the  '  Lex  Julia  de  Majestate,'  all  secret  assemblies 
for  worship  were  amenable ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  motive,  of 
religious  bostilit;,  the  delatores  would  propose  to  themselves 
botn  profit  and  credit  with  the  civil  authorities  in  turning 
against  Christians,  not  merely  as  Christians,  but  also  as  vio- 
lators of  the  common  law  of  Borne,  the  powerful  and  wide-spread 
organisation  which  was  at  their  command.  Hence  the  det^s 
of  *  delatio '  in  relation  to  the  Church  form  a  most  important 
chapter  of  early  Christian  history.  "We  find  the  Emperors 
alternately  patronising  and  discouraging  the  system.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Tertullian  represente  Tiberius  as  restraining 
the  accusers  of  ihe  Christians ;  and  he  makes  the  same  state- 
ment as  to  M.  Aurelius,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
persecution  was  actiTe  under  his  reign.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pliny's  well-known  letter  to  Trajan  exhibite  the  *  delatores '  at 
fall  work  under  that  Emperor.  Christians  were  '  delated '  in 
great  numbers;  and  Trajan's  cruelly  inconsistent  reply  to 
Pliny's  inquiry  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  regarding  them 
has  often  been  commented  upon,  from  the  days  of  TertoUian 
to  our  own. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  oi  this  paper  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  the  articles  on  Kitnal  and  Church  Law ; 
but  the  Ecclesiological  articles,  and  in  general  those  relating 
to  Sacred  Art,  are  exceedingly  able  and  interesting.  The 
single  article  '  Churches '  contains  almost  everything  that  need 
be  known  on   the  subject  of  Ecclesiology  during  its  early 

Eriod.  Sacred  Symbolism  too  is  treated  not  alone  with  great 
iming  but  in  a  spirit  at  once  reverential  and  intell^ent ; 
and  the  articles  on  Music,  Hymnol<^,  Calendar,  and  CEurcli 
Festivals,  are  equally  deserving  of  prwse. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  ii  the  work  be  com|Jeted  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  uie  same  ability,  it  will  remain  a 
monument  of  scholarship  and  taste  not  unworthy  of  the  veir 
h^jhest  names  in  the  Theological  Literature  of  tlie  Engli^ 
Church. 
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iHE  career  of  George  Eliot  as  a  novelist  haa  been  a  verj 
remarkable  one.  She  has  bad  no  preliminary  straggle  to 
so  through,  no  uphill  toil,  no  slow  approaches  to  the  acbiin- 
tion  and  attention  of  the  public.  Beginning  with  mature 
powers,  and  that  command  of  her  tools  and  knowledge  of  her 
material  which  only  full  development  can  bring,  she  seized  st 
once  upon  that  better  part  of  the  public  which  forms  the 
taste  of  the  world ;  and  since  then  her  pn^ress  has  been  &om 
triomph  to  triumph,  an  almost  uninterrupted  coarse  of  appre- 
ciation and  success.  It  does  not  always  luppen  that  those  who 
hold  the  position  of  authoritiea  in  the  literary  world  have  tlie 
power  of  conferring  anything  that  deserves,  the  name  of  fame 
— indeed,  it  happens  not  unfrequentl  j  that  their  verdict,  though 
so  far  respected  by  the  public  as  to  gain  for  their  nomiaee  > 
place  upon  some  dusty  shelf  or  step  going  the  way  of  reputi- 
tion,  is  never  frankly  endorsed  or  received  with  acclamatioiu  by 
that  broader  mass  of  readers  who  form  the  final  tribunal.  But  in 
George  Eliot's  case  the  critics  only  at  best  preceded  the  public 
by  a  single  step.  A  more  unanimous  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
verdict  has  rarely  been  got  by  any  compeUtor  for  the  prizes  of 
literature.  She  has  out6tripj>ed  even  those  who  hold  the 
highest  place  among  the  kindred  writers  who  were  a  little  way 
b(Sbre  her  in  the  race.  There  are  many,  to  whom  Bulirer 
LyttOQ  is  nauseous,  and  Thackeray  cynical,  and  Dickens  vul- 
gar, who  have  nothing  but  unbounded  admiration  to  give  to 
tbe  author  of  *  Adam  Bede '  and  '  Silas  Mamer.'  Her  mu^ 
her  wisdom,  her  power,  her  tenderness,  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  have  scarcely  ever  been  called  in  question ;  and  at 
length  the  very  critics  who  helped  to  make  it  have  grown 
timid  before  thia  universal  fame.  Having  thrown  ourselves, 
with  a  completer  worship  than  any  other  writer  has  obtained  for 
some  generations,  before  the  feet  of  this  great  writer,  the  stonn 
of  applause  which  we  have  aided  in  calling  up  has  alarmed  aod 
silenced  us  by  its  thunders.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
weekly  censors  of  the  newspapers  have  shifted  and  hesitated 
in  their  attempts  to  modify  the  enthusiasm  without  com- 
mitting themselves  with  the  mass  of  enthusiasts,  in  vhoee 
eyes  any  failure  in  veneration  for  their  favourite  author  wonid 
be  a  kind  of  crime;  and  the  boldest  has  held  his  breath 
when  venturing  to  express  a  faint  and  timid  disagreement 
with  the  great  novelist,  or  even' a  doubt  of  her  idMolnte 
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Bkill,  power,  and  aucceas.  To  have  reached  to  this  height 
of  popular  esteem  la  in  itself  a  great  and  very  unusual 
attainment.  Scott  did  it  in  his  day ;  but  even  the  reputa- 
tion of  Scott  was  perhaps  less  dazzling,  insomuch  as  it  was 
the  franker,  simpler  enthusiasm  of  a  world  not  so  full  of 
illuminati  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  which  was  more 
aimply  enthralled  bv  the  charm  of  story,  the  picturesqueness, 
the  variety,  the  flood  of  life,  which  poured  over  the  country  at 
the  frank  and  manly  touch  of  the  homelier  Scotch  Shakapeare, 
whcae  kind,  broad,  genial  imagination  created  but  did  not 
analyse.  The  work  of  George  Eliot  claims  to  be  something 
more  than  this,  and  is  certainly  Bomething  quite  different.  It 
is  founded,  not  upon  story,  not  upon  creation,  but  on  that 
anatomy  of  meaning  and  motive,  that  profound  investigation 
and  research  into  the  workings  of  the  heart,  which  is  at  least  a 
higher  intellectual  exerciae,  if  not  a  higher  effort  of  genius; 
and  which,  attracting  moat  of  all  the  keener  intelligence?  among 
the  crowd,  becomes  by  degrees  a  kind  of  intellectual  standard 
by  which  the  general  opinion  is  formed.  This  is  made  evident 
by  the  fact  ihat  the  individual  in  ordinary  society,  who  ventures 
to  espresa  disapproval  of  George  Eliot's  works,  requires  a  very 
large  amount  of  sincere  stupidity  or  confidence,  and  that  it 
amounts  to  something  like  self-conviction  of  dullness  to  avow 
it  boldly.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  spurious  enthusiasm  and 
false  applause,  which,  being  without  any  real  foundation  of 
understanding,  is  delusive  in  the  highest  degree — an  injury  at 
once  to  the  writer  and  to  the  public  taste.  Indeed,  besides 
being  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as  a  woman  of  great  and 
noble  genius,  and  placed  by  universal  consent  at  the  head  of 
the  fiction  writers  of  the  time — and  a  very  long  way  beyond 
any  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  her  warmest  admirers  at  least 
— George  Eliot  has  also  had  the  less  desirable  fortune  of 
becoming  the  fashion,  so  that  everything  has  concurred  ia 
securing  her  fame. 

A  fame  more  thoroughly  deserved  has  seldom  existed. 
Writers  more  versatile,  more  sensitive  to  the  varying  phantas- 
mt^ria  of  life  and  all  its  perpetual  change  and  play  of  mean- 
ing— even  more  aympothetic,  answering  more  warmly  and 
divining  more  delicately  the  touches  of  feeling  that  are  as 
ripples  on  the  water  and  as  shadows  on  the  mountains — there 
have  been  and  are;  but  none  more  nobly  conscious  of  the 
lai^er  developments  of  nature,  or  able  to  trace  with  a  more 
masterly  hand  the  growth  of  character  and  the  deeper  convul- 
sions that  affect  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  woman  writer, 
with  a  mind  so  broad,  so  large,  so  able  to  conduct  a  mental 
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investigation  to  the  ead,  so  little  apt  to  be  seduced  into  digreft- 
eion,  or  moved  into  qhange  of  puTpose,  has  ever  been.  The 
breadth  of  the  full,  clear,  homely  landscape,  both  earth  ind 
heaven,  is  in  her  contempUtive  eye,  which  misses  nothing,  and 
makes  no  partial  sketch.  It  is  not  always  so,  even  with  the 
most  accomplished  literary  artist ;  sometjuies  l^e  landscuM  is 
too  great  for  him,  confuses  him,  misleads  him  into  dabs  of 
colonrs  and  misty  vagueness,  or  drives  him  into  a  comer  wifli 
some  miniatore  scene  which  is  within  his  oompass,  and  whi<Ji 
he  represents  to  be  the  world.  But  George  Eliot  ia  abore 
this  weakness  of  vision,  this  blurred  or  nucroscopic  ta^t. 
With  a  calm  and  steady  power  she  looks  abroad,  undismayed 
by  the  breadth  of  the  scene,  seeing  all  its  details  in  full 
ronndnese,  with  their  atm<wphere  about  them,  lucid,  imparlii], 
certfun :  the  individual  life  she  treats — great  as  her  power  is 
in  dealing  with  that — being  in  the  first  place  almost  snbeidiaiy 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  large  and  fully  furnished  picture. 
It  is  not  only  Mrs.  Poyser,  but  all  her  surroundii^,  the 
tranquil  fields,  the  bustle  of  serene  business  ip  the  faimhoose, 
and  iJl  the  rural  concerns  around,  which  fill  up  and  perfect 
that  study  of  homely  English  existence,  with  all  its  quaint 
realism,  its  close  observation,  its  shrewd  traditionary  wud<KD. 
This  was  the  greatest  charm  of  the  earlier  stories,  in  which  there 
are  none  of  uiose  creations  which  have  a  kind  of  independent 
existence,  and  which  form  an  author's  highest  title  to  &iiie. 
The  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life '  did  not  add  any  new  inhabitants 
to  the  world,  though  there  is  abundance  of  character  and  life 
in  them ;  for  even  the  sweet  and  noble  wife  of  Amos  Btfton, 
a  sketoh  most  true,  impressive  and  deeply  felt,  was  neither 
sufficiently  original  nor  sufficiently  wrought  out  to  take  a 
permanent  place  among  the  creations  of  genius;  and  these 
tales,  though  they  must  always  have  delighted  the  generatiw 
for  which  and  among  which  they  were  produced,  would  have 
had  little  claim  upon  posterity  on  their  own  account.  In 
'  Adam  Bede,'  however,  the  auUior  rose  to  a  higher  level,  and 
measured  herself  for  the  first  time  by  the  supremest  test  of 

ntical  power.  The  figure  of  Hetty  is  like  nothing  that  art 
before  developed  out  of  nature,  and  yet  it  is  profoundly 
true,  with  a  reality  in  it  which  makes  the  heart  ache.  The 
very  landscaiM,  hi^erto  so  broad  and  large  and  calm,  changes 
and  intensifies  round  this  being,  so  tragical  in  her  levity  utd 
shallowness.  Never  was  the  hapless  sim^eton,  strange  mix- 
ture of  innocence  and  diat  self-love  whidi  is  the  root  «f  illi 
deserving  of  her  fate,  yet  not  deserving,  in  her  li^tness  and 
reckless  ignorance,  of  any  such  tremendous  encounter  irilli 
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destiny  and  the  powers  of  evil,  so  wonderfully  set  forth.  In 
moet  cases,  when  a  human  soul,  either  in  history  or  fiction,  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  darker  passions  and  calamities, 
it  is  of  a  nature  lofty  enough  to  cope  with  and  combat  them; 
but  G-eorge  Eliot  waa  the  first  to  thiill  the  spectator  with  the 
eight  of  a  helpless,  friyolous,  childish  creature,  inadequate 
even  to  understand,  much  less  to  contend  with,  those  gigantic 
shadows,  confronted  all  at  once  by  despair,  crime,  remorse,  and 
destruction — things  with  which  her  soft  childlike  foolishness 
and  baby  character  had  nothing  to  do.  The  effect  produced  is 
much  like  that  which  would  be  roused  in  us  did  we  see  a  child 
set  in  motion,  by  some  heedlesa  touch,  a  whole  syetem  of  grim 
machinery,  such  as  must  crush  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
before  which  we  stand  trembling  and  appalled,  not  only  by  the 
horror  itself,  but  by  the  shocK  of  those  tremendous  K>rce8 
employed  for  such  a  result.  The  auguish  of  pity  in  such  a 
case  is  not  mingled  with  any  of  those  nobler  sentiments  which 
make  the  heart  swell  when  we  watch  a  worthy  struggle,  but  is 
sharp  and  sore  with  our  inability  to  assist,  and  with  yearning 
over  the  helpless  victim.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  modem 
literature  than  the  power  with  which  this  contrast  is  kept  up, 
and  the  slightness  and  frivolity  of  poor  Hetty's  being,  preserved 
consistent  through  all  the  tempest  of  woe  that  comes  upon  her. 
A  lesser  artist  would  have  made  this  trifling  country  girl 
develope  into  a  heroine  in  face  of  the  terrible  emergency  ;  but 
genius  knows  better;  and  the  tragedy  gains  in  depth  and 
solemn  force  from  the  helpless  weakness  of  the  central  figure. 
We  have  seen  a  spotless  Desdemona,  a  lovely  dream  like  Juliet 
perish  with  a  less  pang  and  shiver  of  feehng  than  that  with 
which  we  watch  this  poor,  pretty,  self-regarding  fool  crouch 
helpless  and  dnmb  before  the  awful  fates.  The  rest  of  the 
bo<^  is  altogether  on  a  calmer  level — a  picture  fine  in  breadth 
and  atmosphere,  full  of  true  observation  and  a  large  knowledge 
of  human  life ;  but  Hetty  is  the  only  perfect  and  original  crea- 
tion in  it,  the  only  one  beyond  the  reach  of  oblivion  or  decay. 
Her  childlike  and  simple  figure  throws  light  upon  a  whole 
world  of  helpless  creatures,  who  are  innocent  without  virtue, 
and  whose  undeveloped  and  slight  natures  lie  helpless  between 
the  counter  winds  of  impulse  and  circumstance,  on  the  edge 
of  the  moet  fatal  whirlpools — scarcely  guilty,  or  great  enough 
to  be  capable  of  guilt,  yet  ready  to  oe  hurried  into  vague 
depths  of  criminality  in  the  very  stupefaction  of  their  ignoiv 
ance.     The  picture  is  far  more  tragical  than  more  legitunate 

"^ere  are  but  three  other  parsonages  in  all  George  Eliot's 
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works  whom  we  count  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  thia  wonder- 
ful imperBOuation,  and  of  these,  two  are  so  separated  by  the 
mode  of  treatment  as  to  call  for  consideratJon  on  a  different 
ground.  Once  only  has  an  inspiration  of  purest  poetical  crea- 
tion come  within  this  great  writer's  reach,  and  grown  into  being 
in  fitting  form  and  garments.  The  Romolas  and  Dorotheas 
are  at  once  too  intellectual,  too  high-flown,  and  too  little  ten- 
der, to  enter  within  the  poet's  circle  of  fair  women.  Ma^e 
Tulliver  is  her  only  woman  of  true  heroic  mould — spontaneoos, 
unconaoiouii.  sweet  yet  lof^y,  great  in  simplicity  and  power. 
The  surroundings  of  this  noble  figure  are  so  wonderful  in  tkur 
prosiuc  realism  and  truth  to  a  very  unpleasant  phase  of  nature, 
that  to  many  readers  they  have  pushed  forward  out  of  their 
natural  place  in  the  background,  and  become  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work.  But  against  the  dull  background  of 
commonplace,  the  self-trained  poetic  girl,  of  whom  Nature  has 
made,  as  in  Wordsworth's  poem,  a '  lady  of  her  own,'  rises  lite 
a  lily,  fine  even  in  her  faults,  great  in  her  misadventures,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  ideal  creation  of  thia  age.  Her  story  is 
the  least  part  of  her  charm,  yet  even  in  that  story  the  crisis  is 
□obly  original  in  conception;  and  only  a  woman,  we  think, 
could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  woman,  so  loviog,  yet  so 
much  above  her  love:  so  conscious, notwithstanding  the  univer- 
sal theory  that  in  the  life  of  woman  love  is  everything,  that  lore 
is  not  everything,  is  indeed  inferior  and  subordinate,  as  happiness 
is,  and  all  personal  good,  to  truth,  honour,  and  duty.  Thus  the 
individufUity  of  sex,  which  so  often  tells,  and  whit^  is  so  niucb 
oflener  supposed  to  tell,  in  the  way  of  weakness,  throws  s 
nobler  grace  for  once  upon  the  intuitions  of  genius;  for  we 
doubt  v^ether  any  man  would  have  ventured  to  suggest  sack 
a  sacrifice  at  once  of  her  love  and  her  good  name  as  Maggie 
Tulliver  makes  witliout  flinching.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  her  mind  and  nature  are  worked  out  with  a  noble 
unity;  and  nothing  interferes  with  the  perfect  efl^ect  of  this  fine 
conception,  no  croas-lighta  or  bewildering  expedients  to  recom- 
pense goodness  or  break  upon  the  pure  and  soft  tragedy  of  the 
conclusion — an  end  so  pathetic,  yet  so  satisfying,  better  than 
any  resuscitated  passion  or  trial  of  a  second  love. 

These  two  unlike  yet  perfect  images  are  perhaps  George 
Eliot's  highest  triumphs.  Yet  there  are  two  others  in  which 
tbe  power  evolved  is  still  greater,  though  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying it  is  less  attractive.  In  Hetty  the  author  woits 
purely  as  an  artist,  perceiving  and  revealing — with  that  higher 
touch  of  imi^nation  which  lifts  reality  out  <^  realism  int* 
truth — what  she  sees  in  the  human  natare  she  has  sounded  and 
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fktfaomed,  without  love  of  bate,  yet  with,  even  in  her  owb 
creating  mind, »  certain  half  awe,  half  pitv,  for  the  being  which 
grows  under  her  hand,  yet  over  which,  like  the  rest  of  as,  she 
can  Bcarcely  choose  but  wonder.  In  Maggie  Tulliver  she  is 
the  sympathetic  poet  working  out,  wh6  can  tell  what  tender 
recollections,  what  lovely  dreams  and  fancies  of  departed  youth? 
But  in  the  two  most  notable  figures  which  remain,  Tito 
and  Rosamond,  she  is  another  and  a  different  being;  she  is  the 
avenging  prophetess,  the  SciUd,  the  Sibyl,  chanting  her  tre- 
mendous maledictions  out  of  that  elevation  from  which  she  can 
Bee,  with  pitiless,  all-penetrating  gaze,  through  and  through  the 
iretences,  the  screens  and  coverings,  of  miserable  humanity. 
4o  other  Jiving  artist,  no  poet  indeed  alive  or  dead,  has  pro- 
duced with  such  vindictive  and  remorseless  strength  the  ex- 
amples of  character  which  she  hates.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
treatment  is  as  original  as  the  conception.  An  artist  seldom 
hates  the  productions  of  his  own  genius,  and  this  perhaps  is 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  example  of 
the  same  unswerving  force  of  adverse  portraiture.  Generally 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  relenting  over  the  creatures 
of  his  fancy,  and  feeling  an  instinctive  interest  in  their  fortunes, 
the  writer  is  led  to  swerve  a  little  &om  the  sterner  path,  to  mis- 
direct Nemesis,  to  depart  even  from  his  cherished  plan,  and 
soften  all  his  harder  lines;  or  even  to  do  violence  to  art  alto- 
gether by  forcing  an  unnatural  repentance,  which  is  whatf 
Dickens  does  with  perpetual  balking  of  his  own  efforts.  But 
Qeorge  Eliot  pursues  Tito  without  a  compunction,  with  a  re- 
morseless power  which  overawes  the  reader,  and  looks  like  per- 
sonal vengeance  upon  an  actual  sinner  more  than  mere  dramatic 
following  out  of  a  great  conception.  Perhaps  also  the  unique 
character  of  Uus  treatment  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  few 
great  writers  have  given  either  by  choice  or  misadventure  the 
^incipal  rdle  to  the  villain.  We  say  by  misadventure— for 
Romola  is  no  doubt  intended  to  hold  that  place  which  tlie 
much  more  powerful  drawing  of  her  husband's  figure  secures 
for  him.  But  even  had  Shakspeare  made  a  similar  failure  in 
'  Othello,'  and  thus  elevated  lago  into  the  chief  place  of  the 
tragedy,  we  should  still  have  missed  a  feature  which  increases 
the  cruel  effect  of  the  modem  drama — the  fact  that  Tito  is 
introduced  to  us  in  a  bloom  of  beautiful  youth  with  everything 
in  his  favour,  and  that  we  are  betrayed  into  admiration  and 
even  partisanship  before  we  are  aware  that  the  author's  aim  is 
totally  different,  and  that  we  are  to  assist  at  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  this  half-divine  Apollo,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
beauty,  youth,  sweetness  of  temper  and  of  nature,  whose  only 
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apparent  fault  is  bis  love  of  love  and  beauty  and  applsnse, 
luxury  and  advancement,  and  aU  tbat  is  pleasant  in  life,  ^le 
steps  by  wbich  be  ripens  out  of  the  early  amiability  whidi 
^vea  bim  a  certun  pleasure  in  pleasing  others,  besides  that  of 
securing  for  himself  the  praise  and  advancement  wbicb  he  loves 
— into  an  ever-increasing  egotism ;  and  the  darker  attendant 
strun  of  deceit  which  from  the  first  half-falsehood  of  silence 
upon  a  material  point  in  his  history,  grows  into  lies,  treachery, 
betrayal  of  all  who  trust  bim,  and  the  final  melting  of  every 
better  possibility  in  life — are  drawn  with  masterly  power.  And 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  beguiled  into 
a  momentary  belief,  at  the  commencement;,  in  this  beautifril 
young  traitor — a  fact  which  adds  a  pang  to  the  contempt  and 
loathing  which  his  wickedness  calls  forth.  But  the  author  does 
not  sufier  Irom  this  contrast,  rather  it  inspints  and  excites  her, 
as  she  traces  him  with  vehement,  still  reveugefulness  through 
every  step  of  his  career,  until  the  clouds  that  have  been  gather- 
ing come  together  in  one  wild  gloom  of  destruction ;  and  the 
doomed  man,  still  so  young,  still  full  of  all  the  elements  of  en- 
joyment, perisbee  in  a  sudden  horror  of  fate,  the  vengeance 
which  lus  dogged  bis  steps  to  the  very  edge  of  escape  and 
safety.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  growth  of  tiie  evil, 
the  gradual  advances  it  makes,  here  Ugbtly  taken  and  volun- 
tary, there  forced  by  the  always  increasing  velocity  of  down- 
((kll,  and  the  course  of  events.  Tito  is,  we  tbink,  the  only  male 
character  who  rises  to  the  height  of  a  creation,  of  all  that 
George  Eliot  has  done:  but  what  force  and  vehemence  and 
power  are  in  this  one  picture !  force  almost  too  great,  a  power 
that  alarms  and  disturbs  the  reader,  not  like  a  work  of  imajn- 
nation  so  much  as  a  tremendous  and  splendid  revenge  wrought 
upon  some  real  foe. 

A  companion  picture,  wrought  with  the  same  extraordinary 
and  seemmg  vinmctive  power,  is  in  the  character  of  Eosamond 
in  '  Middlemarcb.'  Here  there  is  the  same  beauty,  smoothness, 
and  desire  to  please,  but  not  the  same  posEdbilities  of  good  to 
delude  us  in  the  beginniag.  Rosamond  has  not  the  poetic 
margin,  the  natural  sweetness  of  Tito ;  she  is  planned  apon 
narrower  lines,  and  never  has  it  in  her  power,  as  he  seems  to 
have,  to  turn  the  comer  which  leads  to  all  that  is  noble,  instead 
c^  that  which  goes  the  way  of  ruin.  Nor  does  Rosamond 
come  to  external  ruin  and  downfall  as  Tito  does.  The  at- 
mosphere of  doubt  that  is  about  the  adventure,  the  instinc- 
tive want  of  trust  wbicb  honest  men  feel  in  this  quick-rising, 
subtle,  shifty  Greek,  are  wanting  in  Rosamond's  career,  whi^ 
IS  even  more  intensely  tragical  in  being  veiled  throu^out  in 
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I  of  common  life  and  never  revealed  to  the  common 
eye.  Her  brother  distrusts  her,  having  found  out  in  the  un- 
varnished  intercoorBe  of  the  household  her  inherent  selfishness ; 
but  nobody  else  suspecte  the  constant  self-reference,  the  strait 
and  narrow  limits  of  nature  within  which  her  petty  mind 
moves,  nntouchable  by  anything  from  without,  confounding 
all  reason  with  cut-and-dry  little  arguments,  simpers  or  tears. 
This  fair  young  creature,  beautiful,  clever,  accomplished,  who 
lives  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  loves  her  absolutely  unmoved 
by  him,  shut  up  in  her  own  little  armour  of  seu-affection, 
sweetly  cold,  gently  cruel,  calmly  wringing  his  heart:  but 
never  doing  anything  unbecoming  or  unladylike,  and  living 
on  in  serene  complaisance  afl«r  he  has  been  done  to  death,  as 
unconscious  of  being  to  blame  as  if  she  had  been  made  of 
wood — is  a  study  as  remorselessly  worked  out  as  that  of  Tito. 
The  author  leaves  not  a  comer  of  her  little  soul  unexplored, 
allows  not  a  spark  of  finer  meaning  to  neutralise  the  supreme 
love  of  self  which  ia  her  leading  principle,  and  reveals  her 
nakedly  in  her  petty  undercurrentB  of  thought,  impervious  to 
aHV  the  early  fervours  of  love,  all  the  desperate  attempts  to  get 
into  communication  with  her  sonl  which  her  husband  tries  in 
vain,  all  the  fiery  flashes  of  indignation  and  assaults  of  misfor- 
tune. Bvery  external  influence  beats  upon  her  self-contained 
soul  as  vainly  as  the  waves  beat  upon  a  rock ;  yet  how  soft 
and  dainty  and  delicate  that  being  is,  which  is  more  obdurate 
than  any  rock,  less  affected  by  aU  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
feeling !  Other  authors  have  contributed  the  evil  along  with 
the  good  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  no  one  that 
we  can  remember  has  given  us  studies  so  powerful,  so  unflinch- 
ing as  these.  Perhaps  it  is  only  for  the  faults  of  the  good 
that  the  eye  of  the  recording  angel  grows  dim :  but  never  a 
shade  of  pity,  never  a  tremble  of  %e  eyelid,  weakens  the  dazz- 
ling and  all-penetrating  vision  of  this  great  writer.  She  who 
is  80  tender  over  the  poor  weaver  in  his  aohtude,  so  indulgent 
to  the  children,  so  tolerant  to  the  rude  prose  of  rural  life,  has 
no  ruth  for  these  creations  of  her  genius,  whom  she  makes  only 
to  brand  with  red-hot  irons  of  moral  reprobation.  We  know 
nothing  which  we  can  set  beside  this  repiarkable  development 
of  creative  power — iTito  and  Rosamond  are  as  unique  as  they 
are  wonderRiI  in  art. 

We  have '  been  betrayed  into  more  prolonged  dtsqoisition 
than  we  had  intended  on  these  greater  points  in  the  literary 
career  of  Geoige  Eliot.  It  is  natural  that  the  veiy  name  of  a 
writer  who  has  attained  a  social  reputation  so  rarely  equalled 
should  8tt^^  the  nobler  foundations  upou  which  tiiat  fame 
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has  been  built,  and  the  recollection  is  particularlj'  appropriate 
at  a  moment  when  the  English  public  has  been  agitated  by  the 
gradual  development  of  another  of  those  elaborate  webs  of  moral 
meaning  to  which  the  very  fabric  of  story-telling,  moat  primv- 
tive  and  widely  spread  of  all  the  arte,  has  grown  in  her  hands. 
Never  certainly  gince  the  days  of  Scott  has  any  new  work  of 
fiction  attracted  the  same  amount  of  attention ;  and  in  Scott's 
days  the  monthly  issue,  that  tantalising  expedient  for  long 
drawing  out  of  the  links  of  literary  fascmation,  had  not  been 
invented,  nor  could  any  one  book  have  kept  the  country  ag(^ 
for  so  many  months,  and  caused  ho  much  general  excitement 
and  interest.  We  have  already  said  that  the  detennined  pre- 
possession in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  George  Eliot,  the 
certainty  of  the  educated  classes  that  what  she  has  to  say  most 
be  profoundly  interesting,  and  that  a  new  work  from  her  hand 
is  the  most  exciting  event  which  can  happen  in  literature,  is  of 
itself  a  remarkable  achievement,  a  real  toumph  such  ae  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  literary  artist.  The  announcement  of 
her  appearance  in  a  book  has  an  effect  more  like  that  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  a  great  actor  or  singer  than  by  the  uo- 
personal  advent  of  a  writer  which  cannot  be  attended  by  the 
external  accessories  of  enthusiasm,  the  leap  of  admiration 
from  eye  to  eye,  the  accumulated  sentiment  of  a  multitude. 
The  appearance  which  we  have  now  to  notice  has  been  accc»n- 
panied  by  the  ordinary  stir  of  anticipation.  It  was  natural 
that  '  Daniel  Deronda '  should  rise  upon  the  high  tide  <^ 
previous  successes  to  a  still  more  universal  extension  of 
mterest,  a  warmer  curiosity  than  that  excited  by  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  has  the  advantage,  as  the  author  henelf 
would  say,  of  the  cumulative  force  of  enthusiasm  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  repeated  and  ever-increasing  plaudits  of  the 
past;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  this  work  nas  been  looked 
for,  the  wide  and  general  reception  it  has  met  with,  the  anxiety 
of  critics  who  have  not  even  waited  for  its  completion,  but 
have  discussed  it  piecemeal  as  an  object  of  nationu  interest,  if 
perhaps  somewhat  discouraging  to  those  calmer  observers  upon 
whom  the  cumulative  force  does  not  tell,  is  perfectly  natural 
and  reasonable.  But  there  is  a  moment  when  this  universal 
enthusiasm  becomes  fictitious  and  when  the  mere  habit  of  ap- 
plause carries  on  an  empty  hum  of  acclamation,  out  of  which 
the  meaning  has  gone.  This  book,  which  we  have  all  received 
with  a  respect  which  Shakspeare  himself  could  scarcely  equal, 
is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  a  disappoiatooent, 
even  a  failure.  We  say  it  with  bated  breath :  yet  there  cao 
be  little  doubt  that  both  in  public  and  in  private  this  oonvio 
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tion,  growing  Icbb  timid  as  it  discovers  itself  to  be  general, 
is  very  widely  felt.  It  fails  in  intereat,  in  constnicUoo,  in 
creative  power,  and,  above  all,  it  fails  in  tbat  power  of  expres- 
sion for  which  the  author  has  been  so  justly  famed.  She 
from  whose  writings  it  has  been  thought  well  to  cull  a  volume 
of  '  Sayings '  as  from  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  attribute  every  fine  thought,  be  it  from  Scrip- 
ture, be  it  from  the  poets,  which  defective  memory  or  education 
failed  to  trace  to  its  proper  source,  here  addresses  us  in  sen- 
tences which  are  so  many  puzzles  to  our  perplexed  understand- 
ings, and  which  are  as  difficult  to  construe  as  if,  mistress  of 
English  though  she  be,  they  were  in  a  foreign  language.  To 
talk  of  the  '  dynamic '  power  of  a  glance,  may  be  a  trivial 
vanity  enough;  but  our  neart  fails  us  amid  the  stony  wilder- 
ness of  big  words,  like  the  dried-up  watercourses  in  which 
harsh  boulders  have  taken  the  place  of  living  water.  We 
will  not  insist  upon  this  defect,  grievous  though  we  feel  it  to 
be,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over  altogether  without 
notice.  There  may  be  diifereaces  of  opinion  about  the  charac- 
ters and  treatment  of  the  story,  but  there  can  be  none  about 
this  most  patent  and  palpable  mistake.  When  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  go  back  three  or  four  times  upon  a  sentence  like 
the  following : — 

'  Since  the  unemodonaJ  intellect  may  carry  ua  into  a  mathematical 
dreamland  where  nothing  is  but  what  is  not,  perhaps  an  emotional 
inttjlect  may  have  absorbed  into  its  pasuonate  vision  of  possibilities 
some  truth  of  what  will  be — the  more'comprehensive,  massive,  life- 
feeding  theory  with  new  material  aa  the  seDsibility  of  the  artist  seizes 
combinatiooB  which  science  ezplaios  and  justifies.' 

is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  impatience  ?  or  to  regard  with- 
.out  a  certain  fury  the  enthusiastic  mob  of  readers  which  has 
cheered  on  its  literary  idol  into  pretences  of  impossible  wisdom 
and  refinements  of  moral  meaning  too  elaborate  to  be  consis- 
tent either  with  nature  or  with  art  ? 

The  story  of  '  Daniel  Deronda '  is  by  this  time  too  well 
known  to  require  any  re-telling.  Putting  aside  the  curious 
double  retrospection  which  mi^es  of  the  first  two  parts  a 
double  beginning,  and  defers  to  the  third  published  portion  the 
real  commencement  of  the  story,  we  are  introduced  with 
much  elaboration  of  detail  to  a  high-spirited  and  beautiful 
girl — proud  ancT  wayward  and  self-confident,  full  of  that 
belief  in  herself  and  her  destiny  which  is  common  to  youth, 
and  ambitious,  yet  not  with  a  very  lofty  ambition,  lo  the 
maoy  elaborate  touches  with  which  Gwendolen  ia  put  on  the 
canvasi  we  are  led  to  expect  a  character  fall  of  intereat  and 
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obangeableness — imparient,  fancifal,  self-wiUed,  cardesB  of 
otbers,  and  even  cruel — for  the  spoilt  child  is  said  to  hsre 
irrunc  the  neck  of  her  bird  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  and  to 
have  feigned  sleep  rather  than  get  np  to  fetch  a  necesaarj 
medicine  when  her  mother  was  ill,  which  are  incidents  whicli 
prepare  us  for  something  very  far  from  amiable  in  the 
character  of  the  heroine;  while  at  the  same  time  a  sudden 
thrill  of  superstitious  terror,  which  comes  over  her  at  sight  of  t 
ghastly  picture,  encourages  us  to  expect  that  something  weird 
or  unearthly,  some  terror  of  the  soul,  should  step  suddenly  in 
to  restrain  or  to  appal,  and  that  superstition  should  to  some 
degree  take  the  place  of  principle  in  her  mind.  This  beaatifnl 
undisciplined  creature,  who  impresses  her  personal  senee  of 
importance  on  almost  everybody  who  approaches  her,  and  is 
a  kind  of  princess  in  her  little  world,  is  the  daughter  of  « 
mild  and  much-tried  widow,  who  has  a  second  family  of  unooo- 
sidered  daughters — much  in  Gwendolen's  way,  and  constantly 
repressed  by  her — bat  whose  hopes  and  love  are  specially  hotiiid 
up  in  the  sole  child  of  her  first  marriage,  her  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  she  is  at  once  proud  and  uraid,  yielding  meekly  to 
all  her  vagaries,  and  supporting  her  reticences  and  asenmed 
superiority.  Mrs.  Davilow's  second  husband  has  died,  to  the 
evident  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  entire  family,  who  have 
come  to  England  and  rented  a  country  house  at  the  mommt 
when  the  story  really  opens,  though  it  is  not  with  this  that  the 
author  has  chosen  to  begin  her  book.  The  whole  mue-en-teau 
is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  fiill  of  pregnant  indications  of  some- 
thing great  to  come ;  and  the  least  imaginative  reader  can 
scarcely  have  regarded  the  detailed  picture  of  Gwendolen 
Harleui  without  some  throb  of  anticipation,  some  previsioit  of 
a  career  which  should  at  least  be  stormy  and  fiill  of  vicissitude, 
of  strong  temptation,  perhaps  of  crime,  with  wild  revulsions  of 
superstitions  compunction,  perhaps  even  of  absolute  conflict 
between  the  worldly  ambitions  of  her  nature  and  the  unseen 
influences  which  touch  her  so  suddenly  and  strongly.  Even 
the  incident  of  the  gaming-table,  at  which  the  reader  finds  her 
when  the  curtain  rises,  the  excitement  of  play  which  has  pos- 
session of  her,  the  impulsive  act  of  selling  her  necklace  in 
order  to  supply  further  funds  for  that  wild  assault  on  fortune, 
seem  to  promise  e  something  above  the  ordinary  fate  for  ■ 
creature  so  self-willed,  so  impetuous,  so  much  beyond  ordi- 
nary  rule;  and  it  is  imposrable  to  believe  at  the  beginniiig  of 
the  story  that  all  these  striking  circumstances  have  been  con- 
jured up  solely  fist  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  shadowy 
relation  between  her  and  the  stranger  whose  eye  she  fwb 
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npOQ  Iter  at  the  nuning-table,  and  who  takes  the  unusual  and 
daring  step  of  redeeming  and  retoming  to  her  the  necklace 
which,  unseen  himself,  he  has  seen  her  pledge.  Some  novel 
development  of  nature,  some  new  wonderful  struggle  between 
good  ajid  evil,  Beenui  to  be  promised  from  so  remarkable  a 
scene.  After  this  glimpse  has  been  given  ns,  with  all  its  sug- 
gestiona,  the  machmery  creaks,  the  scene  opens,  and  Leu- 
bronn  and  its  roulette  tables  disappear.  Is  the  yonng  player 
to  stake  in  life  as  she  has  staked  at  Touge  et  noir,  and  be  played 
out  and  saved  once  again  on  a.  greater  scale  by  the  somewhat 
conventional  guardian  angel  who  thus  appears,in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  young  man  P  This  is  the  question  of  the  beginning, 
and  all  the  preparations  are  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  at  the  first  glance  to  give  any  answer  but 
an  affirmative.  With  such  a  great  prospect  before  him,  the 
reader  does  not  stop  to  question  the  entirely  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  Deronda  in  thus  thrusting  himself  into  the  concerns 
of  a  person  with  whom  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  taking  the 
character  of  a  rectifying  Providence,  making  wrong  right. 
We  are  ready  to  pass  over  this,  as  well  as  the  curious  con- 
structional faults — the  double  return  upon  the  story,  and 
strange  difficulty  in  getting  under  weigh — which  would  hme 
damned  a  new  or  feeble  writer,  but  which  in  George  Eliot 
might  be  only  the  masterly  temerity  of  genius — carelcBs  of 
correctness,  if  only  what  was  coming  should  justify  what  had 
gone  before. 

We  cannot  consider,  however,  that  these  indications  of  the 
etru^le  to  come  have  been  at  all  adequately  carried  oat. 
The  only  consequence  of  this  scene  that  tells  in  the  after 
story  is  the  influence  of  Deronda  thus  equivocally  acquired ; 
which  is,  however,  held  in  abeyance  during  the  first  half  of  the 
drama.  Gwendolen  goes  home  to  find  her  mother  ruined,  and 
on  the  eve  of  dropping  into  unlovely  poverty ;  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  doubt  and  perplexed  casting  about  as  to  what  great 
thing  she  is  to  do  to  lift  her  family  back  into  fortune,  gaming 
far  herself  something  more  splendid  still — fame  and  the  worship 
of  the  world — in  the  act :  she  accepts  the  easiest  way  out  <xf 
the  dilemma  by  marrying  the  rich  man  of  the  district,  whom 
she  had  all  but  decided  to  marry  before,  and  for  whom  she 
had  no  personal  disinctination,  though  no  tove.  This  deciuon 
does  not  shock  us,  for  Gwendolen  is  not  the  kind  of  person 
to  whom  love  is  necessary ;  and  as  soon  as  she  becopieB 
certain  that  her  lover  will  be  content  with  piquant  pre- 
liminaries of  love-making,  and  will  not  tease  her  with  unneces- 
sary endearments,  she  resigns  herself  without  any  great  pai^  to 
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the  eoBj  fate  of  becoming  a  great  ladj.  There  is  nothing  bettei 
in  the  book  than  her  impenous  determination — which  softeiu 
to  her^the  prospect  of  family  ruin — to  be  something  splendid 
and  famous,  a  great  sioger,  a  great  actress ;  and  the  confued 
and  blinding  mist  of  perplexity  and  helplessness  which  gathen 
around  her  when,  having  summoned  the  musician  Kteamer  to 
tell  her  exactly  how  die  is  to  become  great,  the  inexperienced 
girl  in  her  vfun  pride  and  eelf-confidence  is  brought  to  ■ 
sudden  Btandstill  by  the  calm  and  pitiless  good  sense  with 
whi<^  he  points  out  to  her  the  impossibility  of  her  expecta- 
tions. The  pang  of  bewildered  astonishment  with  which 
Gwendolen  hears  her  drawing-room  triumphs  disposed  of,  and 
the  conditions  of  true  art  pointed  out;  and  her  alarmed  dii- 
covery,  at  first  indignantly  repelled,  that  no  certainty  of  success 
attends  the  sioipie  fact  that  it  is  she,  Gwendolen,  who  sgIu 
the  suffrages  of  the  world — are  done  with  masterly  skill ;  and 
this  confused  pain  and  wonder  of  the  girl  who  has  hitherto  felt 
herself  supreme  when  she  first  feels  herself  helpless  is,  to  our 
thinking,  the  truest  and  finest  passage  in  her  history.  The 
false  system  of  education,  the  false  and  superficial  homage  of 
society,  which  the  inexperienced  neophyt«  is  so  ready  to 
accept  as  a  simple  tribute  to  her  merits,  and  all  those  falsities 
together  which  combine  to  make  beauty  and  youth  and  imagi- 
uation  fancy  themselves  the  masters  of  the  world,  all  hnrst 
asunder  as  she  gazes  appalled  at  the  prospect  before  h^ ;  and 
when  she  finds  that  her  only  resource  is  in  the  dull  virtue  of 
a  govemess-ship,  the  reader's  heart  aches  for  the  mortified 
beauty,  the  degraded  princess.  In  such  circumstances  the 
majority  will  certainly  excuse  her  for  marrying  Grandcourt, 
fbrwhom  she  hss  no  dislike,  rather  finding  in  him  an  indefinable 
attraction.  The  interruptions  which  come  in  the  way  of  thi§ 
marriage  we  cannot  but  feel  to  be  melodramatic  in  the 
extreme ;  indeed,  the  whole  story  of  Mrs,  Glasher  is  BinguUrly 
unreal.  A  man  such  as  Grandcourt  is  represented  to  be, 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  determined  not  only  to  have,  but  to 
exact,  the  deference  of  the  world,  would  no  more  have  com- 
mitted social  Bui<ude  by  marrying  his  mistress — a  woman  who 
had  lost  her  attractions  for  him  in  every  otlier  way,  and  who 
would  have  shut  him  out  from  the  position  his  pride  demanded 
— than  he  would  have  hanged  himself;  and  the  worldly  per- 
ceptions, which  the  author  never  attempts  to  conceal  from  vs 
in  her  heroine,  must  have  made  Gwendolen  aware  of  this 
when  she  came  fully  to  consider  the  situation,  though  her 
midden  flight,  in  the  disgust  and  repulsion  f£  the  first  discoveiy, 
fit  in  perfectly  with  the  conception  of  the  impatient,  wayward, 
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and  fa«tidiouH  girl,  aa  yet  only  playing  with  fortuoe,  and  fully 
assured  of  triDinpli  wherever  she  may  go.  That  she  should 
toss  from  her  with  indignant  loathing  the  idea  of  entering  into 
competition  with  this  man's  mistress,  or  taking  so  soiled  a 
prize  from  the  right-in-wrong  of  its  would-he  possessor,  is 
perfectly  natural ;  but  it  is  not  equally  natural  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  incident,  after  necessity  and  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  failure  had  quickened  Gwendolen's  mind  to  the 
personal  importance  of  the  step  she  takes,  should  have  an 
equal  or  even  stronger  effect.  Her  shrinking  from  all  ex- 
ternal signs  of  luvG-making  in  the  courtship  which  is  taken 
up  after  that  interruption,  while  yet  she  does  not  shrink 
from  the  man,  is,  however,  admirably  done ;  and  the  courtship 
itself  is  touched  with  a  cunning  hand.  The  reader  feels  the 
strange  spell  in  it  as  well  as  the  half-reluctant,  half-attracted 
girl,  who  is  sometiihes  almost  happy,  soothed  and  flattered  by 
lis  characteristic  homage,  and  almost  proud  of  the  lover  who 
can  manage  her  so  skilfully  and  lead  on  her  impatient  mind 
by  a  constant  succession  of  delicate  inferences  and  interesting 
suggestions.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  this  marriage  cannot  he 
a  happy  one,  we  trace  all  these  preliminaries  with  rising 
excitement  and,  up  to  this  moment,  without  disappointment. 
And  even  when,  after  the  tranquillity  and  almost  content  of 
the  wedding  journey,  the  returned  diamonds  are  flung  into  the 
scene,  and  the  spell  of  half  happiness  is  broken,  we  accept 
the  pictorial  picturcsquenees  of  the  incident  as  a  kind  of  com- 
pensation for  its  feebleness.  It  is  the  turiiing  point,  the 
moment  of  fate.  Up  to  this  time  everything  is  in  prepara^ 
tion  ;  the  real  passion  and  struggle  are  all  to  come,  and  those 
indications  of  character  which  are  given  us  at  the  outset,  but 
which  have  been  since  held  in  ^eyance,  are  now  ready  to 
burst  into  action.  The  climax  and  the  crisis  are  great,  and 
up  to  this  moment  *  Daniel  Deronda'  might  still  have  turned 
out  the  author's  masterpiece  for  anything  the  excited  and  et^er 
world  could  say. 

But  from  this  point  its  decadence  begins.  Such  a  beginning 
g^ves  us  a  right  to  expect  much — and  George  Eliot  has  taught 
ns  to  look  for  a  closeness  of  texture  in  her  work,  an  unrelaxed 
tension  of  meaning,  which  we'  do  not  demand  from  other 
writers.  We  are  not  careful  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
brilliant  bit  of  many-coloured  life  with  its  deep  backgrounil 
of  shadow  with  which  Thackeray  beguiles  us  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  everything  buthis  own  laughing  insight  and  easy  power, 
fits  closely  into  the  framework  of  his  story ;  nor  do  we  exact  from 
Dickens  that  the  grotesque  monsters  of  an  occasional  episode 
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ehonld  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  irregular  ind  ottea 
feeble  thread  by-  which  he  stringB  his  penonagea  ti^ther. 
But  George  BUot  is  of  a  different  habit ;  and  as  we  hare 
been  trained  to  believe  that  she  says  nothing  without  soleniB 
meaning  and  intention,  our  faculties  are  proportionabl; 
quickened,  and  onr  expectations  raUed.  That  all  this  elabor^ 
ate  preparation  should  end  in  the  commonplace  wretchedneat 
of  mere  domestic  incompatibility,  even  when  carried  to  the 
length  of  brutal  tyranny  and  suspicious  omniscience  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  and  a  cowed  horror  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  in  which  there  is  an  under-current  of 
mnrderoug  rage  and  suppressed  resentment,  is  an  anti-climu 
of  the  most  unexpected  description,  a  disappointment  quite 
unlocked  for.  Grandcourt  and  Gwendolen  fall  alike  &om 
the  position  they  have  hitherto  held,  and  come  before  us  in  thu 
second  part  of  the  story  as  creatures  totally  unlike  what  we 
had  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  first  He  who  is  described  witk 
snch  elaborate  care,  with  only  a  cloven  foot  of  brutality  towards 
the  dependants,  whom  he  can  scarcely  help  despising,  betrayii^ 
itself  beneath  the  polish  of  his  external  aspect — whose  cooit- 
ship  has  been  so  refined,  whose  good  taste  so  undeniable,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  sympathetic  and  delicate  enough  to 
catch  just  the  tone  calculated  to  please  the  fastidious  and 
capricious  fancy  of  Gwendolen — it  is  with  a  sense  of  abeolnte 
confusion  and  bewilderment  that  we  find  him  turned  into  a 
bully  and  coarse  tyrant  in  a'moment,  as  by  the  waving  of» 
magician's  wand ;  while  she,  with  her  high  spirit,  her  imperiom 
temper,  her  sense  of  persona)  importance,  is  crushed  under  his 
heel,  once  for  all,  never  striking  a  blow  for  her  freedom,  neTsr 
asserting  herself,  dropping  into,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
miserable  couscientiousnesB  and  desire  for  moral  improvem^tt 
Never  was  there  a  more  strange  transformation.  All  tbii 
the  author  would  have  us  to  believe  was  brought  about  by  the 
remorse  with  which  the  splendid  and  proud  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
contemplated  her  broken  promise  to  her  husband's  former 
mistress.  Writers  of  fiction  are  fond  of  giving  undue 
importance  to  a  fault  which  in  ordinary  life  would  tell  for 
little ;  but  George  Eliot  has  always  been  above  the  necessitj 
for  such  artificial  expedients,  and  we  are  too  much  surprised  to 
accept  them  from  ner  hands.  Had  Gwendolen  been  an 
ingmue,  ignorant  of  all  evil,  and  unawakened  from  duee 
first  illusions  of  innocence  which  make  the  imposaible  seem 
possible,  and  show  virtue  as  more  natural  than  wrong,  such  an 
effsct  might  have  been  within  the  range  of  belief.  But  tlm 
the  reader  is  aware  was  very  &r  from  being  the  caw ;  and  it  is 
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quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  credulity  that  such  a  girl  could 
have  imbued  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Glaeher  to  be  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  question  whether  she  herself  should  or  should 
not  marry  Grandcourt,  Under  no  possible  circumstanoes 
could  anyone  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Grandooort, 
the  most  selfish  and  proudest  of  men,  would  marry  the  diagraoed 
md  no  longer  beloved  woman  who  had  for  years  been  satisfied 
with  an  altogether  different  relationship  to  him.  The  idea  is 
BO  curiously  inconsistent  with  that  profound  knowledge  of  men's 
mindfi  and  motives  which  George  Eliot  has  so  often  shown, 
that  we  are  positively  disturbed  by  it,  as  by  an  instance  of 
perverBity  and  wilful  wrongheadedness.  Besides,  Gwendolen 
bad  exactly  the  same  guilt,  if  guilt  it  could  be  called,  on  her 
consciencei  when  approaching  her  husband's  house  with  the 
soothed  sense  of  rest  and  tranquillity  which  is  so  well  described 
on  the  afternoon  of  her  wedding  day ;  and  it  is  putting  much 
too  great  a  strain  upon  our  failh  to  ask  ue  to  believe  that  the 
mere  pictorial  effect  of  the  return  of  the  diamonds,  which  is 
thoroughly  melodramatic,  but  no  more,  should  have  changed 
her  feelings  so  completely.  Mrs.  Glasher's  curse  is  almost 
ludicrously  mfluffioient  to  have  reached  that  superstitious  side 
<£  her  nature  which  was  so  elaborately  indicated  to  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Yet  this  is  Uie  only  purpose  we  can 
suppose  it  to  have,  feeble  and  far-fetohed  as  it  is.  Certainly  it 
is  the  only  following-up  of  that  indication  which  the  moat  subtle 
search  can  discover. 

However,  by  whatsoever  inadequate  and  objectionable 
means,  the  change  has  been  made,  the  tide  has  turned  in 
Gwendolen's  fortunes;  but  the  peculiar  direction  which  it 
takes  in  the  turn  is  more  amazing  still  than  the  means  which 
brought  it  about.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  unlikely 
than  all  others  to  be  indicated  by  her  character  as  heretofore 
exhibited  to  ns,  it  would  have  been  tliat  this  strange  power- 
fully endowed,  yet,  up  to  this  time,  consciouBly  unsucoessfiil 
drl  should  turn  all  her  faculties  towards  goodness.  It  is  not, 
however,  virtue  in  the  abstract  that  moves  Gwendolen,  but 
rather  that  abstract  of  all  the  virtues,  Daniel  Deronda,  he  who 
had  struck  her  imagination  at  the  gaming-table,  and  who  had 
returned  her  necklace  to  her,  but  whom  she  had  never  aotoally 
spoken  to  till  she  met  him  as  the  bride  of  Grandcourt ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a 
sensitive  trembling  and  eagerness  entirely  unlike  all  we  know 
of  her,  estreats  his  guiduice  in  the  way  of  virtue.  Here 
we  cannot  but  pause  to  note  how  nmortonato  it  is  fear 
Gwendolen  that  the  author  of  her  being  has  concaved  her 
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rather  in  love  than  in  hate.  Had  ehe  been  of  tiie  type  wluch 
is  repellent  to  George  Eliot's  mind,  there  is  nothing  in  thevij 
of  passion  and  guilt  to  which  we  might  not  have  hoped  to  see 
Gwendolen  attain ;  and  with  what  diaastrouB  splendour  > 
woman  bo  constituted  might  have  pursued  her  way  thioDgb 
the  world  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
divine :  for  she  is  as  selfish  at  the  outset  as  Koeamond  herself, 
as  little  sensible  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  infinitely  more 
powerful  in  mind  and  energy.  This,  however,  unfortunstelj 
for  Gwendolen  and  for  her  own  great  fame,  is  not  how  the 
subject  has  represented  itself  to  tJie  anther's  mind.  She  hu 
resolved  upon  the  moral  reformation  of  her  heroine,  and 
from  the  moment  that  we  fully  discover  this  fact  our  hopes  die 
painiully  out.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  reappearance  <i 
Deronda  on  the  scene  that  brings  about  this  change.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  overwhelming  interest  with  which 
he  inspires  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  young  wife.  Probablj 
George  Eliot's  intention  was  to  show  how,  in  the  utter  coUapee 
of  power  which  follows  failure  in  the  case  of  a  mind  so  e&tirelj 
self-confident,  a  wild  clutch  at  something  to  believe  in.  some- 
thing to  hold  by,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new-bon 
moral  despair.  But  this  is  too  subtle  for  the  ordinary  intelligena, 
and  all  that  the  reader  sees  is  a  sudden  pursuit  of  Derondi, 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  him  and  dependence  upon  im 
which,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  are  singularly  out  of  place  in 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  That  Gwendolen  is  utterly  unconscious  (rf 
entertaining  anything  like  love  (an  influence,  indeed,  to  which 
she  is  unsusceptible)  for  her  handsome  young  spiritual  guide  it 
clearly  evident ;  but  yet  that  his  presence  should  make  t^her 
a  breathless  aspirant  to  virtue,  eager  for  private  interview 
and  perpetual  direction  from  him,  and  servilely  dependent 
upon  the  instruction  he  gives,  is  an  uncomfortable  situation 
altogether,  and  one  intensely  derogatory  to  Gwendolen  and 
our  previously  formed  conception  of  her.  If  Beronda  hmudf 
were  not  so  utterly  abstract  and  unreal,  we  should  even  M 
a  half-comic  sympatby  for  the  embarrassment  which  minglcE 
with  his  interest  in  the  beautiful  but  unhappy  young  creatare 
who  thus  throws  herself  upon  him. 

We  are,  however,  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  which  mig^t 
accrue  from  the  analysis  of  Gwendolen's  character  in  its  ne» 
light  from  our  disappointment  in  her.  All  our  anticipatioiis 
in  this  respect  have  proved  misleading ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  feel  that  our  antidpations  were  better  founded,  and 
more  worthy  of  being  realised,  than  the  purely  artificial  ud 
capricious  intention  of  her  creator.     That  she  should  have 
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made  some  violent  daeh  for  freedom,  that  she  should  have 
rushed  at  the  throat  of  her  tjrant  and  vindicated  her  own 
identity  by  any  wild  outbreak  of  nature)  would  have  been 
comprehensible ;  hut  when  she  turns  from  her  on'n  passionate 
bein^i  and  all  the  impulses  to  which  she  was  subject,  to  this 
servQe  and  spaniel-like  subservience,  we  no  longer  know  our 
Gwendolen.  And  when  the  climax  is  reached  at  last,  it  is  a 
positive  downfaJl  to  find  that  a  mere  imaginary  crime,  the 
momentuT  hesitation  about  throwing  the  rope,  which  evidently 
had  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  drowning  of  G-randcourt,  is  tul 
that  WG  are  to  have  aA«r  the  false  pretences  with  which  we 
have  been  flattered  and  led  on.  What  has  become  of  her 
passion,  her  cruelty,  her  superstition,  all  so  carefully  brought 
to  our  notice  ?  Why  were  they  indicated  at  all,  if  the  only 
event  they  lead  up  to  is  i^idu  this  timid,  instanUy  repented, 
fault  of  the  ityenue — no  crime  at  all,  except  to  a  hysterical 
fancy  ?  The  scene  in  which  sbe  makes  this  weak  confession 
has  been  called  powerful.  We  confess  that  to  ourselves  it 
is  simply  irritating  and  insupportable  that  this  crazed  and 
servile  creature  shonld  be  Gwendolen,  and  that  her  god — her 
Deronda — should  not  have  enough  heart,  courage,  and  manli- 
ness in  him  to  settle  the  question  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  to 
acknowledge  (as  he  instantly  perceives)  that  such  a  feeble 
school-girl's  tentative  at  crime  could  have  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  final  fate  of  the  drowning  man.  Are  his  Fharisuc 
morality  and  her  crouching  feebleness  all  that  George  Eliot 
can  give  oa  at  such  a  supreme  moment  ?  The  disappomtment 
-of  the  reader  is  great  in  proportion  to  his  expectations,  which 
were  too  skilfuUy  raised  and  fostered,  to  oe  allowed  thus 
flatly  and  suddenly  to  fiill. 

Strangely  unsatisfactory,  however,  as  is  the  development  of 
Gwendolen,  it  is  in  her  tiiat  the  interest  of  the  stoiy  lies. 
Wherever  we  encounter  her  our  failing  attention  quickens. 
The  other  half  of  the  book,  the  hero,  and  all  his  special  sur- 
ToundingB,  are  of  an  abstnwt  character  entirely  fatal  to  interest 
Daniel  Deronda  is  meant  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  man.  He  is  a  kind  of  Hamlet  without  a  grievance, 
without  anything  to  avenge,  or  indeed  necessarily  anything  to 
do  in  this  world;  in  whom  a  vague  yet  lofty  ambition,  per- 
petually foiled  by  over-thought,  by  inability  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  takes  the  place  of  that  definite 
mission  which  the  Prince  of  Denmark  can  never  decide  upon 
«xecating.  If  Hamlet  were  not  put  before  us,  and  made  to 
live  and  think  in  our  very  sight,  it  he  were  only  described  by 
his  admiring  friends  or  by  a  painstaking  chorus,  that  finest 
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of  all  poetical  conceptions  woald  no  dotibt,  if  the  reada*  will 
for^re  the  word,  have  become  more  tediooB  than  inteteedng. 
And  thifl  is  the  case  with  Deronda.  H6  is  described  and  over 
<^ain  described ;  we  are  constantlr  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
hnn ;  how  good  he  is,  how  noble.  Low  stainleSB,  and  how  wUe. 
To  Tise  tieorge  EUot's  own  simile,  the  ^ect  produced  is  '  as 
'  if  one  should  be  ignorant  of  nothJm  cooceming  the  scent  of 
'vloletB  except  the  scent  itself.'  "We  are  ignorant  of  nothing 
about  this  admirable  being — except  himself  Either  he  is  too 
perfect  to  have  anj  character  at  all,  or  else  his  character 
evaporates  in  the  very  abundance'  of  llie  details  about  it,  iriuch 
one  real  appearance  of  the  man  would  make  unnecessa^.  It 
is  his  province  to  help  his  fellow-creatures,  we  are  told ;  and  he 
does  help  Hans  Meyrick  in  the  rather  humiliating  waj-  of 
relhiquiuiing  the  competition  for  a  st^olarship  which  he  coiM 
have  won  over  his  iriend's  head  had  he  not  withdrawn  from 
the  ccmflict ;  a  kind  of  benefit  which  few  young  men  would 
receive  with  the  gratitude  it  no  doubt  merits.  As  for  bis  hdp 
of  Crwendolen,  it  begins  by  an  imwammtable  interference, 
n  we  have  seen — the  redeeming  and  return  of  her  necklace, 
an  intrusion  upon  her  privacy,  and  presumptuous  judgment  <£ 
her  motivest  such  as  was  more  likely,  we  think,  to  sting  her  [vide 
and  rouse  her  wrath  than  to  have  the  entirely  contrary  effect 
produced.  And  when,  contrary  to  all  the  antecedents  of  ber 
cfaaraoter,  Gwendolen  throws  faerBelf  at  his  feet>  so  to  speak, 
or  at  least  flings  herself  helplessly  upou'  his  guidance,  the 
platitndeB  with  which  he  responds  to  her  are  so  heavily  vagne 
and  coDunonplace  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have 
satisfied  the  judgment  of  the  author.  This  is  Bu^ly  not  the 
way  in  which  a  generous  and  gifted  man  would  be  likely  to 
respond  to  the  beautUnl  young  woman  who  commits  hersdf  in 
touching  if  dangerous  abandon  to  his  8|aritual  guidance. 

'  "  I  want  to  Bay  BometJiing,  and  I  can't  itay  long,"  said  Owendoloi, 
speaking  quickly,  in  a  sabdn^  tone.  ...  "I  want  to  tell  yoa 
tbat  It  ia  really  bo.  I  can't  help  feeling  ranorse  Ibr  having  iniiucd 
vthere.  .  .  .  And  I  can't  alter  it.  I  am  punished,  bat  I  cu't 
alter  it.  Ton  said  I  ooold  do  many  tUngs.  Tell  me  again.  V/htt 
should  you  do  ?     What  ^ould  yOu  feel  if  yoa  were  in  my  place  7  " 

'  The  hurried  directness  with  which  ahe  epoke,  the  abacxice  of  all  her 
Utde  airs,  as  if  she  were  only  concerned  to  use  the  time  in  getting  an 
answer  that  would  guide  her,  made  her  appeal  unspeakably  toaching. 

'Deionda  said,  "  I  should  feel  sonietiiing  of  what  you  teel — deep 
Borrow." 

'  "  But  what  would  you  try  to  do  7  "  said  Gwendolen,  widi  argent 
qnicknesB. 

' "  Order  my  life  eo  as  to  make  any  possible  amende,  and  keep  away 
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from  doing  any  met  ef  injiuy  again," 
tbat  llie  time  tor  speech  was  bnef. 


■aid  Denmda,  catddng  h^  tt 


"  But  I  can't !  I  can't !  I  must  go  on,"  aatd  Gwendolen,  in  a 
paarionate  loud  whisper.  "  I  have  thrust  out  others.  I  have  made 
my  gain  out  ot  their  losa — tried  to  make  it — tried.  And  I  must  go  on. 
I  can't  alter  it.^ 

'  It  was  impoasible  to  answer  Una.  instantaneous!;.  Her  words  had 
confirmed  his  conjecture,  and  the  situation  of  all  concerned  rose  in 
swift  images  before  him.  .  .  .  Bnt  as  soon  as  he  could  he  answered, 
taking  up  her  last  words ; — 

'  "  That  is  the  bitterest  of  all— to  wear  the  yoke  of  onr  own  wrong- 
doing. But  S  you  submitted  to  that,  as  men  submit  to  maiming,  or  a 
liielong  incurable  disease,  and  made  the  unalterable  wrong  a  reason 
ibr  more  effort  towards  a  good,  that  may  do  something  to  counterbalance 
the  eril.  One  who  has  committed  irremediable  errors  may  be 
scourged  by  that  consciousness  into  a  higher  course  than  is  common. 
Here  are  many  examples.  Feeling  what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  one  life 
may  well  make  us  long  to  Bare  other  lives  from  being  spoiled." 

'  "Bnt  yon  have  not  wronged  any  one,  or  spoiled  their  lives,"  said 
Gwendolen  hastily.     "  It  is  only  others  who  have  wronged  yoa." 

'  Deronda  coloured  Rligbtlyt  but  said  immediately,  "  I  suppose  our 
keen  feeding  foe  oureelvea  might  end  in  a  keen  feeling  for  others^  if 
when  we  ate  suffering  acutely  we  were  to  oonnder  that  othen  go 
throngh  the  same  sharp  experience.  That  is  a  sort  of  remorse  before 
commismon.     Can't  you  understand  that  ? " 

'  "  I  think  I  do  now,"  said  Gwendolen.  "  But  jon  are  right.  I  am 
selfish.  I  have  never  thought  much  of  anyone's  feelings  except  my 
mother's.  I  have  not  been  fond  of  people.  But  what  can  I  doP  "  she 
added  lUore  quickly.  "  I  must  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  what 
everyone  dae  does.  It  is  all  like  a  dance  set  beforehand.  I  seem  to 
see  all  that  can  be,  and  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  it.  And  the  world  ift 
all  oonfotdon  to  me  "— «he  made  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "  You  ny  I  am 
ignorant.  Bnt  what  is  the  good  of  trying  to  know  more  unless  life 
were  worth  more  ? " 

'  "  This  good,"  aaid  Derouda,  promptly,  with  a  touch  o£  indignant 
severity  which  he  was  inclined  to  encourage  as  his  own  safeguard ;  >'  Ufa 
would  be  worth  more  to  yon ;  some  real  knowledge  would  give  you 
an  interest  in.  the  world  beyond  the  small  drama  of  personal  desirea. 
It  is  the  curse  of  your  Ii&— forgive  me — of  so  many  lives,  that  all 
passion  is  spent  in  tJiat  narrow  round,  Jbrwant  of  ideas  and  sympathiea 
to  make  a  larger  home  for  it.  Is  there  any  dngle  occnpatifHi  of  mind 
that  you  care  about  with  passionate  deUght  or  even  independent 
interest?" 

'  Deronda  paused,  but  Gwendolen,  looking  startled  and  thrilled  as  by 
an  elecMc  shock,  said  nothing ;  and  he  went  on  more  inustently : — 

'  "  I  take  what  you  said  of  muaio  for  a  small  example — it  answers 
for  all  larger  things  :  you  will  not  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  private 
joy  in  it.  What  sort  of  earth  or  heaven  would  hold  any  spiritual 
wealth  in  it  for  souls  pauperised  by  inaction?  If  our  firmament  has 
no  stimulus  for  our  attention  and  awe.  I  don't  see  how  heaven  would 
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hav«  it  We  ahould  stamp  every  posnble  world  with  the  flatnai  of 
our  own  inanity,  which  is  necesaarily  impious  without  &ith  or  fdbw- 
afaip.  The  refuge  tou  are  needing  from  penonal  trouble  ie  the  hi^er, 
the  religious  life  which  holds  an  enthuuaem  ibr  something  mote  thui 
our  own  appetites  and  vanities.  The  few  may  find  themaelves  in  it 
simply  by  an  elevation  of  feeling ;  but  for  ua  who  have  to  struggle  fin 
our  wisdom,  the  higher  life  must  be  a  region  in  which  the  afiecliom 
are  clad  with  knowledge." 

*  The  half-indignant  rembnatrance  that  vibrated  in  Deronda's  voice 
came,  as  often  happens,  irom  the  habit  of  inward  argument  with 
himself  rather  than  from  severity  towards  Gwendolen ;  bat  it  had  a 
more  beneficent  eSect  on  her  than  any  soothings.  Nothing  is  feebla 
than  the  indolent  rebellion  o£  complaint,  and  to  be  rouaed  into  lelf- 
judgment  is  comparative  activity.  For  the  moment  she  felt  like  a 
shaken  child — shaken  out  of  its  wailings  into  awe — and  ahe  sud 
humbly,  "  I  will  try— I  will  think." 

'  They  both  stood  ralent  for  a  moment  as  if  some  third  presence  hid 
arrested  them,  for  Deronda,  too,  was  under  that  sense  of  pressure  which 
is  apt  to  come  where  our  own  winged  words  seem  to  be  hovering  round 
ua,  till  Gwendolen  b^an  again : — 

'  "You  said  affection  was  the  beat  thing,  and  I  have  hardly  any — 
none  about  me.  .  .  .  What  I  used  not  to  like  I  long  for  now. 
1  think  I  am  almost  getting  fond  of  the  old  things  now  that  they  in 
'gone "  Her  lip  trembled. 

< "  Take  the  present  suffering  as  a  painful  letting  in  of  light,"  said 
Deronda,  more  gently.  "You  are  (»)nscious  of  more  beyond  theroimd 
■of  your  own  inclinations— you  know  more  of  the  wav  in  which  your 
life  presses  on  others  and  their  life  on  youn.  I  don't  think  yon 
-could  have  escaped  this  painful  process  in  some  form  or  other." 

< "  Bnt  it  is  a  very  cruel  form,"  said  Gwendolen,  beating  her  foot  oo 
-the  gronnd  with  returning  agitation.  "  I  am  frightened  at  everything. 
I  am  frightened  at  myself.  When  my  blood  ia  fired  I  can  do  daring 
-things — take  any  leap ;  but  that  makee  me  frightened  at  myself."  Sat 
was  looking  at  nothing  outtude  her ;  but  her  eyea  were  directed  towardi 
the  window,  away  from  Deronda,  who  with  quick  compreheasaa 
sud: — 

' "  Turn  your  fear  into  a  saf^uard.  Keep  your  dread  fixed  cm  the 
idea  of  increasing  that  remorse  which  is  so  bitter  to  yoa.  Used 
■meditation  may  do  a  great  deal  towards  defining  our  Imiging  or  our 
dread.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  strong  emotion,  and  whoi  ws 
are  calm  we  can  use  oar  memories  and  grad^Ily  change  the  bias  of 
our  fear  as  we  do  of  oar  tastes.  Take  your  fear  as  a  safegoaid.  Itis 
like  quickness  of  hearing.  It  may  make  consequences  passionately 
present  to  you.  Try  to  take  hold  of  your  senmbility  and  use  it  as  if 
it  were  a  faculty  like  vision."  Deronda  uttered  every  sentence  mon 
"nrgently  :  he  felt  as  if  he  were  seizing  a  laint  chance  of  rescuing  her 
from  some  indefinite  danger. 

'  "  Yes,  I  know :  I  nnderstand  what  yoa  mean,"  sud  Gwendolen, 
in  a  load  whisper,  not  tumiog  her  eyes,  but  lilting  up  her  small  gloved 
hand  and  waving  it  in  deprecation  of  the  notion  that  it  was  easjr  to 
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obey  that  advice.  "  But  if  feelings  arose — there  are  some  ieeUngs-^ 
hatred  and  anger — hon  can  I  be  good  when  they  keep  rising?  And 
if  tlure  came  a  moment  when  I  felt  alighted  aod  could  bear  it  no 

longer ."     She  broke  off,  and  with  agitated  lips  looked  at  Deronda ; 

but  the  expreemon  on  his  fiice  pierced  her  with  on  entirely  new 
feeling.  He  was  under  the  baffling  difficulty  of  discerning  that  what 
he  had  been  ur^ng  on  her  was  thrown  into  ^e  pallid  distance  of  mere 
thought  before  the  outbont  of  her  habitual  emotion.  It  was  aa  if  he 
Raw  hei  drowning  while  hia  limbe  were  bound.  The '  painful  com- 
posaion  which  was  spread  over  his  features  aa  he  watched  her,  affected 
her  with  a  compunctioD  unlike  any  she  had  felt  before,  and  in  a 
changed  imploring  tone  she  said—"  I  am  grieving  you — I  am  uagrate- 
fuL"^ 

This  terminaiioD  to  a  singular  scene  is  qnite  curious  in  its 
mingled  success  and  failure.  The  author  has  too  much  genina 
not  to  perceive  what  a  world  beyond  her  hero's  philosophical 
and  somewhat  complacent  exhortations,  which  are  vague  as  his 
own  being,  are  the  passionate  misery  and  temptation  of  Gwen- 
dolen ;  but,  strangely  enough,  Bhe  has  (apparently)  too  much 
respect  for  the  position  of  Authority  she  has  herseu  conferred 
upon  him  to  make  Deronda  capable  of  perceiving  this,  except 
by  the  momentary  sense  of '  baffling  difficulty '  thus  indicated. 
^  he  proses  dully  on,  shut  fast  in  Ms  intellectual  armour,  with 
only  '  pained  compassion '  to  give  to  the  penitent  whose  real 
troubles  are  infinitely  beyond  and  above  his  moral  platitudes. 
The  author  cannot  but  tulow  us  to  perceive,  by  a  sudden  flash, 
that  she  knows  how  poor  these  wretehed  dogmatisms  are — 
but  this  does  not  ^sturb  her  steady  maintenance  of  her  hero's 
superiority  through  all. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  still  worse  is  his  response  to  Gwen- 
dolen's misery  in  the  scene  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
when  she  chooses  him  as  the  confidant  of  her  confession  about 
her  husband's  death.  Here  the  behaviour  of  the  perfect  man 
can  be  characterised  as  nothing  better  than  feeble  and  cowardly. 
He  has  sufficient  perception  to  gather  even  from  her  confused 
self-accusations  that  the  momentary  hesitation,  which  appears 
a  crime  to  ber  excited  fancy,  could  have  had  no  real  effect 
one  way  or  another.  Yet  he  does  not  soothe  and  comfort  the 
excitod  creature  by  simply  telling  her  so,  but  rather  keeps  up 
and  encourages  her  excitement  and  remorse  for  moral  purposes, 
to  *  do  her  good.'  Oddly  enough,  all  reference  to  Gwendolen's 
fantastic  remorse  is  over  with  this  scene.  She  seems  herself  to 
forget  it,  merging  the  pain  which  arises  from  this  mad  notion 
in  Uie  more  rational,  if  less  legitimate,  distress  which  she  feels 
at  losing  her  mentor,  the  man  whom  she  had  selected  as  the 
ke^r  of  her  coDscieQce.     When  we  have  made  up  our  minds. 
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to  her  abject  devotion,  we  may  admit  that  there  is  both'power 
and  beauty  in  the  Ecene  of  their  parting.  Several  painful 
interviews  have  taken  place  between  them — she,  a  newly 
made  widow — he,  a  newly  betrothed  mui ;  during  which,  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  her  iregard  for  him  than  she 
herseJf  is,  Deronda  lias  not  dared  to  teU  her  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  At  last  the  moment  cornea  when  this  can  be 
delayed  no  longer.  He  has  told  her  that  he  is  going  to  tlic 
East ;  and  this  is  hard  enough. 

'  Gwendolen's  lip  b^a  to  tremble.  "  But  you  will  oome  back,"  ilie 
said,  tastJng  het  own  teuv  as  they  fell  before  ahe  thought  of  dryiiig 
them. 

'  Deronda  could  not  nt  still.  He  rose,  grasping  bis  ooat  ooUai,  and 
went  to  prop  himself  up  agaiuaC  a  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  M  ■ 
different  angle  from  her  face.  But  when  she  had  pieased  Ler  handkcs- 
chief  against  her  cheeks,  she  turned  and  looked  up  at  him,  awudng  an 

'"If  I  live,"  said  Deroada;    "some  time "     There  was  a  long 

ulence  between  them.  The  worid  seemed  getting  larger  round  pnir 
Gwendolen,  and  she  more  solitary  aud  helpless  in  the  midst,  lie 
thought  that  he  might  come  back  after  going  to  die  East  sank  htbn 
the  bewildering  vision  of  those  wide- stretching  purpoaas  in  wbidi  riu 
felt  herself  reduced  to  a  mere  speck.' 

Then  the  other  and  still  more  important  revelation  has  to  be 
made. 

'  At  length  something  occurred  to  her  that  made  her  torn  her  &ce 
to  Deronda,  and  say  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  la  this  all  you  can  tell 
me?" 

'  The  questioQ  was  like  a  dart  to  him.  "  The  Jew  whom  I  mentioned 
just  DOW,"  he  answered,  not  without  a  certain  tremor  in  his  tones  too — 
"  the  rema^ahle  man  who  has  greatly  inHnenoed  my  mind,  has  not 
perhaps  been  totaUy  unheard  of  by  jou.  He  is  the  bro^ier  of  Uia 
Lapidoth,  whom  you  have  ofien  heard  sing." 

'  A  great  wave  of  remembrance  passed  through  Gwendolen,  and 
spread  as  a  deep,  painful  flush  orer  &ce  and  neck.  It  had  ooms  Gnt 
as  the  scene  of  that  morning  when  she  had  called  on  Mirah,  and  beard 
Deroads'a  voice  reading,  and  been  told,  without  then  heeding  it,  ^ 
he  was  reading  Hebrew  with  Mirah's  brother. 

'  "  He  is  very  ill,  very  near  death  now,"  Deronda  went  on  nanroudy, 
and  tLen  stopped  short.  He  felt  that  he  must  wait.  Would  she  divine 
the  rest? 

' "  Did  she  tell  you  that  I  went  to  her  7  "  said  Gwendolea,  abnqiUy 
looking  up  at  him. 

' "  No,'  said  Deronda;  "  I  don't  nnderatand  you." 

'  She  turned  away  her  ejes  again,  and  sat  thinking.  Slowly  the 
colour  died  out  of  face  and  neck,  and  she  was  as  pale  as  before— widi 
that  almost  withered  paleness  which  is  seen  after  a  painful  flash.  At 
lart  die  sud,  without  turning  towards  him,  in  a  low.  mounin^  '"•oo^ 
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aa  if  Bb«  were  odI^  thinking  aload  in  preparation  for  tataxa  ^leech, 
"  But  can  yon  marry  ?  " 

' "  Yes,"  Kid  Deronda,  also  in  a  low  Toice  ;  "  I  sm  going  to  marry." 

'  At  first  there  was  no  change  in  Gwendolen's  attitude:  abe  only 
b^;an  to  tremble  visibly ;  then  ihe  looked  before  her  with  dilated  eyos^ 
as  at  something  lying  in  &ont  of  her,  tLU  she  stretched  her  arms  out 
stndght,  and  cried  with  a  smothered  voice,  "  I  «id  I  should  be  for- 
si^»n.     I  have  been  a  oruel  woman.     And  I  am  foreakaD  I  " 

'  Deronda'a  anguish  was  intolerable.  He  could  not  help  himself.  He 
seized  her  outstretched  hands  utd  held  them  blether  and  kaeeled  at 
her  feet     She  was  the  victim  of  his  happiness. 

'"I  am  cmel  too  I  I  am  cruel !  "  be  repeated  with  a  sort  of  groan, 
looking  up  at  her  imploringly. 

'  His  presence  and  touch  seemed  to  dispel  a  horrible  vision,  and  she 
met  his  upward  look  of  sorrow  with  something  like  the  return  of  cou- 
sciousnesa  aAer  fainting.  Then  she  dwelt  on  it  with  that  quivering 
pathetic  movement  of  the  brow,  which  accompanies  the  revival  of  some 
tender  recollection.  The  look  of  sorrow  brought  back  what  seemed  a 
very  far-off  moment — the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  it — in  the  library 
at  the  Abbey.  Sobs  rose,  and  great  tears  fell  fast.  Deronda  would 
not  let  her  hands  go ;  held  them  sdll  with  one  of  his,  and  himself 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  eyes.  She  submitted  like  a  half- 
soothed  child  making  an  efibrt  to  q»ak,  which  was  hindered  by 
stm^ling  sobs.     At  last  she  sucoeeded  in  saying  brokenly — 

' "  I  said — I  said — it  should  be  better — better  with  me — for  having 
known  yon." 

'  His  eyes,  loo,  were  larger  with  tears.  She  wrested  one  of  her 
hands  from  his,  and  returned  his  action,  pressing  his  tears  away. 

'"We  shall  not  be  quite  parted,"  he  said;  "I  will  write  to  you 
alw^s,  when  I  can,  and  you  will  answer?  " 

*  Ha  waited  till  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  will  try." 

'  "  I  shall  be  more  with  yon  than  I  used  to  be,'  Deronda  said,  with 
gentle  urgency,  releasing  her  hands,  and  rimng  from  his  kneeling 
position.  "  If  we  had  been  much  together  before  we  should  have  felt 
our  diS^ences  more,  and  seemed  to  get  further  apart.  Now  we  obq 
perhaps  aever  see  each  other  again.     But  our  miads  may  get  nearer." 

'  Gwendolen  said  nothing,  but  rose  too,  automatically.  Her  withered 
look  of  grief,  such  aa  the  sun  often  shines  upon  when  the  blinds  are 
drawn  up  after  the  burial  of  life's  joy,  made  him  hate  his  own  words ; 
they  seemed  to  have  the  hardness  of  easy  consolation  in  them.  She 
felt  that  he  was  going,  and  that  nothing  could  hinder  it.  The  sense  of 
it  was  like  a  dreadful  whisper  in  her  ear,  which  dulled  all  other  con- 
aciouanees ;  and  she  bad  not  known  that  she  was  rising.  Deronda 
eould  not  speak  again.  He  thought  that  they  must  part  in  silence,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  move  towards  the  parting  till  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  intentiun  in  her  eyes  which  helped  him.  He  advanced  to 
put  out  his  hand  silently,  and  when  she  had  placed  here  within  it,  she 
said  what  her  mind  had  been  laboiiring  with.  "You  have  been  very 
good  to  me.     I  have  deserved  nothing.     I  will  try — try  to  live.     I 
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ahall  think  of  you.  What  good,  have  I  been  ?  Onlj  harm  !  Don't 
let  me  harm  vou.     It  shall  be  the  better  ibr  me " 

'She  could  not  finieh.  It  was  not  that  she  was  sobbing,  bat  that 
the  intense  efibrt  vith  which  she  spoke  made  her  bemuloua.  ^e 
burthen  of  that  difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a  weight  her  frame 
tottered  oodei. 

'  She  bent  forward  to  kias  hia  cheek,  and  he  kissed  hers.  Then  tbej 
looked  at  each  other  for  on  instant,  with  clasped  hands,  and  he  tmwd 
awaj.' 

There  is  a  certain  childishness  in  the  mutual  drying  of  each 
other's  eyes,  which  is  more  like  the  folly  of  happy  lovers  than 
the  tragical  emotion  of  two  who  are  about  to  be  parted  fw 
ever ;  but  yet  this  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  scene,  and  one 
in  which  we  feel,  after  much  doubting,  that  we  are  ooce  more 
face  to  face  with  George  Eliot,  lie  profound  wonder  of 
repeated  failure  fills  up  the  measure  of  the  pangs  of  love  dis- 
appointed, but  Gwendolen  has  no  longer  etrength  or  courage 
to  resist  it.  She  submits  to  her  woe  with  a  piteous  helpless- 
ness. Such  absolute  casting  off  of  all  womanly  concealmeDt, 
all  pretence  at  indifference,  seems  half  justified  and  excused 
by  the  veir  circumstances  that  make  her  clinging  to  Deronda 
unjustifiable.  She  had  no  right  to  love  him.  The  pnisuit  hu 
been  all  on  her  side.  Yet  the  reader  does  not  feel  disposed  to 
blame  the  unhappy  creature ;  we  pardon  her  self-betraysl 
because  her  affection  has  been  from  the  be^nning  so  fantastic 
and  vain.  We.  are  not  so  sure,  however,  that  we  pardon 
Deronda  for  bis  consent  to  the  fact  of  her  disappoiutmeut 
without  any  attempt  to  veil  it  over,  even  from  herseu*,  such  as 
would,  we  think,  have  been  the  fint  thought  of  a  man  of 
delicate  feeling  and  noble  heart 

We  have  kept  entirely  to  the  story  of  Gwendolen  and  her 
relations  with  the  hero,  though  half  the  book  is  occupied  with  a 
different  subject,  and  one  which,  no  doubt,  has  given  the  author 
much  more  trouble,  and  has  been  intended  as  an  entirely 
original  feature  in  the  work.  We  have  not  yet  heard,  how- 
ever, of  any  reader  who  has  responded  warmly  to  this  special 
claim  upon  his  interest  The  whole  Jewish  part  of  the  story 
is  feeble  and  laboured.  Mirah  is  the  most  trifling  of  aogelic 
heroines,  hepraised  by  the  author,  and  a  little  chorus  of 
admirers,  till  her  tame  sweetness  becomes  positively  objection- 
able ;  and  the  hectio  figure  of  Mordecai,  the  visionary 
prophet-Jew,  is  as  much  an  absolute  faUure  as  anything 
produced  by  the  hand  of  eenius  can  be.  It  is  painful  to  say 
so  much  of  a  fiction  so  elaborate  and  which  has  cost  a  great 
artist  so  much,  yet  which  is  so  farfetched  and  tedious.     Our 
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best  feeling  in  respect  to  it  ie  that  uncomfortable  one  which 
we  Bometimee  feel  in  regard  to  a  great  preacher  who  has  dis- 
appointed OUT  expectations,  when  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
our  own  restleasneas,  and  that  of  all  around  us,  and  feel  that 
the  stir  of  suppresaed  movement,  the  coughs  and  shufflings, 
must  have  betrayed  to  him  too  the  diacourafpng  fact  that  ne 
has  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  impression  was  in  George  Eliot's  mind, 
as  she  wrote — that  she  had  lost  hold  of  her  audience,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prick  them  back  again  by  goads  of  philosophy, 
by  elaborate  descriptions,  by  big  words,  and  those  ponderous 
sentences  which  '  will  not  construe.'  Mordecai  is  never  pre- 
sented to  us  without  evident  marks  of  this  anxiety  that  we 
should  be  struck  by  him^whicfa  we  are  not,  and  have  no 
inclination  to  be,  and  which  even  the  author  feels  we  are  not — 
showing  it  by  an  uneasy  increase  in  all  her  endeavours.  The 
saving  of  Mirab  from  suicide  is  very  sweetly  told,  though  we 
fail  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  whidi  she  and  her  very  con- 
ventional story  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  Deronda  and  of  his 
friends ;  and  hia  first  searches  among  the  Jews  for  the  relationa 
of  the  exquisite  creature  he  has  fished  out  of  the  river,  tremble, 
DOW  and  then,  upon  the  borders  of  the  absurd,  notwithstanding 
the  elaboration  of  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  fastidious  shrinkinga 
of  the  hero  from  the  greasy  family  circle  which  may  be  await- 
ing the  girl  in  whom  he  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  reader, 
however,  is  more  quick-witted  than  Deronda,  and  sees  from  the 
first  that  he  too  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  mysteriona 
people  who  are  so  iostantly  attracted  by  him.  The  question 
of  race  is  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  George  Eliot ;  and 
the  story  of  Deronda  is  but  another  and  happier  versioa 
of  the  theme  of  the  '  Spanish  Gypsy,*  corrected  by  fiirther 
thought  aud  cooler  reason.  The  heroine  of  that  poem  throws 
over  love,  home,  all  the  traditions  in  which  she  has  been 
bred,  all  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  her  life,  at  the  first 
call  of  the  gypsy  leader  who  calls  nimself  her  father,  every 
conscious  principle  and  affection  of  her  life  giving  way  before 
the  myBterious  impulse  of  race.  Deronda  does  not  do  so  much 
as  this.  He  is  elaborately  prepared  for  the  very  melodramatic 
revelation  of  hia  real  parentage,  and  has  already  fixed  both  lovit 
and  friendship  upon  members  of  the  Jewish  race ;  so  that  his 
absorption  into  that  people  becomes  less  difficult  to  believe  in, 
and  his  romantic  sentimental  departure  for  the  East  to  re- 
organise the  Jewish  nation  is  a  little  subdued  out  of  those 
heights  of  ridicule  which  we  fear  would  have  fallen  sharply 
upon  any  other  hero  of  fictron  who  bad  taken  up  this  some- 
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what'  visiotia^  project.  But  all  the  author's  attempts  to 
interest  ub  iu  her  new  friendfl  have,  we  fear,  failed  oomiHetely, 
and  that  not,  we  are  bound  to  Bay,  out  of  prejudice  on  our 
part.  The  consumptive  vehemence  of  Mordecai  has  hnt  one 
or  two  gleams  of  mterest,  and  these  chiefly  arise  £rom  hia 
connexion  with  the  humble  family  of  Cohens,  vulgar  Jein  i^ 
the  oommon  type,  who  alone,  and  not  the  solemn  persooiges 
that  are  intended  to  call  forth  much  loftier  feelings,  awaken 
any  real  interest  in  us.  The  Cohens,  however,  and  especuUy 
little  Jacob,  in  whom  George  Eliot  has  whimsically  embodied 
all  the  qualities  that  popular  prejudice  assigns  to  the  race,  with 
a  delicate  and  tender  humoor  for  which  we  are  gratefnl  to  her, 
and  with  all  that  exquisite  insight  into  childhood  and  sympathy 
with  it,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  special  gii^  of  great 
genius — malce  a  pleasant  picture.  Jacob,  indeed,  is  the  otIj 
wioroughly  delightful  Jew  in  the  whole  group,  more  interesting 
by  far  than  Mordecai,  more  captivating  than  Mirah,  who  is 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  ingenue  of-  fiction,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  experiences.  The  princess,  who  is  Derond»'a 
mother,  and  who  is,  we  suppose,  intended  to  represent  the 
onbetieving  and  worldly  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  is  a 
mere  tn^edy  queen,  and  as  nearly  absurd  with  her  theatrical 
gestures  and  addresses  as  it  is  possible  for  George  Eliot  to  be 
— a  great  deal  more  nearly  absurd  indeed  than  we  at  all  Uke 
George  Eliot  to  appear. 

Ail  this  is  very  painiiil  to  say,  for  it  is  a  distarbance  of  the 
sentiments  which  we  have  ourselves  shared  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  English  public ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  dissent  must  find 
voice,  and  when  it  is  well  both  for  the  public  and  the  m^icuui 
who  sways  it  that  a  frank  opinion  should  be  expressed  without 
fear  or  favour,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  public  and 
its  guides  have  alike  grown  timid,  and  everybody  hesitates 
to   say  what  most  people  think.      '  Nobody   except    Geoi^ 

'  £liot  could   have   written  it,  but  ,'  has  become  the 

formula  with  which  even  the  boldest  preface  their  faltering 
disapproval.  Surely  this  is  a  dangerous  state  of  oAin. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  only  George  EHot  could 
have  written  this  book,  but  George  Eliot  fooled  and  flattered, 
led  to  believe  that  her  sayings  are  valuable  as  those  of  any 
sage,  that  her  reflections  are  wiser  than  those  of  Solomon,  that 
even  the  headings  of  her  chapters  are  objects  of  adoration  to  a 
throng  of  readers  on  their  knees.  Genius  has  little  safe- 
guard against  the  intoxicating  philtres  of  adulation.  The 
Batisfaction  which  the  artist  must  have  in  work  which  he 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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knowB  to  be  worthy  has  its  attendinff  treakneBS,  and  he  may 
be  easily  deluded  into  believioe  the  imbeoile  plaudite  which  are 
Dot  content  with  iesa  than  divmity  for  thrar  idol.  Oor  heart 
fails  when  we  remember  tiie  evidences  of  labonr  on  every  one 
of  those  pages  over  which  We  have  passed  with  feelings  of 
disappointment — labour  which  toaches  our  feelings  while  it 
wounds  our  taste  and  ofiende  our  judgment.  Here  is  no  care- 
leSBoesB,  no  {ffesumption  upon  the  favour  of  the  reader,  but  a 
laborious  conscientiousness,  an  anxious  virtue  which  is  more 
fatal  than  any  levity  can  be.  The  mark  of  the  hammer  is 
upon  every  sentence,  and  there  is  a  strain  after  deep  views, 
oloee  analy^,  original  treatment,  which  is  at  once  affecting 
and  painful.  How  much  more  truly  great  was  the  broad  and 
noble  expanse,  the  B{k>ntaneouB  eloquence,  the  simple  insight 
of  '  Adam  Bede,'  and  *  Silas  Mamer ' !  It  is  our  fault  who 
have  done  everything  a  country  could  do  to  spoil  a  great 
genius  by  foolish  flattery  and  indiscriminate  worship,  unpa- 
ralleled by  anything  this  generation  at  least  has  seen.  Would 
to  heaven  that  we  had  made  our  favourite  oareless,  stimulated 
her  to  play  with  the  admiration  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
and  balk  it  by  that  lighthearted  sport  of  self-mockery  in 
which  genius  takes  refuge  now  and  then  from  its  own  fame  [ 
But  Geoi^e  Eliot  is  not  of  the  temperament  which  can  thus 
escape,  and  her  response  to  our  devotion  is  «olemn  as  that  of 
a  serious  goddess,  who  will  not  let  us  sing  praises  in  vun,  hut 
will  strain  all  her  divine  powers  to  requite  us  and  give  us  a 
more  and  more  worthy  recompense.  IS'ot  here  the  lighter 
soul  that  presumes  upon  favours  past — rather  she  will  strain 
'  every  faculty  ever  further  and  further,  at  once  to  reward  that 
favour,  and  to  go  beyond  it  to  new  and  higher  fame. 

Nothing  can  be  loftier  in  morals  than  Uiis  attempt,  bat  we 
cannot  but  feel  it  is  unfortunate  in  practice.  In  the  same 
way  did  not  Turner  strain  his  faculty  of  colour,  anxiously 
aspiring  to  more  and  more  forcible  effects  ?  It  is  rash  to  give 
forth  any  theory  as  to  the  beet  way  of  exercising  the  greater 
faculties  of  art,  since  great  artists  are  very  individual,  and 
take  each  their  own  way  of  working,  in  proiound  indifference 
to  oor  theories.  Yet  there  is  a  grace  in  the  spontaneous,  in 
tbe  easy  play  of  great  powers,  in  that  beneficent  humility  of 
everyday  work  which  is  done  for  love,  or  for  honest  need, 
without  any  immediate  thought  of  &me.  So  we  believe  ' 
devoutly,  Shakspeare  wurked,  but  faintly  conscious  if  at  all 
^lat  he  was  of  ul  poets  the  prince  and  easy  sovereign;  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  hie  generation  was  at  all 
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aware  how  infinite  was  the  distance  between  him  and  tibc 
other  poets  of  his  time,  who  thought  moot  Hkelr  much  man 
highly  of  themBelves,  A  little  of  uu«  element  of  unconscioos- 
ness  IS,  we  believe,  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  creative  genius. 
Most  writers,  even  when  toey  have  more  or  less  gaogM  their 
own  powers,  and  secured  a  certain  following  in  the  world,  are 
yet  kept  from  the  temptations  of  supreme  success  by  sMse 
convenient  Mordecai,  some  uaelul  little  knot  of  scoffers  in  the 

fite,  who  keep  them  down  for  their  good.  But  George 
liot  has  had  no  Mordecai.  The  spontaneousness,  the  un- 
consciousness, has  been  made  almost  impossible  to  her,  and 
hence  the  severe  excess  of  labour,  the  zeal  and  fervour  of 
elaboration,  over  whidi  we  mourn.  In  earlier  days  she  would 
have  described  Deronda  indeed — having  been  always,  to  our 
thinking,  a  little  too  fond  of  description,  called  by  en^usiasts 
analysis — but  she  would  hare  put  hun  into  action,  and  breathed 
life  mto  his  nostrUs.  There  are  indications,  however,  in  the 
present  work  that  art,  high  art,  baa  grown  more  to  her  than 
nature,  and  that  man  has  become  a  creature  to  be  analysed 
rather  than  a  being  primarily  made  for  life. 


Abt.  YlL—PrdbUmei  de  Morale  Sociale.  Par  M.  Caro,  de 
I'Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  *  La  Morale  Ind^endante.'  '  Lee 
'  Theories  contemporaines  sur  le  Droit  nature!.'  '  Le  Droit 
*  de  Punir.'  *  Le  Frogr^s  social.'  '  La  Destin^e  Humaine, 
'  d'apr^  les  nouvelles  €coles  scientifiques.'     Paris :  1876. 

Tt  is  not  uncommon  for  practical  men  to  despise  the  power  of 
-'-  ideas.  Novelties  of  thought  are  regarded  as  the  imagina- 
tions  of  clever  men  rather  than  as  new  forces  launched  into  the 
world.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  ideas  which 
govern  the  world,  and  that  any  change  in  the  higher  tides  of 
uiought  soon  begins  to  tell  upon  the  unes  of  practical  life,  and 
to  mould  Uiem  anew  into  changed  forms.  The  wayg  of  the 
world  and  the  old  modes  of  morality  and  religion  seem  fixed 
from  the  ordinary  point  of  view — and  happily  Uiere  is  a  power- 
ful conservatdsm  in  all  social  conventions — yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  practical  relations  of  human  existence  are 
undergoing  sure  if  fitful  modification,  as  the  scope  of  men's 
thougnta  alter  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
This  is  the  revenge  which  philosophy  takes  for  its  neglect  dt 
the  common  mind.  By-and-by  it  changes  the  common  mind 
to  its  own  likeness.    Ideas  at  first  received  with  saspidcoi  or 
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even  derision  gradually  gam  ascendency  and  gravitate  down- 
wards from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels  of  t£ought  till  they 
benn  to  direct  and  colour  all  the  currents  of  life.  Opinions 
wbch  seemed  mere  speculative  abatractiona  in  an  aoatruse 
gniae  are  found  moving  the  world  iu  a  new  pathway,  and  oflen 
changing  its  most  famiuar  habits.  Mere  eccentricity  of  opinion 
passes  away ;  hot  the  power  of  thought  always  tells  m  the 
end. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  that  our  own  time  is  one 
in  which  not  merely  new  fancies  but  new  thoughts  are  very 
active.  The  former  will  vanish  and  be  forgotten,  out  the  latter 
are  evidently  graving  themselves  deeply  into  the  consciousneBS 
of  the  time,  and  working  changes  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  sodety.  Especially  are  these  changes  conspicuous  in  the 
modem  attitude  towa^^  religion.  The  old  idea  of  religion 
was  in  the  main  that  of  authoritative  dogma  elaborately  defin- 
ing the  unseen  world  and  its  bearings  upon  the  present  world. 
Certain  definite  notions  of  God  and  of  the  Future,  and  of  the 
infallible  character  of  certain  books  which  announced  or  con- 
tained the  revelation  of  these  notions,  were  generally  accepted 
and  acted  upon.  And  even  those  who  disputed  the  validity  of 
such  notjons,  like  the  Deists  of  last  century,  taught  or  held  for 
the  most  part  certain  definite  notions  of  tbeir  own  which  they 
were  prepared  to  substitute  for  the  established  and  commonly 
accepted  religion.  They  proclaimed  a  religion  bo  far  resting 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  which  they  opposed,  however 
abbreviated  in  ita  substance.  If  th^  denied  the  especial 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- 
ment and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Biblictd  books,  they  yet 
believed  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  Divine  will  as  discovered  in  nature  and  providence 
was  a  rule  for  His  intelligent  creatures.  In  short,  the  fuuda- 
mental  ideas  of  a  Divine  Author  of  Nature  and  of  a  Divine 
Providence  of  man  still  surrived ;  and  Butler,  as  is  well  known, 
constructed  his  famous  work,  '  The  Analogy  of  Belinon  to 
'  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,'  on  the  recegmtion  of 
these  ideas  and  the  argumentative  consequences  which  he 
supposed  that  they  involved  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

But  the  modem  spirit  of  negation  has  advanced  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  last  century.  Characteristically  it  is  a  different 
spirit,  and  the  difference  perhaps  cannot  be  better  expressed 
wan  by  the  use  of  the  word  which  it  baa  become  common 
to  apply  to  it,  viz.  Agnoaticiim.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
present  life  and  its  vaned  experiences,  nothing  is  recognised  as 
known  or  surely  existing.     The  cluster  of  experiences  whidi 
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make  op  life  in  itB  lugher  as  well  as  its  lower  momenta,  n 
taken  as  fact  or  an  accumulation  c^  faett  to  be  analysed, 
daasified,  and  co-oidinated ;  but  tlie  old  inferencee  drawn  froa 
tbese  facts  of  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  in  relation  to  yAa^ 
the  facta  were  supposed  to  be  alone  intelli^ble  are  repudiated 
as  unauthorised.  Dogmas  transcending  experience  and  ainung 
to  define  for  us  the  ODBeen  world  are  represented  as  mete 
guesses  or  conjectures,  plausible  or  otherwise,  but  wholly  in- 
capable  of  verificalion  m  the  well-known  phrase  of  modern 
scientific  nomenclature.  This  mode  of  thought  is  now  bo 
common  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  examples  of  it.  It 
is,  as  it  is  said,  *  in  the  air.'  All-  that  belongs  to  the  order  of 
experience  is  fully  admitted.  All  beyond  is  rejected  or  i^aored. 
If  a  religion  can  be  made  out  of  the  facts  of  experieaoe,  good 
and  well.  Let  it  be  admitted  also.  But  no  words  of  ridmidc 
are  too  strong  for  a  religion  founded  upon  the  old  metajdij- 
aical  ideas  of  a  Personal  God  or  of  soul  as  distanot  from  its 
manifestations  in  the  present  world.  This  is  the  general  and 
most  characteristio  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  modem  unbelit£ 
But  the  idea  takes  many  forms ;  some  of  them  highly  A>g- 
matacal  in  their  negation.  While  what  is  called  *  experienoe' 
is  the  standpoint  <tf  all,  some  cootent  themselves  with  sinqily 
announcing  this  aud  leave  religion  aside  altogether.  Otluis 
are  not  satisfied  till  tbey  baTe  turned  their  dootnoes  of  expe- 
rience into  a  new  religion.  And  here,  again,  tliete  ia  a 
marked  distinction  betwixt  those  who  set  out  from  a  comieil 
and  others  who  set  out  &om  a  specially  human  basia  of  exp^ 
rience;  betwixt  those,  in  short,  who  specially  call  themaelni 
Fositivists  and  those  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  Moralists. 

The  purely  sdentific  portion  which  leaves  religion  akne 
seems  the  most  consistent  of  these  modem  negatioDa.  There 
is,  we  are  told,  an  aacertainable  cosmioal  order  verifiable  by 
science;  and  our  business  is  to  be  satisfied  with  this  cnlei. 
'  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however  im- 
'  portaot  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing  and  can  knor 
<  nothing  ?  .  .  .  With  a  view  to  our  duty  in  this  life,  it  is  n^ 
*  cessary  to  be  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs ;  the  first,  that  the 
'  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to  an  extent 
'  which  is  practically  unlimited ;  the  second,  that  our  volition 
'  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  evait& 
'  Each  of  these  beliefs  con  be  verified  experimentally  as  ofien 
'  as  we  like  to  try.'  *     This  is  the  most  direct,  as  it  seems  the 

*  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Seiwon  '  On  the  Phyaical  Baais  of  Id&' 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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moBt  downright  and  HoneBt,  attitude  of  the  matetislistic 
aohool.  The  Iswb  of  natore  and  of  life  are  verifiable.  It  ia 
our  busmesB  to  know  them  and  to  Bohmit  to  them,  and  further 
to  realise  that  onr  own  volition  is  one  of  the  collective  elements 
of  nature,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  to  tell  on  the  right 
side  in  the  incessant  play  of  coamical  law  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  ThiB  alone  is  genuine  PoeitiviBm,  unaatiBfactoiy  as  it  is 
to  the  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  Foeitdve  Beligion. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  genuine  Agnosticism.  It  the 
Agrtottie  attitude  has  any  force  at  all,  it  has  an  absolute  force. 
It  shuts  up  the  door,  if  not  of  religious  sentiment,  yet  of  reli- 
gious worship  altogether.  It  is  a  mere  impertinence  of  mor- 
bid intellectualism  to  tell  man,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is 
no  Being. Buperior  to  himself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
highest  instinct  is  that  of  worship.  If  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  Gtod,  the  honest  thing  is  to  say  so,  and  to  be  done  with  the 
idea  of  worahip  altogether.  Something  bearing  the  name  of 
religion  may  survive,  hnt  anything  of  the  name  of  religious 
worahip  is  a  ghastly  mockery  where  the  worshipper  not  only 
o^TB  the  incense,  but  is  himself  the  object  to  whom  he  offers 
it. 

The  position  of  the  ethical  school  of  experience  is  more 
mtetesttng,  if  not  more  consistent.  Equally  with  the  mere 
physicist  and  the  Comtist,  this  school  ignores  and  despises 
all  metaphysic ;  but  it  is  from  th^  study  of  human  life  and 
conduct,  rather  than  from  the  facts  or  laws  of  the  cosmos,  that 
it  draws  its  code  of  experience.  It  advocates  stroitgly  the 
reality  of  moral  phenomena  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  all 
the  higher. aspects  of  life.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this 
school  not  to  recogDise  how  far  it  rises  above  mere  materialism. 
Like  its  congeners  it  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  ultimate 
qnestions.  But  the  facts  of  moral  expenence  are  to  it  greater 
than  all  other  facts.  Human  life  in  idl  its  suhlimitdes  of  emo- 
tion and  heroism  of  conduct  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  world 
than  any  of  the  lower  mechanical  laws  that  environ  and  con- 
trol this  life.  These  sublimities  may  be  nothing  more  than 
wonderful  transformations  of  mechamcal  law ;  probably  they 
are  nothing  more ;  but  here  they  are  at  least,  and  they  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  no  less  than  lower  facta.  Kay,  they  are 
the  distinctive  facts  of  humanity;  and  religion — the  only 
religion  of  which  man  is  rationally  capable — consists  in  their 
recognition.  It  is  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  facts ;  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves.  Of  God  Himself, 
what  He  is,  or  whether  He  is  at  all,  we  can  never  know  any- 
thing.   But  the  Divine  is  revealed  to  us  in  these  higher 
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moments  of  life.  The  Ideal,  all  the  Ideal  we  can  erer  knoir, 
fionwsts  in  them.  And  the  true  Atheist  is  not  the  man  who 
demes  the  existence  of  God,  but  the  reality  of  this  monl 
Ideal  revealed  in  experience.  '  Theologians  with  metaphysical 
'  heads '  make  this  Ideal  self-existent.  God  is  with  them  ■ 
Supreme  Person  who  claims  and  is  worthy  of  adoratioii.  Bnt 
«zperience  knows  nothing  of  a  Supreme  Person  or  Great  First 
Caose.  '  All  these  fancies  come  from  an  ezceasive  turn  for 
'  reasoning  and  a  neglect  of  observing  man's  actual  course  of 

*  thinking  and  way  of  using  words.'  *  The  only  safety  is  in 
keeping  close  to  experience.  Metaphyaic  may  be  good  or 
bad  in  its  own  place,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or 
morality.     Religion  is  not  even  a  '  theory  of  life,  but  only  ■ 

*  mode  of  directing  it  practically.'    *  This  can  stand  on  its  own 

*  feet — it  has  no  need  of  theories  which  after  all  afe  not  tbe 
'  parents  of  religion  but  its  children,  which  have  been  invented 

*  to  account  for  a  thing  that  existed  before  them,  and  cu 

*  quite  well  continue  to  exist  without  them.  Beaaoning  (or 
'  "  metaphysical  reflection  ")  can  do  nothing  to  increase  the 

*  reality  and  authority  of  the  experiences  from  which  religion 
'  springs ;  they  are  oHgiual  and  suffice  for  themselves.'  t 

Nouing  perhaps  is  mote  curious  amongst  the  diverse  phtses 
of  modem  unbelief  than  the  appearance  of  this  ethical  school 
<^  experience,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  chief  reprt- 
fientative  amongst  ourselves,  and  which  has  been  set  forth 
with  something  of  systematic  completeness  by  a  new  sdiool  i^ 
divines  in  Holland.  The  watchword  of  bom  alike,  as  of  the 
more  purely  scientific  sohools,  is  '  reli^on  and  morality  with- 

*  out  metaphysic'  The  importance  of  rel^on  is  adioitted; 
the  valoe  of  morality  strongly  asserted.  But  metaphysic  )) 
mere  moonshine,  or  at  least  is  so  vague,  shadowy,  and  conlia- 
dictory  in  its  principles  as  to  be  beyond  all  practical  bearing 
on  human  life.  It  contains  no  single  proposition  in  whi<£ 
all  philosophers  agree,  or  which  has  even  o  manifeBt  balance 
of  authority  in  its  favour.}  Seli^pous  authority  and  moral 
unity  moat,  therefore,  be  so'ught  for  in  some  other  direction— 
and  the  only  line  in  which  any  certainty  has  hillierto  been 
found  is  in  that  of  the  sciences  of  experience.  We  knov 
what  we  can  experimentally  verify,  and  nothing  else. 

*  Arnold's  '  Literature  and  Dogma,'  p.  33. 

t  We  quote  this  pointed  riatement  from  on  interesting  account  or 
the  ethical  theory  of  experience,  '  De  ethische  Richtjng,'  of  the  mo- 
dem Dutch  school  of  divines,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Princ^ 
TnUoch's  recent  liOcCoTes  on  '  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.' 

X  An  Agnostic'a  Apology.     '  Fortnightly  Reriew,'  June  1,  1876. 

^  - l^.ooSlt- 
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There  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  thought  who 
can  fail  to  realise  how  grave  ia  the  question  which  has  thus 
again  been  raised  on  a  deeper  and  wider  basis  than  erer  be- 
fore. The  authority  of  religion  in  almost  every  historic  form 
has  been  the  authority  of  an  oiiBeen  Power — a  Livipg  Will — 
capable  of  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Moral  unity  has  been  aouebt  in  the  acts  of  this  Will  made 
known  in  some  definite  law  or  revelation.  It  bos  been, 
in  ahoit,  a  Power  above  nature,  or  a  metaphysical  Power, 
ruling  in  the  realms  of  the  unseen  as  well  as  of  the  seen,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  both  of  morals  and  religion.  It  has  been 
the  awe  of  this  Power  addressing  the  human  spirit  which  has 
been  the  chief  factor  or  moving  spring  of  human  conduct.  It 
involves,  therefore,  nothiog  lesa  than  a  revolution  of  thought 
to  banish  from  knowledge  the  idea  of  such  a  Power,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  any  mere  generalisation  of  experience,  whether 
in  the  form  of  cosmical  Law  or  of  an  ideal  and  glorified  Hu- 
manity. We  are  aware  that  the  religious  Positivist  professes 
60  littJe  to  banish  this  idea,  in  his  sense  of  it,  that  he  mokes  it 
the  pivot  of  his  so-called  reUgion.  According  to  Comte  him- 
self, '  Religion  must  in  the  first  instance  place  the  man  under 
'  the  inSuence  of  some  external  Power  possessed  of  superiority 
'  80  irresistible  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  uncertainty  about  it.'* 
Dut  this  is  merely  one  of  those  tricks  of  devout  nomenclature 
of  which  the  positive  religion  furnishes  so  many  examples — a 
piece  of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Catholicism,  in  which  it  delists 
to  array  itself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  sane  minds.  The 
'Eternal  Power'  of  Comte  is  merely  in  his  own  peculiar 
lai^uage  '  the  full  development  of  that  primary  notion  of  sound 
'  biology — the  necessary  subordination  of  every  organism  to  the 
*  enviroument  in  which  it  is  placed.'  It  is  the  enthronement 
of  Circumstance,  in  short,  at  the  head  of  the  universe — som^ 
thing  OS  unlike  the  Supreme  Will  or  Person  of  historical  religion 
09  anything  can  be.  It  is  a  mockery  at  onoe  mournful  and 
ludicrous  to  use  the  old  langu^e  of  religion  to  dignify  such 
dreams  o£an  insane  materialism.  If  there  is  no  living  Intelligence 
above  nion,  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  Guide  of  his  life, 
then  let  the  old  language  be  banished,  and  let  mon  realise 
that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstance — of  the  adaptation  of 
oi^anism  to  environment,  without  playing,  however  eloquently, 
with  the  dead  words  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  putting  on  for  dis- 
play its  worn-out  garments. 

*  CijiaUj'd '  PtMicive  Polity,'  quoted  by  Ur.  Harrison, 'Contemp.  Rev.* 
Novumber  1875. 
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It  is  undeouible  that  the  great  basis  bodi  of  religioD  ud 
morals  has  hitherto  been  amoBg  historic  nations  the  rect^m- 
tion  of  some  constaous  Intelligence  at  the  head  of  the  univene, 
whose  mind  and  will,  however  made  known,  was  the  only  true 
light  of  Iiuman  thought  and  guide  of  human  conduct  The 
id^aof  such  an  Intelhgence  is  a  metaphysical  idea  and  nothing 
else.  It  presuppoficB  a  sphere  beyond  the  physical — beyond  lU 
that  is  the  mere  product  of  natural  causes  of  whatever  kind, 
Verifiable  or  not,  ralJonal  or  not — this  is  the  catholic  idea  of 
God,  and  it  is  a  real  abuse  of  senae  and  language  to  use  tlie 
word  in  any  other  meaning. 

It  is  the  aim  of  our  modern  scboo]H,one  and  all,  to  blot  out  thit 
meaning,  and  to  substitute  for  it  some  mere  generalisatioii  of 
facta  around  us  or  within  us — a  generalisation  which,  differing  u 
it  does  in  different  schools,  is  in  ttiis  respect  the  same  in  al],tfaat  it 
hae  not  and  cannot  have  any  conscious  personal  relation  to  man. 
Seligion,  whatever  be  its  particular  form,  is  to  be  soughtontside 
the  region  of  personal  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit ;  and 
morality  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  recogmtion  of  a  Higher  Will 
controlling  our  wills,  but  in  a  consensus  of  experiences  elabo- 
rated and  organised  by  science.  It  is  confessed  tJiat  a  stnentific 
system  of  morals  is  still  in  its  rudiments.  '  Exact  defimfjoiu 
'  are  not  to  be  looked  for.'  It  is  still  only  the  day  of  small 
things  in  this  difficult  r^on  of  inquiry.  But  the  principle 
that  science  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  a  science  of 
chemistry  or  physiolt^  must  be  our  onl^  guide  also  in  morafity, 
is  laid  down  without  any  hesitation.  No  distinction  of  sphere 
is  allowed  in  passing  nom  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the 
phen6menaof  will.  However  refractory  these  latter  phenomena, 
they  can  only  be  considered  as  the  last  transformBtion  of  the 
great  natumi  forces  of  light  and  heat  and  electricity,  passing 
through  the  mysterious  faiTblvements  of  the  human  nerrong 
system.  Conscience  merely  makes  the  last  step  in  the  upward 
evointion.  It  has  no  independent  reality,  no  distinct  laws. 
It  falls  with  all  that  depends  upon  it  under  the  empire  of  force 
which  rules  all  nature.  Freewdl  vanishes  as  a  dream,  and  the 
moral  world  in  its  true  aspect  is  merely  the  last  form  and 
highest  potency  of  the  coemical  system. 

According  to  M.  Caro,  from  whom  we  summarise  these  latter 
sentences,  a  slow  but  irresistible  change  is  proceeding  under 
the  influence  of  these  ideas.  By  a  show  of  scientific  ai^nmmts 
littie  to  the  purpose,  the  human  conscience  appears  to  him 
weakened,  and  yielding  to  a  crisis  the  results  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee.  To  this  he  attributes  the  source  of  so  many 
paradoxes  which  by-and-by  ccone  to  be  assumed  as  acquired 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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tratbe.  Facts  are  elevated  to  the  height  of  priniuples.  Ideas 
of  might  outweigh  those  of  right.  Numbers  are  reckoned'  the 
final  reason  of  thin^e  and  oiily  organ  of  justice.  Moral  re> 
sponsibility  is  denied,  ftnd  the  right  of  pumshment  eeteemed  a 
social  usurpation.  Religious  Bonction  is  taken  away  from  duty 
as  the  last  idolatry,  and  progress  reduced  to  a  fatal  system  oS 
evotntioD,  interpreted  in  a  purely  industrial  sense.  Human 
destiny  is  only  the  amelioration  of  the  species.  No  other  or 
higher  prmp^  awaits  man  emancipated  from  the  chimera  of 
an  unseen  world  and  a  iuture  spiritual  existence. 

It  is  the  aim  of  M.  Coro,  in  the  voltune  before  us,  io  study, 
as  he  says,  this  invading  movement  of  physical  science  into  the 
domain  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  especially  of  sodal  morality; 
and  we  propose  for  a  little  space  to  follow  M.  Caro  in  his  studies, 

Onr  author  first  explains  very  clearly  the  pretensions  of  a 
science  of  '  independent  morahty.'  In  France,  as  with  our- 
selves, these  pretensions  are  loud-voiced.  All  novelties  of 
thought  in  our  time  there,  as  here,  are  rapidly  transferred  from 
the  schools  to  the  world.  The  crudest  guesses  of  scientific  men, 
who  in  many  of  these  guesses  show  anything  but  a  scientific 
spirit,  pass  directly  into  the  popular  lecture-room  and  the  talons 
(n  society,  and  so  become  fashionable.  Many  who  ventilate 
them  really  know  nothing  about  them.  Bat  as  it  was  once  the 
fadiion  to  be  orthodox,  so  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  heterodox 
and  run  into  all  sorts  of  extremes.  To  really  thoughtful  taea 
there  are  few  things  more  intolerable  than  this  modem  chatter 
of  drawing-rooms  over  the  audacities  of  an  irreverent  specula- 
tion. M.  Caro  has  evidently  suffered  from  this,  as  many  have- 
done.  Hundreds,  he  says,  whose  opinions  are  of  no  scientific 
value,  have  given  a  temporary  vogue  to  the  so-called  Bcientifio 
theory  of  morals.  The  prwramme  of  the  theory  is  thuS'  ex- 
pounded by  him  in  tiie  mouuis  of  its  advocates. 

'  What  really  divides  men,  they  say,  is  die  tary  of  dogmatuiii^  about  ■ 
objects  wbioh  are  really  inooceasible  and  i^iinerical.  It  is  morality 
whicb  alone  can  tmite  m«D,  but  on  one  condition,  that  it  be  emanci- 
pated from  all  religions  and  metapbyncal  belief.  Tbia  alone  will  give' 
an  immovable  and  catholic  basis  of  morals — that  iu  priaciplas  be 
eonght  not  in  systems,  but  in  the  oatural  conscience.  Then  Jew, 
Christian,  and  Mabomedan  will  cease  to  have  each  his  own  ideas  of 
inorality,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  under  a  host  of  religious  pre- 
judices. BthicB  aeporated  from  all  foreign  conceptions  will  become  a 
Kience  in  tlie  same  sense  as  any  of  \ae  exact  or  physical  sciences, 
Once  placed  on  the  same  fbundalioDS  as  geometry,  it  will  attain  to  tbe 
same  dafiniteness.  A  PoBitivist,  an  Atheist,  a  Spiritualist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  divergence  of  their  philosophical  notions,  may  have  the-  same 
cniception  of  right  and  duty  as  they  have  of  number  and  space.    Lat 
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tbia  conception  be  fixed,  and  it  will  become  tiie  g^e  of  pexce  amon^ 
contending  Actions.  Let  the  sphere  of  coDtradictions  be  abandtmed, 
and  a  neutral  sphere  of  morality  common  to  all  be  recc^nised.  Ttin 
will  prove  the  inviolable  saactnary  of  conscience,  the  refuge  of  bn- 
manity  weaiy  (if  barren  struggles,  and  eager  for  light  and  peac«.' 
(Pp.  10,  11.) 

The  dream  is  a  fair  one.  It  is  our  busineBH  to  inquire  lioir 
far  it  ia  capable  of  realiEation.  Is  it  really  possible  to  establiih 
an  etliical  theory  apart  from  all  metaphysical  preconception 
aa  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man?  Is  there  any  complete 
parallel  between  a  science  of  ethics  and  a  science  of  geometry? 
This  is  the  task  to  nhich  M.  Caro  addresses  himself.  But 
before  entering  upon  it  he  interposes  a  digression,  with  the 
Tiew  of  showing  more  clearly  that  the  real  novelty  of  thie 
modem  doctrine  is  not  the  proposed  separation  of  morality  frtaa 
religion,  but  of  morality  as  well  as  relipon  from  meti^hydc. 
In  Hs  own  country,  as  be  thinks,  the  popularity  of  the  theoiy 
is  greatly  denTed  from  its  supposed  anti-theological  bias. 
Any  attack  upon  the  Church  or  tiie  prevailing  theology  rapidlj 
draws  to  itself  numerous  supporters ;  and  it  is  this  preeum^ 
^bearing  of  the  theory  which  gives  it  in  France  its  chief  elemeat 
of  popularity.  But  this  is  not  really  the  original  or  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  theory,  as  he  shows  at  considerable 
length.  The  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  moral  philosophy 
apart  from  theology,  so  far  from  being  a  novelty,  has  been  fre- 
quently made  from  the  time  of  Socrates  downwards.  Even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  theology  seemed  to  absorb  the 
-whole  sphere  of  Knowledge  and  to  leave  no  place  for  tlie 
development  of  any  independent  science,  it  is  by  no  meim 
rare  to  meet  with  the  most  formal  assertions  of  an  innate 
and  essential  morality.  In  grand  words,  which  recall  U>t 
finest  accents  of  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas  celebrates  tlitt 
natural  law  of  truth  in  which  all  men  share.  And  since 
the  commencement  of  the  eic;bteeQth  centnry  ethics,  or  a  theoiy 
of  natural  virtues  and  social  relations,  has  taken  a  definite 
place  amongst  the  philosophic  sciencea.  None  in  the  [Httsnt 
day,  save  the  most  extreme  theological  bigots,  would  deny  tl>e 
Tudity  of  such  a  science.  The  essential  novelty  of  the  tnodeni 
Achoot  does  not  consist  therefore  in  the  separation  of  morality 
and  religion,  but  in  the  attempt  'to  separate  moral  science 
<  from  the  other  philosophical  sciences,  and  to  make  it  a  science 
'  by  itself,  abstracted  from  all  metaphyslc  or  any  element 
*  derived  from  the  pure  reason — to  make  it,  in  short,  a  poeitiTe 
-'  science  like  geometry  or  mechanics,  and  establish  it  on  a  base 
■*  of  pure  experience.'  This  is  the  special  note  of  the  modem 
L,..,...L.oo;ilc 
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Bohool.  It  propoaee  to  have  done  Trith  all  philosophical  no  less 
than  all  rebgioua  dogmatism,  and  no  more  to  find  the  idea  of 
Grod  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  of  its  moral  doctrine. 
Every  conception  of  a  metaphjsioal  order  or  of  rational  origin 
is  to  be  proscribed.  And  tnis  is  not  only  to  laiae  a  question 
grave  in  itself,  but  to  advance  to  a  point  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

M.  Cam  is  at  some  pains  to  make  good  his  point  as  to  the  ab- 
solute novelty  of  this  position.  It  finds  no  precedent  in  the 
ethical  standpoint  of  Aristotle,  or  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Kant, 
although  all  these  names  had  been  invoked  in  its  behalf.  '  The 
'  ethics  of  Aristotle  rests  upon  his  psychology,  and  his  psy- 
'  cholofi^  itself  is  intimately  connected  with  his  whole  system 

*  of  philosophy.  Hie  treatise  on  "  Soul "  is  unintelligible  to 
'  those  who  have  not  penetrated  to  the  general  principles  of  his 
'  "Physics"  and  "  Metaphysics. "    Besides,  who  does  not  know 

*  that  the  "  end "  is  everything  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
'  ethics,  that  this  "  end  "  is  identical  with  the  good,  and  that 
'  the  good  only  completes  itself  in  the  act  par  excellence  which 
'  achieves  our  likeness  to  God,  and  leads  us  back  by  different 
'  ways  to  the  transcendent  principle  of  the  Platonic  morals,  the 
'  ^OfioUatTis  Tip  St^? '  And  so  in  like  manner  he  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  that  the  Stoical  principle  of  living  aecordinp 
to  nature  was  really  to  live  according  to  the  Divine  order  ex- 
hibited in  nature  and  revealed  in  reason.  As  to  Kant,  what 
moralist  is^more  lofty  in  his  aspiration  or  more  severe  in  his 
principles ;  more  rigorously  scientific,  and  therefore  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  true  sense  of  the  word?  And  yet  none  is  so 
opposed  to  the  modem  school,  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  authority  of  reason.  Whereas  the  principle 
of  this  school  is  entirely  empirical,  that  of  Kant  is  entirely 
rational.  In  the  great  systeme  of  German  philosophy  which 
he  initiated,  the  rdigious  idea  is  eveirwhere  the  indispensable 
crown  of  morality.  The  conception  of  God,  if  it  does  not  lie  at 
the  root  of  these  systems,  yet  always  stands  at  their  summit. 
And  in  the  ethics  of  Kant  especially]  this  with  the  great  cog- 
nate conceptions  of  Immortality  and  Law  place  the  standpoint 
of  this  great  moral  philosopher  at  the  very  antipodes  of  that 
of  the  modem  school,  to  whom  the  uoknowableness  of  God  uid 
of  the  Future  is  the  condition  of  all  disinterested  action.  The 
only  points  they  have  in  common  are  certain  formulas  about 
^e  respect  due  to  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  individual, . 
But  both  in  principles  and  in  method  they  present  a  radical 
divergence. 

The  real  founder  of  the  modem  school  ui  France,  according 
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to  our  author,  is  M.  Prondhou,  in  hie  funous  book  on  '  Jnstioe 
'  in  the  Revolution  and  in  tiie  Chorch.'  Here  the  fundamental 
propositionB  of  the  school  irere  laid  down  and  worked  oat 
with  the  logical  severity  characteristic  of  the  writer,  lie 
Church  having  failed  in  its  great  mission  of  foandin; 
domof  righteousneBs.it  belonged  to  the  Revolution  toai 
this  task ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  commenced  with  the  ncgaoon 
of  the  old  ideas  of  religion  and  philoaophv  as  worn  ont  and 
useless.  Metaphysio  had  proved  itself  the  shamefol  aooomphoe 
of  ecclesiasticiil  lies.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  establiah 
the  reality  of  a  moral  sense  apart  from  the  thought  <^  God, 
natural  or  revealed.  All  notion  of  a  '  transcendental  Pro- 
'  tectorate'  must  be  abandoned.  Justice  mast  lean  npon  itself 
as  a  fact — on  nothing  else.  Nor  is  it  enough  merely  to  dirnuBS 
the  idea  of  God,  but  every  d.  priori  idea  whatever,  and  lUMiate 
the  human  conscience  entirely  from  all  trace  of  mystical  ler- 
vitude.  The  opposition  betwixt  the  two  theories  may  be  very 
well  expressed  by  the  antithesis  suggested  in  M.  Proudhoo'i 
language  of  tmmaneni^  and  transceiidmce,  the  former  of  which 
places  the  principle  of  right  in  man  himself,  and  the  latter  ta 
God  or  the  Universal  Reason.  The  formal  repudiation  of  a 
transcendental  sphere  of  any  kind — whether  a  mere  idea  or  s 
God — and  the  attempt  to  found  morality  and  the  fact  of  liber^ 
Bolelv  on  an  experimental  basis,  constitute  the  real  originality 
and  mterest  of  the  new  school. 

The  development  of  the  school  is  closely  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  Positive  philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  rade 
development  of  the  same  tendency  of  thought  The  prodimous 
fertility  of  the  physical  sciences  in  our  time  has  prompted  the 
Ambition  of  extending  their  method  over  the  whole  domain  oi 
knowledge,  and  of  bnnging  mon^  no  less  than  material  facts 
under  its  control.  Just  as  Positivism  takes  the  general  facti 
of  each  science,  co-ordinates  and  generalises  them,  and  calls  this 
tnsemble  of  systematic  results  a  philosophy,  so  Proudhon  and  lus 
diBcipleB,seizingupon  the  great  fact  of^  human  liberty,  and  ana- 
lysing it,  profess  to  find  in  it  an  adequate  theory  of  mwsf 
duty.  In  another  respect  also  the  resemblance  is  striking.  It 
has  been  a  boast  of  Positivism  that  it  maintains  an  absolute 
neutrality  amidst  divers  tendencies  of  thought.  It  knows  nether 
materialism  nor  spiritualism  as  theories.  So  far  from  suppress- 
ing the  exercise  of  imagination  and  &ith,  it  gives  free  rein  to 
both,  only  it  draws  a  sharp  line  round  the  borders  of  scisue. 
All  beyond  tiie  facts  of  experience  are  unknowable  in  the 
scientific  sense.  But  what  is  this  really  but  to  idartify  the 
re^a  of  faidi  and  imagination  with  the  reirion  of  nonaeiae, 
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and  to  banish  it  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge  altogether? 
The  profeeaed  neutrality  of  Foaidrism  is  therefore  an  fusion. 
If  it  recognises  the  spiritnal  side  of  human  life,  it  ia  only 
as  a  subjective  dream  without  any  abeolute  reality  or  cor- 
responding object.  And  in  like  manner  the  new  school  of 
ethics  may  profess  neutr&hty  amidst  contending  schools  of 
thought,  but  its  fundamental  position  already  places  it  on  the 
^de  of  materialiBm.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  our  view  to  the 
mere  facts  of  consciousnesa,  and  to  deny  all  le^timate  in- 
ferences from  these  facts  in  favour  of  a  higher  sphere  without 
sinking  into  a  secularism  at  variance  with  all  the  conclnsions 
of  the  higher  philosophy. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  this  new 
ethical  school  more  carefully.  It  professes  to  follow  the  method 
of  the  exact  sciences,  and  to  admit  nothing  into  its  creed  which 
is  not  verifiable  in  the  sense  in  which  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  mechanics  are  verifiable.  It  is  the  bane  of  metaphysio 
that  its  prindiplea  admit  of  no  verification.  They  are  merely 
dreams  of  the  individual  thinker.  They  cannot  be  establishra 
on  any  universal  basis  of  fact.  But  a  true  science  of  morals 
must  rest  on  universally  admitted  facts  and  laws  no  less  than 
the  science  of  geometry.  In  geometry  there  are  no  questions 
of  the  nature  of  the  will,  of  the  nature  of  reason,  or  of  the 
existence  of  God.  It  simply  takes  the  idea  of  extension  as 
fi)und  in  the  human  mind—studies  this  idea,  and  reasons  &om 
it.  It  draws  henoe  a  stuence  perfectly  distinct  and  complete^ 
with  its  own  axioms  and  defimtions.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
tpace  be  conceived  ct  priori  accordii^  to  Malebranche,  or  as  a 
pure  abstraction  from  the  outward  forma  of  things.  The 
science  is  the  same  to  all  intelligences.  It  ie  neither  idealistic 
nor  seneualistic  It  is  itself — geometry.  All  true,  M.  Caro 
admits,  as  indeed  everyone  must  admit ;  but  then  the  truth 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject.  There  is  really  no  parallel 
betwixt  geometry  and  ethics.  The  one  deals  with  an  abstract 
conception,  which  can  be  entirely  isolated  and  viewed  by  itself; 
the  other  deals  with  a  complex  and  living  reality — with  man, 
and  not  merely  with  one  of  the  forms  of  his  thought  arbitrarily 
isolated  from  others.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  separate 
ethics,  like  geometry,  from  other  studies,  and  make  it  indepen- 
dent. The  ethical  relations  of  man  run  upwards  and  down- 
wards into  all  the  other  relations  of  his  being,  and  are  obviously 
conditioned  by  the  view  taken  of  these  relations. 

It  is  so  far,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny  this,  and  the  new 
schocd  admit  the  intimate  connexion  betwixt  psychology  and 
ethics.  It  by  no  means  excludes  psychology — only  metaphyaio. 
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Let  all  the  facte  of  mind  be  examiDed,  on\j  do  not  go  b^ond 
these  facts.  But  this  is  merely  to  disguise  the  character  <n  the 
problem,  aod  carry  it  a  little  farther  back.  The  facts  of  mind 
are  different  according  to  our  differeut  conceptioPB  of  mind  itself, 
of  its  esseDtial  character  and  ongin.  '  Who  does  not  knoir 
'  that  there  is  a  spintual  psychology  and  a  materialiBtic  psycho- 
'  ^^SJ'  i^ically  aistinct  ?  The  theory  of  reason,  for  example, 
'  which  is  a  psychological  theory — is  it  the  same  in  Locke  aad 
'  in  Leibnitz  ?  The  theory  of  the  passions — is  it  identical  in 
'  the  Fositivist  and  in  the  theolt^t^  schools  ? '  The  truth  is 
that  the  philosophical  sciences  are  all  intimately  connected  and 
all  dominated  oy  metaphysic — that  ethics  especitdly  draws 
from  all,  touching  every  element  of  human  nature,  and  neg- 
lecting none. 

Moral  science,  therefore,  differs  entirely  from  geometry  or 
any  of  the  positive  sciences  by  the  quality  of  its  object,  vii. 
man  in  the  totality  of  his  activities  as  a  social  being,  and  not 
any  mere  isolated  side  of  his  thought  and  experience.  Moral 
science  is,  in  fact, '  the  BCience  of  human  life  in  its  concrete 
'  fulness  idealised — the  science  in  which  all  the  complex  ele- 
'  ments  of  this  life  find  their  law,  their  end,  and  their  hanuony.' 

But  ethics  differs  not  only  in  the  nature  of  its  object,  but  in 
its  kind  of  certitude.  Its  failure  to  verify  its  principles  in  the 
manner  of  the  positive  sciences,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  lies  in 
its  essential  character.  Its  truths  or  laws  are  as  sure  of  their 
Idnd  an  any  other  truths ;  but  are  neither  demonstrable  like 
those  of  geometry,  nor  capable  of  experimental  verification 
like  the  laws  of  physical  science.  They  always  imply  a  per- 
sonal element  wanting  in  these  cases.  The  simplest  moral 
principles  imply  difficulties  of  application,  and  a  possible  ctHn- 

Slexity  of  circumstances  that  leave  them  not  indeed  in  any 
oubt,  but  without  the  clear  impersonal  assurances  which 
belong  to  scientific  demonstrations.  They  cannot  be  certified 
for  all  intellects  in  the  same  manner,  M.  Caro  gives  various 
illustrationB  of  this  difference,  which  we  need  not  repeat.  Thej 
are  designed  especiallyfor  his  own  intellectual  and  literary  atmo- 
sphere. He  ui^es  the  dilemmas  in  which  the  scientific  moralists 
must  6nd  themselves  in  a  conflict  of  duties,  where  conscience  is 
divided  betwixt  two  alternatives.  *  In  such  cases,'  he  says, '  io 
'  you  pretend  to  impose  your  formal  interpretation  as  alone 
*  right  and  true  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  conscience  hesitates  im- 
'  pues  the  necessity  of  discussion.  And  this  necessity  is  enon^h 
'  to  distinguish  moral  science  from  any  exact  or  positive  stuence. 
'  It  is  science  without  doubt,  but  of  another  order,  and  its  certi- 
'  tade  is  neither  that  of  a  theorem  of  Buclid  nor  a  prindple  of 
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*  Archimedes.'  Metaphysical  queations  as  to  being  and  ^r- 
poae  lie  at  the  root  of  all  science  which  deals  with  man  as  its 
object.  And  every  moral  theory  is  either  found  to  imply  the 
previous  settlemect  of  suofa  questions,  or  to  attempt  their  set- 
tlement. Those  which  seem  most  to  stand  aloof  from  them  are 
found  really  obeying  their  inspiration,  and  animated  by  some 
foregone  metaphysical  bias  ofun  of  the  most  audacious  lund.  It 
is  well  to  speak  of  independence,  but  in  this  resion  there  can 
be  no  absolute  independence — the  roots  of  morahty  and  reason 
are  too  closely  intertwined  in  the  human  consciousness. 

Our  author  is  careful  to  ]ioint  out  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
identify  ethics  with  any  special  metaphysical  theory — with  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  to  matter  and  form,  or  that  <^ 
Leibnitz  aa  to  monads.  He  means  merely  that  all  moral 
problems  he  upon  a  metaphysical  b&»s.  Psychology,  Ic^c, 
ethics,  the  circle  of  what  he  calls  the  philosophical  sciences,  pre- 
suppose primordial  questions,  which  can  neither  be  cut  off  from 
them  nor  left  alone.  Their  shadow  is  constantly  obtruding,  and 
must  be  faced.  He  uses  the  word  '  metaphysic,'  he  says,  sunply 
because  there  is  no  other  scientific  word  that  suits  his  purpose; 
but  what  he  means  is  no  special  system  of  thought,  but  rather 
the  collection  of  primitive  beliefs  which,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  mixing  with  the  very  life- 
blood  of  human  thought,  have  so  become  a  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual being  that  wc  cannot  detach  ourselves  from  them 
without  an  effort  of  violence.  The  product  partly  of  the  most 
noble  iostincte  of  our  nature,  and  partly  of  our  finest  religious 
thoughts  and  most  elevated  speculations,  they  have  become  the 
pervading  spiritual,  atmosphere  in  which  the  human  intelligence 
lives  and  moves.  According  to  this  '  spontaneous  metaphysic,' 
as  M.  Caro  calls  it,  the  moral  is  distinguished  from  the  physical 
order,  and  acts  of  the  human  will  are  quite  different  from  mere 
mechanical  movements.  Ultimate  laws  cannot  be  measured 
by  generalisation  a  of  experience,  nor  right  by  might.  An  in- 
telligent and  moral  cause  lies  behind  all  existence,  and  alone 
explains  it.  This  background  of  'metaphysic'  survives  all 
attempts  to  remove  iL  The  ridicule  of  science,  the  derision  of 
criticiBm,  and  the  decay  of  systems,  alike  leave  it  untouched. 

Armed  with  this  weapon,  he  enters  upon  a  special  polemic 
with  the  French  school  ofindeiwndent  moralists,  Proudhon  and 
his  disciples,  and  has  Uttle  difficulty  in  showing  that  they  have 
really  borrowed  from  the  metaphysical  armoury  while  pro- 
fessing to  discard  it.  The  mere  conception  of  personal  liberty^ 
and  stUl  more  the  conception  of  personal  inviolability  or  right, 
upon  which  they  base  their  speculations,  are  plainly  enough  mo- 
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tmhyneaL  '  The  one  uspliea  a  certain  view  of  man  as  distinct 
'  from  the  rest  of  nature,  and  the  other  a  rational  law  whioh  no 
'  expeiience  can  explicate.'  On  such  agsomptiDns  our  anthor 
has  an  eas^  victory.  Neither  of  these  conceptionB  can  be  0)»- 
siBtently  maintiuned  on  an  anti-metaphysical  baaie,  and  ndther, 
in  &ct,  is  allowed  bj  the  German  materiatistic  school.  It  is  an 
essential  ptinoiple  of  this  school  to  allow  to  man  no  other  hberty 
in  kind  than  that  which  belongs  to  other  uumals,  to  ignore  anj 
distinction  of  a  moral  and  ph^ical  order,  and  to  conceife  of 
nature  as  one  and  absolute  with  all  its  dlTersity  of  development 
and  activity.  It  is  no  reply  for  the  Proudhonists  to  say  thit 
liberty  i>  a  fact.  This  is  no  reply  from  their  point  of  view,  be- 
cause they  have  already  shut  the  door  through  which  such  a  fact 
can  alone  enter.  The  very  idea  of  liberty  impUea  a  break  in  th« 
order  of  nature  or  mechanical  law.  If  man  is  free,  the  life  of 
the  world  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the  mere  physical  system  of 
things.  The  chain  of  necessity  is  broken,  and  a  new  order 
inserted.  Humanity  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  mechanical 
laws  which  it  is  the  boast  of  the  empirical  school  to  apply 
universally.  These  laws  are  either  universal  or  not.  If  uni- 
vereal,  then  it  is  true  that  metaphysic  disappears ;  but  so  also 
does  human  liberty.  Personality,  however  real  an  experience 
in  the  individual,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  subtle  compound 
of  physical  sequences.  Man,  however  he  may  feel  himself 
icGB,  can  be  no  more  really  free  than  any  oUier  product  of 
nature.  He  is  the  child  of  nature,  and  nothing  else.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  human  personality  is  admitted  to  form  a 
break  in  the  order  of  nature,  then  not  only  does  liberty  ohihi 
in,  but  metaphysic.  The  fact  of  liberty,  if  a  fact  at  all,  ie  a 
revelation  of  a  higher  order.  It  introduces  a  new  and  invinble 
region  of  causes.  And  so  metaphysic,  which  was  put  oat  at 
the  door,  returns  by  the  window.  It  lays  hold  of  us  when  in 
thought  we  suppose  ourselves  denying  and  excluding  it  A3 
M.  Caro  says,  '  It  is  present  not  only  in  the  abstract  specula- 
'  tions  of  the  reason,  but  in  the  laws  of  science  and  the  facte  of 

*  life.  It  mixes  itself  up  with  all  the  roots  of  our  psychological 
'existence.'  And  the  very  school  which  boasts  to  have  got  rid 
of  it,  is  found  reasserting  it  in  its  fundamental  proposition  of 
freewill. 

But  the  second  proposition  of  the  school  no  less  implies  a 
metaphysical  basis ;  and  M.  Caro  conducts  his  argument  here, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  great  force  and  ingenuity.  This  second 
proposition  may  be  formulated  as  follows ;  '  K I  am  free,  odios 

*  are  also  free,  and  personal  rights  are  therefore  rautnal  and 
'  inviolable.     What  I  feel  due  to  myself,  I  am  bound  to  extend 
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'to  otherB,  gifted  vith  the  same  conscJonsness  of  freedom ;  or, 
*  at  any  ratCf  is  othere  are  no  less  capable  of  asBerting  their 
'  liberty  than  I  am,  the  undue  assertion  of  my  freedom  wonld 
'  necessarily  encounter  an  aQtagonism  which  would  compel  me 
'to  respect  the  righto  of  others.'  Thisis  the  usoal  explanation 
i^the  idea  of  law  given  by  the  empirical  sobooL  It  deserree 
to  be  carefoUy  looked  at 

Two  supposed  facta  are  implied  in  it — the  fact  of  persooality 
and  the  iact  of  conscieace.  We  have  seen  how  tax  the  first 
fact  Claries  us.  Let  us  examine  the  second.  Supposing  per- 
sonality admitted  as  a  true  element  of  experience  and  nothing 
else,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  pass  to  what  is  due  to  this 
Eberty  in  ourselves  and  others,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
idea  of  law,  we  pass  into  a  new  region  of  assertion.  The 
two  elements  are  distinct — the  consciousness  of  personality, 
and  the  consciousness  of  right ;  and  even  should  we  grant  the 
first  to  be  a  fact  of  experience,  experience  can  never  give 
tiie  second.  A  fact  can  never  be  more  than  a  fact.  '  So-and- 
'bo  has  always  happened.  In  the  same  circumstances,  the 
'same  thing  will  happen.'  This  character  of  contingency 
belongs  to  all  generalisations  of  experience.  But  the  idea  of 
right  is  of  quite  a  different  character.  Whereas  the  empirical 
formula  is  simply, '  This  will  always  happen,'  the  formula  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  right  is, '  Thw  ought  always  to  happen.* 
Betwixt  a  law  which  expresses  the  mere  result  of  a  generdisa- 
tion,  and  a  law  which  expresses  a  moral  necessity,  there  is  a 
gap  which  no  logical  subtlety  can  leap  over.  No  accumu- 
lation of  contingencies  can  convert  a  fact  into  a  principle  of 
anthority.  No  amount  of  experience  can  warrant  the  assertion 
that  so  it  ought  always  to  be.  Take  away  this  principle  of 
universal  autiiority,  and  the  idea  of  right  disappears.  Admit  it, 
and  by  the  admission  you  at  once  agam  transcend  the  region  of 
expenence.  '  In  the  one  case  the  moral  law  descends  from  the 
'  sphere  of  principle  to  that  of  fact  But  what  is  the  authority 
of  a  fact?  In  the  other  case  you  introduce  without  percdving 
it  a  rational  element  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  your  method— 
an  element  which  transfigures  the  fact  and  converts  it  into  a 
principle  of  authority.' 
Betwixt  the  mere  self-preserving  instinct  of  liberty  and 
the  idea  of  hberty  aa  a  right,  there  is  all  the  interval  which 
separates  man  from  the  lower  animals.  The  former  springs 
from  the  root  of  our  physical  organisation,  the  latter  is  an 
idea ;  the  former  is  the  statement  of  a  fact,  the  latter  is  the 
assertion  of  a  principle  which  is  true  always  and  in  its  own 
■lature.     Kespect  for  personal  liber^  as  such,  our  own  or 
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another's,  implies  a  law  or  aathority  above  man,  iriiidk  no 
amount  of  experience  coald  yield,  which  could  only  come  to  u 
from  a  higher  source. 

The  materialistic  genesiB  of  the  idea  of  right,  according  to 
M.  Care,  is  not  only  inadequate  but  contradictory.  The  idea 
is  represented  as  only  coming  into  fall  play  in  the  face  of  op- 
position. There  is  first  the  feeling  of  respect  for  our  own 
liberty  and  then  of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others.  But  how 
is  this  latter  feelins  confessedly  generated  ?  Only  by  the  &ct 
of  the  resistance  which  the  action  of  our  own  wills  enooontets 
by  the  action  of  other  wills.  The  idea  of  right,  in  short,  only 
emerges  at  the  moment  that  self  meets  self  in  mutual  antagon- 
ism, '  So  long  as  the  will  encounters  no  opposition,'  he  is 
quoting  from  the  organ  of  the  independent  moralists,*  '  the 
'  sentiment  of  personal  freedom  and  its  inviolability  is  uaf- 
'  lateral,  but  so  soon  as  man  finds  one  who  resists  him  and 
'  claims  the  same  respect  as  he  demands  for  himself,  he  is  ready 
'  to  respond  to  this  claim.  Mutual  force  establishes  an  arbi- 
'  tiary  agreement  with  the  understanding — respect  me  if  yon 
'  wish  me  to  respect  you.  This  is  die  bams  of  sodal  ri^t  and 
'  duty.'  But  what  is  this  really  but  to  make  miffht  the  sotitoe 
of  right,  and  to  carry  back  the  most  sacred  principles  of  human 
order  to  an  original  antagonism  of  brute  force  ?  And  whit  if 
the  supposed  equipoise  of  resistance  be  not  encountered  ?  If 
the  respect  for  mutual  rights  only  appears  in  the  face  of  mutual 
resistance,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  absence  of  the  latter 
the  stronger  must  hold  itself  in  possession  of  the  right  ind 
occupy  itself  simply  with  the  development  of  its  own  power? 
What  is  this  bat  to  consecrate  at  all  hazards  the  principle  of 
force? 

'  There  are  always  two  races  in  the  world,'  says  H.  Coro, '  tboK 
typified  by  Caiji,  and  those  ^ified  by  Abel.  According  to  the  above 
theory,  when  the  weaker  racea,  like  Abel,  retdgn  themselves  to  death 
wiUiont  resiatanoe,  the  atronger  deatroying  race  need  have  no  senoe  of 
crime.  It  ought  to  be  to  it  a  clear  revelation  that  n'gbteoiistien 
triuDipha.  What  a  manifett  contradiction  to  all  facta  I  Who  docs 
not  know,  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  is  the  very  weakneu  of  the 
anbject  race  which  all  the  more  marka  the  violence  and  brutali^  of 
the  stronger  7  The  redgnstion  nf  Abel  only  brings  into  bolder  relief 
the  murderous  violence  of  his  brother.  Cain — the  Coin  of  all  time — is 
already  condemned  before  doom  is  pronounced  against  him.  His 
odious  abuse  of  auperior  atrength  is  all  the  more  flagrant  Uiat  it  »- 
counteiB  no  opposition.  No ;  the  idea  of  right  can  never  be  explained 
in  tbia  manner.     It  is  something  anterior  to  any  imaginary  adpulatim 
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Koj  respect  for  mere  force  tbat  it  wems  rather  to  Hpring  ont  of  a  respect 
for  wetness.  It  is  in  the  &ce  of  weaknefls,  and  not  in  the  face  of 
Ibrce,  that  the  Bentimeut  attains  an^  purity  and  atrengtb.' 

The  whole  analyns  of  the  materialiiitic  school  rests  apos  a 
false  psychology.  Mere  will  opposed  to  will  could  never 
generate  mutual  respect  and  hence  the  idea  of  right  What 
one  man  respects  in  the  will  of  another  is  not  mere  will  or  self- 
assertion.  Brutal  constraint  generates  the  idea  not  of  obliga- 
tion but  of  fear.  The  former  idea  is  alone  born  of  an  antenor 
sense  of  duty  Iring  behind  the  will,  and  quite  independent  of 
an;  conflict  of  force.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  to  genuine 
psychological  experience  than  the  pretended  analysis  of  pre- 
nistoric  instincts  rising  gradually  into  a  human  consciousness. 
Such  a  theory  is  mere  blind  guessing  in  the  dark,  and  only 
assumes  any  probability  whatever  by  a  whole  series  of  as- 
sumplionB  far  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  most  dog- 
matic theories  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  obligation,  sometJiing  entirely  different 
from  any  mere  correlation  of  facts,  out  of  which  the  idea  of 
right  alone  springs.  No  analysis  of  external  facts  or  their 
relation  to  one  another  can  give  us  the  feeling.  It  comes  and 
can  alone  come  from  the  revelation  of  an  authority  and  law 
within  us.  And  it  is  exactly  this  element  which  the  greatest 
of  all  modem  moralists  has  signalised  by  the  well-known 
phrase  of  the  Categorical  Imperative,  It  says,  '  You  ought,* 
and  man  obeys.  But  it  is  not  the  acceptance  of  the  authority 
by  man  which  makes  the  law.  It  is  there  whether  he  obeys  it 
ur  not.  It  pursues  him  with  nnmistakable  evidence  of  its 
realty  amidst  all  the  blindness  of  his  perversity.  It  corrects 
him  by  its  authority  even  when  he  most  resists  and  disobeys  it. 
The  distinction,  in  short,  is  that  long  ago  drawn  by  Butler 
{Sermon  II.)  'between  mere  power  ajxA  authority.''  So  far  the 
same,  the  ideas  are  not  only  not  co-ordinate,  they  are  contra- 
distinguished. The  idea  of  pov>er  comes  to  man  through 
every  element  of  natural  faculty,  every  avenae  through  which 
tile  external  worid  addresses  him.  The  idea  of  aathoritg  is 
the  revelation  of  a  spedal  faculty  essentially  distinct  in  its 
nature. 

'  It  ia  manifestly  superior  and  chief  without  ngard  to  strength.  .  ,  . 
Topresideandgovemirom  the  very  economy  and  cons^tation  of  man 
t>elongB  to  it.  Had  it  strength  as  it  had  right,  had  it  power  as  it  had 
iitanifcst  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world.  .  .  .  And 
how  often  soever  men  violate  and  rebellioiuly  reAue  to  submit  to  it  for 
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snppofled  interett  which  thef  cannot  otbenrise  obtain,  or  for  the  nke  of 
paaedon  whioh  they  cannot  otherwise  gnitify,  this  rnkkea  no  altention 
aa  to  the  natural  right  or  ojice  of  cotuoience.' 

We  r^oice  in  quoting  these  old  and  well-worn  words,  not 
only  for  themaelvea  (although  their  severe  beauty  is  aa  fresh 
as  when  they  were  first  wntten),  but  because  they  serre  to 
recall  that  in  this  qneation,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  are  really 
only  two  well-marked  sides  of  opinion — the  eide  yrbich  identi- 
fies man  with  the  other  creatures  of  earth  as  merely  a  hi^er 
development  of  the  animal  series,  and  the  side  which  connects 
him  in  his  higher  or  moral  nature  *  with  the  angels '  or  a  higher 
order  of  being.  According  to  the  one  side,  morality  can  nem 
be  anything  else  than  an  idealisation  of  brute  instincts,  how- 
ever its  origin  maybe  specially  explained;  according  to  the 
other  side,  it  is  the  revelation  within  man  of  a  spiritual 
sphere— a  life  above  him.  In  the  one  case  its  oi^an  is  self- 
interest,  in  the  other  conscience.  And  this  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  any  difficulties  which  the  loftier  spiritual  view  implies 
are  more  than  equalled  by  the  difficulties  of  the  other  view. 
Not  only  so,  but  great,  confessedly,  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  materialistic  psychology  in  our  time,  and  unwearied  and  in 
some  respects  illuminative  as  have  been  its  researches  into  the 
toots  of  all  the  higher  human  emotions,  it  is  as  far  as  ever 
firom  having  reached  any  conceivable  genesis  of  these  emotuns 
on  the  mere  animal  Bide.  If  Bntler's  line  of  aigument  is 
still  substantially  the  same  line  along  which  the  principles  of 
a  spiritual  ethics  must  be  defended,  it  is  equally  true  tfa^ 
modem  materialism  has  in  point  of  substantial  argument  ad- 
vanced  little  beyond  the  position  of  Hobbes.     Wim  far  more 

Sretence  indeed  modem  materialistic  literature  has  far  less  mon- 
ness  and  incision  of  thought  than  the  writings  of  the  oldcynie 
of  MaJmesbury.  The  wild  hypotheses  of  tae  modem  school 
and  the  *  leaps  in  the  dark '  by  which  they  bridge  over  their 
'  genetic '  demonstrations — the  forced  analogies  and  explana- 
tions which  are  merely  a  restatement  of  the  facts  without  any 
explanation  whatever — their  mimetic  theories  and  accumula- 
tion of  resemblances  mistaken  for  philoeojdiy,  would  have  pn>- 
voked  his  laughter  rather  than  his  sympatiiy.  His  own  naJied 
assertion  of  men  as  natutally  animals  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  only  subordinated  and  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State,  in  other  words  of  the  sword,  is  realjy  a  far  more  re- 
spectable and  tenable  theory  than  the  pseudo-idealisations  of 
modem  Materialism  with  its  professed  idolatry  of  human  rights 
and  respect  for  their  inviolability.  Plainly,  if  man  is  mer^y  a 
higher  animal,  the  prinoijde  of  aathority  can  never  come  fiwm 
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within.  It  miut  come  fiom  witliont.  The  lav  miut  be  hud 
upoD  him  by  some  species  of  external  force,  however  disguised ; 
and  in  such  a  vieir  the  idea  of  right  disappears  except  as  a 
tranamnted  and  idealised  form  of  might.  The  Bupposed  facts 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  moral  law  vanish  oa  dreams  of  the 
human  consciousneBs  conceived  under  the  nightmare  of  positive 
religions  no  longer  credible.  All  that  is  noblest  in  human  ex- 
perience and  human  life  can  at  the  ntmost  only  excite  r^ret 
as  a  romance  of  the  past  gilding  too  fondly  the  darkness  of  the 
future. 

Is  all  this  re^ly  more  rational  than  to  take  the  facts  a£ 
human  nature  as  we  find  them  F  I  find  within  me  a  law  which 
by  the  very  &ct  that  it  commands  me  I  have  not  made,  which, 
so  far  from  being  the  resist  of  experience,  judges  with  authority 
all  tlie  facta  of  my  life,  sits  above  them,  and  approves  or  con^ 
demna  them.  No  mere  fact,  however  general,  no  induction, 
however  extended,  can  have  this  autliority.  How  can  I  ex- 
plain it  tben  ?  It  not  only  exists,  but  it  exists  in  hannony  ' 
mth  my  reason,  fitted  to  comprehend  it,  and  my  will,  fonned  to 
obey  it.  And  this  cotutUutwn  of  faculties  within  me  is  it  not  in 
itself  a  significant  fact — the  final  cause  of  the  law  revealed 
within  me.  The  law  expluns  the  constitution  or  order — the 
order  the  law.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  mere 
spectacle  of  physical  order. 

Tou  say  that  yon  have  nothing  to  do  save  with  facta.  Bnt 
it  is  tiie  very  nature  of  the  facts  here  to  carry  us  beyond  them- 
selves. They  are  only  intelligible  in  the  light  oa  a  higher 
?here.  Yon  cannot  remain  neutral  as  to  this  higher  sphere. 
DU  must  either  exclude  it  or  ndmit  it.  Bnt  in  the  former 
case  yon  take  a  side  as  much  as  in  the  latter,  and  a  side  which 
leaves  the  facts  without  any  adequate  explanation.  For  how 
can  the  etomal  sense  of  duty  within  us  be  resolved  into  any 
process  of  self-calculation  or  the  moral  law  into  any  balance  a£ 
chances  F  You  are  really  metaphydcal  in  trying  to  exclude 
metapbysic,  and  your  m^physic,  moreover,  is  of  a  bad  and 
false  kind. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  M,  Caro's  argument  somewhat 
closely,  summarising  and  interpreting  it  rather  than  translating 
it.  Well  and  decimvely  as  he  argues,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  language,  like  most  of  the  philosophical  argumentation  of  his. 
countrymen,  admits  of  condensatitm.  He  returns  frequently 
to  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  rein&rces  his  reasoning  from 
new  points  of  view  without  much  enlamng  its  substance^ 
There  is  a  tendency  at  times  to  sink  into  rhetoric  and  to  mi&- 
take  difinsion  for  advance.     Bnt  he  always  writes  with  interest. 
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and  a  vein  of  moral  enthusiasm  insirires  and  animates  his  style 
even  when  it  runs  into  desultoriness  and  vagueness. 

It  has  beenthe  great  aim  of  his  argument  bo  far  to  show  how 
impossible  it  ie  to  Beparate  morality  from  metaphygic  according 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  French  school  of  independent 
moralists  proceed.  These  principles,  the  simplest  of  them, 
already  involve  metapbysic.  They  involve,  that  is  to  say,  i 
break  in  the  physical  oraer.  Without  such  a  break  the  fact 
of  personal  liberty  can  never  be  sighted,  and  still  less  the 
fact  that  this  liberty  is  inviolable  in  ourselves  and  in  others, 
from  which  the  school  deduce  their  idea  of  right.  The 
inviolability  of  personal  freedom  is,  indeed,  aa  ne  plainly 
shows,  not  a  fact  at  all,  but  a  principle,  something  which 
reason  has  added  on  to  the  fact.  And  even  supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  prior  f&ct  was  granted,  an  hypothesis  which  no 
genuine  materialist  can  grant  because  inconsistent  with  his 
tundamental  principle  of  a  universal  mechanical  order,  the  fact 
becomes  entirely  narren  without  the  further  metaphysical 
dictum  that  freedom  is  to  be  always  respected  in  ourselves 
and  others.  The  transformation  of  the  fact  into  this  rationsl 
principle  is  a  pure  metaphysical  process.  For  why  is  person- 
ality always  to  be  respected  ?  Why,  in  other  words,  does  the 
idea  of  law  arise  from  the  relation  of  personalities  ?  Supposing 
this  relation  to  be  purely  empirical,  why  should  it  be  more  to 
us  than  any  physical  relation  which  claims  from  ns  and 
receives  from  ns  no  respect  ?  The  materialistic  theory,  there- 
fore, entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  great  ideas  of  lato  and 
right  which  preside  over  personal  relations.  These  ideas  only 
emerge  from  a  higher  metaphysical  sphere. 

It  ia  of  great  importance,  our  author  holds,  to  distinguish 
betwixt  the  two  conceptions  of  law  which  are  necesurily 
confounded  by  the  materialistic  school.  A  physical  law  is 
nothing  bat  a  short-hand  affirmation  of  the  facts.  It  b 
contained  in  the  facts  whose  co-ordination  it  expresses.  It  is 
quite  different  with  moral  law,  or  the  idea  of  law  applicable  to 
human  conduct.  Here  it  is  not  the  simple  co-ordioatioa  of 
facts  at  all — mere  antecedence  and  consequence— that  u 
expressed,  but  something  tui  generis.  When  we  speak  of 
human  conduct  we  do  not  say,  '  in  such  cironmstancea  such 
. '  things  will  always  happen.'  But  we  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that '  such  conduct  ought  always  to  be.'  '  In  place  of  obeying 
'  facts,  the  moralist  commands  them.'  He  rules  them  in 
advance ;  he  does  not  wait  for  their  repetition  and  then  say 
this  is  their  rule.  Repetition,  however  unirersal  in  the  case 
of  human  acts,  not  only  does  not  establish  any  law,  bat  the 
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moralist,  oa  the  faceoTit,  bas  the  right'  of  Baying>  not  this  bat 
something — it  may  be  the  v^ry  oppoeito — ie  the  true  law. 

And  whence  tiiis  right-^thia  categorical  imperative — which 
liea  at  the  root  of  all  morality,  and  apart  from  which  morality 
is  inconceivable  ?  Certainly  not  from  experience.  The 
necessity  of  the  idea  alone  proves  this.  Moreover  the  coursa 
of  human  conduct,  or,  in  other  words,  human  historyj  bo  far 
from  guaranteeing  any  such  idea,  is  in  fl^rant  opntradiction 
to  it.  History  is  filled  with  the  triumphs  of  violence  and 
darkened  by  the  prevalence  of  wronx.  No  accumulation  of 
historical  facts  could  yield  us  the  idea.  That  it  is  so  fre- 
quently in  the  face  of  tiieee  facte,  the  judee,  and  not  the  result 
of  experience,  Ja  one  of  the  atrongeat. evidences  of  its  higher 
ori^n. 

Having  shown  in  this  inoontestable  manner  how  impossible 
it  is  to  get  quit  of  metajAysic  even  on  the  professed  principles 
of  the  independent  school  so  far  as  a  theory  of  right  is  con- 
cerned, M.  Caro  pursues  his  argument  into  me  higher 
departments  of  mor^,  or  the  departments  of  virtue  and  self- 
devotion.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  rapidly 
indicate  hid  line  of  thought  in  these  higher  relations  m  the 
eubject. 

Tbe  theoiy  of  right  our  author  admits  is  a  great  p^rt  of 
morals,  no  other  part  can  do  without  it ;  and  its  realisation 
would  constitute  an  enormous  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  But  a  complete  ethical  doctrioe  involves  much  more 
than  a  theory  of  ri^t.  It  involves  not  merely  respect  for 
law,  but  the  cultivEition  of  virtue.  To  enlarge  our  intelJigence, 
purify  our  sensibilities,  to  strengthen  our  good  will,  and 
increase  our  good  work  for  others  no  less  than  ourselves,  so 
aa  to  eliminate  tbe  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  misery  in 
the  world — all  this  is  a  pui;  of  ethics.  This  is  admitted  by 
M.  Caro'a  opponents  no  less  than  by  himself.  It  follows 
directly  upon  his  principles.  But  how  is  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  the  experience  school  ?  ^ey  equally  assert  tliat 
the  juridical  element,  or  the  element  of  law,  is  not  the  full 
complement  of  morality.  How  do  they  get  beyond  it  ?  By 
adding  on  to  it  the  '  obligation  of  traDsforming  oneself  and  aU 
'  around  oneself.'  An  admiraUe  principle.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  this  implies  an  entirely  new  thought.  The  most 
subtle  logic  cannot  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  way  of 
identity.  To  respect  the  liberty  of  others  in  exchange  for  the 
respect  accorded  to  our  own  is  a  strict  and  positive  duty 
exigible  by  the  mutual  constraint  which  the  law  imposes.  But 
to  labour  for  self-improvement  and  the  improTement  of  others, 
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for  the  amelioratjon  of  the  Bocisl  state — here  is  sn  entirelT  nnr 
line  of  duty,  clear  when  aeen  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  a 
higher  ideal  evervwhere  encompassing  human  life,  bat  no 
longer  capable  of  being  exacted  or  calculated.  'So  mere 
anuysis  of  the  fact  of  liberty  (supposing  the  fact  granted)  will 
yield  this  higher  doctrine — no  mere  respect  for  law  stimalate 
it  It  must  come,  it  can  only  come,  from  the  vinon  of  a 
spiritual  ideal  within  the  souL 

But  there  is  Bomething  even  above  virtue  in  human  life 
for  which  a  comprehenaire  ethics  should  account — call  it 
heroism,  or  love,  or  self-sacrifice.  How  are  we  to  explain  this 
supreme  element,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  crown  the 
moral  fabric  7  The  negative  school  of  moralists  have  not 
shrunk  from  facing  even  this  question.  They  profess  bnt 
little  admiration  indeed  for  what  they  call  instinctive  forms  ot 
self-sacrifice,  such  as  a  mother  exhibits  for  her  children,  sup- 
posing such  acts  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  mere  respon- 
sive sensibility  many  animals  show  for  their  offspring.  It 
is  only  aelf-sacrifice  animated  and  approved  by  reason  that 
they  recc^ise.  And  this  is  explained  as  merely  another  fonn 
of  justice,  the  highest  and  rarest  form,  but  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  impulsion  of  this  principle.  But  this  is  surely,  as 
M.  Caro  says,  to  play  with  words.  If  self-devotion  be  merely 
justice,  or  the  rendering  of  what  is  due  to  others,  it  is  no  longer 
devotion.  If  it  is  duty,  it  is  no  longer  sacrifice.  The 
essence  of  this  highest  moral  act  is  its  entire  &eedom.  Take 
away  this,  and  you  take  away  its  distinctive  quality.  Leave 
it,  and  the  act  passes  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  law  or  du^ 
into  that  of  pure  goodness,  the  response  of  a  beautiful  soul  to 
a  ravishing  ideal.  What  but  the  revelation  of  such  an  ideal  as 
a  fact  in  reason  and  conscience  can  account  for  the  heroisms 
of  human  life  and  history,  those  lights  showing  in  the  darkness 
even  when  the  darkness  failed  to  comprehend  them? 

And  BO  the  insufficiency  of  an  independent  morality  is  proved 
at  all  points. 

'  In  its  abhorrencfl  of  metaphysic  it  atrivM  at  all  baairds  to  exbact 
the  whole  of  morality  &om  ^ts,  aod  facts  alone.  But  &ctB  yield  onij 
regular  asBociatJODS  and  constant  Baccesaons.  TL^  neither  contain 
nor  reveal  tbe  moral  law  in  its  aogust  and  aacred  character.  'Dte 
anthorit^  of  this  law  in  derived  from  another  Bomce.  The  feeling  of 
obligation  and  respect  nhich  cleaves  to  it  indicates  its  higher  origin. 
Whellier  we  give  to  this  origin  the  name  of  cotueiause,  mtuttton,  pure 
reason,  or  permanent  and  natural  revelation,  is  of  no  consequence. 
These  several  names  merely  pcant  to  the  higher  source  of  the  law  im- 
posed upon  free  wills — a  law  which  at  once  rules  them,  secures  by  its 
righteous  force  their  reciprocal  ref^tect,  and  by  its  dictates  -timntttfw 
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their  moit  splendid  deTsIopnente.  They  will  tell  iu  that  this  ia  meta- 
phync  Let  it  be  to,  if  metaphync  consist  in  giring  an  objectiTe 
reality  and  ■  lofUei  origin  than  experience  to  aertoin  coDceptJona  which 
ttke  mere  &ctB  do  sot  contun,  and  which  at  the  utmost  they  can  only 
give  occasion  to  without  erer  explaining.  It  mnst  be  so,  if  we  allow 
that  facts,  howerer  generalised,  can  nerer  constitute  either  a  mathe- 
matical or  a  logical  neceesLty — above  all,  that  special  form  of  neceeai^ 
which  emerges  with  the  new  order  of  moral  pnenomeoA,  addressee  ua 
aa  personal  beings,  and  is  known  as  obligation  or  dn^.'    (Pp.  85-6.) 

Ia  hie  polemic  with  Uie  independent  moralUts  M.  Caro  has 
sought,  he  Bays,  up  to  this  point  to  keep  clear  of  an  appeal 
to  sentiment,  and  to  combat  the  empincal  school  as  far  as 
possible  on  their  own  chosen  eround  of  fact,  Ciranting  the  - 
facts,  this  school,  according  to  nim,  fails  to  explain  tbeir  true 
meaning.  The  facts  do  not  yield  the  moral  ideaa  attributed  to 
them.  These  ideas  are  really  introduced  from  a  rational  sphere 
which  transcends  experience.  In  order  to  get  a  foundation  for 
morality  at  all,  wemustget  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  experience. 
But  although  he  has  excluded  trom  his  argument  hitherto  the 
question  oisanctioD  and  rewards,  he  maintains  rightly  that  an 
ethics  which  ignores  this  question  is  incomplete  as  well  from 
the  scientific  as  the  practical  point  of  view.  And  here,  as  in 
many  other  points,  he  falls  back  upon  the  authority  of  Eaat, 
whose  ethical  doctrine  included  the  ideas  of  God  and  Immor- 
tality, no  less  than  of  sovereign  Gktod.  The  last  idea  irresist- 
ibly led  to  the  others  as  necessary  to  its  development  and 
consummation.  '  Commonplaces,'  exclaim  the  disciples  of  ^e 
empirical  schooL 

'  Yes,'  Bays  M.  Caro,  '  but  "  commonplaces  "  consecrated  alike  by 
Plato  and  Kant.  Moreover,  if  this  contempt  of  vulgar  thought  be 
legitimate  in  art,  it  has  no  value  in  morals.  All  men  are  here  on  a 
ierel.  All  share  the  same  moral  life,  and  are  fitted  to  comprehend  the 
same  moral  ideal.  Art  may  have  its  ilite.  Ethics  has  no  select 
circle.  It  appeals  to  humanity  at  large.  Duty  knows  no  privileged 
classes.  Commonplaces  here  are  the  utterance  of  the  universal  con- 
science.'  (P.  88.) 

Bnt  morality,  say  the  modem  school,  is  degraded  by  any 
thought  of  ulterior  consequences.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
There  is  asense  in  which  this — the  old  principle  of  the  Stoics — > 
is  true.  No  one  has  insisted  upon  it  more  strongly  than  Kant. 
He  pushed  it  to  such  extreme  as  to  provoke  the  well- 
known  epigram  of  Schiller, '  It  i>ains  me  that  I  should  have 
*  pleasure  m  doing  my  duty.'  In  truth  the  principle  may  be 
easily  exaggerated.  The  highest  motive  of  goodness  must 
be  the  love  of  goodness ;  virtue  can  have  no  higher  sanation 
than  its  own  fuvance  towards  perfection.    But  the  idfns,  of 
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reward  and  pimiBbinent  are  not,  therefore,  false  and  oaelees. 
They  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  moral  consciousiieBB,  and 
coald  not  be  relaxed  or  still  more  eliminated  withoat  Eerions 
detriment  to  human  society.  Like  all  other  facta  of  that  con- 
BciouaneBa,  they  point  to  outward  and  objective  realities  in 
which  alone  they  fully  verify  themselvee.  If  they  were  merely 
dreams  they  are  not  withont  their  social  value.  Bat  this 
would  be  no  adequate  reason  for  defending  them.  Let  them 
be  proved  to  be  lies ;  then  let  them  vanish  with  all  other  lies. 
Bnt  their  very  universality  witnesses  to  their  reality.  They 
are  the  gleams  within  us  of  an  ideal  righteousness  which  u 
not  yet  made  perfect,  but  which  will  ultimately  retJise  itself 
from  amidst  all  the  defects  and  confusions  of  the  present  life. 

'  Moral  pliiloBophy  may  start  without  the  idea  of  God,  but  It  mvA 
ascend  to  this  idea.  It  is  a  truest,  a  science  setting  out  from  man,  but 
mounting  to  God.  It  finds  its  initial  principle  inscribed  in  (Kmacience, 
but  this  principle  carries  it  above.  The  idea  of  law  encIoMDg  the 
Buccesuve  ideas  of  duty,  sanction,  end,  leads  directly  to  God.  It  asks 
to  have  the  authority  which  commands  without  constraining,  and  ordains 
without  hiuuiliating,  and  whose  special  and  noble  prerogative  it  is  that 
service  to  it  glorifies  the  servant  will.  It  is  at  this  lofty  point  of  the 
inner  life  that  religion  mingles  with  murality,  not  changing,  but  trans- 
figuring it.  The  law  pauses  from  a  pure  rational  neoeenty  into  a 
Divine  commandment.  The  love  of  God  is  added  to  the  love  of  du^, 
lending  it  grace  and  efficacy  without  weakening  or  corrupting  iC 
This  is  the  highest  reach  of  science,  and  a  true  process  of  reason.  It 
is  not  because  I  believe  in  God  that  I  am  led  to  believe  in  duty ;  it  is 
because  I  believe  in  duty  that  I  am  logically  led  to  believe  in  God — s 
God  who  is  at  once  Supreme  Justice  and  Supreme  Goodness,  at  ooce 
Law  and  Love.  Morality  thus  understood,  and  completing  itself  in  an 
act  of  rational  adoration,  so  far  from-  humbling  man,  aggrandises  and 
elevates  him.  Obedience  to  law  becomes  a  free  co-opetation  with  tlie 
Divine  order,  with  that  Supreme  Providence  which  is  the  final  and 
only  explanation  of  man  and  of  the  world.'   (P.  99.) 


There  is  much  besides  the  argument  we  have  e 
in  M.  Caro's  volume.  We  have  advanced,  indeed,  but  a  small 
way  into  its  table  of  contents,  which  diverges  from  the  fourth 
chapter  through  upwards  of  three  hundred  additional  pages 
into  a  variety  of  suoordinate  discussions.  All,  however,  either 
expand  or  lead  back  to  the  principles  of  his  special  polemic 
with  the  empirical  school  of  morals,  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give  our  readers  some  account.  Our  space  will 
only  permit  ns  iiirther  to  advert  to  hia  fifth  chapter,  in  which 
he  gtvee  a  rapid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  different  theories 
of  modem  empiricism  from  the  blank  materialism  of  the  Ger- 
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mux  school  of  Moleschott  and  Biichner  to  the  revived  atilita- 
rianism  of  John  S.  Mill. 

The  German  sohbol,  differing  from  the  speuial  type  of 
French  empiriciBm  against  which  our  author  has  directed  his 
argument  in  preceding  chapters,  takes  up  with  our  own  scien- 
tific materialism  the  position  of  the  essential  identity  of  all 
forces — physical,  mental,  and  moraL  It  denies  all  idea  of 
cause  whether  primary  and  final.  There  is  only  one  order, 
that  of  external  nature.  All  force  is  equivalent  and  correlated, 
paeeing  through  endless  transformations  and  assuming  the  most 
diverse  expressions:  now  as  the  effloreBceuce  of  the  crystal 
and  Uie  tree,  and  now  as  the  works  of  human  thought  and 
htiman  life.  Morality  is  a  mere  product  of  organism,  a  variety  of 
the  physiological  necessities  which  bind  human  beings  together. 
It  is  first  a  family,  then  a  tribal,  and  then  a  national  instinct, 
growing  from  its  root  in  the  aboriginal  soil  from  which  man 
has  come,  but  without  any  higher  meaniug.  This  is  the  most 
genuine  school  of  empiricism,  which  boldly  makes  mau  a  mere 
animated  machine,  and  recognises  nothing  in  the  world,  what- 
ever grandeur  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity  it  may  assume, 
but  changes  of  mechanical  force. 

The  '  organic '  theory  of  M.  Littr^,  the  distinguished  leader 
of  French  Positivism,  differs  only  in  special  elaboratioa  from 
the  grosser  materialism  of  Germany  and  Britain.  He  en- 
deavours to  explain  all  moral  phenomena  as  the  growth  of  the 
two  radical  instincts  of  nutrition  and  propagation.  The  brain, 
working  npon  the  materials  supplied  by  these  instincts,  elar 
borates  on  the  one  hand  egoism,  and  on  the  other  hand 
altruism.  In  childhood  the  egoistic  sentiments  predominate, 
in  riper  age  the  altruistic.  As  the  child  grows  and  develops, 
'  his  organisation,  both  visceral  and  cerebral,  fitly  disposed  for 
*  sexuality,  prepares  by  degrees  for  the  altruistic  life.'  Under 
the  term  sexuality,  M.  Littrfi,  of  whose  own  words  the  above 
clause  is  a  translatiou,  includes  all  the  impulses,  not  merely  of 
personal  and  family  affection,  but  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 
Egobm  is,  in  short,  the  sentiment  of  individual  instinct,  and 
altruism  that  of  social  instinct.  And  to  the  natural  question. 
What  is  the  principle  of  adjustment  betwixt  these  leading  and 
rival  powers  ?  he  replies,  that  in  biology  the  simpler  and  more 
primitive  functions  are  always  subordinated  to  the  more  ela- 
borate and  more  highly  developed.  And  so  the  sexual  prin- 
ciple, involving  always  at  least  two  terms,  is  naturally  the 
superior  of  the  twin  tendencies  out  of  which  all  the  com- 
plexities of  moral  life  arise.     The  varying  relations  of  these 
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tendendea  is,  in  &ct,  an  index  of  the  different  d^rees  of  vxn- 
lisation.  '  In  proportion  as  the  idea  of  hunumi^  aasrrts 
'  itself,  egoism  retires  and  altruism  expands  and  (aSax^joi  its 
'  influence.' 

But,  we  may  well  ask  with  M.  Caro,  what  is  there  dis- 
tinctivelj  moral  in  all  this  physioloj^cal  analysis  F  The  in- 
stincts of  nutrition  and  propagation  are  in  their  nature  mere 
organic  impulses.  Tbej  furnish  materials  for  morality,  but 
they  have  themselves  no  moral  character.  They  imply  no  idea 
of  responsibility,  right,  or  duty.  And  what  is  morality 
apart  from  such  ideas  ?  To  suppose  that  any  inffenuity  of 
analysis  can  transmute  mere  animal  affections  into  moral 
acts,  is  to  tamper  with  language  in  a  manner  at  once  contrary 
to  fact  and  philosophy. 

With  our  author's  criticism  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  special  theory 
of  utilitarianism,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  concern 
ourselves.  It  presents  no  novelty.  But  it  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  see  how  be  dispbses  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
ethical  speculations,  which  be  identifies  substantially  with 
those  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  '  Study  of  Sociology.*  Ko  part 
of  his  volume  appears  to  us  upon  the  whole  more  fair  or  more 
acute  in  its  penetration. 

'  Mr.  Darwin,'  he  says,  *  is  distinguished  by  the  fraiikness 
'  of  his  method.  He  seta  forth  the  etnical  problem  exclusively 
'  from  the  natural  history  point  of  view.  Having  encountered 
'  it  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  faces  it  with  iroperturbid>le 

*  candour,  and  resolutely  attempts  its  solution  by  his  ordinary 
'  methods.  It  is  for  him  merely  a  phase  of  physiology,  attacb- 
'  ing  itself  to  the  general  question — "  What  light  the  study  of 
"  the  inferior  amnaals  is  capable  of  throwing  upon  the  higher 
"  raychical  qualities  of  man?"' 

To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  several  chapters  of 
his  book  upon  the  '  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  relataoa 
'  to  Sex.'  In  this  book  he  espouses  definitely  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  animal  origin  of  man  postponed  or  declined  in  his 
preceding  books.  Speaking  of  man's  place  in  time  and  in 
the  animal  series,  he  says,  '  The  Simiadge  then  branched  off 
'  into  two  great  stems,  the  new  world  and  the  old  world 
'  monkeys ;  and  from  the  latter  at  a  remote  period  man,  the 

•  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded.'  • 

'  According  to  this  new  history  of  creation  the  moral  sense  is  only 
the  meet  elevated  form  of  the  social  instinct  in  animals.  Tbe  idei  of 
justice  b  only  a  complex  idea  which  reMlves  iteelf  into  a  multitode 

•  The  paaaage  is  at  p.  218,  vol  i.,  of  the  '  Descent  of  Man,'  1871. 
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of  associated  imweaKons — RenntionB  originally  bound  together,  in- 
stiiiota  mxeeaaveiy  acquired  and  tnoamitted.  The  chief  factors  in 
the  growth  of  the  idea  are  the  tranaformauons  always  in  operati<ai 
under  the  influence  of  heredi^,  habit,  and  finally  language,  which  con- 
Berres  each  new  acqaiaition  in  the  community,  and  tranamita  it  from 
one  generation  to  another.  This  theory  appears  to  Mr.  Darwin  to 
approach  as  near  as  posdble  to  certainly,  and  in  dismissing  all  meta- 
physical illusion  to  famish  with  the  utmost  vrattemblance  the  origin  of 
all  the  higher  faculties  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  juridical  facul^ 
which  asserts  the  idea  of  right.  The  Uieory  obrionsly  implies  certtun 
others,  such  as  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  which  constitutts  humanity,  that  nature  presents  a  con- 
tinuous development,  and  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  inferior  races  of  mankind  have  been  greatly  over-valued,  while  the 
fitcolties  of  the  higher  animals  have  been  intentionally  depreciated. 

'  So  far  as  the  question  is  one  of  analogy  betwixt  the  bodily  stmcture- 
of  man  and  the  anthropomorphic  ape,  of  tbe  gradatioa  of  organic  forms, 
of  anatomical  difierences  explained  by  variations  of  circumstances  and 
means,  by  the  supple  and  fertile  principle  of  natoral  selection,  or  tb& 
more  capridouB  and  arbitrary  law  of  sexual  selection — in  fine,  Irf 
heredity — it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  moralist,  and  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  natoralisla,  some  of  whom  of  the  highest  merit  and 
intelligence  see  in  the  theory,  even  so  far,  merely  an  inganiona  hypo- 
thesis inflated  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bets.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
questlDn  invades  the  intellectual  snd  the  moral  ^here,  we  onrselves 
become  judges  and  witnesses.  And  if  the  theory  remains  as  yet  quite- 
an  open  one  in  natural  history — an  hypothesis,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  serious  verification,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be 
absolutely  chimerical  in  psychology.     .     .     . 

'  Let  us  run  over  the  various  steps  by  which  it  advances  to  its  con- 
clusion. 3o<^bility  exists  amongst  several  species  of  animals  as  well 
as  man.  .  .  .  Suppose  now  (what  hinders  you  7)  that  the  intellectual 
&culties  of  the  sociable  animal  are  indelinitdy  developed,  that  his  brain 
is  inceBBontly  traversed  by  images  of  his  past  actions  and  the  causes  of 
those  actions :  a  comparison  is  then  established  betwixt  those  actions 
which  have  as  their  motive  the  social  instinct  always  prevalent,  snd 
those  which  have  for  their  motive  some  other  instinct  stronger  for 
the  time,  but  not  permanent,  like  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  appetite,  or 
any  other  individual  instinct.  From  this  comparison  there  arises  in 
the  animal  a  feeling  of  discontent  which  surviTCB  the  indulgence  of  the 
individual  or  egoistic  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  or  more  permanent 
instinct.  This  sentiment  will  be  as  durable  as  tbe  latter  instinct  itself; 
and  hence  arise  regret  and  even  remorse  mider  a  new  succession  dT 
influences.  Hence  the  origin  and  deiut  of  morality,  which  reeolves 
itself— just  as  on  other  materialistic  theories — into  a  struggle  betwixt 
egoittic  and  social  or  altntistic  instincts.  .  .  .  But  this  is  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vast  construction  of  hypotheses  at  the  top  of  whidi 
Mi.  Darwin  finds  his  ideas  of  right  or  justice.  .  .  .  Suppote  fiiiUier 
that  the  animal  in  question,  alr^y  prepared  by  the  acdri^  of  his 
biain,  aoqaires  some  day  the  fiwulty  of  language.    There  is  nothing 
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improbable  in  dtia  nippo«ti<m  to  Mr.  Dmrwin,  ns  numj  wiirmJa  have 
the  genua  of  a  laogURgs  in  the  aptitude  with  whicli  they  expres  their 
aensationi  and  vanta.  Some  new  conotibn,  aome  anpeiiority  in  the 
exercise  of  the  voice  and  the  developiaent  of  the  rocal  oi^gana  acquired 
bj  a  happj  accident  and  transmitted  by  heredi^,  will  suffice  to  aiccoont 
for  language.  .  .  .  Thanka  to  the  power  of  abstraction  thus  acquired, 
both  reacon  and  morality  are  gradtuUly  dereloped.  A  public  opinion 
is  formed,  the  opinion  of  a  race,  of  a  tribe,  of  a  social  group,  which 
perpetuates  itself,  and  becomes  more  and  more  the  chief  model  of  feel- 
ing and  the  most  powerful  motive  of  action.  Habit  then  lends  its 
influence  in  filling  np  gaps,  consolidating  association,  and  fortifying 
instinct,  till  thejr  issue  in  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.' 

M.  Caro  contents  himself  in  the  main  witli  exposing'  the 
endless  series  of  Buppositions  which  the  DarwinisD  theoiy  of 
morals  inTolvee,  suppositions  '  so  arbitrary  as  to  baffle  the  ex- 
'  posure  of  logic*  In  its  general  character,  he  maintains  there 
is  no  originality.  It  falls  back  necessarily,  like  every  other 
materialistic  explanation,  upon  a  struggle  ot  primitive  instincts. 
Its  only  novelty  consists  in  the  means  by  which  it  traces  these 
instincts  through  a  long  succession  of  influences  operating  upon 
the  race,  and  transforming  them  gradually  from  generation  to 
generation.  Ko  transformation,  nowever,  is  able  to  change 
flieir  radical  character  or  to  convert  any  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences into  absolute  and  authoritative  principles  wluch  are 
to  bira  the  only  notes  of  morality.  The  very  idea  of  explain- 
ing the  rise  of  moral  phenomena  afler  such  a  fashion  takes 
away,  according  to  him,  the  essential  character  of  the  {^e- 
nomena.  All  along  the  line  of  the  supposed  development 
nothing  is  seen  but  tnatinct  or  reflection  upon  instinct.  At  no 
point  is  a  difitinctire  moral  element  seen  to  emerge. 

'  Is  it,'  he  asks,  '  tha  initial  impulse  towards  sociability,  at  first 
wholly  unreflective,  which  contains  morality  ?  Certainly  not.  Does 
reflection  add  it  7  By  no  means.  Does  language,  tradition,  w 
.  public  opinion  ?  Not  at  all.  The  element  of  authority,  which  is  its 
es3cnt.ial  characterbtic,  cannot  be  explained.  It  remains  a  mywterj. 
it  is  its  mystery  which  makes  it  sacred.  If  ira  natural  sources  could 
be  traced,  its  prestige  would  be  destroyed.  If  man  were  its  author,  its 
autliority  would  vanish,  for  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  in  man  him- 
self entitled  to  commend  man.' 

The  absence  of  the  element  of  authority,  of  any  true  basia 
.for  it,  is  to  M.  Caro  the  fundamental  vice  of  all  these  mate- 
rialistic theories— as  it  appears  to  him,  their  greatest  danger.  It 
■is  impoasible  in  his  view  to  overestimate  the  gravity  of  Uie  con- 
sequences which  they  involve.  The  world  las  grown  to  what 
it  is  upon  the  old  ideas  of  morality.    To  what  may  it  not  grow 
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from  the  general  acceptance  of  such  propoBitiona  as  the  follow- 
ing?— 

'There  is  no  bigher  law  entitled  to  impOM  itself  as  aDirineortraQs- 
cendental  authority  upon  bumau  conduct.  Moral  authoiity  in  notbiag 
butthe  force  ofbabit,  of  imitation,  of  the  evidence  of  social  utilitj.  Any 
other  coucep^D  of  it  is  at  variance  with  tme  acieotific  niethoda.  What 
bas  been  called  the  moral  sense  ia  not,  as  it  was  long  Bupposed,  any- 
thing innate,  but  a  purely  empirical  taste,  the  transformation  of  animal 
instincts  established  by  heredity  and  varying  according  to  the- exigencies 
of  race  and  circunistance.  In  fine,  in  morals,  es  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  other  rule  than  the  rule  of  facta.  What  have  been  so  long  re- 
spected under  the  name  of  moral  laws  are  nothing  but  an  eztenaioa  of 
those  natural  or  physical  laws  which  alone  exist.' 

The  revolution  thus  implied  is  doubtless  a  grave  one,  and 
deserves  to  be  gravely  considered.  It  ia  really  the  rise  of  a 
new  dogmatism,  and  in  no  sense  a.  result,  although  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be  BO,  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
criticism.  It  is  put  forth  in  the  name  of  science,  but  science, 
strictly  speaking,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  assumption  which 
lies  under  all  these  theories — the  assumption,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  spiritual  order.  This  question  is  truly  beyond  all 
the  researches  of  physical  science  and  remans  untouched  by 
them.  We  have  no  confidence  in  recent  speculations,  however 
able,  which  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  spiritual  in  the  laws  of 
the  material  world.  The  'unseen  universe'  is  not  to  be  traced 
along  that  line.  But  the  sciences  of  observation,  if  they  can 
never  yield  us  the  spiritual,  cannot,  if  true  to  their  province, 
have  anything  to  say  against  it — for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  beyond  their  ken,  beyond  the  region  of  facts  capable  of  being 
touched  and  objectively  verified.  To  intrude  negation  there- 
fore into  a  sphere  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  beyond  objective  experiment — is  unscientific. 
It  is  an  impertinence,  as  unwarranted  as  that  of  the  old  meta- 

Ehysic  which  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  whole  field  of  know- 
idge.  Such  ambitions  prove  their  own  failure,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  very  progress  of  science  will  destroy  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  abusive  scientific  spirit  which  in  losing  its  sober- 
ness and  modesty  has  lost  all  its  claim  to  respect 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  progress  of  humanity  were 
only  through  the  rums  of  the  past,  and  men  were  to  become 
wise  qnd  good  by  unlearning  all  the  highest  thoughts  of  their 
forefathers,  and  fixing  their  gaze  downwards  on  the  earth 
instead  of  upwards  on  the  heavens.  It  is  an  obvious  necessity 
of  progress  that  old  opinions  be  subjected  to  criticism,  and 
that  many  dogmas  of  ages  gone  by  should  be  seen  in  their  true 
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light  as  merely  '  guessea  after  truth.'  A  hi^^iier  scholanhip, 
al>roader  and  better  historical  method  able  to  distdngtuah  mwe 
accurately  betwixt  the  facts  and  the  inu^natums  of  the  past,  a 
more  enhghtened  and  tolerant  compreuenmon  of  human  di»- 
racter,  and  of  the  forces  at  work  in  all  great  social  and  reli- 
gious changes,  must  modify  powerfully  our  conceptions  botli  <£ 
morality  and  religion.  This  is  a  progress  which  can  never 
be  stayed,  and  the  consequences  of  which  we  must  bear,  how- 
ever it  may  carry  away  with  it  many  cherished  prejudices 
which  we  have  hdd  as  part  of  the  Divine  Truth  which  has 
come  to  us  from  former  generations.  But  this  is  somethii^ 
entirely  different  from  the  course  to  which  our  modem  mate- 
rialistic schools  invite  us.  With  them  it  is  not  merely  the  form 
but  the  substance  of  past  beliefs  which  must  be  abandoned. 
We  must  not  merely  change  the  dwelling  of  our  highest 
thoughts,  hut  we  must  disown  them  altogether.  We  must  un- 
clothe ourselves  of  our  spiritual  heritage,  and  turn  into  the 
bleak  open  tracts  of  nature  with  no  future  before  us  and  only 
superstition  behind  us.  As  the  prospect  is  miserable,  the  ne- 
cessity is  unreasonable.  There  can  be  no  true  progress  in  cut- 
ting ourselves  adrift  from  the  highest  results  of  former  progress. 
For  as  a  great  if  sometimes  erratic  writer  of  our  own  time  has 
well  said   in   a  recent  volume — '  The  knowledge  of  mankind, 

*  though  continually  increasing,  is  built  pinnacle  after  pinnacle 
'  on  the  foundation  of  those  adamant  stories  of  ancient  soul ' — 
the  scriptures  of  past  ages.     '  It  is  the  law   of  pn^^ressive 

*  human  life  that  ve  shall  not  build  in  the  air,  but  in  the 
'  already  high-storied  temple  of  the  thoughts  of  our  anceston 
'  — in  the  crannies  and  under  the  eaves  we  are  meant  for  the 
'  most  part  to  nest  ourselves  like  swallows,  though  the  stronger 

*  (^  uB  sometimes  may  bring  for  increase  of  height  some  small 
'  white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  is, 
'  indeed,  done  by  those  ordered  to  such  masonry,  bat  never 

*  without  modest  submission  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom ;  nor  ew 

*  in  any  great  degree  except  by  persons  trained  reverextlj/  at 
'  some  large  portion  of  the  msdom  of  the  pa$t.' * 

*  Suakin'B  '  Bibliotbeca  Paatonun,'  vol.  i., '  Eoonomist  of  Xeno^K»i,' 
Editor's  PrefiKe,  pp.  x.,  xi. 
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Abt.  VIII.— 1.  Report  fivm  the  SeUet  Committee  on  the  De- 
preciation of  Silver.     1876. 

2.  M.  Michel  Cluvalier  et  le  BimetaUisme.  Par  Henbi 
Cbrndschi.     Paris:  1676. 

OiLTEB  has  iallen  twenty  per  cent.  Silver,  one  of  the 
*^  reigning  metals,  elected  to  be  a  standard  of  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  stability  from  the  oldest  times,  has  undergone  the 
fate  of  plebeian  ores.  It  has  fallen  and  risen  and  fallen  again, 
with  violent  and  sudden  fluctuations,  as  if  it  were  no  better 
than  common  iron  or  lead.  Anglo-Indiane  are  aghast.  The 
financial  world  is  in  tribulation.  Political  economists  are  at 
their  wits'  end.  Economical  heretics  are  at  the  height  of  en- 
joyment. The  event  is  heralded  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  present  day — a 
deluge  of  pamphlets,  an  impatient  cry  for  Crovemment  action, 
a  convenient  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  a  Report  with- 
out the  indication  of  a  policy,  and,  Saally,  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  '  wait  and  see.'  In  the  meantime,  the 
imperious  orthodoxy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  finds 
congenial  employment  in  the  suppression  of  currency  heresies, 
whue  the  youthful  smartness  of  the  political  Under-Secretary 
is  awed  into  sobriety  by  the  prolonged  contemplation  of  an 
insoluble  financial  problem.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  is  carried  by 
the  actual  duties  of  the  permanent  Under-Secretaryship  into 
those  regions  of  speculative  political  economy  for  which  he  is 
equally  qualified  by  his  talents  and  his  tastes,  while  the  mem» 
bers  of  the  India  Council  revel  in  a  legitimate  opportunity  fw 
an  official  discussion,  in  a  practical  shape,  of  all  the  financial 
crotchets  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Indian  admin- 
istrators for  the  last  twen^  years.  In  France,  bi-metallists 
and  mono-metallistfi  are  profiting  by  the  occasion  to  pummel 
each  other  with  truly  theological  fury.  M.  Cernuschi  dashes 
ofi"  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  carrving  a  brilliant  and  imagioa- 
tive  fanaticism  into  the  driest  regions  of  currency  controversy; 
while  M.  Chevalier,  a  weighty  antagonist,  joins  a  crusade  tor 
the  dethronement  of  silver,  with  a  not  less  determined  on- 
slaught than  that  he  made  at  another  time  for  the  humiliation 
of  gold. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean?  Is  the  subject  beyond  the 
plain  intelligence  of  people  unversed  in  currency  jargon? 
Must  we  perforce  sound  the  depths  of  the  argument  between 
bi-metallists  and  mono-metallists  before  we  can  understand  it? 
Alas  I    the   meaning   of   the  '  depreciation    of  silver '  is  but 
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too  clear.  It  ia  written  in  ruinous  mercnntile  transactioiu, 
in  tiie  deficit  of  the  Indian  Budget,  in  the  diminiahed  re- 
sources of  many  households.  Whilst  pamphleteers  and  eco- 
nomiste  are  hammering  out  their  difficult  theories,  and  half  tke 
Governments  of  Europe  are  producing  blue-books  crammed 
iritb  scientific  and  statiBticat  information,  a  popular  versioo 
of  '  the  fall  of  silver '  can  be  procured  from  many  a  man  whoM 
views  of  currency  and  foreign  exchanges  are  limited  to  an 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  pence  to  which  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  in  exchange  for  a  rupee,  or  to  the  average  amount  of 
sterling  money  which  experience  has  taught  him  to  believe  an 
ounce  of  silver  ought  to  fetch.  Ask  the  Indian  civil  servant 
what  in  his  eyes  the  fall  in  silver  means?  He  will  tell 
yon  that  when  he  sends  home  a  portion  of  his  pay,  one-fifth  ii 
lost  before  his  family  can  spend  it.  The  same  rupees  are  set 
aside  for  friends  at  home,  but  the  hundred  pounds  they  used  to 
yield,  alas !  have  dwindled  to  eighty.  True,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change has  always.been  to  Anglo-Indians  an  object  of  slgnifi- 
cant  interest.  The  rise  and  fall  of  a  penny  per  rupee  hat 
always  meant  an  appreciable  difference  of  money  to  spend, 
but  a  fall  of  fourpence  to  fivepence  on  every  rupee  had  never 
entered  the  most  despondent  imagination.  Such  a  loss  meaiu 
no  less,  to  families  dependent  on  Indian  remittances,  than  a 
revision  of  the  entire  scale  of  their  domestic  budgets.  Ask 
the  Manchester  exporter  of  manufactured  goods  for  his  veraion 
of  the  situation.  His  account  will  be  clear  enough.  He  has 
exported  goods  to  India.  The  goods  have  been  sold  for  a 
certiun  number  of  silver  rupees.  These  rupees  have  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  the  value  of  claims  on  India  payable  in 
rupees  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  the  silver  those  rupees  con- 
tun.  The  same  claims  on  Indian  purchasers,  which  at  theold 
avenge  exchange,  based  on  the  then  value  of  silver,  could 
have  been  tnrn^  into  10,000/.  of  English  money,  will  only 
yield  8,000/.  when  silver  has  fallen  20  per  cent.  A  loss  of 
2,000/.  stares  the  manufacturer  in  the  face  as  an  illustration  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver.  So,  again,  London  banking  estab- 
lishments, with  branches  in  India,  have  found  a  regular  and 
lucrative  business  in  colleciing  deposits  at  home,  at  low  Euro- 
pean interest,  and  transmitting  them,  transformed  into  rupees, 
to  India,  to  be  lent  out  at  the  higher  Indian  rates.  Debts  is 
gold  were  thus  incurred  to  English  and  Scotch  depositors,  and 
claims  payable  in  silver  established  on  India.  AVhen  the 
English  money  deposited  was  transformed  into  silver  for 
Indian  use,  the  average  price  of  silver  was  St.  per  ounce- 
But,  suppose  liie  exigencies  of  the  banks  or  their  depoaiton 
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compel  the  recall  of  sach  oatstanding  funds,  and  their  retrans- 
fer  into  English  gold,  at  a  time  when  the  worth  of  an  onnce  of 
silver  has  fallen  mim  5i.  to  4<.  One-fifth  of  the  capital  is  lost 
at  a  hlow  I  Not  through  default  of  debtors ;  not  through  im- 
prudent speculations ;  not  through  any  lack  of  business  fore- 
sight ;  but  because  silver,  the  legal  tender  of  India,  has  played 
f^se.  No  wonder  if,  in  these  days,  when  every  public  inoon- 
venience  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Government  or  law,  and  every 
accident  is  expected  to  be  followed  forthwith  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  we  hear  an  impatient  cry  for  measures  of  redress  t 
How  is  English  capital  outstanding  in  India  to  be  brought 
home  without  enormous  loss  ?  Is  it  not  the  currency  which  is 
at  fault  ?  And  are  not  the  freaks  of  the  precious  metals  pre- 
eminently a  Government  aflPur? 

Take  the  case  of  Government  stocks  or  railway  debentures, 
of  which  the  dividends  are  payable  in  silver,  but  which  are  held 
in  oonntries  where  a  gold  currency  prevails.  Many  Austrian 
securities  are  in  this  position.  The  unfortunate  holders  bought 
their  stocks  when  silver  was  assumed  to  have  a  steady  value, 
and  to  offer  a  scarcely  less  regular  income  than  dividends  pay- 
able in  gold.  But  silver  falls  with  startling  rapidity,  its  price 
oscillates  to  and  fro,  and  the  holders  of  silver  dividends  find 
themselves,  not  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  income,  but  speculating 
against  their  will  in  a  metal  of  which  the  price  may  fluctuate 
20  per  cent.  The  same  loss,  the  same  miscalculation,  occurs 
where  Governments  are  so  placed  that  under  previous  and  ir- 
revocable engagements  they  have  to  receive  m  silver  and  to 
pay  in  gold.  The  German  Government,  carrying  out  its  stu- 
pendous operation  of  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency, 
is  under  contract  to  its  subjecte  to  withdraw  the  old  silver  coins, 
and  to  give  new  gold  coins  for  them  at  a  fixed  rate  of  ex 
change.  The  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  were  taken 
when  this  rate  was  fixed,  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  which 
had  been  the  law  in  France  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
namely,  at  1 5^  to  1.  For  all  silver  coin  presented  for  exchange 
the-German  Government  must  give  gold  at  this  rate.  The  fall  in 
silver  has  changed  the  relative  value ;  but  the  operation  must  be 
continued  aU  the  same.  A  pound  of  gold  must  still  be  ^ven  for 
fifteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver ;  but  the  fiileen  pounds  and  a 
half  of  silver,  when  sold  by  the  German  Government,  will  no  lon- 
ger buy  a  pound  of  gold.  The  Indian  Government  receives  the 
whole  of  its  revenue  in  silver  rupees,  but  of  its  payments  no 
less  a  sum  than  15,000,000/.  sterling  has  to  be  made  in  gold. 
The  diebursements  in  England  and  the  interest  on  loans  raised 
at  borne  must  be  diacbarged  in  English  coin.     The  convernon 
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of  tbe  wH-vet  reoeived  into  the  gold  lo  be  paid  oat,  stripped  of  all 
the  technicalities  of  exchange,  leaves  a  lou,  on  the  basis  of  i 
fall  of  20  per  cent,  of  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  foregoing  illaatrations  of  the  consequences  flowing  from 
the  depreciation  of  silver  all  disclose  a  clear  and  tangib^  loea. 
Indeed,  the  resnlt  is  so  self-evident  that  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  fill  a  page  with  such  elementary  instances,  if  we 
had  not  wished  to  be  enabled,  hj  setting  ^em  out  in  some 
detail,  to  point  to  one  condition  which  is  common  to  all  these 
cases  of  loss  incurred.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  all  dis- 
tinctly involve  a  transfer  iroai  silver  to  gold.  The  loss  is 
incurred  in  the  process  of  an  actual  simple  exchange  from  one 
metal  to  another.  Silver  and  gold  are  in  all  these  cases  brooefat 
face  to  face.  Silver,  it  is  clear,  has  fallen  when  measured  oy 
gold,  or  to  speak  still  more  plainly,  when  sold  for  gold.  Bat 
IB  this  enough  to  establish  and  explain  an  absolute  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver?  Is  it  not  possible  that  gold  has  becMne 
dearer  ?  Is  silver  not  a  standard  of  value  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  as  gold  is  in  another  ?  Is  it  sufficient,  then,  to  Ulnstrate 
the  fall  of  silver  simply  by  measuring  its  vidue  against  gold? 
Should  we  be  satiafied  to  prove  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  by 
showing  that  it  would  exchange,  as  indeed  it  does  now  exchange, 
for  more  silver  than  before  ?  Surely  a  fall  in  silver,  as  a  nae 
or  fall  in  gold,  must  be  measured  by  its  relation  not  only  to 
another  metal,  but  to  ^e  prices  of  commodities  in  those  coon- 
tries  where  it  reigns  snpreme.  How  moch  of  its  pundiasing 
power  has  silver  lost  within  its  own  domains? 

Unfortunately,  we  must  travel  very  far  before  we  find 
rra[ione  where  silver  is  still  the  sole  standard  of  value  and 
rules  with  undivided  sway.  In  Europe,  it  scarcely  retains  a 
single  important  kingdom.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
wd  Norway,  it  has  lately  been  formally  dethroned,  and  gold 
installed  in  its  place.  In  Holland,  its  rule  has  been  suspended, 
and  temporarily  handed  over  to  gold.  In  Bussia  and  Austria, 
it  has  a  mere  titular  sovereignty,  under  the  anarchical  re- 
gime of  unlimited  paper  issues.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
'  Latin  Monetary  Union,'  that  is  to  say,  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  area  of  the  double  standard,  it 
scarcely  enjoys  a  precarious  moiety  of  authority,  having  been 
sbnpped  of  ^e  t^ef  privilege  of  monetary  supremacy — the 
right  to  be  coined  without  limitation.  No  wonder  that  nnder 
sadi  circamstaocee,  silver  scarcely  still  receives  the  homage 
doe  to  a  reigning  metal  and  is  treated  as  a  subject,  not  as  a 
mtX,  o£  g(M.    But  discarded  in  Europe,  silver  is  rtill  at  this 
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moment  sole  mistreBa  of  the  East.  In  India,  and  indeed  over 
a  vast  portion  of  Asia,  Bilver,  and  rilver  alone,  is  the  .standard 
of  value.  There  we  may  accordingly  attempt  to  teat  changee 
in  the  value  of  ailver  by  examining  ita  purchasing  powem  in 
relation  not  simply  to  gold,  bat  to  the  prices  of  all  com- 
iQoditieB,  and  there  a  fall  m  the  price  of  silver  means  the  same 
as  a  rise  in  gold  elsewhere,  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Can 
such  a  rise  be  traced  ? 

Very  little  evidence  is  to  be  fotind  in  the  Keport  of  tiie 
Select  Committee  on  this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  assumed.  The  Committee 
was  instructed  to  investigate  ita  causes.  Were  not  the  tables 
of  the  fluctnatioiu  is  the  price  of  silver  per  ounce  in  the  London 
market  and  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  Indian  Exchanges 
plain  and  eloquent  enough  ?  But  no  review  of  the  whole 
situation,  no  examinatlou  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
porsaed,  can  be  at  all  complete  unless  evidence  is  adduced 
and  careftilly  sifted,  aa  to  the  degree  in  which  general  prioea 
have  beoi  raected  in  countries  like  India,  where  silver  is  still 
Hie  legal  tender.  And,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  col- 
lection and  review  of  such  evidence,  the  principal  points  to 
be  considered  are  not  the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  which 
Europeans  are  moat  interested,  articlea  of  international  com- 
merce which  are  certain  to  be  first  affected  by  movements  in 
l^e  foreign  exchanges.  Laying  aside  aa  much  as  we  can  our 
European  spectacles,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we 
want  mainly  to  know  is  the  position  of  the  great  articles  of 
general  conanmption,  in  fact  of  the  food  of  the  people — grun 
and  rice.  Will  a  rupee  still  buy  aa  much  gram  as  before  ? 
Will  a  man's  wages  go  aa  far  to  support  him  aa  before  ?  Does 
the  ryot  who  proaocee  grain  or  rice  find  himself,  measured  by 
his  receipts  in  rupees,  a  richer  man  than  before  P  When  a 
plethora  of  gold  spread  over  Europe  it  was  soon  followed  by 
tangible  results.  Are  similar  results'  being  produced  in  India 
by  a  plethora  of  silver  ?  Or,  to  ssk  an  antecedent  question,  is 
tJiere  in  India  a  plethora  of  silver  at  all  ?  Before  that  action 
is  taken  with  reference  to  India,  which  is  so  loudly  demanded 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  let  us  at  least  know  the  facte. 
The  Gtovemment  appears  to  us  to  be  bound  to  make  most 
careful  inquiry  in  India  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  general 
prices  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  at  home,  and  to  present 
exhaustive  evidence  to  the  public  on  the  subject.  Till  that  is 
done  false  impressions  will  be  current,  and  false  inferences 
drawn,  on  a  moat  incomplete  basis  of  &cts. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  at  all  events,  till  very  lately, 
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no  general  rise  in  prices  had  occurred  in  India.  Indeed,  it  is 
exceedingly  remarkable,  though  at  the  same  time  perfectly  in- 
telli^ble,  ujat  irhereas  a  distinct  and  meet  decided  rise  occurred 
some  years  ago  while  silver  still  stood  at  five  Bhilliagaaii  ounce, 
the  averse  of  prices  for  grain  and  rice  are,  at  this  moment, 
very  much  lower  than  they  were  then.  The  reason  ia  ohvions. 
The  range  of  internal  prices  in  India  ia  not  determined  by  tlie 
fluctuations  in  the  Iiondon  price  of  silver  bullion,  but  by  the 
amount  of  silver  which  actually  reaches  India  and  becomes 
part  of  the  circulation.  During  the  years  of  the  cotton  famine, 
enormous  amounts  of  silver  flowed  into  Bombay,  and  the  con- 
sequence  of  this  influx  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  laws  of 
political  economy.  Prices  rose  to  a  marvellous  degree.  Grain 
and  rice  in  many  quarters  seemed  indeed  at  almost  famine 
prices.  But,  by  degrees,  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the  lur- 
culation  was  absorbed,  the  accumulation  was  distributed  over  a 
vast  area,  and  the  redundancy  apparently  relieved.  Prices 
fell,  and,  at  this  moment,  with  silver  so  cheap  as  to  cany  dis- 
may into  every  quarter,  they  have  scarcely  felt  the  diock. 
The  fact  is,  silver  is  cheap  in  London,  but  the  efltect  of  the 
cbea^mess  has  not  yet  resulted  in  surplus  exports  to  the  East ; 
and  till  a  fresh  flood  of  silver  is  poured  into  India,  the  effect  of 
the  fall  in  the  price  is,  and  will  be,  little  felt  over  the  vast 
area  of  its  internal  transactions. 

The  extent  of  that  area  is  a  point  of  which  we  should  never 
lose  sight.  In  Europe,  the  late  changes  in  monetary  laws 
have  so  limited  the  uses,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
silver,  that  any  excess  in  the  supply  produces  at  once  a  marked 
efiect.  But  in  India,  with  a  silver  circulation,  which  has  been 
fed  by  an  importation  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling  in  the 
course  of  forty  years,  the  addition  of  a  few  millions,  when  they 
have  once  been  distributed,  can  exercise  but  an  imperceptible 
influence,  and  during  the  last  few  yeais  the  additions  have  been 
even  much  below  me  nonunal  annual  rate.  The  plethors  tX 
silver  in  Europe  is  therefore,  as  yet,  not  reproduced  in  ladia. 
All  who  require  to  buy  gold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
abroad,  all  who  desire  to  send  money  home,  all  in  fact  who 
have  to  make  payments  in  gold,  are  mulcted  in  a  most  serions 
loss ;  they  feel  to  the  full  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold.  The  Indian  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at 
its  wits'  end,  as  it  receives  its  taxes  in  silver  in  India,  and  I 


to  pay  interest  in  gold  at  home.  But  to  the  mass  of  tbe 
In^an  population,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  silv^ 
corrency,  the  great  event  does  not  yet  signify  that  the  means 
of  existence  have  become  dearer,  that  prices  are  vigiUy  rising 
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before  their  ey ea,  or  that  the  rupee  which  circulates  smongdt 
thent  is  a  coin  which  has  lost  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  practical  beariDg  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
position  of  general  prices  in  India  must  be  one  of  the  very  first 
elffinents  to  be  considered  in  any  remedial  measures  proposed 
for  meeting  the  present  criaia;  and  we  insist  the  more  on  this 
point,  as  the  Toioes  likely  to  make  themselves  heard  are  radier 
those  of  Englishmen  who  find  themselves  in  the  awkward 
position  of  havinz  to  exchange  silver  into  gold  at  a  loss,  or  of 
Indian  ofiiciats  who  have  the  tremendous  task  before  them  of 
meeting  a  gaping  deficit,  than  of  the  Indian  population  at 
large.  Our  meaning  will  become  clear  if  we  point  to  one  of 
the  remedies  suggested.  '  Change  the  conditions  of  the  land- 
'  tax,'  says  an  accomplished  writer  in  the  '  Times,'  '  Exact 
'  gold  in  lieu  of  silver.  The  tax-payer  will  be  amply  recouped 
'  by  higher  prices  for  the  produce  ot  the  land.'  The  proposed 
remedy  is  based  on  the  rise  in  prices  which  must  accompany 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  which  may  indeed  be 
considered  simply  as  a  different  fonn  of  the  same  fact.  But 
what  if  the  rise  has  not  taken  place  ?  We  have  pointed  out 
that  no  evidence  has  yet  been  afforded  that  prices  have  risen. 
The  laws  of  political  economy  teach  us  to  expect  such  a  result, 
and  we  know  the  process  by  which  it  will  probably  be  brought 
about.  It  will  be  brought  about  by  the  actual  conveyance  of 
the  surplus  supplies  of  America  and  Germany  to  Indian  ports, 
not  by  the  quotation  o£  prices  current  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  nor  simply  by  the  alterations  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change. A  deluge  of  silver  must  be  actually  felt — a  deluge 
cauB^  by  the  overflow  from  the  European  reservoirs.  We 
know  also  that  when  that  overflow  takes  place,  the  European 
markets,  relieved  from  pressure,  may  exhibit  a  reaction ;  and 
that  the  very  operations  which  will  raine  present  prices  in  • 
In^  and  perhaps  bring*  about  some  depreciation  of  silver 
throughout  ttie  continent  of  Asia,  may  tend,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  raise  to  a  certain  extent  the  value  of  silver  elsewhere.  We 
know  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  will  assuredly  come  into 
play,  but  not  the  time  within  which  they  will  be  developed  or 
the  degree  to  which  they  will  be  felt  But  till  we  know  more 
we  are  surely  forbidden  both  by  equity  and  prudence  to  inter- 
fere with  pnvate  or  public  contracts,  or  to  base  action  on  a 
rise  in  prices,  of  which  we  can  foresee  neither  the  date  nor  the 
extent. 

The  operation  of  the  law  which  must  force  silver  to  the 
£aflt  is  very  apparent,  bat  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pre- 
Bent  it  in  a  praclioal  form.     The  cheapen  of  silver  stimalates 

vou  cxLiT.  HO.  ccxcTi.  ^  ^  ..,.'*#ooglc 
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die  purchase  of  Indian  produce  which  that  gilver  wifi  buv,  tnd 
discourages  imports  into  India,  for  which  silver  Ironld  be  re- 
ceived in  pajmeDt.  India,  acoordingly.  Mils  mote  and  boys 
less,  and  establishes  a  laner  balance  due  to  herself,  which  us 
to  be  settled  in  that  metal  whioh  in  India  is  l^al  twider.  Or, 
to  take  an  extreme  instance,  which,  however,  illuatrateB  the 
working  of  the  kw  in  its  simplest  form.  Let  us  sappoee  the 
case  of  an  importer  of  silver  irom  American  mines  who  finds 
that  his  silver  bullion  is  unsaleable  in  Europe.  What  can  he 
do  ?  One  resource  is  always  open  to  him  so  long  as  no  legi»- 
lative  change  takes  place.  He  can  carry  his  bulliwi  to  Bombay; 
there  he  can  claim  to  have  it  coined  into  rupees ;  with  his 
rupees  be  can  boy  what  Indian  produce  he  likes,  and  that 
produce  he  can  ship  to  Europe  and  torn  into  gold.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  condition  is  throughout  pre-supposed — (he 
unrestricted  right  of  claiming  the  conversion  <^  suver  bullion 
into  rupees.  So  long^  as  this  right  exists,  so  long  as  the  minti 
of  ludu  remain  open  to  all  who  brine  silver  to  be  cdned,  a 
bar  of  silver  in  London  is  the  eqOivaKnt  of  tb6  mpees  into 
which  it  can  be  coined,  less  the  cost  of  its  transport  and  its 
transformation.  The  operations  of  banks,  the  nomenclatnre  of 
the  Exchange,  the  aomerous  technicalities  which  surroand  the 
subject,  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  tite  issue.  So  IAh 
as  a  predous  metal  is  legal  tender  in  any  part  Of  the  w(M, 
that  metal  has  the  exact  purcharit^  power  of  the  ooin  of  tkt 
country  in  whidt  it  remains  a  legal  tender,  Subject  oeiy  Ut  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred.  When  silver  or  gold  are,  in  ordinaiy 
language,  the  legal  tender  in  any  country,  it  is  not  only  neaat 
that  the  actual  coins  manufaotared  out  of  that  metal  are  to  be 
universally  received  in  payment,  but  also  that  the  poBsesaort 
of  bnllion  may  present  it  at  the  Government  Mints  and  Mm 
to  have  it  turned  into  ooin.  The  rule  of  gold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  simply  mean  that  a  soverden  is  le^  tenhr, 
but  that  bars  of  gold  can  be  presented  at  ute  Bank  witheot 
limit,  and  sovereigns  be  obtained  in  exdiange^  This  prmoticd 
identity  between  Dullim  and  ooin  is  one  of  the  mun  atfaribetes 
belongmg  to  what  we  have  called  a  reigaing  metaL  Sflvw 
has  been  shorn  of  this  attribute  io  France  and  elsewhere  by 
recent  decrees ;  but  in  India  silver  stall  retains  it»  privil<^ 
unimpured.  Ko  regulations  close  the  doon  <^  the  minis  ufOB 
any  amounts  which  may  be  poured  in,  and  no  check  is  ibter- 
posed  to  interfere  with  the  certain  action  of  r^pilar  lawi. 
The  ordinary  channels  may  be  Uoeked  vrith.  diffiooltieaj  the 
tide  may  have  to  fcvoe  ita  way  through  UDaoouatemed  ontkU  t 
it  majt  not  fiow  freely  for  a  time.     Not  evcrybo^  desites  ts 
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speoolate  m  ootton  or  jute,  diueter  may  have  diaKeartened 
Indian  tradC)  and  speoulaton  thenuelves  may  for  a  time  recoil 
from  bayiitf  'potential  rupees.'  But  bo  long  as  rupees  are 
vataable,  and  tnere  is  produce  purchaseable  in  India  and  sale- 
able in  Europe  which  those  rupees  will  buy,  surplus  supplies 
of  sUver  must  in  the  long  ran  find  their  way  to  the  East. 

The  Teotifyiug  process,  which  this  ultimate  Sow  of  silver  to 
the  East  involves,  deserves  particular  attention.  It  constitutes 
a  farther  source  of  uncertainty  which  enjoins  caution  in  die 
adoption  of  remedial  measures.  The  absorption  of  silver  by 
the  ourrenciee  of  the  East,  which  we  have  indicated  as  an 
almost  certain  eventnality,  unless  artificial  hindrances  are  in- 
terposed, and  which  will  raise  general  prices  where  those 
carrencies  are  in  force,  will,  by  carrying  off  the  silver  from 
£iirope,  tend  to  arrest  the  fall,  and  mitigate  the  efiects  of  the 
anrplns  supplies.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, because  silver  has  touched  a  point  20  per  cent,  below 
its  former  average  value  when  measured  by  gold,  that  when 
the  effects  of  the  causes  which  produced  that  sudden  fall  are 
distributed  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  East,  a  rise  of  20  per 
cent,  may  be  expected  in  the  prices  of  general  commoditieB 
when  measured  by  a  silver  standard.  It  is  possible  that  silver 
may-have  fallen  below  its  ultimate  value  in  Europe,  and  that 
in  the  interior  of  India  it  is  stiH  above  that  point.  In  such  a 
case  the  level  may,  in  the  end,  be  found  between  the  two. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bagehot  gave  lucid  and  emphatic  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee.  Asked  whether  the  discourage- 
ment of  imports,  and  the  encourngement  of  exports,  which  we 
have  described,  were  not  as  regards  the  price  of  silver  a  '  reo- 
'  tifying  cause/  he  replied:  'It  is  a  rectifying  cause,  and  a 
'  rectifying  cause  of  the  first  magnitude ;  b«»use  what  I  have 
'  said  extends  not  only  to  Indu,   but  to  all  countries'  which 

*  have  a  silver  currency ;  those  countries  are  the  great  majority 
'  of  the  wcwld'i  the  circulation  of  silver  in  those  countnea  is 
'  something  enormous,  and  to  all  those  countries  yon  will  have 

*  to  send  a  certain  amount  if  the  depreciation  of  silver  con- 

*  tiattes.' 

It  Tesnlts  that  on  two  cardinal  points  we  have  still  to  await 
the  current  of  events.  When  and  to  what  degree  will  general 
prices  in  India  rise  ?  And  to  what  degree  wiU  the  very  causes 
which  will  lead  to  that  rise  react  upon  ua  value  of  the  silver  io 
the  world  at  large  ?  Let  it  be  well  considered  how  &a  un- 
certainty on  tliese  two  points  bears  on  socb  ptopositioDB  as  the 
pennaBent  dethronement  of  silver.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
thie  moment  to  discuBS  elaborately  the  policy  to  be  pursued :  we 
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merely  take  advantage  of  the  varioua  points  rused  by  an  ex- 
aminatioii  of  the  facts  attending  the  &1I  of  Bilrer,  to  suggest 
conaideratioDB  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Any  reaqjoct- 
ment  of  the  Indian  currency  would  have  to  be  based  on  some 
asBomed  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver.  But  do 
one  is  at  present  able  to  gauge,  in  the  most  approzimate  man- 
ner, the  final  results.  We  Know,  we  are  plainly  told  by  kll 
that  occarSf  that  we  so  far  only  see  the  first  half  of  the  chain 
<^  events.  It  is  true  that  many  months  have  elapsed  nnce 
the  crisis  began;  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  patient 
indeed,  if  we  are  content  to  wait  still  longer  before  we  admit  a 
complete  set  of  facts.  In  reply,  it  is  suffideat  to  urge,  aa  we 
have  already  argued  at  length,  that  the  connexion  is  as  ytt 
most  incomplete  net  ween  WeBtem  causes  and  Eastern  results. 
The  influence  of  the  fall  has  not  yet  spanned  the  world.  He 
decline  in  the  Indian  exchanges  must  not  mislead  us  into  the 
belief  that  we  know  all  that  can  be  known ;  and  tall  we  feel 
surer  ground  under  our  feet,  however  much  we  may  specnlate 
and  theorise,  it  would  be  unbusinesslike  and  unstateamanlike  to 
take  an  irrevocable  decision. 

Two  results  of  the  late  movements  in  the  silver  market  are 
oflen  confused  which  should  be  most  carefully  distinguished : 
the  fluctuation  in  the  value,  and  the  fall  in  the  Tslue;  the 
sense  of  uncertainty  produced,  and  the  actual  depredatitm. 
M.  L€on  Say,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  drew  spedil 
attention  to  ^is  distinction  in  defending  the  maintenance,  for 
the  present,  of  the  double  standard  in  France.  Silver  wonld 
not  be  disqualified,  he  ai^ed,  from  doing  duty  as  heretofore 
in  conjunction  with  gold  simply  by  the  fact  of  its  depreci^ 
tion.  Re-adjuBtment  would  be  necessary,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  battle  between  the  mono-metallista  and  the  bi- 
metallists  would  have  to  be  fought  out  on  the  old  lines.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  when  the  Grermau  supplies  are  disposed  (rf*, 
and  the  production  of  Nevada  is  fully  ganged,  silver,  instead  of 
settling  down  at  some  new  level,  should  continue  to  exhiUt  tie 
constant  fluctuations  in  value  of  common  ores,  not  simply  within 
such  a  range  of  limits  as  the  past  fluctuations  covered  daring 
the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century,  but  with  such  violent 
upe  and  downs  as  have  marked  the  Inst  two  years,  then  ■ 
change  of  policy  might  be  rendered  indispensable.  The  questiiHi 
of  the  deposition  of  silver  might  in  such  a  contingency  cleaHy 
have  to  be  faced.  But  the  fluctuations  and  agitation  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  eii- 
dence  that  the  silver  market  has  permanently  lost  its  chancter. 
The  immense  operations  of  G'crmany  keep  np  a  state  of  pro* 
L,..,...L.oo;ilc 
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longed  smpense,  bat  they  cannot  last  for  ever.  It  would  be 
contnu7  to  Uie  experience  of  ages  if  a  fairly  steady  level 
should  not  ultimately  be  found. 

The  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  moment  are  partlydae 
to  the  state  of  uncertainty,  partly  to  the  actual  &11.  When 
a  new  level  has  been  reached,  trade  will,  of  course,  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  situation.  What  has  caused  grievous  loss  to  Govern- 
ments and  individuals,  has  been  the  commencement  of  transao- 
tdons  in  one  state  of  things,  and  their  continuance  or  oon- 
dnsion  under  another.  The  iUostrations  of  losses  incurred, 
noted  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  all  fall  under  this 
condition.  The  settlement  of  the  salary  of  the  Indian  civil 
servant,  the  sales  of  British  goods  in  India,  Uie  remittance  of 
Snglish  and  Scotch  deposits  to  the  East  for  profitable  employ- 
ment at  high  Indian  rates,  the  purchase  oi  stock  with  nlver 
dividends,  uie  passage  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  coinage,  the  levy 
of  taxea  in  silver  abroad  for  the  payment  of  charges  in  gold  at 
home,  ore  all  instances  of  transactions  commenced  on  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  general  relation  between  the  values  of 
silver  and  gold  which  has  been  falsified  by  events ;  or,  if  no 
such  actuoT  assumption  waa  made,  the  loss  at  least  has  been 
due  to  silver  having  been  at  one  price  when  the  bargain  was 
struck,  and  at  another  while  ita  effects  were  still  in  operation. 
So  long  as  extreme  uncertainty  prevails,  or  so  long  as  such 
violent  changes  in  price  are  apprehended  as  have  inflicted 
great  losses  during  the  past  year,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
if  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  were  not  to  show 
extreme  relnctance  to  embark  in  any  transaction  in  which  the 
price  of  silver  formed  an  element  of  calculation.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  fall,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  reckoning  on  any 
certain  price,  which  paralyses  the  movements  of  trade,  and 
even  prevents  those  rectifying  causes  from  beginning  their 
work,  to  which  we  may  look  with  some  confidence  in  the  end. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  underestimate  the  fnreat  damage 
and  suffering  incurred  in  all  branches  of  the  Indian  trade 
trough  the  present  condition  of  the  silver  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  apart  from  this  most 
serions  temporary  derangement  of  trade,  caused  both  by  the 
suddenness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  late  fluctuations,  and 
apart  from  the  spetnfic  losses  suffered  by  those  who  have  to 
change  silver  into  gold,  the  public  at  large  does  not  lose  by  the 
fall  in  silver  so  far  as  it  is  caused  by  tiie  discovery  of  larger 
Bupplies.  The  addition  thus  made  to  the  store  of  tbe  world  is 
an  addition  to  its  wealth,  not  a  source  of  poverty.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  or  even  probably  a  source  of  injory  to  English 
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iirteffeata.  If  additioiiKl  millionB  wordi  of  ntrer  are  prochMedj 
drase  who  Tm)duce  them  become  pnrchaserB  of  goods.  HieMdB 
of  the  world  is  increased,  and  Eoglkh  banking  and  c<mimennil 
gapremacy  always  sacceeds  in  causing  a  Ibt^  share  of  snoh  an 
increase  to  be  entered  in  English  ledgers.  Manchester  mann- 
factnrerB  may  exclum, '  Why,  part  of  your  u'gument  is^  ttikt  a 
'  diminution  of  exports  to  India  is  to  be  a  certain  reanlt.  It  is 
'  even  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  "  recti^ong  cause."  How  Aw 
*  shall  we  not  be  safferers  ?  '  But  the  dimini^ed  exporls  is 
one  direction  will  probably  be  compensated  by  increased 
business  in  another.  We  agun  quote  the  CTidence  of  Mr. 
Bagehot : — 

'  or  course  it  will  be  evident  that  if  diis  country  has  to  export  slver 
to  the  East,  it  muBt  bny  that  wlver  eomewherc.  That  silTer  it  will 
have  to  buy  in  America,  and  therefore  a  oonaeqaence  of  the  new  >tato 
of  thinga  will  be  that  the  English  exportera  of  goods  to  aome  {Marti  of 
the  world  will  be  benefited.  I  do  not  aay  the  Englieh  expcxten  of 
goods  to  America,  for  probably  we  shall  not  pay  America  directly. 
The  nature  of  the  trade  between  America  and  tuia  country  is — tliat 
America  aenda  as  directly  a  great  deal  more  than  we  send  her  ;  and 
America  buys,  in  rarious  parts  of  the  world,  co&ee,  and  rice,  and  tea, 
and  a  variety  of  articles,  and  that  the  aeUers  of  ibose  articles  draw  upon 
England,  and  so  the  balance  is  struck  ;  we  shall  have  to  pay  America 
in  some  way  for  the  silver,  and  we  ihall  pay  her  by  exporting  to  the 
countriss  firom  whom  she  buys  some  of  those  article*,  and,  therefore, 
thongh  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  depreciatMm  of 
silver  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  English  exporter  of  goods  to  the 
East,  yet  it  will  be  &vourable  to  another  claw  of  Engliah  exporter^ 
that  is  to  aay,  those  who  pay  America.  .  .  .  We  are  the  great  set- 
tliog-houBc  of  iJie  world.' 

So  far,  therefore)  as  general  trade  is  concerned,  this  eoontry 
need  be  under  no  appr^ension  that  the  new  source  of  wealth 
discovered  in  America  means,  tu  us,  a  fearful  calamity.  It  has 
created  problems  difficult  of  solutioD,  much  financial  inow* 
▼enience,  much  individual  loss.  It  taxes  to  the  utmost  the 
ability  of  our  Indian  administrators ;  it  opens,  alas  I  a  wide 
field  for  mistakes  ;  but  when  all  is  said,  it  would  be  an  offrace 
against  economic  laws,  and  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
precious  gifle  of  the  earth,  if  the  shining  stream  of  nlver, 
which  is  pouring  forth  in  such  rich  volume  from  the  motmtain- 
sides  on  the  Pacific  coast,  should  be  denounced  by  the  world  at 
large  as  a  disastrous  flood  I 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  discussed  the  popular  and 
practical  meaning  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  we  nave  ex- 
amined the  methods  in  which  it  afiects  individoals  and  govern- 
ments, and  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  incidents  by 
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which  it  is  aceompanied.  The  FarliaineDtarj  Bine  .Book, 
howerer,  T^ich  is  ^e  text  of  our  present  article,  deals  mainlr 
with  the  oaoBes  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation ;  and,. 
a8  tiie  final  result  of  the  crisis,  and  the  expediency  of  meeting 
it  by  any  actual  administrative  or  legialatiTe  measures,  must 
depond  entirely  on  the  character  of  those  causes,  we  shall 
make  no  apolo^  for  passing  them  under  review,  though  little 
difference  i^  opinion  exists  as  to  what  these  causes  have  been: 
Tbey  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
CMnmittee: — 

'  1.  The  discovery  of  new  silver  mines  of  great  ridiDeas  in  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

'  2.  The  iDtroduc^on  of  a  gold  currency  into  Germany  ia  place  of 
die  previous  silver  cuireDcy.  This  operation  commenced  at  the  end 
of  1871. 

'  3.  The  decreased  demand  for  silver  ibr  export  to  India.' 

*  To  these  causes  it  must  be  added : — 

'  4.  That  the  Scandinaviaii  Govemmeats  have  also  substituted  gold 
for  (dlrfir  in  their  currency. 

'  5,  That  the  Laiia  Union,  comprising  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  have  ance  1874  limited  the  amount  of  alver  to  be 
coined  yearly  in  the  mints  of  each  member  of  the  Union,  suspending 
the  pnvil^es  formerly  accorded  to  all  holdeis  of  tdlver  bullion  of 
olaiming  to  have  that  bullion  turned  into  coin  without  restriction. 

'  G.  That  Hoilaad  has  also  passed  a  temporary  Act  prohibiting, 
except  on  account  of  the  Government,  the  coining  of  ulver,  and  au- 
thorising the  coining  of  gold.' 

A  further  cause  has  been  assigned.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Coinmittee  failed  to  comment,  as  they  should  have  done,  on 
the  Buspengion  of  specie  payments  in  many  States.  If  incon- 
vertible paper  money  had  not  been  declared  legal  tender  in 
RuBsia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  those  countries  would  have  ab- 
sorbed a  vast  amount  of  silver.  Italy  and  Austria  figure  on 
the  list  of  sellers  of  silver  instead  of  appearing  among  the 
parchaseni,  and  the  great  empire  of  Russia  is  set  down  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  as  having  bought  only  four  millions 
sterling  during  the  last  four  years.  War  Committees  organised 
to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  foreign  provinces  cannot  entirely 
dispense  with  actual  coin,  and  possibly  a  portion  of  the  silver 
imported  into  Russia  has  already  been  exported  to  iither 
quarters.  No  symptoms  of  attempts  to  work  up  to  a  resuoip- 
tioD  of  specie  payments  are  visible  either  in  Russia,  Austna, 
or  Italy.  Indeed  the  two  latter  countries  have  contributed  to 
that  over-stocking  of  the  silver  market,  under  which  the  price 
has  broken  down.     But  these  countries,  like  the  United  States, 
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had  BUBpeaded  specie  psyments  long  before  tlie  price  a(  nlrer 
fell.  By  far  the  greater  value  of  the  Bilver  coin  which  retreated 
before  Uie  advancing  wave  of  paper  isaues  was  absorbed  long 
before  the  possibility  of  a  fiill  of  many  pence  per  onnce  had 
been  even  so  much  as  thought  of.  This  transition  from  nlver 
to  paper  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  cited  among  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  late  fall,  though  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
monetary  situation  of  these  countries  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  present  situation  would  be  very 
different  if  an  actual  silver  currency  were  in  force  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  beudes  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union. 
The  diminution  of  the  area  in  Europe  over  which  silvei 
exercises  sway,  through  the  substitution  of  paper  money,  is 
clearly  an  element  well  entitled  to  much  consideratioa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  continuatiou  of  the  forced  drculation  of 
paper  money  in  France  cannot  be  properly  adduced  as  having 
contributed  to  depress  silver.  For  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  more  than  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  specie  payments  to  be  resumed.  Other  motives 
than  lack  of  bullion  must  he  assigned  for  the  delay.  Thongb 
banknotes  have  a  forced  circulation,  and  the  Bank  of  France  i» 
therefore  not  compelled  to  part  with  gold  or  silver,  we  under- 
stand that  large  paynieots  are  often  made  in  specie  bv  the 
Bank  of  France.  We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we 
assume  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  silver  market  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  caused  thereby  under  the  system  of  a  donhle 
standard  are  amongst  the  foremost  motives  of  the  French 
authorities  in  causing  the  postponement  of  a  resumption  of 
specie  payment.  But  they  have  not  been  sellers  of  silver,  they 
have  beeD  buyers  to  a  large  extent  during  the  last  five  years. 

We  return  to  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  enu- 
merated by  the  Select  Committee. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  mines  In  Nevada  i» 
narrated  with  much  detail  in  the  Report.  The  richness  of  the 
mines  appears  so  extraordinary,  that  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Committee  cautiously  confined  themselves  to  quotations 
from  official  documents.  Yet  the  wondrous  yield  of  the  new 
'  Bonanzas '  could  not  fail  to  inspire  even  official  writers  with 
poetical  fire,  and  their  reports  contain  passages  which  would  be 
rhapsodies  if  they  were  not  sustained  by  figures  and  facta. 
The  following  is  an  eloquent  burst  from  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Whitehill,  '  the  State  Mineralogist '  of  Nevada,  in  which  he 
lights  up  his  mining  statistics  with  poetry  and  poUtics : — 

'  The  past  two  yean  have  been  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  in 
the  hisbwy  of  this  State,  and  at  no  time  have  the  pixwpecta  for  fiitore 
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flnccoB  been  n  enconrsging.  Dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
products  of  the  mines,  ^e  tbrtunea  of  Nerada  are  at  all  timea  liable  to 
the  flnctnationB  incident  to  mining ;  bodiea  of  ore  are  exhausted,  and 
some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  other  bodies  are  discvvered; 
but  at  present,  such  a  wealth  of  the  pncioug  metals  has  been  dis- 
dosed  in  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  Lode,  that  manjr  jrean  will  have 
pRssed  before  it  can  be  exhausted.  Competent  persons  have  estimated 
the  value  of  the  ore  now  in  sight  in  the  ConsolidAted  Virginia  and 
California  mines  at  more  than  100,000,000  dollars,  and  ;et  these  two 
mines  occnpj  onlj^  about  1,300  of  the  22,000  feet  located  and  worked 
on  the  same  lode.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  product  of  all 
the  min«  in  the  State  for  1875  will  reach  50,000,000  dollars,  and  this  ii 
but  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  mining  interests  of  this 
State.  From  the  present  indications  our  mining  resources  are  [tac- 
tically without  limit,  and,  with  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  brarett 
popnlaUons  to  he  found  in  any  country,  no  uneasiness  need  be  felt  in 
the  decay  of  mining  enterprises  in  Nevada.  No  safer  invesbneot  for 
capital  can  be  made  where  such  speedy  and  remunerative  reaidts  are 
obtained.  The  fruita  of  our  mines  liave  made  thousands  of  men 
wealthy,  and  have  built  a  hundred  palaces  more  gorgeous  than  those  of 
ancient  story,  and  still  our  army  of  courageous  prospectors  are  searching 
on  every  mountain  slope  and  in  every  deep  ravine  for  the  stores  of 
wealth  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  section  of  onr 
fair  land.  Many  old  districts  are  being  reorganised,  and  abandoned 
claims  relocated,  while  those  at  work,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  greatly 
cheered  with  anticipations  of  a  brighter  fiiture. 

'  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  about  75,000.  The  number 
o£  votes  east  at  the  last  general  election  was  18,091 ;  being  4,000  votes 
more  than  was  ever  before  polled  in  the  State.'    (P.  65.) 

Dazzled  hy  the  vision  of  gorgeous  palaces,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Wtutemll,  notwithstandiiig,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
progresB  of  political  power  and  activity  among  the  '  courageous 
'  prospecton.' 

We  are  not  minded  to  astonish  our  readers  with  the  more 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  '  Consolidated 
Virginia '  and  '  the  California '  Companies,  which  '  are  be- 
ginning to  open  up  and  lay  bare  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Grreat  Comstock   Lode.'     Keporters  to 
American  papers  write  under  the  heading  of  the   '  Heart  of 
'  the  Comstock '  of  a  *  perfect  mountain  of  silver  ore,  and  of  the 
uaelessneas  of  attempting  a  fair  description  of  the  rich  charac- 
ter of  the  ore,  the  aides  and  face  of  the  drift  being  one  glitter- 
ing mass  of  sulphurets  mixed  with  the  richest  character  of 
cmorides,*  of  '  every  shaft  run,  in  fact  almost  every  stroke  of 
the  pick  made,  adding  to  the  already  immense  wealth  of  the 
mines.*     The  reality,  however,  is  sensational  enough.     The 
annual  production  of  silver  in  the  world  has  been  doubled  since 
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the  naited  States  commenced  their  gigantic  contiibotioii.  Ib 
the  yeara  previoos  to  any  supplies  &om  the  United  States, 
tib*  total  annual  production  wag  eigbt  millions  steriing.  The 
total  production  for  1876  is  estimated  at  sixteen  millions.  Of 
this  sum  nine  millioas  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  United 
States.  The  progress  is  indeed  astonishing.  Till  about  the 
rear  1860  the  production  of  silver  had  for  a  smea  of  yean 
been  apparently  very  steady.  In  that  year  the  United  States 
are  cremted  with  the  modest  sum  of  30,000/.  Two  yearaafi^- 
mrds  it  nearly  reached  a  million.  In  ten  more  years  it  nearly 
reached  six  millions,  and  now  nine  millions  is  considered  a  mo- 
derate  eetimate  I  The  total  production  of  silver  elsewhere  than 
in  the  United  States  is  not  supposed  to  have  increased.  Indeed 
the  statistics  given  show  a  slight  diminution.  '  To  arrive  at  the 
'  present  tune  to  the  total  production  of  silver,  the  yield  of  all 
*  other  countries  should  he  taken  at  about  seven  miUioos,  and 
'  the  production  of  the  United  States  should  he  added  to  that 
^  amount.'  Such  is  the  final  result.  The  rest  of  tiie  world 
produces  seven  millions,  and  the  United  States  prodnce  nine, 
of  which  almoat  the  whole  is  a  distinct  annual  addition  to  the 
total  supply.  Can  any  surprise  be  felt  at  the  perturbation 
Haas  change  has  called  forth  ? 

The  figures  we  have  quoted  are  exclusive  of  the  large  pro- 
portion (H  gold  which  is  found  in  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  informs  us  that  in  the 
Comstock  Lode  the  value  of  the  gold  cootuned  in  the  buUiim  ii 
stated,  on  all  hands,  to  amount  to  nearly  45  per  cent.  When 
the  incalculable  wealth  of  the  new  mines  is  described,  the 
value  of  the  gold  is  of  course  included.  In  the  earlier  days, 
when  accounts  firsc  reached  Europe  of  the  Nevada  discoveries, 
no  distinction  was  drawn,  and  the  total  value  of  the  boUion 
reported  to  be  found  was  supposed  to  be  silver.  Hence  arose 
ex^gerated  estimates  and  fears  of  a  much  greater  prodncdtm 
than  what  has  aotnally  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  this  rich 
admixture  of  gold  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  possible 
ouptdies  of  silver,  not  in  the  direction  of  counteracting  the 
addition  to  the  ulver  market,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
direction  of  heightening  its  effect.  We  have  heard  the  epinion 
put  forth,  that  as  fresh  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  appeared  to 
now  in  almost  equal  proportion  from  this  new  source,  there 
was  the  less  apprehension  of  a  disturbance  in  the  value  of 
silver.  If  an  increased  production  of  the  two  metals  took 
place  on  the  same  scale,  surely  their  relative  value  might  be 
expected  to  be  fairly  maintained.  This  view  is  clearly  qmte 
faUadous ;  not  only  because  the  addition  to  the  supply  of  gold 
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is  >iiifiiutaly  haa  in  proportion  thaa  the  «dditxai  to  llie  Bapfiy. 
(^  «ilveT,  but  beoktue  silver  and  gold  are  not  required  for  the 
ume  puEpoBOB,  snd,  above  all,  not  over  the  tame  area, 

A  eearcitr  of  gold  may  exist,  oaumne  ihe  e^er  absorption 
of  a  few  adwaoa&l  millions  of  gold,  while  the  identical  amount 
of  silver,  coming  on  a  market  already  overstocked,  mi^t 
oanse  an  actual  panic  and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price.  If  silver 
and  gold  had  continued  to  relieve  each  other  as  partners  in  Hie 
duties  of  a  circulating  medium  over  the  some  area,  the  argu- 
ment would  have  considerabie  force ;  but  if  gold  is  wanted  for 
some  countries  and  silver  for  others ;  if  the  gold  ooontrieB  are 
scantily  supplied,  and  the  ulver  countries  over-stooked ;  no 
parity  in  the  scale  of  increased  production  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  decline  in  the  value  of  one  market,  while  the 
other  may  remain  undisturbed.  The  admixture  of  gold  in  the 
ailver  ore  has  a  very  difierent  effect.  Professor  Fanceti 
called  marked  attentioa  to  it  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
budget.  The  quantity  of  gold  is  so  large  that  its  value  will 
alone  pay  the  expenses  of  t£e  mine,  so  that  the  silver  may  be 
said  to  be  produced  gratis.  In  the  Consolidated  Vii^inian  Mine 
the  total  yield  of  bullion  for  one  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  17,000,000  dollars,  and  dividends  were  paid  out  to  the 
pcoprietors  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  dollars.  An  outlay 
of  5,000,000  had  accordio^y  produced  a  net  increase  of 
12,000,000.  If  of  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  only  one- 
third  was  gold — and  the  proportion  is  in  fact  nearer  one-half — 
the  gold  alone  would  have  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  mine, 
and  the  iriiole  silver  produced  would  have  represented  net 
profits.  What  docs  this  mean?  It  means  that  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  exists,  so  long  ss  expenses  do  not  increase  and 
gold  is  found  m  the  same  proportion,  no  fall  in  the  silver  market 
will  arrest  production  in  these  mines.  The  proprietors  would 
gain  less,  but  still  they  would  gun.  They  escape  from  the 
risks  of  working  at  a  loss  if  silver  declines.  They  may  con- 
template with  comparative  equanimity,  though  not  with  indif- 
ference, fluctuations  in  price  which  to  mine-owners  in  Chili  or 
Mexico  would  bring  nun  and  despair.  How  long  the  Nevada 
mines  may  fulfil  Uie  hopes  of  their  owners  by  coDtiDuiDg  to 
yield  on  tiieir  present  or  even  on  an  increasing  scale,  we  pro- 
teas  oumelves,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence, 
quite  unable  to  judge ;  but  it  seems  proved  that,  irrespective  of 
quantity,  the  peculiar  qnahty  of  theur  ore  is  such  as  to  render 
^eir  working  more  independent  of  the  price  their  silrer  will 
fetch  than  is  commonly  the  case  with  mining  industry. 
.    On  the  other  hand,  the  question  may  well  be  put^  will 
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the  proprietors  of  otlier  silver  mines  be  able  to  compete  widi 
the  explorers  of  Nevada?  What  perceotoge  of  profits  has 
been  made  on  dtyer  mines  in  Mexico  and  South  Ammca, 
while  silver  was  worth  5*.  an  ounce?  If  that  percentage  of 
profits  was  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  on  an  average,  the 
profits  are  now  swept  away.  The  present  price  of  silver  must 
of  necessity,  one  would  think,  compel  the  closing  of  some  mines. 
The  poorer  class  can  clearly  not  contend  against  such  s 
decline.  If  *  a  perfect  mountain  of  silver'  enriches  the 
courageous  prospectors  of  Nevada,  the  production  will  he 
curtailed  elsewhere,  where  the  proportion  of  gold  is  inaignifi- 
cant,  and  every  ton  of  silver  ore  must  yield  its  own  proportios 
of  profits. 

The  GDvernment,  if  it  desires  to  form  an  oinnion,  and  to 
assist  the  public  in  forming  theirs,  on  the  probable  future  pro- 
duction of  silver,  should  instruct  its  representatives  iu  die 
United  States  to  furnish  continuous  information  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  discovery,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
expectations  raised ;  but  they  should  at  the  same  time  not 
Delect  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  they  have  the  means,  the  effects 
of  the  fall  in  price  on  the  production  elsewhere,  and  to  collect 
evidence  as  to  tiie  percentage  of  profits  and  the  prices  of 
silver  which  would  enable  stiver  mioes  still  to  be  worked  in 
those  countries  to  which  twenty  years  ago  the  world  looked 
exclusively  for  its  supplies. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  stated 
by  the  Committee  to  be  '  the  fall  in  the  surplus  suppUes  which 
'  have  been  thrown,  or  may  still  be  expected  to  be  thrown,  on 
'  the  silver  market  by  the  measures  taken  in  (rennany  with  le- 
'  ference  to  the  silver  coinage.'  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  Committee  through  their  description  of  the  vanous  stages 
of  this  gigantic  operation.  The  series  of  laws  passed,  and  the 
several  steps  taken,  are  set  out  in  the  Beport  in  constderahle 
detail ;  and  as,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  no  other  connected 
narrative  of  the  process  pursued  in  Germany  has  been  ptth- 
lished  in  the  country,  the  Committee  will  probably  be  par- 
doned for  having  placed  before  the  public  not  only  estimates  of 
the  probable  amount  of  surplus  silver,  but  a  mstory  of  the 
modus  operandi ;  the  more  80,  indeed,  as  in  view  of  the  favour 
with  which  the  plan  of  changing  the  Indian  currency  from 
silver  to  gold  is  regarded  in  many  quarters,  the  experience 
gained  in  a  late  actual  conversion  is  of  the  very  highest  ini' 
portanoe.  The  Committee  state  that  they  have  received  from 
the  German  Government  a  complete  set  of  all  the  official 
printed  documents  bearing  on  the  late  monetary  chaises. 
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These  documents  ought  to  be  moat  oarefuliy  ranaacked  by 
those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  consider  the  question  mux 
reference  to  India  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  and  responsible 
manner.  The  previous  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  the 
metal  to  he  substituted ;  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  exchange  ia  to  be  effected ;  the  consideration  of 
existing  contracts  and  vested  interests ;  the  predilections  of 
the  public  for  various  coins ;  the  length  of  the  variouH  periods 
of  transition ;  the  temporary  concurrent  circulation  of  old 
silver  and  new  gold ;  the  relations  of  the  new  coins  to  the 
foreign  exchanges ;  the  probable  requirements  in  Bubsidiary  or 
token  coinage ;  the  estmiates  of  the  quantity  of  coin  to  be 
withdrawn ;  the  ultimate  falsification  of  expectations ;  and  the 
miscalculation  as  to  amounts;  in  fact,  every  possible  iniadent 
or  consideration  which  can  arise  in  connexion  with  a  cbuige  of 
currency,  wiU  be  found  to  be  treated  in  these  documents  witli 
all  the  elaborate  and  scientific  treatment  which  Germans  bring 
to  such  work.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  linger  on  these  topics, 
interesting  as  they  are ;  nor  can  we  stop  to  probe  the  suggestive 
question  as  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  ambitious 
operation  which,  flushed  with  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000/., 
the  G-erman  Empire  undertook  as  an  appropriate  financial 
commemoration  of  their  stupendous  victory.  The  unification 
of  the  currency  was  doubtless  a  necessary  and  admirable  sequel 
to  the  unification  of  Grormany  into  one  Empire,  and  it  was  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  union  achieved  that  new  coins  with  the 
common  effigy  of  the  Imperial  power  should  replace  the  multi- 
tudinous coins  which,  stamped  with  the  motley  devices  of  many 
separate  kingdoms  and  principalities,  bore  significant  witness 
to  the  divisions  and  subdivinons  of  Gennan  nationality. 

As  to  tiie  wisdom  of  the  change  &om  silver  to  gold,  the 
views  taken  in  Germany,  even  amongst  the  highest  authori- 
ties, are  far  from  unanimous.  English  opinion  would  indeed  be 
nngrateful,  if  it  did  not  give  an  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
change.  For  English  example,  and  the  writings  of  English 
economists,  inspired  the  idea,  though  it  might  be  cynically 
added  that  occasional  English  raids  on  the  German  silver  mar- 
ket, which  perturbed  the  circulation  at  inconvenient  moments, 
no  doubt  gave  a  decided  stimulus  to  the  plan.  But  the 
universal  loyalty  to  a  gold  standard  in  this  country,  based  as 
it  is  on  the  suitability  of  gold  both  to  our  vast  international 
transactions  and  to  our  domestic  habits  and  circumstances,  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  that  gold  must  in  all  countries,  even 
though  they  be  quite  differently  situated  from  our  own,  be 
necessarily  more  convenient  and  desirable  than  alver  for  cot' 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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resui^.  On  Hob  point  we  pconoanoe  no  opinion ;  we  only 
place  a  protest  on  recbrd  aganst  any  ailment  in  faToor  of  a 
ailver  cnmncy,  in  other  oountriea  mas  our  own,  beh^  treated 
with  contemptaons  indignataon. 

'  We  gather  on  the  whole,  from  the  Report  of  the  Conunittee, 
and  ihe  evidence  appended  to  it,  that  the  BOrpluB  stiver  to  be 
expected  from  Gennany  is  &r  leas  than  was  on^allj  antio- 
pated.  The  first  figures  were  appalling.  The  first  »ct  te  be 
ascertained  was  clearly  the  total  amount  of  silver  coins  known 
to  have  been  struck  and  issued  in  Germany,  looking  back  over 
s  long  series  of  yean.  This  element  would  form  uie  basis  ct 
every  calculation,  and  it  was  possible  to  ascertaiu  it  with  entire 
aocturaey.  ^nce  1760  the  value  of  mlver  coins  mann&otured 
and  issued  in  Germany  was  89,000,000/.  Another  figure,  if 
placed  beside  this  amount,  appears  to  lend  it  increased  si^ 
nificanoe.  New  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  70,000,OOOJ1.  hM 
been  struck  under  the  recent  laws  up  to  June  19,  1876.  Are 
we,  then,  to  understand  that  at  least  70,000,000/.  of  ulver  ooins 
had  to  be  replaced  by  gold?  The  facts  are  not  bo  serious 
as  this.  Simultaneously  with  the  change  from  silver  to  gtdd, 
large  operationa  hare  been  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  mr- 
culxtion  of  banknotes  of  small  denominaiionB.  Small  notes 
to  the  extent  of  23,000,000/.  bad  been  withdrawn  and  practi- 
cally rei^aocd  by  sold.  In  £ust,  we  may  put  the  sum  of  gold 
coins  manufactored  out  ef  sight  and  look  only  at  the  figures 
given  for  silver.  The  questKRi'  then  arises,  if  silver  ctHus  t* 
tiie  amount  of  89,000,000/.  have  been  issued  since  1760,  what 
amount  was  probably  in  ctrCnlation  when  the  recent  eoinage 
change  commenced  P  Here  was  a  splendid  statistical  problem, 
and  full  justice  has  been  done  to  it  fay-  the  German  public 
Statistioiane  and  bankers,  ministers  and  deputies,  threw  them- 
selves into  a  spirited  controrersy  with  the  greatest  ardour,  asd 
have  conttnned  it  up  to  this  moment  wit£  unabated  vigour. 
The  Committee,  analysing  the  eaktulatiatia  which  had  Mea 
made,  state  that  they  w«^  Msed : — 

'  Partly  on  theoretical  iiifeTfloees  as  to  the  extent  to  whidi  the  eanaea 
which  diminirii  any  cumnoy,  aach  as  atpcrt  in  the  ordinary  oonna  «f 
tndfl,  export'  by  means  of  emigratioB,' export  in,  ooani^Miice  of  war 
indemnities,  maltiDg  down  for  nunu&ataring.parpoMS,  the  OTdinary 
wear  and  tear  of  coins,  the  actual  loss  of  coins — ^may  have  u  a  matter- 
of-fact  dinuuished  the  total  of  ailver  in  ciroulatioo. 

'  Partly  on  the  focts  revealed  in  the  series  of  coins  already  with- 
drawn. 

'  Partly  on  evidence  affbnled  oS  to  the  actual  amount  noW  cireu- 
latjng  by  Returns  Btaling  the  stocks  held  by  &e  banka,  a    ' 
pubUo  and  local  ttasaorias,  and  >o  fbrdi.' 
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-  It  w91  he  H^n  how  TMt  wad  the  field  for  flpecalatdre  Bta- 
tlstics  of%red  by  Buch  a  range  of  contributing  catisee  and 
cirenmstaHtial  evidence.  The  Staftstioium  mazimiBed,  the 
MiiUBten  mimmiBed,  the  Deputies  criticiBed  the  Diiniirterial 
eetimatee ;  the  bankers  disbelieved  every  estimate  alike. 
Under  the  circuntBtances  ire  cannot  be  surprised  that  &e 
Committee  have  not  made  themBolves  responsible  for  any 
particnlar  figure. 

From  the  total  amount  in  circulation  when  the  laws  were 
passed,  tb^  had  to  deduct  two  amounts  before  they  arrived 
at  tlie  stock  of  ailvca:  remaining  to  be  sold — the  aggregate  of 
the  sales  already  made,  and  t^e  quantity  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  new  oubsidiary  coinage.  The  total  value  repre- 
eented  by  tJ^e  sales  already  made  was  furnished  to  them  offici- 
ally. The  figure  stood  at  about  6,000,000/.  en  April  26,  1676. 
Compared  with  tlie  extent  of  circulation  dealt  with,  and  the 
great  effect  produced  on  4e  market,  this  amount  must  strike 
all  persons  aa  exceedingly  siuall ;  yet  it  is  the  whole  amount  of 
surplus  stock  diBposed  or  up  to  that  date.  Some  farther  sales 
have,  douhtleSB,  been  made  since  ;  but,  as  filr  as  we  have  heard, 
they  hare  to  be  meaeured  not  by  millions  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Theqtiantity  of  silver  required  for  new  subsidiary 
coinage  couldnot  be  knfiwn  with  equal  accuracy.  We  find  a 
provinoDal  amount  fixed  by  law,  but  still  it  is  Only  an  estimate. 
The  calculation- has  been  that  silver  token  Coins  should  be  struck 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  shillings  per  head  of  the  population  of 
the  Empire.  The  population  being  upwards  of  40,000,000,  a 
Bumof  upwardB  of  S0,000,000/.  will  be  absorbed  for  this  pur- 
pose: The  Committee  express  their  opinion,  based  both  on 
evidence  and  on  argument^  that  the  estimate  taken  is  rather 
too  low  than  too  high ;-  R^l  it  is  tiie  amount  assumed  in  the 
various  caloulations  which  have  been  pnt  ibrWard ;  and  on  this 
basis,  and  taking  into'  acoount  only  the  amounts  already 
Bi^,  what  surplus  stodi  are  we  to  expect?  '  Nearly  90;000,000f. 
had  been  coined.  Not  more  thati  30,000,000^.  are  accounted  for 
by  the  estimated  needs  of  the  aubridiary  currency  and  the  quan- 
tity already  disposed  of.     How  much,  then,  remains  to  be  sold? 

That  very  -large  snnis  have  disappeared  timing  to  the  vftrifms 
causes  whidi  operate  to  dtmlniBh  any  metallic  currency,  is  ulii- 
veraally  admitted ;  but,  us  might  be  expected,  the  divergence 
in  the  estimates  of  what  runains  to  be  sold  is  immense.  They 
appear  to  range  from  8,000^000/.  to  30,000,000/.,  the  latter 
sum  being  about  equal  to  the  total  production  of  the  world  for 
two  whole  years.  Still  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  maximum  amount  based  on  actlial  calculation  and  the 
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vague  views  in  wHch  the  total  amount  of  tlie  ailvw  cdns 
issued  in  Germany  figured  as  the  most  prominent  elemeDt 
Till  a  comparatively  late  date,  estimates  varying  between 
50,0OU,00O/.  and  60,000,000/.  of  surplus  silver  were  very  cur- 
rently entertained.  Now  that  exhaustive  controvernes  and 
some  experience  in  the  retirement  of  the  amaller  series  of  coin, 
and  an  examination  of  the  stocks  of  silver  held  in  the  tilla  and 
vaults  of  banks,  or  in  Government  receiving  ofiicea,  and  local 
treasuries,  have  supplied  better  means  for  forming  an  opinion, 
it  is  posnible  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  evidence  adduced  will  probably  cause  most  readers  to 
believe  that  8,000,000/.,  the  minimum  estimate,  is  too  low, 
but  that  it  is  certainly  not  probable  that  a  surplus  of  as  much 
as  30,000,000/.  will  be  reacned.  The  German  ministers  base 
their  argument  mainly  on  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  so  large  a  surplus,  if  such  a  suiplua  is  nlti- 
mately  to  appear.  It  is  not  to  he  traced  in  those  places 
through  which  a  circulating  medium  generally  circulatoi.  If 
it  exists  it  must  be  hidden  away.  Or,  if  neither  hidden  away 
nor  circulating  through  pay-offioes,  banks,  and  treasoriee, 
through  those  channels  and  receptacles  which  belong  to  the 
larger  transactions  in  which  coin  la  used,  it  must  he  perform- 
ing the  identical  duties  for  which  the  employment  of  nlver, 
though  in  the  humbler  guise  of  subsidiary  coinage,  is  still 
reserved.  It  must  be  eng^ed  in  making  the  little  domestic 
payments,  which,  in  a  country  where  not  one  lady  in  a  thoa- 
sand  has  a  cheque-hook,  where  cooks  pay  ready-money  in  the 
market  for  the  wants  of  each  day,  and  the  weekly  or  monthly 
bills  of  English  households  are  almost  unknown,  reach  in  the 
aggregate  a  gigantic  amount.  And,  if  wanted  in  such  lai^e 
quantities  for  that  purpose  now,  even  after  10,000,000/.  of 
subsidiary  coinage  has  been  issued,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
of  a  total  subsimary  coinage  of  20,000,000/.  will  not  snflSoe. 
If  large  quantitJes  of  silver  coin  are  thus  actively  engaged 
they  will  continue  to  be  wanted.  The  silver  may  exist,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  recoined,  not  to  be  sold. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  notion  that  the  surplus  silver  in  Germany,  though  still 
very  considerable,  will  not  reach  such  alarming  proportions 
as  mose  to  which  the  quantity  of  silver  which  certainly  once 
drculated  in  Germany,  seemed  originally  to  point.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  vast  quantity  of  smaU  banknotes  has  materially 
contributed  to  this  result  On  the  whole,  even  if  we  do  not 
share  the  view  of  Herr  Camphausen,  the  Prussian  Minister  <^ 
Finance,  who  assured  the  Geiman  Parliament  that  the  tran»- 
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action  had  been  a  matter  of  child's  pla7>  H  certainly  appears 
that  the  proportions  of  the  immense  operation  have  dwindled 
in  the  course  of  its  execution.  Yet  the  Germans  have  been 
deeply  disappointed.  They  are  burdened  with  lees  silver  to 
ezcnuige  for  gold  than  they  had  feared ;  bat  in  their  forecast 
of  the  possible  troubles  before  them,  they  seem  never  to  have 
dreamt  of  ^e  violent  fall  which  has  occarred,  or  of  a  bottomless 
market. 

Of  the  secrets  of  Nevada  they  could,  of  course,  have  no 
inkling.  They  could  not  foresee  the  rivalry  of  the  Com- 
stock  Lode.  But  they  have  been  deceived  in  another  respect. 
They  courted  purchasers  and  the  purchasers  have  kept  aloo£. 
They  are  said  to  have  fondly  thought  that  the  tempting  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  silver  would  be  obligingly  utilised  by  the 
neighbouring  Powers,  possibly  even  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  profit  by  the  occasion  to  build  up  once  more  a  metallie- 
corrency.  At  the  worst  thev  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
that  France  and  Belgium  with  their  double  standard  would  he- 
convenient  receptacles  into  which  silver  might  be  poured  as 
legal  tender,  spreading  the  effect  of  any  fall  in  price  over  an 
area  as  vast  as  the  aggregate  currencies  of  the  Latin  Union. 
Alas !  most  European  Powers  were  painfully  inconsiderate. 
Events  took  quite  a  different  turn.  Rnsraa  and  Austria  with 
their  paper  currencies  let  the  *  silver  opportunity '  slip. 
Several  countrie»  followed  suit  with  Germany,  and  instead  of 
buying  silver  sold  it  themselves.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
demonetised  silver  and  introduced  gold.  Holland  made  gold 
a  l^^l  tender,  and  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Union  suddenly 
barreid  the  doors  of  their  mints,  refusing  public  admittance  to 
the  metal  they  had  been  expected  to  absorb  and  only  passing 
in  a  limited  quantity  by  ticket.  Germany  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed, and  silver  fell  twenty  per  cent. 

Bnt  there  was  to  be  another  unfortunate  coincidence.  A 
third  cause,  entirely  disconnected  with  the  coinage  operation  in 
Germany  or  the  discovery  of  the  Nevada  Mines,  strangely 
enough  also  came  into  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  heighten- 
ing the  effect  which  mis  already  created  so  much  sensation, 
gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  ^e  market.  India  has  for  a  lon^ 
series  of  years  absorbed  an  annual  amount  of  silver  which  was 
counted  by  millions.  In  most  countries  there  is  an  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  precious  metals.  According  to  the  varying  balance 
of  trade,  and  indeed  according  to  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  panic.  Government  loans 
or  private  speculation,  the  waves  of  bullion  advance  and  re- 
treat, requiring  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  most  scientific 
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wfttchfulnesB  if  we  wiah  to  study'  their  periods  or  to  meunie 
their  length  and  height.  But  the  net  of  the  etream  of  uIts 
to  the  East  seemed  as  steady  and  certain  as  the  Gulf  Streim. 
No  limit  as  to  quantity  seemed  to  exist.  Sixty-three  nuUions 
sterhng  were  poured  in  during  the  five  years  between  1861 
and  1866,  the  period  of  the  cotton  famine,  but  atiU  the  Btrean 
flowed  on.  During  the  next  four  years  nearly  thirty  millkim 
more  were  added  to  the  stock.  Upwards  of  ninety  millions  of 
silver  were  retained  in  India  in  the  course  of  nine  years  I  In 
1870-7 1  came  the  first  check.  Little  more  than  three  millioDs 
were  absorbed,  but  the  check  seemed  simply  to  be  temporary, 
for  in  1871-72  the  quantity  rose  once  more  to  six  millions 
and  a  half.  But  in  the  next  year,  when  Nevada  and  Grenniny 
were  preparing  to  flood  the  wdrld  with  rival  supplies  in  un- 
dreamed-of proportions,  the  demand  for  India  suddenly  feli, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  imports  of  silver  over  the  expwtt 
dwindled  for  that  year  to  700,000/.  I  Larger  BUms  were  de- 
spatched in  the  two  followbg  yeu^,  but  still  infinitely  less  thin 
in  any  year  since  1853,  and  in  1675-76  the  quantity  dropped 
to  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  I  No  wonder  that 
silver  fell,  no  wonder  th&t  ^e  fall  seemed  bottomle8&  Freii 
^sources  of  supply  of  mysterious  and  incalculable  magnitade 
jind  an  unprecedented  decline  in  the  requiremeats  for  the 
East  I 

The  Committee  present  voluminous  tables  showing  the  move- 
ciente  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  general  merchandise  as 
well  as  of  treasure  into  India,  They  prove  the  remarkable  iact, 
that  as  far  as  general  trade  is  concerned,  no  sufficient  changes 
tiBve  occurred  to  explain  the  diminished  demand  for  silver.  It 
is  true  that  the  amount  required  to  be  remitted  to  India  to 
:settle  balances  was  lower  than  in  former  years,  bat  only  low«r 
to  a  very  small  extent.  The  cause  of  the  diminished  import  of 
silver  into  India  bad  accordingly  to  be  sought  elsevrfien.  It 
was  clearly  found  in  another  met :  '  in  a  change  of  the  jmode  <d 
'  remittance,'  Theincreased  saleof  Govemmeut bills  on  India 
has  supplied  means  for  making  payments  in  India  whioh  have 
displaced  an  equal  amount  of  buUion  remittances.  The  a^re- 
gate  amount  sent  to  India  in  bills  and  treasure  together  durii^ 
flie  last  four  yeara  was  67,000,000/,  Duringthe  previous  four 
years  it  had  been  69,000,000/.,  Bcarcely  an  appreciable  difference 
when  distributed  over  four  years.  But  the  change  in  tbe 
mode  of  remittance  was  most  significant.  In  the  fimner  peHod, 
forty  miUioHs  were  despatched  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  little 
less  than  thirty  millions  in  Oovemment  biila.  In  the  Ust 
four  years  the  despatch  of  bullion  did  not   reach   aeve»tea 
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nnUuMw,  vinle  npwai^  ofjtfty  miUkni  were  sent  in  Goveni'- 
ment  Bilk.  It  wUl  be  seen  now  completely  the  proportions 
were  reversed,  and  how  fblly  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
silver  is  explained.  The  diminution  in  specie  remittances 
was  divided  between  gold  and  silver,  but  was  greatest  bj 
far  in  the  case  of  the  latter  metal.  The  Committee,  speaking 
of  the  diminished  imports  of  silver  to  the  £aet,  accordingly 
state : — 

'  Whatever  these  effects  may  be,  they  are  aimply  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  laige  amount  of  bills  on  India,  which  the  Indian  Grovemraent 
Imve  now  annuatly  to  aell.  It  may  be  said  that  their  requirements  are 
in  round  numbers  about  1,S50,000/.  per  month,  or  15,000,0001.  per 
annum.  This  is  the  sum  which  has  to  be  paid  annually  hy  India  to 
England,  and  this  sum,  pro  tavio,  disphtces  the  despatch  of  bullion.  It 
appears  th^  previous  to  1863-63,  the  bills  drawn  in  England  sever 
reached  the  sum  o£  4,000,0001.  The  excess  of  the  preseiit  requiie- 
mente  is,  therefore,  11,000,000/.' 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  significance  of  these  figures. 
They  speak  very  plainly  for  tbemeelvea.  If  the  treasures  of 
^Nevada  had  remained  buried  in  the  earth,  and  Germany  had 
never  troubled  the  waters  by  the  great  chanee  she  has  made, 
the  portentous  increase  in  the  bills  drawn  by  Gi^land  on  India 
for  Government  account  could  not  have  failed  to  have  exercised 
a  marked  effect.  It  is  for  the  public  good  that  serious  atten- 
tion has  been  excited  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  fact.  It 
has  important  bearings,  far  beyond  its  immediate  efiects  on  the 

?rice  of  silver.  It  is  a  very  grave  financial  and  political  fact. 
Tnfortnnately,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  abnormal  causes 
are  contributing  to  increase  tne  amount.  Fifteen  millions 
sterling  per  annum  seem  to  represent,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Committee,  '  the  present  normal  expenditure  of  the  Home 
'  Government,'  and  '  unless  by  some  marked  change  of  policy, 
'  no  diminution  of  that  amount  can  be  looked  for.'  We  shoiud 
not  omit  to  state  that  the  Committee  point  out  that  the  AiU 
effect  of  these  increased  requirements  has  only  recently  been 
felt.  For  a  time  the  growing  bulk  of  this  tribute  was  hidden 
and  its  effect  on  the  silver  market  retarded  by  the  temporary 
resources  which  the  particular  financial  mode  in  which  tne  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction  of  railways  in  India  was  met, 
afforded  to  the  Government. 

'  So  long  as  tailwajB  were  in  course  of  construction  in  India  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  money  was  being  raised  in  this  country  for  their 
coustmctioD,  funds  which  were  to  be  spent  in  India  on  wages  or  otha 
expenses  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  here,  and  were  paid 
oat  by  the  Government  is  India.  .  .  .  The  Government  were  thus 
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JomiBltAd  vidi  fonda  to  tliat  extent  withoot  tiie  necenity  of  dnwing 
billa  ;  or,  to  put  die  matter  in  a  diflerent  iona,  m  much  more  mon^ 
had  to  be  remitted  to  India  in  one  form  or  another;  the  proceeds  of  the 
railway  loans  (so  far  as  they  were  not  spent  on  materiala  puccbaaed  in 
Engbnd),  paased  over  to  India.  The  Government  did  not  them- 
selves remit  silver,  having  silver  at  their  disposal  in  India,  but  thej 
had  so  macb  less  silver  to  pass  over  to  merchants  in  India,  and  ac- 
oordingly  the  merchants  had  to  buy  and  remit  so  much  more  alver 
tliemselvei.' 

This  resource  ib  now,  not  only  exhausted,  hut  it  has  left 
behind  it  effects  operating  in  the  rererse  direction.  Whereas 
the  Government  used  to  receive  money  in  England  by  encash- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  railway  loans,  it  has  now  to  pay  in 
England  tlie  interest  od  these  loans.  Its  receipts  have  di- 
minished, its  disbarsements  increased.  The  advantage  was 
temporary,  the  burden  is  permanent,  and  points  a  moral, 
which,  looking  to  some  of  the  wild  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  financial  despair,  is  not  entirely 
superfluous :  that  no  policy  could  be  more  fatal  than  any  at 
tempts  to  meet  the  present  emergency  by  the  n^otiation  of 
loans,  the  proceeds  of  which  might  temporarily  remove  the 
necessity  for  Council  drafts,  and  create  an  ardfitual  demand  for 
silver  to  be  sent  to  India. 

We  will  not,  at  this  point,  dilate  on  the  interesting  qnestioD 
which  we  have  already  touched  on,  as  to  the  power  of  India  to 
absorb  more  silver  in  the  future.  We  have  expressed  our 
belief  that  larger  quantities  will  undoubtedly  be  sent,  so  long 
as  the  mints  of  India  are  not  closed.  Fi^«en  millions  per 
annum  to  be  remitted  to  the  Home  Government,  form  a  most 
formidable  first  mortgage  on  the  balance  of  trade,  and  it  is  roost 
intelligible  that  the  commercial  public  interested  in  India  or  in 
the  silver  market,  follows  with  intense  and  suspicious  watchful- 
ness the  operations  of  the  Indian  Council,  as  they  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  task  of  selling  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  mUlion 
and  a  quarter  every  month.  But  as  surely  as  water  finds  its 
level,  so  surely  wiU  silver  find  its  way  to  regions  where  it  is 
legal  tender.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say,  irrespective  of  this 
economical  law,  that  even  the  heavy  charge  which  we  have 
described  exhausts  the  capacity  of  our  Indian  Empire,  The 
demand  for  silver  in  India  appears  to  be  absolutely  inex- 
haustible, and  possibly  her  population  will  rather  for^o  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  portion  of  European  goods,  and  devote  a 
portion  of  ihe  proceeds  of  their  exports  after  the  fifteen  millions 
are  paid,  to  the  importation  of  silver,  than  leave  unsatisfied 
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that  craviog  for  the  posseaaion  of  the  precious  metal  which  is 
ao  chsraoteristic  of  an  Oriental  race. 

The  Committee  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  dimimahed 
demand  of  silver  for  India,  to  the  action  taken  by  the '  Latin 
'  Monetary  Union.'  Here,  however,  we  practically  approach 
«  different  branch  of  the  subject.  The  members  of  the  Union 
took  measares,  as  we  have  explained  before,  for  limiting  the 
conveision  of  silver  bullion  into  coin.  These  meaanreB  are, 
no  doubt,  correctly  described  as  bavins  contributed  to  the  fall 
in  the  price.  They  closed  lai^e  outlets.  They  cut  short  a 
natural  demand.  But  unlike  the  causes  which  we  have  ana- 
lysed hitherto,  they  were  themaelTea  the  consequences  of  the 
alarm  whidi  those  other  causes  called  forth.  They  were  not 
steps  taken  voluntarily,  like  the  change  of  currency  in  Ger^ 
many,  nor  were  th^  forced  on  by  exigencies  extraneous  to  the 
silver  question,  like  the  necessity  for  drawing  bills  on  India. 
They  were  the  direct  but  unwelcome  consequences  of  the 
action  taken  by  Germany,  and  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
silver  market.  We  have  already  stated  with  some  emphasis 
t^at  silver  must  flow  to  those  countries  where  it  is  a  leeal  ten- 
der. Silver  was  legal  tender  in  the  Latin  Monetary  Union.  ' 
Silver  therefore  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  if  not 
in  demand  elsewhere,  flood  those  countries.  The  members  of 
the  Union  became  alarmed.  They  were  peculiarly  situated. 
Silver  was  &11ing  in  value  as  compared  with  gold,  and  debtors 
under  the  reisn  of  the  double  standard  could  choose  whichever 
metal  they  l^ed  in  which  to  discharge  their  debts.  Silver 
would  therefore  be  introduced  in  unlimited  qualities,  and  expel 
gold  to  those  countries  where  its  falling  rival  could  no  longer 
command  its  average  price.  How  could  the  risk  be  pre- 
vented ?  The  danger  has  been  met  by  a  common  agreement 
among  the  memben  of  the  Union  to  suspend  the  pnvil^e  of 
presenting  silver  bullion  to  the  mints  for  exchange  into  coin, 
^ver  coins  within  those  countries  retain  their  character  of 
legal  tender.  To  use  a  phrase  employed  by  the  Select  Com- 
nuttee,  the  metal  has  been  demooetised,  but  not  the  coin. 
A  five-franc  piece  bas  the  same  position  as  before.  We  have 
not  learnt  that  it  has  lost  any  of  its  purchasing  power,  nor 
that  it  is  in  any  way  discredited.  On  the  contrary,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  contuns  evidence  that  no  discredit  attaches 
thus  far  to  silver  coins.  But  only  limited  sums  can  be  turned 
into  new  coin. 

We  have  hoard  the  proposal  made  to  apply  this  remedy  to 
India.     It  has  answered  its  purpose,  it  is  uleged,  in  Eorope ; 
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why  not  imitate  the  ex&mple  ?  We  can  at  once  adduce  ood- 
clusive  proof  of  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  two  dscs. 
Id  the  Latin  Union  eudi  decrees  Im  gold,  the  second  Iwal 
tender,  untoached.  No  limitation  was  plaoiid  on  gold.  The 
circulation  could  he  increased  ad  ij\finHum,  or  rather  according 
to  the  self-acting  proceaa  which  the  identity  between  bullion 
in  bars  and  buUion  in  coins  creates,  so  long  as  the  mints  are 
open  without  restriction.  But  in  India  silver  is  the  sole  legal 
tender.  If,  therefore,  the  self-acliDg  process  is  destroyed  and 
the  mints  are  closed,  a  limit  is  at  once  paced  on  the  circulatioii. 
Coins  become  a  monopoly,  and  while  the  law  declares  that, 
rupees  are  the  sole  form  of  legal  tender,  debtors  or  payers,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  would  be  deprived  of  the  powers  of  im- 
porting the  means  of  payment  from  abroad,  if  the  supply  at 
home  ran  short.  We  often  hear  the  fallacious  statement,  that, 
owing  to  the  Bank  Act  in  England,  the  circulation  is  hmited. 
It  is  no  such  thing ;  the  power  to  extend  the  circulation  in 
England  is  coextensive  with  the  power  of  commanding  supphes 
of  gold  from  any  quarter.  So  long  as  a  man  can  procure  gold 
bullion,  he  has  himself  the  power  to  create  circulation.  Simi- 
larly, the  power  to  extend  the  circulation  in  India  is  co- 
extensive with  the  power  of  commanding  supplies  of  silver. 
So  long  as  anybody  can  procure  silver  and  claim  to  have  it 
changed  into  rupees,  so  long  he  can  add  to  the  circulation.  In 
the  Latin  Union,  the  circulation  could  he  increased  at  will  by 
the  holders  both  of  silver  and  gold.  Through  the  exolnsifxi  i£ 
silver,  the  power  to  create  circulation  is  reduced  by  one  half, 
but  still  no  limit  is  created.  Grold  remains  an  unlimited  re- 
soui-ce.  But  if  silver  bullion  in  India  ceased  to  be  practically 
GO.  the  same  footing  as  silver  coin,  that  is  to  say  if  excluded 
£rom  the  mints,  the  invaluable  self-acting  and  expansive  pro* 
cess,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  a  currency  based  on  bnllicn, 
would  be  lost.  The  measure  is  impracticable  and  most  inequit- 
able, Ktiless  gold  be  made  a  legal  tender  at  the  tame  time.  The 
latter  course  was  taken  by  Holland  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
when  the  Dutch  Government  followed  the  example  of  the 
Latin  Union  and  arrested  the  manufacture  of  silver  coins. 
The  mode  in  which  the  double  operation  has  been  oonducted 
is  not  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee.  Hol- 
land, with  its  Eastern  possessiooB,  in  which  silver  is  a  legal 
tender,  offers  a  particularly  interesting  study,  but  very  unfor- 
tunately the  information  supplied  by  the  English  Minister  of 
the  Hague  in  reply  to  the  questions  sent  through  the  Foreign 
Office  appears  more  meagre  and  incomplete  than  that  received 
from  any  country  with  reference  to  wmch  information  was  re- 
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quested.  Fall  detuis  ihoold  be  procured  b;  ^e  GoTSrnment 
wben  fiirllier  materials  in  respect  to  the  ulrer  question  are 
presented  to  Parliament, 

We  bave  brieBj  described  tbe  several  causes  which,  during 
the  last  four  years,  have  shaken  confidence  in  the  stability  m 
the  value  of  silver  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  summary  rejec- 
tion as  a  standard  of  exchange  has  been  very  generally  dls- 
cnssed ;  and  we  must  fully  admit  that  the  aituation  has  amply 
justified  any  degree  of  apprehension.  We  are  loth  to  stig- 
matise that  apprehension  as  panic  We  sboold  call  it  nataral 
and  Intimate  alarm.  Time  may  modify  the  effects  produced. 
Compensating  influences  will  probably  set  in.  The  law  of 
oompensataon  in  the  movements  of  trade  works  with  extra- 
ordinary certainty;  but  the  almost  eimultaneouB  appearance 
of  three  entirely  distinct  influences,  each  of  most  uncertain 
magnitnde,  except  that  each  was  undoubtedly  great  and  all 
likely  to  depress  the  silver  market  for  a  period  which  defied 
■  oaloularion,  naturally  created  an  impression  that  the  fall  might 
be  bottomless. 

How  remarkably  the  facts  come  out  if  chronologically 
arranged  I 

1871.  Germany  resolves  on  the  demonetisation  of  silver. 
The  gross  amount  of  silver  which  had  been  coined 
and  issued  in  Germany  was  said  to  amount  to  nearly 
90,000,000?. 

1872.  The  yield  of  the  United  States  silver  mines  ap- 
proaches 6,000,0007.  la  1870  it  scarcely  exceeded 
half  that  amount. 

1872-3.  The  imports  of  silver  to  India  fall  from  6,500,OOO;. 
to  750,000/.     The  Indian  Government  sells  bills  for 
14,000,0002^,  precisely  double  what  they  had  sold 
three  years  before. 
1874.  Astonishing  accounts  reach  Europe  of  fresh  discoveries 
in  the  Comstock  Lode.     The  members  of  the  Latin 
Union  close  their  mints  against  silver. 
1876.  The  yield  of  the  United  States  silver  mines  is  esti- 
mated at  from  9,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/. 
But  if  these  strides  are  gigantic  when  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, they  appear  no  less  so  when   stated  in  proportions. 
The  t»t>duction  in  1876  is  expected  to  be  double  the  amount 
produced  in  years  previous  to  1862.     The  German  operations 
may  result  in  throwing  a  supply  on  the  market  equal  to  the 
production  oifoiir  jsxn  on  ^e  old  scale.    The  addition  to  the 
drafts  of  the  Indian  Council  is  equal  to  almost  one  year's 
produotiou  on  the  old  scale.    If  Germany,  spreading  the  sale 
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of  her  surplus  silver  over  a  Beries  of  yean,  should  find  henctf 
able  to  sell  4,000,000/.  annually,  tho  old  scale  and  the  new 
scale  vould  compare  as  follows : — 

OUSeaU  Prttml  SeaU  £ 

Total  aoniial  prodoo-        Total  anoual  productdon    .        .  16,000,000 

tioQ,  8,000,000/.  SupplieB  from  Gernun;     .         .     4,000,000 

Addilioiial  Council  drafts  (which  )    „  ,ww.  f^^^ 

take  the  place  of  silver)  }   »."W-"W 

28,000,000 

The  new  scale  is  three  times  and  a  half  as  large  as  the  old  I 
Who  is  to  purchase  the  additional  supplies  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  surplus  hitherto ;  what  will  become  of  it  here- 
after? 

As  to  the  '  hereafter,'  the  ^Report  of  the  Committee  is  ver; 
cautious,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  increasing  supplies 
have  been  hitherto  absorbed,  full  and  significant  details  are 
furnished.  Under  the  heading  '  General  Movements  of  Silver,' 
the  Committee  trace,  country  by  country,  the  disposal  of  all 
the  silver  produced  or  thrown  on  the  market  as  a  surplus  stock 
during  the  four  years  1872  to  1875,  and  strike,  as  it  were,  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  result.  The  amount  to  be  accounted  for 
was  54,000,000/.  after  the  requirements  of  India  had  been 
satisfied,  compared  with  18,000,000/.,  the  corresponding  sum 
for  the  previous  four  years  [  And  this  was  not  all.  Austria 
and  Italy  added  to  the  surplus  stock,  and  the  grand  total  to  be 
accounted  for  was  nearly  75,000,000/. 

Within  a  single  million  the  Committee  account  for  the 
whole  of  this  sum  in  their  review  of  the  purchasing  countries. 
A  very  short  table  shows  the  result.  We  quote  it  oecause  we 
believe  that  no  similar  analysis  has  been  placed  belbre  the 
general  public,  and  because  the  facts  it  presents  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  probable  future. 


Taken  by  India       . 

.     9,100,000 

„         France    . 

.  38,500,000 

„         KiuBia     . 

.     4,000,000 

„         Spain  and  Portugal 

.     4,000,000 

„         England  . 

.     5,000,000 

„         United  States      . 

.    7,600,000 

„         Japan  and  China 

.    7,500,000 

„        The  East  (other  than  Indi 

*,  China, 

and  Japan) 

.    8,000,000 

Total  1872  to  1875     .  73,700,000 
Here  there  is  a  list  of  the  past  customers  of  silver.     Are  they 
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T^ular  cuBtomera  on  whom  the  market  can  rely  ?  or  specula- 
tive customen  who  hare  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  ?  or  chance 
cuBtomers  whom  a  temporarr  need  had  brought  to  the  rescue  ? 
Almost  each  of  the  lines  of  this  short  table  contains  a  little 
history  of  its  own,  and  represents  a  not  uneventful  chronicle. 
The  stability  of  English  institutionB  is  reproduced  in  the  line 
allotted  to  her.  Her  imports  and  exports  are  large,  but  they 
are  not  for  herself.  For  her  own  use  ahe  has  taken,  with  re* 
markable  regularity,  a  million  and  a  quarter  each  year.  She 
is  a  regular  customer  on  a  small  scale.  No  surplus  stocks  of 
any  moment  can  be  absorbed  by  England. 

Spain  and  Russia  have  also  bought,  but  as  spasmodic  cus- 
tomers. We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  ulver 
taken  by  Spain  was  bought  for  the  use  of  the  armies  in  the 
field  during  her  protracted  civil  wars.  But,  in  any  case, 
Spain  could  certainly  not  be  counted  as  a  permanent  buyer, 
Ab  for  Kuseia,  who  can  say  what  we  ought  to  expect  ?  Ger- 
many hoped  that  her  Imperial  neighbour  might  be  allured  to 
buy  for  the  purpose  of  currency  reform;  but  the  hope  has 
been  in  vain. 

The  great  relief  to  the  market  came  from  a  quarter  least 
expected.  The  figure  which  starts  into  prominence  amongst 
the  recorded  purchases  of  silver  is  that  which  chronicles  &6 
doings  of  France.  No  line  in  the  table  is  equally  interest- 
ing or  eloqoenL  The  financial  history  of  France  during  the 
last  four  years  is  indeed  full  of  the  most  instructive  lessons. 
Her  immense  recuperative  power  has  risen  superior  to  every 
disaster,  and  her  budeets  have  been  as  creditable  to  her  states- 
men and  to  her  patriotism  as  they  have  been  conspicuous  by 
the  elasticity  and  growth  of  her  resources.  The  nation  which 
has  paid  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000/.  has,  since  the  pay- 
ment, been  financially  and  commercially  more  successful  than 
the  nation  that  received  it;  a  problem  which  deserves  to  be 
probed  to  the  bottom  by  statesmen  and  economists.  But  what 
we  are  now  concerned  to  know  is  simply  that,  drained  of  the 
precious  metals  by  the  strain  of  the  war  and  its  penaldes,  she 
has,  since  then,  replenished  her  stock  to  a  marvellous  extent. 
The  dwindled  contents  of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  France 
have  now  once  more  reached  an  almost  fabulous  sum,  and, 
though  banknotes  are  legal  tender,  France  has  absorbed  more 
than  33,000,000/,  of  silver  during  the  last  four  years.  She 
haa  replenished  her  stock  at  the  most  critical  moment.  She  has 
bought  five  times  as  much  as  Germany  has  hitherto  sold.  But 
aU  seemed  due  to  natural  causes.  Tha  work  seemed  to  do  it- 
self    No  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  operaticm.     No 
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pablic  notice  was  excited,  and  to  sooh  aa  extent  does  tke 
reoorerf  of  the  silver  stock  in  France  seem  to  hare  been  self- 
acting  and  a  eimple  matter  of  conrae,  that,  till  lately,  it  wis 
almost  unknown.  Indeed,  the  &ct  itself  was  discredited  till 
iadisputable  proofs  were  addaced.  Clearly,  the  large  absorp- 
tion of  silver  by  France  long  delayed  the  fall  in  the  silvw 
market,  and  must  have  averted  a  much  severer  decline.  Bat 
France  must  be  oonsidered  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  ens- 
tomer.  As  the  Committee  observe ;  '  The  replenishment  of 
'  her  stock  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  a.  temporary 
'  circumstance.     It  is  impossible  to  aeeume  that  it  could  be 

*  continued  on  the  same  scale.     The  natural  inference  to  be 

*  drawn  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.'  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  of  it.  With  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union,  inclndii^ 
those  of  France  herself,  closed  against  silver  bullion,  her  large 
imports  must  be  brought  abruptly  to  a  close.  Till  tiie  horizon 
clears,  no  hopes  can  be  built  on  the  action  of  France,  nor  can 
tlie  eyes  of  producers  of  silver  be  turned  with  any  confidence  to 
Belgium  or  Holland.     Where,  then,  can  silver  find  a  refuge  ? 

Some  coiuolation  is  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  United  States  appear  on  the  scene  as  a  country 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  as  a  speculative  cus- 
tomer who  has  an  eye  to  a  good  bargain.  The  temptation  is 
double.  They  have  become  the  largest  producers  of  silver,  and 
silver  is  so  cheap  that  therjr  can  introduce  it  once  more  into 
their  currency  on  extroormnarily  advantageous  terms.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  refuse  help  to  native  industry.  They  have 
compassion  on  home  producers.  A  '  silver  interest  *  has  sprung 
np ;  indeed  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  may  not  already  be 
termed  a  silver '  ring.'  PoliticianB  cannot  ignore  it.  A  market 
for  silver  must  be  found.  Already  laws  have  been  passed  fw 
redeeming  tiie  paper  '  fractional '  currency  by  silver  ouns. 
For  this  purpose  8,000,000/.  will  be  wanted.    The  '  Director  of 

*  the  Mint'  speaks  of  an  amount  of  75,000,000  silver  dtJlais 
(15,000,000/.)  as  likely  to  be  corned  '  for  Umited  l^al  tender.' 
He  hints  at  special  coinages  of  silver,  and  at  other  measures  in 
tiie  same  direction.  Private  members  at  Washington  are  in- 
troducing bill  afler  bill  to  give  silver  a  lift.  The  success  and 
extent  of  the  movement  cannot  well  be  foreseen,  but  mnoh  of 
the  silver  produced  has  already  been  bonght  up  at  hone. 
Thus  far,  indeed,  no  surplus  supplies  seem  to  be  reaching 
Europe  from  the  United  States.  Increased  production  has 
not  led  to  increased  export,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
silver  'ring'  has  had  its  effect  on  the  market  at  large.  The 
Committee  set  off  the  abnormal  demand  in  America  for  currency 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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purposes  against  the  abnormal  supply  produced  by  the  coinage 
operationB  in  Germany. 

But  if  the  policy  pursued  at  Washington  offers  some  conao- 
lation,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  inspire  hope,  and  tbou^  we 
may  pair  off  the  United  States  wiUi  Germany,  the  surplus 
production  still  remains.  The  list  of  European  countries  ood- 
toined,  as  ve  have  seen,  no  promising  purchaser.  The  Esst, 
then,  alone  remains.  It  Ib  from  the  East  that  relief  must 
come.  The  regions  where  silver  is  still  legal  tender  must  de- 
termine its  ultiinate  price.  They  alone  are  likely  to  absorb 
unlimited  quantities,  but  the  absorption  must  be  a  matter  of 
time,  and  no  one  can  at  present  foresee  the  effect  of  that  pro- 


*  at  once '  cries  Monsieur  Chevalier.  '  It  will  go  from  bad  to 
'  worse.'  '  Rescue  silver  at  once  from  its  peril,'  cries  Monweur 
Cemuschi.  '  Let  all  nations,  by  a  common  act,  draw  up  per- 
'monent  articles  of  partnership  between  silver  and  gold  I ' 
Other  plans  do  not  reach  such  cosmopolitan  proportions,  but 
the  proposal  to  demonetise  silver  in  India  is  itself  sweeping 
enough.  We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the  examina- 
tion of  the  various  measures  suggested  as  called  for  by  the 
present  emergency.  We  have  expressed  our  own  belief  that  we 
are  witnessing  at  this  moment  a  very  incomplete  phenomenon, 
and  that  no  irrevocable  steps  should  be  taken  till  we  know  more. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Indian 
Government  should,  in  no  case,  have  recourse  to  temporair 
administrative  remedies.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  though 
prices  in  India  have  not  risen,  the  fall  in  the  exchanges  bears 
BO  heavily  on  the  salaries  of  Indian  officials  that  they  no  longer 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  were  intended  when  they  were  fixed, 
let  temporaiy  measures  be  taken  accordingly.  Very  possibly 
the  Indian  Government  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  many 
other  inBtances,  but  the  essential  condition  of  such  action  should 
be  that  the  future  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  should 
be  considered  as  an  entirely  open  question,  and  that  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  the  currency  should,  for  the  present,  be  reserved. 
Meanwhile  great  progress  might  be  made  towards  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion  on  matters  of  fact  It  would  be  indeed 
a  signal  service  rendered  to  those  vast  interests  which  ore 
touched  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment could  be  induced  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  mystery 
which  still  surrounds  the  question  of  their  disposable  stocks. 
Ko  doubt  they  are  puzzled  themselves.  We  have  shown  how 
estimates  vary,  and  now  the  most  prudent  forecasts  have  been 
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(alufied ;  but  farther  statements  might  well  be  given  on  oCBdal 
authority  as  to  actual  facts,  compiled  so  aa  to  include  the  most 
recent  data,  and  embodying  the  experience  gained  in  the  retire- 
ment of  further  series  of  coins.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
eale  of  the  silver  -would  be  impeded  by  a  full  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  what  remains  to  be  sold.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  market  is  weighted  at  present  by  the  fear  of  un- 
limited and  unknown  supplies.  The  German  Groremment, 
while  engased  on  its  colossal  work,  baa  shown  no  pettiness  in 
the  execution  of  the  operation,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
acted  in  many  respects  with  marked  consideration  towards 
general  interests.  Frankness  on  their  part  as  to  the  present 
situation  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  world  at  huge, 
and  wonld  in  no  sense  militate  against  their  own  advantage. 

To  our  own  Government  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  for 
Airther  authoritative  information  on  many  important  points. 
The  India  Office  will  doubtless  furnish  elaborate  data  in  r^ard 
to  the  action  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  the  East ;  but  the 
Foreign  Office,  too,  must  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  We  trust 
that  our  diplomatists  will  be  instructed  to  continue  to  report 
exhaustively  and  intelligently.  The  Committee  were  Bupplied, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  with  very  interesting  materials  re- 
lating to  most  foreign  countries ;  this  statistical  information 
should  be  completed  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  At 
home,  it  would  be  well  if  an  official  of  high  rank,  combining, 
if  possible,  enthusiasm  in  research  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
{and  we  could  point  out  several  such  men),  were  told  off,  to 
whom  every  occurrence  in  Europe  should  be  interesting  in  pro- 
portion to  lis  bearing  on  the  silver  question  ;  to  whom  politics 
ahould  mean  monetary  legislation,  war  a  possible  displacement 
of  bullion,  and  revolution  paper  issues.  The  materials  sap- 
plied  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  doubly  valuable  if  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one  responsible  person,  to  be  aifled  and  arranged  and  con- 
^dered  as  a  whole,  with  official  impartiahty,  yet  with  scientific 
intelligence  and  care.  A  knowledge  of  facts  thus  obtjdned 
and  presented,  would  he  a  most  useful  corrective  of  opinions 
expressed  in  pamphlets,  compiled  with  fanatical  bias  by  cur- 
rency specialists,  and  of  onesided  views,  locally  formed,  with- 
out reference  to  broader  considerations  or  experieoce  deariy 
bought  elsewhere.  The  utilisation  of  such  knowledge  for  l^is- 
lative  purposes,  if  legislation  should  eventually  prove  to  be 
Qocessary  or  expedient,  is  a  subsequent  and  graver  question,  to 
*  whioh  we  may  nave  occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Through  Boinia  and  the  HerzegSvina  on  foot 
during  the  Imurrectioji,  August  and  September  1875,  tci^  an 
Historical  Beview  of  Bosnia  and  a  Glimptr  at  the  Croats,  Sla- 
vonians, and  the  Ancient  Bepublic  of  Bagiua,  Sj  Arthuk 
J.  Evans,  B.A.,  P-S-A.     London:  1876. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina,    Presented  to  Farliament  July  1876. 

3.  La  Buisie  et  la  Turquie  depuis  le  commencement  de  hntrs 
relations  politiques  ju$qu'&  nos  jours.  Par  Dmitbi  de 
BoDKHAROW,     Amsterdam:  1877. 

4.  Fine  Turkische  Beige.  Von  Karl  Bhaun-Wiesbaden. 
Zwei  Baode.     Stuttgart :  1876. 

T^EW  traTellera  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
-*-  scene  of  their  autumnal  peregrination  than  the  writer  of 
the  volume  at  the  bead  of  this  article.  Mr.  Evans  repaired 
last  year  to  the  least  known  and  most  neglected  part  of  Europe, 
though  it  lies  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  course  of 
the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  He  took  with  him 
the  qualifications  of  an  accomplished  traveller — experience  of 
foreign  lands,  a  multiplicity  of  languages  at  command,  a  store 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  even  of  extinct  sove- 
reigns and  races,  a  taste  for  natural  history  which  singularly 
enlivens  his  pages,  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  ready 
pencil,  a  good  deal  of  humour,  a  bold  heart  and  ready  hand 
in  emergencies,  and  above  all  a  stout  pair  of  legs  and  a  hardy 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  tramp  over  hills  and  valleys 
scarcely  trodden  by  man  or  beast,  to  live  on  the  food  of  a 
savi^e,  and  to  sleep  as  well  on  the  hill-side  as  in  a  Bosniak 
^an~which  indeed  is  not  saying  much.  Here  are  abundant 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instmctive  volumes 
of  travels  we  have  hod  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with ;  and 
Mr.  Evans  has  not  failed  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
But  his  good  fortune  did  not  end  here.  He  started  on  this 
journey  in  total  ignorance  of  what  he  was  to  meet  with. 
Ab  be  advanced  into  the  country,  the  natural  beauty  of  these 
provinces,  the  simplicity  of  their  inhabitants,  their  past  his- 
tory and  their  present  condition  under  a  weak  and  incapable 
government,  awakened  in  him  sympathies  amounting  to  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  before  he  left  it,  a  popular  and  political 
movement  had  broken  out  around  him,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  brighter  and  better  days  to  a  down-trodden  race, 
and  which,  as  it  has  since  turned  out,  was  of  the  navest 
moment  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  it«elf  and  to  all  the  Powen 
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of  Europe.  As  the  travellers  quitted  Ser^evo  on  a  gloomy 
eveoing  in  August,  the  city  stood  out  io  lurid  light,  above  the 
miBt  and  dai-knesa  that  enshrouded  its  base,  an  emblem  of  its 
portentous  position.  '  It  is  the  beginoing  of  tlie  end,'  said 
one  of  the  foreign  CoubuIb  to  them.  '  Do  not  be  aurprtsed  if 
'  you  ore  surveying  the  last  days  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  SeraL' 
A  year  has  past  and  the  cloud  has  spread  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  tempest.  It  lowers  darkly  over  all  the  Turkish  provinces 
in  Europe  and  gathers  around  Constantinople  itself.  Political 
problems,  the  most  di£Scult  of  solution — passions,  both  national 
and  religious — war,  carried  on  with  extreme  fury  and  atrocity, 
because  it  extends  beyond  the  operations  of  regular  armies, 
have  broken  loose,  till  they  fill  Europe  with  agitation,  anxiety, 
and  alarm.  In  this  book  we  find  a  vivid  and  sympatfaetio 
picture  of  the  origin  of  the  contest,  drawn  by  an  ey&-witaeae, 
full  of  the  just  and  generous  feelings  of  a  young  Englishman, 
and  nothing  oertainiy  could  be  more  opportune  than  snch  a 
publication. 

Dr.  Braun-Wieabaden'a  sketches  of  Turitey,  the  result 
ohiefly  of  his  residence  in  Salonica,  are  more  alight  and  desul- 
tory ;  but  tJiey  are  instructive  and  amusing.  He  brings  vividly 
berore  his  readers  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  problem, 
from  the  extraordinary  confusion  and  disunion  of  the  races 
and  creeds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  pervading 
thdr  whole  social  life,  and  every  bnuicb  of  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 
tioal  government.  But  he  may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  and  im- 
partial witness  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  his  observations.' 

At  any  other  time  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Evans  at  some  length  in  his  rambles  through  the 
Black  Mountains,  his  expedition  to  the  Latin  monasteries  of 
Guciagora  and  Foinica,  which  seem  to  be  the  least  uncivilised 
abodes  in  the  country,  and  his  passage  to  the  valley  of  the 
Narenta  and  Ihe  old  atj  of  Ragusa.     But  we  must  content 

*  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  Dr.  Biaon'a  ao- 
coUBt  of  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  at  Salonica  and  hia  very  remark- 
able doacription  of  the  Jews  (Sephardim),  who  form  nearly  half  the 
population  of  that  citj,  but  tbese  curious  passages  would  divert  as  too 
much  from  our  present  purpose,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  excitemeat 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  Salonica  was  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
railway  official  into  the  compartment  of  a  carriage  reserved  for 
Hobammedan  ladies,  where  he  pulled  off  the  yashmak  and  peliase 
of  the  Bulgarian  girl  who  was  escaping  in  a  Turkish  disguise.  This 
act  set  tbe  town  od  fire  with  fanaticism  and  led  to  the  murder  of  tiie 
Consuls. 
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ourselTeB  with  recommendisj^  the  gtwhic  and  hontotouB  por- 
ti<Hi8-  of  his  narrative  to  our  readers,  when  they  make  aoqoaiot- 
aoce  with  the  pages  of  the  author.  At  present,  the  political 
interest  which  attaches  itself  to  Mr.  Evans's  observationfl  is  so 
strong,  that  they- constitute  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
moat  amusing,  portion  of  the  book ;  and  we  shall  confine  oui^ 
selves  for  the  most  part  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

And  here  ve  would  observe,  that  although  no  one  can  fiul 
to  be  struck  with  the  strength  and  unanimity  of  the  feeling 
which  has  broken  forUi,  like  an  eruption,' from  the  very  heart 
<tf  the  people  of  England  on  learning  the  horrible  excesses 
committed  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops,  and  possibly  by 
the  Nizam  and  the  Kedif,  in  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion and  the  prosecution  of  the  war — ^though  we  all  share  those 
feelings  of  disgust  and  pain,  and  condemn  the  acts  of  a  govern- 
ment or  an  anny  by  whit^  such  crimes  could  be  tolerated — it 
appears  to  us  that  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  at  this 
tune  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  so  much  oppression  and  to 
the  English  public,  who  aj-e  anxious  to  release  them  firom  it,  is 
to  lay  Uie  real  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers.  We  are 
dealmgi  avowedly,  with  the  least  known  part  of  Europe— we 
mieht  almost  say  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  worid— 
«nd  at  iJie  same  time,  a  region  split  up  and  divided  by  strong 
oonflioting  cnrrents  of  race,  manners,  language  and  religion. 
Hardly  a  speech  wa«  made,  hardly  an  article  was  written,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  this  discussion,  which  did  not  display  some 
misapprehensiiHi  of  important  facts,  or  some  entire  omission  of 
essential  elements  of  the  problem.  In  such  a  state  of  ignorance, 
to  which  all  the  world  mnst  plead  guil^,  there  can  be  no  worse 
gmde  than  vituperatiTe  eloqaence.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  very  measures  recommended  to  punish  the  authors  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  or  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them  (wbicdi 
is  what  we  all  desire),  might  have  the  effect  of  extending  thcao 
•  hundredfold.  The  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  dbaiged 
with  the  most  combustible  materials;  and  if  tne  fire  which 
has  broken  out  In  one  or  two  places  spreads  to  the  whole  pile, 
the  present  generation  might  witness  calamities  which  have 
not  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire. 
We  write,  therefore,  under  a  strong  and  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  sound  English 
politician  and  every  rational  man,  not  to  seek  to  fan  this 
flame,  but  if  possible  to  extinguish  it ;  and  that  the  remedies 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  to  so  difficult  and  perilous  a 
state  of  affairs  are  to  be  sought  not  by  acts  or  threats  of  war, 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  peace. 
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Almost  everyone  who  Itas  come  forward  in  public  to  diaciua 
thia  sabject  has  beran  hj  diBcIaimiiig  party  motireB,  or  the 
desire  to  convert  this  calamity  into  a  meana  of  attack  on  tlw 
GrOTemment.  We  cannot  aay  that  the  pledge  has  always  been 
faithfully  kept;  but  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  that 
it  would  be  oiBgraceM  to  EBKland  to  make  this  a  par^  eon- 
test.  The  objects  we  have  in  view  are  national,  and  if  they 
cease  to  be  national  it  is  only  because  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
broader  interests  of  mankind.  Lord  Beacons6eld  may  have 
increased  the  excitement  by  his  injudicioas  treatment  of  the 

S [notion  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  should  have  pre- 
erred  that  Lord  Derby's  declarations  had  been  made  eariier 
and  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  The  Government  ou^t  to 
have  coveted,  not  shunned,  a  full  Fariiamentary  di&cumon  in 
July.  But  these  are  details  on  which  we  shall  not  waste  the 
least  attention.  Our  sole  anxiety  is  that  a  dreadful  woond 
should  be  healed  and  a  ereat  danger  averted,  we  care  not  how 
or  by  whom,  so  that  it  be  done  effectually.  It  is  not  by  es- 
pousing vehemently  the  views  of  this  or  uat  Minister,  or  the 
cause  of  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  quarrel,  that  an  impar- 
tial judgment  can  be  formed  and  a  right  course  of  action  dis- 
cerned. There  are  rights  and  duties  on  both  sides,  and  if  we 
are  to  act  as  mediaton  and  advocates  of  peace,  they  must  all 
be  taken  into  account.  Now  and  then,  here  and  there,  some 
incident  recorded  on  the  sanguinary  page  of  war  strikes  die 
popular  imagination  with  peculiar  and  overwhelming  fotcft 
But  if  the  details  were  fully  known,  every  passage  in  warfare 
is  atrocious  to  those  who  value  human  life  and  liberty — the 
very  object  of  war  being  to  destroy  as  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  possible.  War  itself,  between  dvilised  natiiHia, 
Eartakes  of  the  refinement  and  restraint  of  civilised  life.  It 
as  its  laws,  its  usages,  its  alleviations.  But  war  in  the  beHrf 
and  practice  of  barbarous  men  is  simply  havoc  and  destruction. 
All  means  are  used  to  kill,  to  crush,  to  terrify,  to  torture  the 
eaesmy.  They  know  nothing  of  mitigated  cami^^e  or  chival- 
rous forbearance.  The  only  cure  for  such  evils  is  to  tenninate 
the  war  itself;  the  final  responsibility  for  these  curses  of  man- 
kind rests  with  th«se  who  instigated  and  those  who  b^an  the 
contest. 

We  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  confine  oursdves 
strictly  to  the  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  state  and  character 
of  these  countries,  so  long  neglected  by  Europe,  and  now  rinif 
into  vivid  interest.  The  population  of  Bosnia  is  estimated  at 
1,211,779  souls,  of  whom  442,170  are  Hoelems,  571,756  belong 
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to  the  Eastern  Church,  185,506  belong  to  the  Latia  Church, 
the  rcBt  bein^  Jews  or  Gipsies.  There  is,  therefore,  no  true 
elemeot  of  nationality  in  the  district,  for  the  religious  divisions 
of  the  Bosniaks  are  the  symbols  of  mutual  hatred.  But  the 
peculiarity  which  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  this  large  Mohammedan  population  is  not  Turkish.  In 
point  of  fact,  except  a  few  Turkish  employes,  whose  chief  duty 
IS  to  muntain  peace  between  the  native  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  Turks  in  Bosnia  at  all.  These  Bosniaks  are  not  only 
Mohammedans,  but  they  are,  as  Vamb<;ry  assures  us,  the  most 
ignorant  and  fanatical  of  Mohammedans — fatalists,  absolutely 
opposed  to  all  reforms,  and  ignorant  of  even  the  language  and 
the  text  of  the  Koran ;  but  they  are  the  true  and  pure  children 
of  the  soil,  absolute  SclaTOniaDE,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
of  men,  and  the  immemorial  owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  Evans 
tells  us  how  this  came  to  pass. 

'  Fiom  the  earlient  days  of  the  conquest  the  Turks  insnguntted  Uie 
policy  of  allowing  all  those  natives  whu  would  accept  the  religion  of 
lalam  to  retain  their  lands  and  belongings,  and  we  hear  at  once  of  a 
(ton  of  the  King  oE  Bosnia  and  another  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Sava  turning 
Mahometan.  It  is  certain  that  though  the  Catholic  TactioQ  among  the 
nubility  was  still  powerful,  a  large  number  of  even  the  highest  rank  in 
Bosnia  were  infected  with  the  Bogomilian  heresy  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  rightful  heira  of  ancient  houBea  hod  been  dinpossesged  for 
heretical  opinions  by  the  dominant  Romish  caste,  and  were  willing  to- 
recover  their  honours  by  at  least  nominally  abjuring  their  religion. 
By  most,  perhaps,  the  reoegation  was  intended  to  be  only  temporary ; 
they  "  bowed  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  "  merely  to  retain  their  honours. 
Kot  a  few  of  these  renegade  iumilieshave  prciierved  even  to  the  present 
day  many  of  their  old  Christian  and  perhaps  heretical  observances ; 
and  it  is  whispered  that  there  are  still  members  of  the  old  Bosnian 
aristocracy  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  abjure  Isliim. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  large  port  of  die  population  of  BoEnia  went  over  to 
Mahom  etan  ism . 

'  Whatever  were  the  favouring  causes  of  this  wide-apread  ren^ation, 
its  effect  has  been  to  afford  us  the  unique  phenomenon  of  a  race  of 
Sclavonic  Uahometaaa.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  present 
moment,  for  nothing  is  more  liable  to  confuse  the  questicms  at  issue 
than  to  look  on  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina as  Tttrkg.  Conventionally,  perhaps,  one  is  often  obliged  to  do 
HO,  and  I  must  plead  guilty  in  this  respect  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  officials  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soldiery,  the  Ma- 
hometan inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herz^vina  are  of  the  same  race 
as  their  Christian  neighbours,  speak  the  same  Serbian  dialect,  and  can 
(race  back  their  title-deeds  as  far.  It  is  a  favourite  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  case  of  Bosnia  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of  Serbia ;  that  here,  too, 
an  independent  Christian  principality  could  be  formed  with  the  same 
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eaae,  and  that  the  independence  of  Bouia  has  but  to  be  prookumed  for 
the  MuBanlmiut  to  take  the  hint  and  quit  the  soi],  aa  he  has  already 
quitted  the  soil  of  Serbia.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  cases  of  the  two 
proTincea  are  altogether  different ;  in  Serbia  the  Mahometans  were  an 
infiniteaiinal  miaoritj  of  Osmanl't  foreigners,  encamped;  in  Bosnia,  on 
tbe  contrary,  they  are  astive  SclsTes,  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  forming 
over  a  third  of  the  population.  Under  whatever  GoTemment  Boroia 
passes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Mahometans  will  sdU  form  a  poweri\)I 
minority,  all  the  more  important  from  having  possession  of  tiie  toira^. 

'  The  extraordimuy  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  in  the  history 
of  Bosnia  under  Turkish  rule,  is  that  till  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  simply  the  history  of  the  feudal  Kingdom,  under  altered 
names  and  conditions.  A  Mahometan  caste  has  ^ranoised  in  place 
of  a  Popish — a  Turkish  Vizier  has  feebly  represented  the  Suzeiaioty 
of  the  Osmanli  Grand  Signior,  just  as  of  old  we  find  Hungarian  Bans 
or  Kings  representing  the  Overlordship  of  a  Magyar  King.  The  surrival 
of  the  feudal  nobility  has  been  perfect.  The  great  Bosnian  lords,  Dair 
-calling  themselves  Begs  or  Capetans,  resided  still  in  the  feudal  costlea 
reared  by  their  Christian  ancestors ;  they  kept  their  old  escutcheons, 
their  Sclavonic  family  names,  their  rolls  and  patents  of  nobility  in- 
herited from  Christian  Kings;  they  led  forth  their  retainers  ns  of  old 
under  their  baronial  banners,  and  continued  to  indulge  in  tlie  chivalrous 
pastime  of  hawking.  The  common  people,  on  the  other  hand,  Live 
clung  to  their  old  Sclavonic  iustitutionB,  their  awom  brotherhoods, 
their  village  communities,  their  house-fathers ;  koA  have  paid,  and  pay 
sdll,  the  same  feudal  dues  to  their  Mahometan  lords  aa  they  did  to 
their  Christian  ancestors. 

'  But  though  in  political  affairs,  language,  and  customs,  so  much  of 
the  Pne-Turkish  element  has  survived — though  there  sre  to  be  found 
many  secret  observances  of  Christian  rites  among  Mahometans  in  high 
places,- — it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  Uie  influence  of 
IslAm  is  superficial  in  Bosnia,  or  that  their  religious  convictions  are  not 
deep-rooted.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sclavonic  Mahometans  of  Bosnia, 
occupying  an  isolated  comer  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  have  not  been 
so  liable  to  those  external  influences  which  at  Stamboul  itself  have 
conuderably  modified  the  codeof  true  believersL  TheBoaniac  Muasul- 
mana  have  nad  their  religious  antagonism  perpetually  roused  by  wan 
with  the  unbelievera  who  compass  them  round  about;  they,  more 
than  the  Levantine  Moalema,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  tbe  long  struggle 
-with  Christendom. 

'  Thus  it  is  that  Bosnia  is  the  head-quarters  of  Mahometan  fanaticism, 
and  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sultan  Mahmoud  II. 
endeavoured  to  introduce  hia  cenlxalising  innovations  and  reforms  into 
Bosnia,  which  also  promised  the  Christians  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
li^ua  liberty,  he  found  himself  opposed  here  not  only  by  the  feudal 
caste,  who  rallied  round  the  Janissaries,  but  by  a  race  of  Mahometani 
whose  religion  had  assumed  a  national  character  of  a  more  fanatical  hue 
than  was  fashionable  in  the  capital.  The  wars  between  the  Giaour 
Sultan,  as  the  Bosoiac  Mussulmans  contemptuously  called  the  head  of 
their  ^th,  and  his  refhtctory  vassals,  have  been  described  by  Banke, 
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and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  was  not  tjll  1851  that  Omer  FaahJt 
finally  sncceeded  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  Mahometan  feudalism  in 
Bosnia,  and  re-subjugated  the  country  for  the  Sultan.  Since  that  date 
the  privilejes  of  the  natire  nobility  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and 
Sclavonic  Mussulman  and  Sclavonic  Christian  alike  have  bowed  betbre 
a  new  Osmanll  bureaucracy.'  (Pp.  Ivii-bc.) 

So  Uttlfl  is  the  Turkish  rule,  properly  bo  called,  established 
in  Bosnia,  that  its  authority  is  most  precarious  there ;  and  the 
adminiBtrative  powerB  of  the  Porte  are  contested  and  detested 
almost  equally  by  both  races,  neither  of  which,  however,  could 
govern  the  other.  M.  Vambiiry,  who  knows  the  East  a  good 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Evans,  discards  as  utterly  futile  the 
supposition  that  the  Bosniak  Mohammedans  are  likely  to  re- 
nounce the  faith  they  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
revert  to  Christianity.*  They  were  the  men  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Janissaries  and  led  the  vanguard  of  the  Crescent 
beyond  the  Danube.  They  know  of  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  Bword ;  and  the  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  emancipation 
and  Belf-goveroment  of  Bosnia  would  place  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  race  infinitely  more  fierce  and  fanatical  than 
the  present  government  of  the  Porte.  These  Sclavoniaa 
Moslems  of  Bosnia,  who  know  not  a  word  of  Turkbh  and 
cannot  repeat  a  sentence  of  the  Koran,  and  who  call  the  Sultan 
the  '  Great  Czar  of  Constantinople,'  not  the  Padischnh,  are 
formidable  to  the  Forte  itselC  Omar  Pasha  put  them  down  in 
1650  with  a  strong  hand ;  but  it  was  to  the  Porte  that  the 
unhappy  Rayahs  appealed  for  protection  against  these  Spahis, 
and  some  of  the  bloodiest  confficts  Bosnia  has  witnessed  have 
been  fought  between  the  Mohammedan  Bosniaks  and  the 
Imperial  forces. 

The  difference  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bosnia  is  the  difference  between  a  dominant  and  a 
down-trodden  people,  but  they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  the 
orthodox  clei^  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Mollahs.  Their  clerical 
functions  consist  in  a  few  mystical  rites.  Many  of  them  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  some  of  them  divide  their  day 
between  the  services  of  the  altar  and  the  herding  of  swine. 
For  the  education  and  morality  of  the  people  they  have  done 
and  can  do  nothing.  Indeed,  the  unhappy  Rayahs  are  as 
much  oppressed  by  their  own  clergy  as  by  tfa^r  Mohammedan 
mastere.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church  throughout 
Turkey    are   chosen   from   the  same   degraded   class   of  the 

*  M.  Vamb^'ii  ennr  on  these  countries  appeared  recently  in  that 
excellent  German  periodical  called  the '  Deutsche  Rondschan. 
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Fanariote  Greeks  as  the  tax-gatherers.     Mr.  Evans  draws  the 
followiDg  picture  of  the  higher  clergy  in  this  proviDce : — 

'  It  does  not  become  tlie  Engliah  language  to  record  tbe  SejaniHi 
arte  by  vrbicb  they  rise.  UEually,  oa  the  lackey  of  a  Poahk  or  Home 
rich  Fanariote,  they  amais  gaiiiB  which  they  afterwards  lay  out  in  an 
episcopal  BpecoJatioD — for  sees  go  to  tbe  bighest  bidders  at  Stamboul, 
Tbe  new  Metropolitan  arrivea  at  Senjero,  and  immediately  aetg  to 
work  to  make  the  Epeculation  pay.  To  retain  tbeir  office  tbey  hare 
furtber  to  send  enormous  bribes  yearly  to  the  fonDtain-head  of  comi|>- 
tlon.  Thustheaimonywhichb^insoii  the  patriarcbal  throne  deecendu 
to  the  meanest  pulpit,  and  tbe  pooreat  pope  in  Bosnia  baa  to  batgain 
with  his  bishop  for  bis  cure  of  eoula  I  Tbe  shepherd,  fleeced  bimfelf 
by  bis  bishop,  must  recoup  himself  from  his  flock.  On  every  occa^on 
of  life  he  levies  a  contribution  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  in  some  cates 
be  has  even  aucceedcd  in  establiahing  a  i^'stem  of  beriota.  On  tbe 
death  of  tJie  father  of  a  family  he  takes  the  best  ox ;  on  the  motber's 
death,  a  cow.  Not  infrequently  cbildren  grew  up  nnbaptized  because 
the  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fee  required.  As  to  tlie  parsoni 
tbemaelves,  their  ignorance  is  ueiially  so  gross  that  they  cannot  ran! 
the  BdaTonic  liturgy,  and  simply  repeat  it  by  rote  1  Tbe  Metropolitmi 
of  Serajevo  is  said  to  wring  aa  much  as  10,000/.  a  year  from  hi* 
miserable  flock  :  the  other  three  oont«nt  themselves  with  aboat  half 
that  amount  apiece.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  salary  of  tbe 
Vali  Pasbi  himself  only  amounta  to  500/.  a  year,  the  enormity  of  these 
figures  may  be  appreciated.  These  four  aucceaaora  of  the  fiahermen  of 
Galilee  extort  annually  between  them  a  eum  equal  to  one'NXteenth  of 
the  total  income  received  by  the  government  of  tlie  province  from 
taxation.  Since,  however,  a  large  part  of  what  they  extract  from  tbe 
unhappy  nyahs  must  be  transmitted  in  the  form  of  bribra  to  Stamboul, 
the  Turkish  authorities  have  orderfl  to  asuat  them  in  levying  their 
exactions;  and  whole  Cbtistian  villages  share  the  fate  of  a  sacked  city 
from  Turkish  gendarmerie,  for  refuung,  or  too  often  being  unable,  to 
comply  with  the  exorbitant  demanda  of  Christian  prelates.'  (Pp.  266- 
267.) 

The  Koman  Catholic  community,  including  nearly  200,000 
souls,  is  somewhat  better  looked  after.  Rome  has  not  lost 
sight  of  them,  and  there  are  now  about  seventy  priests  at  work 
in  thid  vast  field.  But  this  part  of  the  population  is  said  to  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  insurrection.  They  have  supported 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  probably  because  they  know 
that  the  Government  can  alone  protect  them  from  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  their  immediate  neighbour  and  countrymen. 

Even  the  protection  of  the  Government,  such  as  it  is,  is 
dearly  purchased ;  and,  we  believe,  tbe  most  active  cause  of 
the  duaffection  and  disorder  now  prevailing  in  Turkey  is  the 
detestable  system  of  tithe-farming,  by  whi<£  the  chief  part  <^ 
the  revenue  is  raised  throughout  the  Empire.  In  Beema, 
L  .■.,...L.oo;ilc 
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nnc«  the  estabUsbmeiit  of  the  more  centralised  adminietration 
of  1851,  tbe  exactions  of  the  tithe-farmer — most  of  whom  are 
Paoariote  Greeks—  are  intolerable.  *  No  consideratioiu  of 
*  honour,  or  religion,  or  humanity,  restrain  these  wretches,* 
sajs  Mr.  Bvana :  '  havinir  acquired  the  right  to  farm  the  taxes 
'  of  a  given  diatrict,  the  Tarkiah  officials  and  gendarmerie  are 
'  bound  to  support  them  in  wringing  the  uttermost  farthing  out 
'  of  the  muera  contrihuens  phbs,  and  it  is  natural  that  their 
'  help  should  be  most  readily  forthcoming  when  needed  to 
'  break  the  reeiistauce  of  the  rayah.'  And  again,  in  speaking 
of  the  Herzegovina,  he  says :  '  The  insurrection  in  the  Herze- 
'  govina  has,  on  the  whole,  been  directed  more  agaimt  the 
'  Mohammedan  landoioners  than  against  the  Sultan.  It  it 
'  mainly  an  agrarian  war.'  Dr.  Braun  says :  '  It  is  an  tn- 
'  Burrection  against  the  tithe-farmers ;  a  civil  war  of  classes, 
'  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  nodal  war,  a  Jacquerie ; ' 
and  he  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  better  the  harvest,  the 
mora  is  the  grievance  felt,  for  the  peasant  is  not  allowed  to 

fet  in  his  harvest  until  the  tithe-fanner  has  levied  his  contri- 
ution  on  the  standing  crops ;  hence,  if  he  delays  his  visit  and 
has  too  much  to  do,  half  the  harvest  may  be  lost. 

The  tenure  of  land  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  are  always 
the  true  tests  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  country. 
In  Turkey  both  are  vicious,  for  half  the  land  belongs  to  the 
mosques  in  mortmain,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Sultan ;  the 
taxes  are  whatever  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Braun  remarks : — 

'  To  b^ia  with  the  beginning:  the  only  thing  to  Bare  Turkey  is  a 
land  BBseauneDt  based  on  a  survey  and  immigration.  The  neglect 
of  the  natnritl  riches  of  the  soil  is  the  result  of  the  iadolence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Sayah.  But  thoae  defects  ariae  from  the  lact  that  he  hsf 
no  secure  property  in  the  RoU  or  in  its  produce.  Freehold,  hereditary, 
alienable  property  in  land,  prott^cted  by  law,  doea  not  esiat  Cta 
alt  titles  to  property  the  Cadi  decides.  But  the  Cadi  is  a  judge  nomi- 
nated by  the  Turkish  Pope,  the  Schcik-ul- Islam,  for  about  five  years, 
to  administer  the  Inw  of  the  Koran  in  the  province.  Worse  than  the 
Cadia  are  the  Mullerim  (tax-larmers).  The  better  the  harvest  is,  the 
more  industrious  the  peasant,  the  higher  are  the  demands  of  the 
IVfnIlerim,  and  the  less  reaches  the  Treasury  at  Staraboul.  The  grand 
remedy  is  the  abolition  of  the  tithe-system  and  the  establJahment  of  a 
cadaster,  or  fixed  land  settlement.'   {Bravn,  pp.  34G-348.) 

These  remarks,  which  might  be  corroborated  by  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence,  appear  to  us  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  whole  subject.  The  radical  evil  and  misfortune  of  the 
Turkish  Government  is  its  thoroughly  vicious  and  barbarous 
method  of  collecting  the  land  revenue.     A  tenth  or  tnou^of 
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-the  prodace  of  the  soil  is  collected  in  kind  as  the  doe  of  the 
State ;  but  as  the  State  cannot  directl;-  Teceive  the  produce  of 
the  harvest,  a  middle-man  is  appointed  and  armed  with  the 
despotic  authority-  of  the  State,  he  supplying  the  monej  which 
the  husbandmen  csnuot  pay  and  the  treasury  wonts  to  receive, 
and  of  course  making  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction.  If  the 
Turkish  Govemment  had  the  good  sense  and  the  means  of 
establishing  an  equitable  Bjetem  of  land  assessment,  on  tfae 
principle  of  the  land  setllranent  in  India,  whether  it  be  Uiat  of 
the  North-West«m  Provinces  or  of  Madras,  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  years  the  greater  part  of  its  difficulties  would  vanish. 
The  public  revenue  would  increase;  the  treasury  would  not 
be  plundered;  and  the  people,  naturally  rather  docile  than 
turbulent,  would  become  a  contented  and  laborious  population. 

Not  of  inferior  importance  to  tfae  tenure  of  land  and  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation, is  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  people 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  by  Judges  versed  in  those 
laws — a  thing  difficult  to  obtain  in  Alohammedan  countries. 
Our  own  Punjab  Code  is  a  favourable,  though  not  a  perfect, 
specimen  of  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  laws,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  mixed  population  and  capable  of  being  administered 
by  unlearned  judges.  But  in  India  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  govenunentthat  each  race  should  be  subject  to  its  own  laws, 
administered,  in  courts  of  first  instance,  by  native  judges ;  and 
Turkey  has  already  conceded  by  the  capitulations  a  junsdiction 
to  Consular  Courts  over  foreign  Christians.  The  difficulty 
would  be  in  Turkey  to  find  either  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  suffi- 
ciently learned  and  honest  to  administer  the  law  at  all.  Dr. 
Brann  asserts  that  all  the  culture  of  the  valley  of  the  Duinbe, 
north  of  the  Balkan  range,  is  German,  and,  south  of  that 
range,  Italian,  The  following  passage  appears  to  ua  to  be  of 
great  interest : — 

'  In  truth  nobody  except  the  Popea,  the  emissarieB  o£  Ruana,  and 
the  politicians  o£  the  future  who  dream  of  a  Sonth-Sclavonian  Federal 
Republic,  will  hear  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sclavonian  race.  The 
Boumanians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  think  themselvea  very  superior  to 
the  Sclaves ;  and  the  Sclavonian  race  is  disqualified  for  government  bj 
its  excessive  intolerance.  Nowhere  has  the  "  stranger  "  so  few  rights  ta 
in  the  glorious  principalities  of  Montenegro  and  Servia.  The  Chris- 
tian Goveromeat  of  those  provinces  forthwith  expelled  the  Turks,  so 
that  no  Mohammedans  remained  in  the  country  save  those  who  were 
too  poor  to  leave  it.  Christianity  in  the  Enst  is  in  general  external  tai 
purely  ritualistic.  The  Christum  brethren  hate  each  other  to  the 
death.  And  why  ?  Because  one  sect  makes  the  ugn  of  the  Gross  Enun 
left  to  right,  and  the  other  from  right  to  left.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  contend  that  if  autowMny  ff^  estldh 
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lished  in  Boeoia  and  the  HerzegoTina  the  result  would  he  that 
the  SclavonianB  and  Greeks  would  maltreat  the  Mohammedans, 
instead  of  the  Mohammedans  maltreating  them.  The  picture 
he  draws  is  discouraging ;  but  he  proposes  a  remedy : — 

'  In  point  of  &ct,  one  cannot  denutnd  that  the  Oamanlis,  who, 
though  perhaps  the  most  indolent,  are  still  the  most  intelti^eot,  tha 
most  respectable,  and  the  leading  race  in  Turkey,  ahoold  place  them- 
selves  under  the  authority  of  the  despised  Bayahs.  It  would  be  just  as 
if  it  were  proposed  to  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America  to  put  negroes  and  coloured  men  into  all  the  offices  of  State. 
The  thing  cannot  be  done  on  ethnolt^ical  and  physiological  grounds. 

'  la  preference  to  Sclavonian  or  Greek  courts  of  justice,  the  Turk 
would  lathcr  accept  mixed  tribunals,  in  which  he  should  himaelf  take 
port.  Such  institutions  are  not  unknown  to  him.  His  jurisdiction 
has  already  been  invaded  by  that  of  the  Consular  Courts.  The  einanci- 
pation  of  the  peasantry,  regularity  and  moderation  in  the  land  asHess- 
ment,  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  rent-charge  for  the  tithe-system,  tha 
collection  of  this  revenue  by  the  agents  of  the  Ottonum  Bank,  the 
promulgation  of  intelligible  laws  of  real  and  personal  property,  account- 
keeping  on  the  European  ^stem,  the  alienation  and  sale  of  th» 
donoain  and  of  Church  property  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  mixed 
commissions  or  tribunals — these  are  the  refonna  which  would  really 
he  of  use.' 

These  are  tiie  views  of  an  impartial  observer,  a  G-erman, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb, 
'  Bound  a  broken-down  carriage  there  are  many  counsellors.'' 
That  ia  just  their  present  case.  To  continue  as  they  are  is 
impossible.  Bankruptcy,  anarchy,  aubjugatiou  are  at  their 
doors.  The  question  to  be  solved,  and  that  iu  the  immediate 
future,  is,  whether  there  are  men  in  the  Councils  of  the  present 
Sultan  of  sufficient  enei^  to  adopt  practical  measures  of  this 
nature,  and  whether  the  Sultan  himself  will  support  tiiem. 
We  are  by  no  meauB  convinced  that  the  task  is  hopdless  or 
impossible ;  though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  difficult  ona  But  if 
each  are  their  intentions  it  cannot  be  the  interest  or  the  desire 
of  this  country  to  thwart  them  in  the  attempt. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sufferings  and  abuses  from  which 
the  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  whatever  race  or  re- 
ligion, is  undoubtedly  sufieriug,  is  not  the  violence,  or  bigotry, 
or  despotic  strength  of  the  Government  of  the  Porte,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  its  poverty  audits  excessive  weakness.  The  ad- 
mimstrative  and  judicial  officers  throughout  tlie  Empire  are 
wretchedly  pud,  which  is  the  fertile  source  of  cormptioa  in 
every  brancn  of  the  public  service;  and  the  edicts  of  the 
Forte,  however  well  designed,  like  the  Irade  of  November 
1875,  are  not  executed,  because  the  Government  haa  not  the 
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strength  to  enforce  them.  Turkish  Miniaters  are  not  sDch 
fools  as  to  desire  that  the  people  Bbould  be  empoverished  and 
disaffected,  if  they  had  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil.  Bat,  in 
addition  to  other  causes  of  decay,  the  resources  of  the  Em^nre 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  because  tbey  can  never  for- 
get that  they  hold  their  power  in  Europe,  and  m  some  parts  of 
Asia,  chiefly  by  a  military  tenure,  and  that  fonnidable  and 
secular  enemies  are  always  hovering  on  their  irontiers.  To 
this  object  a  large  portion  of  the  loans  raised  since  the  Crimean 
War,  and  advanced  in  great  measure  by  the  penple  of  this 
country,  has  been  not  unsuccessfully  devoted.  Every  bood- 
,  holder  or  fund-holder  of  Turkish  Stock  was  a  willing  con- 
tributor to  the  restoration  and  augmentation  of  the  Turkish 
military  power,  and  some  at  least  of  these  loans  were  en- 
couraged by  the  British  and  French  Governments,  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  with  what  reason  or  consistency  English- 
men, who  thought  it  nght  to  invest  their  money  in  loans  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  military  jrewer  of  Turkey, 
should  now  join  in  a  cry  for  the  dissolntion  of  the  very  power 
they  have  Uiemselves  helped  to  create.  It  were  weU  if  the 
citizens  of  a  rich  country,  jealous  of  its  reputation  for  humanity 
and  freedom,  would,  before  they  invest  their  money  abroad, 
consider  in  some  measure  the  morality  as  well  as  the  security 
of  their  investments.  Loans  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing military  lines  of  railroad  to  open  the  East  to  her 
armies ;  loans  to  Turkey  to  enable  her  to  keep  on  foot  a  large 
and  semi-civiliBed  army ;  loans  to  Egypt,  the  interest  of  irhich 
is  paid  out  of  the  blood  of  the  fellah,  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
questionable  applications  of  English  money,  and  totally  opposed 
to  the  political  objects  which,  as  a  nation,  we  profess  to  have 
at  heart.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  the 
persons  who  attended  the  recent  meetings  on  '  Bulgarian 
*  Atrocities '  were  holders  of  Turkish  stock,  who  had  advanced 
money  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  military  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Such  persons  are  irritated  by  the  loss 
of  half  the  high  rate  of  interest  they  have  been  receiving,  bot 
if  the  Turkish  Empire  were  annihilated,  what  would  remain  of 
their  investment?  We  cannot  forget  that  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  since  the  British  public  were  jubilant  because  foor 
millions  of  their  money  had  been  spent  in  relieving  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  from  financial  embarrassment  by  the  purchase  of  hia 
unproductive  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  What  is  the  Khedive 
but  a  Turk,  and  the  vassal  of  a  Turk  ?  His  forces  form  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  have  already 
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appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
or  the  time  to  speak  of  the  political  foresight  and  consistency 
of  the  English  people. 

Assuming  that  the  present  Turkish  military  poorer  trnd 
civil  authority  csan  ha  swept  out  of  Europe — a  result  not 
to  be  obtained  without  a  most  eangninary  war — ^that  would 
afford  but  a  very  imperfect  solution  of  the  problem.  Be  the 
govemment  of  die  Forte  what  it  may,  or  whatever  more  en- 
lightened and  tolerant  government  be  substituted  for  it,  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  Mussulman  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe?  There  are  between  three  and  four  millions 
of  Mohammedans  in  Europe,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Christdana,  and  not  Turks  at  all  I*  You  cannot 
destroy  them.  You  have  no  right  to  exterminate  them.  If  you 
transport  every  Moslem  across  the  Bosphorus,  you  would  still 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  mixed  religious  in  Asia ;  and 
you  run  the  risk  of  driving  to  desperation  a  fierce  people,  who 
believe  that  to  die  in  war  against  the  infidel  opens  to  them- 
selves the  gates  of  Paradise.  There  are  Christians  in  Syria, 
there  are  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  who  need  the  protection  of 
equal  laws  as  much  aa  those  of  Bulgaria  or  Bosnia,  or  more. 
Behind  the  Moslems  of  Europe,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
lies  the  whole  of  Islam,  extending  irom  Morocco  to  the  western 
provinces  of  China.    In  all  these  races  of  men  the  sentiment  of 

*  Dr.  Braun  states  the  present  population  of  European  Tnrkey  to 
coDsist  ethaologicatly  of 

Ounanlis 2,100,000 

Greeks 1,600,000 

Servians 1,600,000 

BuJgarians 4,300,000 

Atbaniana 1,100,000 

Jews,  Gipstea,  Armenians,  CircasMana,  &a.       .  1,300,000 

V.r.  12,000,000 

and  he  divides  them,  according;'' to  tboir  creeds,  into  3,800,000  Mo- 
hammedaoB ;  7,350,000  ChTistians  of  the  Eastern  Chnrcb ;  600,000 
ChriHtians  of  tKe  Latin  Cburcli ;  Hmaller  sects  250,000.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  Turkey  contains  1,700,000  Mohammedans  itho  ore 
not  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  but  Sclavoniana.  The  number  of  Bnlgarians 
largely  exceeds  tbat  of  the  inbabitants  of  Bulgaria.  They  extend,  in 
fiict,  over  the  wbole  country.  The  girl  at  Salonica,  whose  apostasy  led 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Consuls,  was  a  Bulgarian.  U.  Jakschitj,  a 
Servian  writer,  estimates  the  whole  population  at  about  8,500,000 ; 
but  as  he  allows  3,609,455  for  the  Mohammedan  population,  and 
4,788,074  for  the  non-Mohammedai^  the  proportion  of  the  race  of 
Islam  is  even  latver  than  waa  supposed. 
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nationalitj  is  merged  in  the  unity  of  creed,  or  rather  in  a  oom- 
moD  hatred  of  unbelievers.  Is  the  niirit  of  the  crusades  to  be 
revived  in  the  nineteenth  centurjr  ?  Ib  the  pacific  and  progres- 
sive policy  of  this  age  to  provoke  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
to  a  contest,  vhich,  on  tbeir  side  at  least,  would  certainly  be 
waged  with  unrelenting  ferocity  ?  We  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  first  duty  and  the  chief  interest  hoth  of  the  Porte  and 
of  the  Christian  Powers  is  to  subdue  and  calm  these  paseioDs, 
not  to  excite  them.  That  ia  the  reason  why,  in  addition  to  the 
horror  such  crimes  inspire,  we  de|dore  every  outbreak  of  fero- 
city and  the  war  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  them.  The  whole 
strength  and  authority  of  a  government  ibuch  stronger  tban 
that  of  the  Porte  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  coerce  the  fierce 
animosities  which  smoulder  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Braun  writes: — 

'  Who  is  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be 
done  7  Egypt  has  an  ossondal  interest  in  the  existence  of  Turkey,  uid 
of  an  indolent  Turkey  such  as  now  exists,  Boumania,  Monteaegn, 
and  Servia  are  burning  with  the  deure  to  measure  themselves  gainst 
die  Turks,  but  in  the  first  place  they  will  never  agnse,  because  none  of 
them  will  make  concessions  to  the  others,  and  secondly,  in  the  long  run, 
the  Turks  would  be  stronger  than  all  of  them  put  together.  He  who 
knows  what  military  resources  Turkey  still  has  in  Asia,  whence  come 
chiefly  those  big,  broad-shouldered,  strong  soldiers,  who  have  do 
wants,  and  bear  all  sorts  of  hardships  without  a  care  or  a  com^^int — 
he  who  has  compared  the  Tiu-kinh  army  in  general  with  the  Bon- 
monian,  Greek,  and  Servian  forces — be  who  has  the  least  concepiioa 
of  the  religious  fanaticiBm  which  smoulders  in  the  Turks,  and  what 
that  may  bring  forth  if  (as  is  to  be  feared)  it  be  roused  and  let 
Ioos%  like  some  fierce  animal,  by  the  course  of  events, — will  not 
doubt  which  is  the  stronger  side.  .  .  ,  The  plan  of  detachieg  the 
provinces  of  Tiukey,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  after  the  &diioa 
of  Koumania  and  Servia,  is,  in  itself,  and  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  tiill  of 
grave  considerations.  That  would  be  a  ditiolulion  of  Turkey,  bat  not 
a  sohtion  of  the  Eastern  Question.  On  the  contrary,  half  a  dozen  sDch 
states  would  effect  nothing  for  the  culture  of  the  people  or  the  lanil, 
but  would  never  be  at  peace,  and  would  embroil  Europe,  which  deaiie< 
peace  and  will  have  it,  in  tlieir  disputes.'    {Braun,  pp.  120-122.) 

We  mast  now  return  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  found  himself,  in 
August  1875,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  formidable  insurrection, 
which  speedily  diverted  him  from  hia  antiquarian  researches 
and  his  mountain  rambles.  '  The  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
him  at  Serajevo,  which  was  foimerly  the  very  central  point  of 
Mohannnedan  fanaticism,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  hi^y 
irritable  population.' 

'It  was  on  Sunday,  August  15— the  same  day  on  which  the  great 
Chiistian  pilgrimage  took  place  on  the  mountainialMYf^fiom  ""  ~ 
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that  the  peBeanls  of  that  part  of  Bosnia,  who  had  been  goaded  to  mad- 
ness during  the  tast  few  weeks  hj  the  exactioDs  of  the  tax-gatherer 
(with  whom  ^is  jear  the  Government,  itself  unable  to  meet  its  creditors, 
had  driven  a  haxder  bargain  than  usual),  first  took  up  arms.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  revolt  spread  through  Lower  Bosnia  there 
aeema  to  have  been  a  preconcerted  movement — indeed,  it  was  pre- 
viously known  at  Belgrade  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  lines  the  out- 
break would  follow.  The  first  movement  took  place  near  Banjaluka, 
where  the  rayah  villagers  roBe  on  the  extortioners  and  slew  eight  tax- 
gatherers.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  other  risings  extending 
ttlong  the  Possdvina  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Brood  and  Dervent. 
Sev^^  of  the  watch-towers  along  this  frontier  were  surprised,  and 
their  Turkish  garrison  massacred.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  women 
and  children  are  fleeing  beyond  the  Austrian  border  for  protection ; 
the  banks  of  the  Save  at  the  present  moment  are  a  piteoos  sight,  and 
the  forest  border  and  willow  river-hedge  are  crowded  witti  these 
harmless  fugitives,  holding  out  their  hands  and  entreating  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  Sclavonic  shore.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  quite  bewildered 
the  authorities  at  Serajevo.  The  Tali,  the  only  man  capable  of  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  had  just  left  for  the  Herzeg6vina. 
Bosnia  was  bereft  of  troops,  for  the  Seraskier  at  Stamboul,  dii^regarding 
the  earnest  warnings  of  the  VaU,  had  persisted  in  withdrawing  the 
regulars  stationed  in  the  province  till  hardly  any  were  left,  and  of 
these  every  available  man,  except  those  absolutely  necessary  for  garrison 
duty,  had  now  been  despatched  to  the  Herzeg6vinn. 

'  Meantime,  the  Mahoioetan  population  of  Lower  Bosnia  has  taken 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  the  authorttieii  have  been  forced  to 
look  on  and  see  the  Mahometan  volunteers,  the  Bashi-Baxonks — not 
long  ago  HUppresaed  for  conduct  too  outrageous  for  even  the  worst  of 
governments  to  tolerate — spring  once  more  into  existence.  Buch  were 
the  ferocious  waniors  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  at  Travnik. 
To-day  they  are  streaming  into  Serajevo :  we  met  a  par^  of  them 
defiling  through  the  street,  and  the  leader  of  the  gang,  as  be  passed, 
glared  savagely  at  the  Giaour.  They  are,  from  what  we  hear,  mere 
organised  brigands  headed  by  irresponsible  partisans,  and  at  present 
are  committing  the  wildest  a^cities — cutting  down  women,  children, 
and  old  men  who  come  in  their  way,  and  burning  the  crops  and 
homesteads  of  the  rayah.  That  the  defence  of  Bosnia  should  have 
£allea  into  the  hands  of  such  men  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  features 
of  the  situation,  and  nothing  can  better  show  the  abjectness  of  her 
present  governors  than  that  they  have  now  consented  to  accept  the 
services  of  these  bandits — and  that  even  the  Turkish  authorities  are 
now  calling  them  out  as  well  as  the  Eedif.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  little  authority  of  any  sort  left  to  the  Government  at  the  seat  of  the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia,  for  the  native  Mahometan  population,  seeing 
itself  left  defenceless  by  ita  Osmanli  officials,  has  rudely  thrust  them 
aside,  and  the  defensive  measures  are  now  being  carried  out  by  self- 
constitnted  committees  of  public  safe^,  which  have  spmng  up  at 
Banjalnka,  Dervent,  and  other  towns.  Thus,  in  Bosnia,  the  Christian 
outbreak  has  been  opposed  by  a  cotmter-revolution  of  Moslem  lana- 
tioiam.'  (Pp.  260-262.)  l  , .,..  L.Oiv^lC 
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Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  quarrel,  we  find  the 
Baahi-Bazouks,  who  have  earned  for  theinselves  00  frightful  t 
reputation  in  Bulgaria,  let  loose  on  the  country ;  on  a  Bubse- 
quent  occasion  Mr.  Evans  and  his  brother  were  in  some  danger 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  but  the  cyclamen  or  herb  amulet 
they  had  gathered  on  their  way  brought  them  good  luck,  and 
they  were  not  molested.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  just  repub- 
lished an  excellent  speech  made  by  himself  in  1867,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  in  which  he  pointed  ODt 
the  fruitful  cause  of  such  atrocities. 

'  I  viah  to  remarl!,'  raid  His  Grace — '  what  ought  always  to  Im 
borne  in  mind — that  all  these  wars  in  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey  assiuae  an  internecine  character.  They  are  emphatically 
savage  wars,  embittered  by  the  antogoniBin  of  race  against  race,  and 
religion  against  religion,  and  the  moat  terrible  brutalities  are  committtd 
on  both  sides.  There  is  always  one  special  circumstance  that  aggra- 
vates very  much  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  Turin. 
In  putting  down  such  insurrections  the  Turkish  Government  employ, 
not  only  their  regular  troops,  but  alxo  Albanians,  Circassians,  sitd 
other  semi-savage  hordes,  whose  brutality  may  far  exceed  that  of  the 
regular  soldiery.' 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  countiy  that  the 
KuBsian  and  Austrian  Embassies  at  Constantinople  had  two  or 
three  thousand  ferocious  highlanders  from  Montenegro  «id 
Dalmatia  in  their  pay,  whose  presence  caused  even  more  alsmi 
to  the  Christians  in  Stamboul  than  to  the  Turks,  for  they  are 
in  fact  the  Bnsbi-Bazouks  of  Chrtstcndom,  and  would  have 
been  just  as  ready  to  play  their  part  in  a  massacre. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  in  this  perplexing  question  than  this. 
Since  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  formally  admitted  and  received 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Treaties  of  1S5G  into  the  'concert 
*  Europcen ' — the  community  of  European  and  civiliaed  Powers 
— he  must  cease  to  make  war  like  a  savage.  That,  all  Europe 
has  a  right  to  demand.  War,  even  the  war  of  Moslems,  can- 
not be  carried  on  with  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  un- 
disciplined  troops.  They  are  a  weapon  and  a  force  which 
turns  infallibly  to  the  destruction  and  infamy  of  him  who  lets 
it  loose  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  The  atrocities  committed 
by  the  irregular  Turkish  forces  in  Crete  in  18C7  were  not  less 
horrible,  though  not  on  so  vast  a  scale,  as  the  recent  crimes  of 
the  Boshi-Bazouks  in  Bulgaria,  though  for  some  reason  they 
failed  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public  The  in- 
surrection was  put  down  by  hard  and  brutal  means.  But  it  is 
fair  to  add,  that  the  island  has  since  been  comparatively  well- 
governed  by  Kaouf  Pasha ;  large  and  liberal  concessions  have 
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been  nude  to  the  inbabitants,  and  Crete  is  now  one  of  tbe  most 
flovriahiug  poBsessions  of  tbe  Empire. 

It  is  clear  from  the  reports  of  tbe  Consuls  and  from  all  tbe 
evidence  that  baa  been  collected,  tbat  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  bloodabed  bas  been  the  difitribution  of  arms  to  a  law- 
less population ;  and  the  appropriate  remedy  would  be  dis- 
armament. In  truth  civilisation,  order,  and  law  cannot  exist 
in  a  country  in  which  tbe  practice  of  bearing  arms  is  universal 
— still  less  in  a  country  in  which  one  section  of  the  population 
is  armed  and  the  other  is  not.  In  all  European  States  there 
are  restrictioos  on  bearing  arms.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the 
Queen  of  England's  Guards  are  not  allowed  to  carry  their  side 
arms  when  off  duty.  In  Japan,  the  first  Btep  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  based  on  liberal  principles  was  to  disarm 
the  fierce  retainers  of  tbe  Daimios,  who  were  as  brutal  as  any 
Boabi-Bazouks  in  the  first  years  of  our  acquaintance.  If  in 
Turkey,  there  are  provinces  in  which  one  half  tbe  population 
is  ready  to  murder  the  other  half,  the  first  step  to  peace  and 
security  is  to  take  care  that  neither  party  should  be  armed ; 
and  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  efiect  a  general  disarma- 
ment of  tbe  people,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  regular  troops 
and  the  police. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  might,  we  believe,  be  detached 
from  the  direct  government  of  the  Forte,  without  any  serious 
loss  of  power  or  revenue  to  the  Sultan,  for  these  provinces  are 
only  connected  with  Turkey  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land ;  they 
are  flanked  by  Servia  on  the  east ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
have  enjoyed,  down  to  a  recent  period,  a  great  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, being  governed  by  tbe  native  Mohammedan  aristo- 
cracy much  more  than  by  Turkish  officials.  Mr.  Evans  gives 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  homestead  of  a  family  com- 
munity among  the  Sclavonians.  There  are  aggregate  families 
of  as  much  as  four  hundred  members  living  under  one  roof 
and  one  patriarchal  authority,  and  these  peculiar  institutions 
are  maintained  with  a  complete  feeling  of  equality  and  with 
property  held  in  common.  Perhaps  they  are  the  germs  of 
a  democratic  constitution;  for  Mr.  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
the  form  of  government  adapted  to  these  societies  must  either 
be  a  despotism  or  a  democracy  verging  on  cbmmuniam.  Al- 
though the  Servians  have  attempted  to  conquer  Bosnia,  annex- 
ation to  Servia  is  the  last  thing,  it  seems,  that  the  Bosniaks 
desire.  There  are  still  the  descendants  of  the  Boeniak 
JaaisBariea,  men  of  the  Serai,  Mohammedans,  owners  of  great 
part  of  the  soil,  half  a  million  in  number,  utterly  irreconoil- 
able  to  tbe  government  of  a  Christian  State.      There  are 
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about  200,000  Roman  Catholics  equally  hostile  to  a  State 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Chnrch.  And  even  the  Christiaii 
peaaantry  abhor  the  notion  of  what  they  call  the  Servian  yoke. 
Of  this  Mr.  Evans  had  frequent  examples.  How  is  an  an- 
tonomons  government  to  be  eBtablished  in  a  small  province 
which  has  neither  religious  nor  national  unitvi  and  woold 
speedily  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  its  neighbours  ?  Hoir 
would  Servia,  which  has  expelled  every  Mussulman  from  her 
own  territory,  deal  with  half  a  million  of  Sclavonian  MoslemE  ? 
Probably  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  Boimiaks 
themselves  would  be  that  Austria  should  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  would  open  Bosnia  to  die  Adriatic 
coast  and  place  her  under  a  neutral  administration.  But 
would  anything  tempt  Austria  to  undertake  so  arduous  and 
perilous  a  task  as  the  government  of  half  a  million  of  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  the  addition  of  another  half  million  to  her  own 
Sou&  Sclavonian  population  ?  She  at  once  refused  the  pro- 
posal when  it  was  made  to  her,  the  other  day,  by  Kussia. 
She  refused  it  because  it  meant  immediate  war  with  Turkey, 
but  she  would  equally  have  refused  it  if  that  consequence  had 
not  been  attached  to  it.  The  mere  cost  of  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  a  police,  would 
be  considerable.  Everything  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  r^on 
without  roads  and  without  capital  It  would  be  twenty  years 
before  the  district  could  pay  its  expenses,  and  Austria  is  already 
distracted  by  the  evils  of  a  divided  population,  without  the 
addition  of  a  Mohammedan  element.  To  that  we  must  always 
recur  in  considering  the  difficultdes  of  this  problem.  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Boumania  could,  without'much  difficulty,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  administration  of  Turkey,  because  the  Moham- 
medans of  those  countries  were,  so  to  speak,  interlopers, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  they  are,  therefore,  justly 
regarded  as  Christian  tributary  states.  But  where  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  is  professed  by  nearly  half  the  population, 
the  natives  of  the  land,  their  presence  must  be  accepted  and 
dealt  vrith  as  a  fact  which  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
power  to  alter. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  difficulty  is  to  be  met  by  es- 
tablishing the  '  autonomy '  of  these  provinces.  What  is  meant 
by  '  autonomy '  ?  If  that  term  means  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte  should  have  a  much  lar^  share  in  the  management  of 
their  local  afl^s  and  in  the  administration  and  financial  busi- 
ness of  the  country  than  they  have  had,  and  this  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  creed,  that  is  precisely  what  the  best  friends 
of  Turkey  have  constantly  recommended,  and  it  is  the  course 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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which  the  present  Turkish  GoTemmeot  is  ready  to  adopt. 
Modem  ceDtralisatioii  has  been  the  bane  of  Turkey,  and 
nothing  is  bo  essential  to  her  as  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  local  self-gOTemment.  The  Mohammedans  of  In^a  did  not 
destroy  the  Funchayets  of  the  Hindoo  village.  But  if  '  au- 
■  tonomy '  meaaa  the  transfer  of  political  and  military  power 
from  the  govemment  of  the  Empire  to  small  detached  com- 
monitiea  or  prorinCGs,  that  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  the 
Empire  but  injurious  to  the  provinces  themselTes.  In  Grreece, 
'  autonomy '  has  been  extended  to  complete  independence,  but 
the  Duke  of  Ai^U  declared  in  1867  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was,  after  tJiat  of  Turkey,  the  worst  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  all  the  defects  of  a  small  and  weak  adminis- 
tration. In  Servia, '  autonooiy  '  has  been  liberally  conceded, 
but  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Servians  has  been,  as  we  see,  to 
declare  war  on  their  suzerun,  and  to  make  them  the  tools  and 
dupes  of  a  foreign  Power,  The  former  sort  of  autonomy  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  w^fare  of  a  people,  the  latter 
is  simply  *  Home-Rule'  under  s  Greek  name. 

This  observation  applies  with  as  much  force  to  Bulgaria 
as  to  Bosnia ;  for  although,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proportion  of 
Mohammedans  to  Christians  is  smaller  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  province,  and  the  Bulgarians,  or  Bulgarian-speaking 
people,  amount  in  all  to  more  t^n  four  millions,  yet,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  Bulgaria  stands  in  a  far  more  importiuit  rela- 
tion than  Bosnia  to  uie  Turkish  Empire. 

The  BulMrions  were  not  originally  a  Sclavonic  people. 
They  were  Bcythiaos,  who  settled  on  ^e  Danube  in  the  fifth 
century,  conquered  the  Sclaves  and  oppressed  them.  But 
conquerors  and  conquered  have  now,  hke  the  Kormans  and 
Saxons,  melted  into  one,  and  even  the  language  of  the  country 
is  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  Sclavonic.  Down  to  a  recent 
period,  what  little  culture  existed  among  them  was  entirely 
Greek  and  dae  to  their  Greek  priests,  but  within  the  last 
forty  years  this  is  entirely  changed.  The  studies  of  the  younger 
generation  have  been  conducted  at  Moscow  or  at  Prague ;  the 
locai  schools  are  Sclavonic ;  and  the  Bulgarian  Church  has 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Greek  Patriarch.  The 
Porte  has  been  obliged  to  appoint  an  Exarch  of  this  separate 
church,  and  the  Greeks  complain  that  the  Bulgarians  plunder 
their  church  property.  Bitter  hostility  prevmls  between  the 
two  races,  the  Sclavonic  element  having  ^ven  out  liie  Greek, 
and  being  far^  more  hostile  to  Turkey,  because  it  is  impelled 
from  the  North.     This  explains  the  expression  used  by  one  of 
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tlie  Britifih  consuls,  when  he  says  titat  do  fusion  between 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  appears  to  htm  to  be  possible.  If  the 
rising  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  waa,  as  we  are  told, 
agrariaii,  the  movement  in  Bulgaria  was  mainly  the  result  of 
a  forei^  revolutionary  conspiracy,  acting  under  the  directioD 
of  the  Panslavist  Committee  at  Bucharest  The  Bussian  Go- 
Temment  may  use  this  association  as  a  feeler  to  promote  its 
own  objects,  but  the  experiment  is  a  dangerous  one,  for  the 
members  of  this  society  are  the  disciples  and  agents  of  a  school 
of  Nihilists  which  would  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Empire,  and  thev  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. The  following  details  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Baring 
from  a  document  put  m  at  the  trial'  of  the  insurgents  before 
the  special  Commission  at  Philippopolis : — 

'On  the  19th  (31st)  March  a  meeting  of  SO  agitaton  took  place  *t 
Otlou-keai,  and  the  «late  of  the  genaral  rinng,  which  the  Bucharest 
committee  bad  fixed  for  18th  Apnl  (1st  May),  wan  poatponed  till  afi«r 
1st  (ISth)  May.  The  plan  of  action  decided  on  was  Bhortly  as  fuUowa:— 
To  destroy  as  much  of  the  railway  as  pos^ble,  including  the  bridge  at 
Ouzomi  Eeupni.  To  bum  the  rolling  stock  at  Sarembey.  To  «£t  fire 
to  Adrianople  in  lOOand  toPhilippopolis  in  60  [Jaces,  and  also  to  bom 
Sofia,  Tatar- Bazardjik,  Tchtiman,  Isladi,  and  a  nnmber  of  villager 
To  attack  the  Turkish  and  mised  villages,  and  to  kill  alt  Mnssulmant 
who  re^st«d  and  take  their  property.  To  occuf^  certain  important 
points,  such  ae  Avrat-Alan,  Kalofer,  Tchonkourion,  &c.  Bazardjik  to 
be  attacked  with  3,000  men,  and  the  Government  stores  seized.  The 
rising  to  be  general  and  simultaneous.  Such  Bulgarians  as  refused  to 
join  the  inaun-eotion  to  be  forced  into  it,  and  their  villages  burnt.  On 
the  18th  April  (1st  May)  another  meeting  was  held  at  Metzka,  when 
Benkowsky  informed  his  comrades  that  their  plans  had  been  betrayed 
by  one  Nenko,  and  that  the  rising  must  consequently  be  precipitated. 
Accordingly,  obedient  to  his  ordeis,  the  people  of  Avrat-AIan  and 
Otiou-keui  rose  and  killed  such  Mussulmans  as  they  could  lay  haodi 
on,  and  erected  some  rough  fortifications ;  other  villagea,  such  aa  Yeni- 
keui,  &c.,  were  visited  by  small  bands  of  men  with  fiage,  who  told  the 
peasants  they  must  leave  their  homes  or  otherwise  the  Turks  would 
masaacie  them,  and  that  a  large  Busman  army  was  ready  to  cro«s  the 
Balkan.  At  Zindjirli  the  priest,  the  schoolnmster,  and  some  othermen 
actually  drove  the  inhabitants  out  and  forCed  them  to  set  fire  to  ths 
village.' 

If,  as  we  suppose,  this  document  is  authentic,  it  proves  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria  were  begun  by 
the  Christians,  and  that  they  began,  not  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  people,  but  under  the  direct  instigstion  of 
foreign  agitators,  who  had  their  own  ends  in  view,  and  were 
utteny  regardless  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  their  schetnes 
to  the  Bulgarian  peasantry,  Jt  is  important  to  b«ac  these 
factBinmind.  ^      ,,  L.OO'jIc 
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Acts  of  tnooetroiU  and  revolting  crueltr  are  generally  due  to 
the  influence  of  fear.  Mr.  Baring,  in  hia  report,  has  not  only 
ascertained  the  truth  with  regard  to  ^e  crimes  committed,  but 
he  has  enabled  us  to  touch  the  cause  of  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mutual  panic  The  Bulgarian  peasantry,  an 
industrious  quiet  people,  not  at  all  given  to  violence,  were  told 
by  their  foreign  instigators  that  the  Mussulmans  were  about  to 
massacre  them ;  the  Mussulmans  were  persuaded  by  the  rash 
attacks  on  Avrat-AIan,  Bellova,  and  Otiou-keui,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  about  to  massacre  them.  Both  parties  were 
animated  by  hatred,  but  far  more  by  teiTOr.  The  consequence 
was  a  state  of  total  anarchy — the  horrible  condition  of  a  country 
in  which  the  armed  minority  falls  ujron  the  unarmed  majority. 
The  crimes  committed,  as  is  always  the  case  in  social  warfare, 
were  as  irrational  and  unjust  as  they  were  brutal  and  barbarous 
— the  innocent  perished  for  the  guilty ;  and  the  government  of 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  then  Grand  YLzier,  not  only  failed  to  main- 
tain order  by  sending  regular  troops,  but  let  loose  on  the 
people  the  very  fiends  of  war,  God  grant  that  the  scenes  of 
horror  which  were  enacted  in  a  few  remote  Bulgarian  vill^es, 
may  never  be  renewed  in  the  great  cities  of  the  £ast  and  the 
sites  of  a  denser  population,  where  precisely  the  same  elements 
of  discord  exist,  as  was  seen  not  long  ago  at  Halonica  and 
apprehended  in  Constantinople  itself!  Mr.  Baring  appears  to 
us  to  have  summed  up  the  whole  question  •mth  great  good 
sense  and  impartiality.  We  cordially  concur  in  his  just  re- 
probation of  the  acts  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  we 
think  his  concluding  observations  deserve  to  be  recorded  in 
this  place. 

'  Wherever  there  is  Turkish  rule  there,  owing  to  its  ioherent  iaulta, 
will  be  Christian  discontent.  Last  spring  this  was  naturally  heightened 
by  the  total  failure  of  Mahmoud  Poaha'a  high-souading  firman  of  re- 
forme,  by  the  deaf  ear  turned  by  the  Porte  to  petitions  from  Bulgaria, 
and  by  die  heavy  proBsure  o£  taxation.  Add  to  this  the  diScultiei  in 
which  the  Turkish  Government  waa  involved,  and  latterly,  alao,  the 
fear  of  some  outbreak  of  Mussulman  fanaticiani,  which  prevaOed  more 
or  less  throughout  Turkey.  The  foreign  agiutom  and  those  natdvet 
whom  thay  had  succeeded  in  seducing  seiseed  upon  this  apparently 
favourable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow;  the  peaaRcita  were  deluded 
into  leaving  tbeir  villages  by  being  told  that  the  Turks  were  going  to 
maMBcre  them,  and  the  popnladons  of  the  small  towaa  were  induct  to 
take  part  in  the  insurrection  by  threats  and  by  the  roost  extravagant 
promises  of  foreign  aid.  The  revolution  was  well  planned,  but  mise- 
rably executed.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  evidently  not  in  it ;  and 
mnny  of  them  apparently  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  success 
was  a  green  Hag,  with  a  lion  rampant  and  "  liberty  or  dea^"  embroi- 
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dered  on  it.  The  insorgents  pat  themnlves  in  the  wrong  by  killing 
defenceteu  Turks,  and  committing  otlieT  acta  of  insurrectira),  hat  the 
lemetance  they  made  when  actually  attacked  was  bf>rdly  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  Turks  gaioMl  an  easy  victory,  and  abused  it  most  ehuiie- 
lully,  the  innocent  being  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  in  a  raaODer  too 
horrible  to  think  of.  .  .  .  The  Porte  has,  moreover,  given  a  powerfbl 
handle  to  its  enemies  and  detractors  by  tiie  way  it  has  treated  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  suppres^on  of  the  insurrectioD.  Thoce  who 
have  committed  atrocities  have  been  rewarded ;  while  those  who  kive 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  dnistians  from  the  fury  of  the  Buhi- 
Bazouks  and  others  have  been  passed  over  with  contempt.' 

'This  report  may  be  brongbt  to  a  close  with  the  following  romMks:— 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  revolution  which  had  to  be  suppressed  bj 
armed  force.  A  small  minority  of  the  population  committed  re- 
prehensible acts  which  merited  puaisbment.  The  Government  of 
Mahmoud  Pasha  is  to  blame  for  the  calling  out  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  fat 
had  it  sent  troops  earlier,  this  diaostrous  measure  would  never  han 
been  necessary.  It  is  also  to  blame  for  allowing  revolutionary  agent* 
to  curculate  under  its  very  eyes,  without  taking  measures  to  counieisct 
the  ^read  of  their  pernicious  doctrines.  The  manner  in  which  the 
rising  was  suppressed  was  inhuman  in  the  last  d^ree,  50  innocent  per- 
Bons  au^ring  for  every  guilty  one.  The  deeds  of  blood  I  have  sjxien 
of,  and  the  misery  I  have  witnessed,  must  rouse  just  indignation  in 
every  mind  ;  but  the  inGimoas  conduct  of  those  agitators  who,  to  serve 
the  selfish  ends  of  States,  whose  only  object  is  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, have  not  shrunk  fh>m  exciting  poor,  ignorant  peasants  to  revolt, 
thus  desolating  thousands  of  hornets  and  leaving  to  a  fine  rich  prorioce 
a  l^iacy  of  tears,  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  their  share 
of  public  execration.' 

It  is  not  very  easy  accurately  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
Bulgaria,  for  the  present  Turkish  divisions  of  the  pacfaalikB  of 
Widdin,  Rustchuk,  Nish,  and  Sofia  do  not  correspond  to  Uie 
old  geographical  denomination  of  the  provinces  on  Kiepert's 
map  for  instance.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  Bulgaria  is  that  portion  of  Turkey  in  Eui^ope  which 
lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  range,  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Servia  to  the  Black  Sea^a  distant^  of 
about  7^  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  area  is  stated  to  be 
32,000  Bquare  miles,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Scotland. 
The  population  of  this  district  is  computed  at  3,000,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  appear  to  be  Christians  and  one-third  Mohani' 
medans.  This  province  thus  includes  the  whole  Turkish  shore 
of  the  Danube  from  Servia  downwards,  and  all  the  moQths  U 
that  river.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  objects  ac- 
complished by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  was  to  place  the 
command  of  both  shores  of  the  Danube  in  the  hands  d 
Turkey,  and  for  this  purpose  Kussia  was  compelled  to  retio- 
cede  to  the  Forte  a  portion  of  the  territoiy.f^  Bessarabia  ob 
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the  left  bank,  whicli  had  beea  conquered  in  previooB  van, 
Russia  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  river  altogether,  and  cannot 
approach  it  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  Boumania  or 
invading  Bessarabia;  she  has  therefore  taken  Burreptitious 
means  to  place  a  considerable  number  of  her  officers  and  men 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Lord  Derby  has  recently  said 
with  tru^  that  the  last  word  of  the  Eastern  Question  is,  *  Who 
'  is  to  have  Constantinople  ? '  No  doubt.  We  would,  there- 
fore, beg  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  dispassionate  political 
opinion  on  this  question  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  line  of  the 
Danube  is  the  first  line  of  defence  of  Byzantium,  as  was  seen 
in  1853,  when  it  was  not  unsuccessfully  defended  by  Omar 
Pasha. 

The  province  of  Bulgaria  next  includes  the  whole  line  of 
the  border  fortresses  and  towns  of  Turkey  to  the  north,  Widin, 
Kahowa,  Nikopoli,  Sistowa,  Bustchuk,  Silistria,  memorable 
for  ita  last  defence,  Schamla,  and  Varna.  These  fortresses 
are  now,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  more  efficient  state 
than  they  were  in  in  1854,  and  the  Turkish  army  is  far  better 
able  to  defend  them  than  it  was  in  1828  or  in  1854.  They 
have  been  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  the  whole 
system  of  fortification  greatly  improved  by  an  eminent  Frussiaa 
officer.  Colonel  Gracb,  and  the  last-named  fortresses  especially^ 
Silistria,  Schumla,  and  Varna,  form  a  triangle,  which  may  be- 
compared  for  strength  to  the  celebrated  guadrilatere  of  North- 
ern Italy.  On  them  depends  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  totally  impossible  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  as  guaranteed  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  in 
1856,  and  by  ourselves  in  our  separate  treaty  with  France  and. 
Austria,  should  subsist,  if  these  fortresses  and  the  line  of  the' 
Danube  are  not  held  by  the  forces  of  the  Porte.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Bulgaria  also  includes  the  tracks  and  passes  through 
the  Balkan  Mountains,  which  are  the  third  line  of  defence  of 
Constantinople,  and  not  the  least  important  one ;  and  hera 
again  the  five  important  passes  near  Varna,  Pravada,  Osman 
Bazar,  Timova,  and  Sumugh  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Prussians  so  aa  to  render  them  nearly  impassable.  Wnoeyer 
is  master  of  the  Danube,  the  fortresses  and  the  chain  of  monn- 
taios,  may  descend  whenever  he  pleases  into  the  plains  of 
Boumelia,  and  advance  on  Adrianople  and  on  the  capitaL 
There  is  an  end  to  ^1  political  or  military  means  of  defencei  as 
the  Turks  knew  when  ihey  made  peace  in  1829.  When 
Turkey  ceases  to  hold  the  Balkan  and  the  fortresses  of  the 
Danube,  she  ceases  to  hold  anything  in  Europe  defensible  or 
worth  defending. 
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It  may  tiere  be  observed  that  the  scene  of  the  horrible  ex- 
cesses of  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  which  have  called 
forth  the  indignation  of  England,  was  not  in  Bulgaria  at  all, 
but  nearer  to  Philippopoiis  and  Adrianople,  being  considera- 
bly to  the  south  of  the  Balkan  ranwe.  Similar  misdeeds  were 
afterwards  perpetrated  in  the  diatnct  of  Tirnova,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Balkan,  but  even  these  acts  were  not  known  at 
Rustchuk  to  have  taken  place  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.*  The  Bulgarian-speaking  people,  in  fact,  are  also 
to  be  found  to  the  south  of  Bulgaria,  It  is  imposeible  to  draw 
a  geographical  line  within  which  certain  races  of  men  are  to  be 
protected  and  certain  rights  established.  The  Government  of 
the  Porte  is  bound  to  afford  protection  and  equal  righta  to  all 
its  subjects  under  whatever  degree  of  latitude  they  may  live ; 
iind  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  population,  than  to  establish  conditions  north  of  the 
Balkan  which  should  cease  to  be  obligatory  south  of  that 
line.  The  Porte,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  justified 
in  its  reply,  that  the  measures  of  reform  which  are  required 
most  be  extended  to  the  whole  Empire  and  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  districts. 

To  withdraw  these  provinces  from  the  military  occupation 
and  civil  administration  of  the  Porte  is,  therefore,  not  only  to 
dismember  the  Ottoman  territories,  hut  to  extinguish  the 
Empire  in  Europe,  and  to  lay  open  the  road  to  the  coital. 
Those  politicians  who  are  desirous  of  bringing  about  this  result 
could  adopt  no  means  more  effectual.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  small  dependent  states,  of  a  mixed  population  and  an  un- 

'  Consul  Kaule  wrote  from  Rustchuk  on  May  23rd  to  tLe  Am- 
baMador  at  Conataatinople  : — '  There  is  a  grave  matter  here  which  I 
'  should  bring  to  Your  Excellency's  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  anning 
■*  of  theMusBuImaDsaad  Circaaaians  in  the  Vilayet,  and  ihe  letting  loose 
-*  the  latter  on  the  Bulgarians  aimply  reported  to  bo  in  revolt.  The 
''  lawless  character  of  these  Circnssians  is  notorious — they  are  not  to 
■'  be  trusted  at  any  time ;  to  employ  them  therefore  in  the  way  I  hare 
'  stated  at  the  present  moment  is  in  my  opiuion  to  drive  many,  who 
*  have  hitherto  remained  quiet,  lo  revolt.  Tkia  fad  has  ontg  bet» 
'  known  here  the  last  two  dags,  and  it  has  already  created  a  very  bad 
'  reeling  in  the  place,  as  everyone  knows  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
'  authorities  to  withdraw  the  arras  these  men  have  been  provided  with,' 
A  similar  report  bad  been  made  from  Adrianople  on  May  I6th.  Oa 
May  litth  Sir  Henry  Elliot  reported  that  whereas  the  KussianCoiunlsaC 
Adrianople  and  FhilippopoUs  dar^d  not  show  themselves  in  public,  the 
Greeks  at  the  latter  place  united  with  the  Turks  to  repel  any  attack  of 
the  Bulgurians;  between  the  Greek  Rayahs  and  the  Bulgarians,  it  is 
stated,  that  no  kind  of  Jiuion  is  possible. 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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settled  govemmcnt,  with  slender  military  resources,  could  offer 
any  renistance  to  the  advance  of  a  great  military  Power. 
Roumania  is  such  a  State,  and  she  is  designed  to  cover  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  if  it  is  the  policy  of  Kuasia  to  in- 
vade Turkey,  she  will  nnt  be  arrested  by  Roumania  for  a 
single  hour.  On  the  contrary,  she  will  make  it  her  base  of 
operations.  Servia  is  another  semi-independent  State ;  but 
Servia,  we  kni>w,  is  only  too  aniuoas  to  use  her  arms  againBt 
the  Porte — she  is,  in  fact,  the  advanced  guard  of  Russia. 
These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  no  Governmeut  in  Turkey 
could,  without  absolute  self-destruction,  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. The  worst  terms  that  could  be  imposed  on  Turkey, 
after  the  capture  of  her  fortresses  and  the  defeat  of  her  armies, 
could  not  be  more  disastrous  to  her.  At  present  neither  of 
these  events  has  occurred.  Far  from  it.  Turkey  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  army,  hitherto  victorious ;  and  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  these  provinces  would  require  suc- 
cessful operations  of  war,  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Before  the  Porte  is  asked  to  surrender  this  territory,  or  to 
withdraw  from  it,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the 
Powers  of  Europe  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
it ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  is  prepared  to 
undertake  such  an  expedition,  whether  the  other  pardcs  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  are  disposed  to  sanction  it.  For  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  any  Power  which  should  go  to  war  for  such 
a  purpose  would  simply  retain  the  conquered  territory  for  her- 
self. To  suppose  that  these  small  provinces  could  or  would 
retain  their  autonomy  or  independence,  afler  euch  a  collision 
of  great  forces,  appears  to  us  a  delusion.  We  have  the  dis- 
tinct assurance  of  Lord  Derby  that  one  at  least  of  the  Powers 
is  resolved  to  resist  such  a  solution,  and  rightly  so ;  for  the 
e^dstence  of  Russian  provinces,  or  of  South  Sclavonian  pro- 
vinces protected  by  Russia,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  would 
be  not  less  fatal  to  the  independence  and  security  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  than  to  the  existence  of  the  Porte. 
Yet  this  is  what  Russia  appears  to  have  contemplated  when 
she  made  to  Austria  the  audacious  proposal  that  a  Russian 
army  should  occupy  Bulgaria,  whilst  Austria  herself  took  pos- 
session of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  That  would  simply 
be  a  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  But  could  Russia  oc- 
cupy Bulgaria  ?  With  the  army  Turkey  now  has  in  the  field, 
and  with  the  strength  of  her  present  line  of  defence,  we  very 
much  question  whetiier  the  task  would  not  be  found  one  of 
greater  difficulty  than  is  commonly  believed ;  and  if  the  Rob- 
sians  were  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  army 
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threatening  the  right  flank  of  their  line  of  operations,  the  ex- 
pedition -would  be  one  of  great  danger,  if  not  absolutely  imprac- 
ticahle.  Hence  the  importance  Bubbik  evidently  attached  to 
theattempt  to  persuade  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  join  her  scheme. 
Auetria  has  it  in  her  power,  by  a  resolute  attitude,  to  stop  it 

Omar  Fashs  and  the  Turkish  forces  under  his  command 
held  the  Kussians  at  arms'  length  upon  the  line  of  the  Danube 
during  the  whole  winter  of  1853-54.  It  was  not  till  eight 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey  that  the 
French  and  English  forces  began  to  arrive  in  the  Dobnidacha. 
Meanwhile  the  Eussiang  had  been  defeated  at  Silistria  and 
recrossed  the  river,  having  in  fact  totally  failed.  They  now 
regard  Servis  as  their  base  in  a  military  point  of  view;  and  it 
might  give  them  a  passage  of  the  Danube,  but  Austria  has, 
we  believe,  declared  that  m  the  event  of  the  Russian  forces 
marching  southwards,  she  will  turn  her  arms  against  Servia. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  course 
of  events  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1827.  No  man 
who  18  sixty  years  of  age  can  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  in  Europe  by  the  Greek  Sevolution  in  1821.  The 
GrreekB  are  a  people  with  an  illustrious  name  and  an  Immortal 
language.  Their  country  was  one  of  the  latest  Turkish  con- 
quests. The  entire  population  of  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  was 
Christian,  united  by  blood,  religion,  and  language.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Turks  was  detestable  and  intolerable ;  and  the 
Greeks  rose  to  shake  it  off  with  a  valour  and  patriottsm  which 
seemed  worthy  of  their  race.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  great 
ferocity  on  both  sides — deeds  like  the  massacre  of  Scio,  the 
surrender  of  Farga,  the  devastation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibi^im 
Pasha,  excited  throughout  the  Christian  world  sentiments  of 
horror  of  which  the  recent  Bulgarian  agitation  gives  but  a  faint 
idea,  for  they  were  universal  throughout  Europe.  Church 
and  Cochrane  went  to  fight  there ;  Byron  went  to  die  there. 
Collections  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  were  made  in  every 
school  and  every  village.  The  Turks  were  denounced  with 
execration  from  every  hustings  and  every  pulpit.  This  lasted 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  the  Porte  had  shown  itself 
incapable  of  subduing  the  insurrection,  though  it  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  army,  then  very  powerful.  As  to  the 
means  employed,  Uiey  surpassed  in  horror  and  atrocity  any- 
thing which  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  our  time.*"   When  it  was 

*  Even  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  Paaha  contrived  to  cany 
off  ID  bis  shattered  vessela,  which  nearly  asnlc  on  tha  voyage,  5,&0U 
Greek  women  and  children  tot  the  hareema  of  Egypt 

^  - '^■ooSlt- 
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found  that  the  armies  of  the  Porte  were  unable  to  quell  the 
revolt,  the  Sultan,  sa^B  M.  Dmitri  de  Boukhiutiw,  whose  work 
we  have  before  ua,  invited  hia  Moslem  Bubjeots  to  exterminate 
the  Chriatiaiia.  Great  Blauehter  took  place  in  Constantinople 
itself,  where  the  patriarch  Gregory  was  dr^^ed  from  the  attar 
and  hanged  in  front  of  his  church  in  his  pontifical  garments. 
The  population  of  Scio  was  estimated  at  100,000  before  the 
maSBftore ;  after  it,  there  remained  but  900  Christian  males  in 
the  island.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  assumed,  in  presence 
of  this  movement,  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  has  been 
observed  towards  Servia  bv  his  nephew  Alexander  II.  He 
refused  to  countenance  or  abet  the  msurrection,  although  the 
Hussion  nation  and  the  armj  were,  as  now,  eager  to  make 
the  Greek  cause  their  own.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Canning  had 
succeeded  Lord  Castlereogh  at  the  ForeJOT  Office  in  London 
that  the  Greeks  found  among  the  great  Powers  a  protector, 
and  that  protector  was  England.  The  Congress  of  Verona 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  a^^eals.  Mr.  Canning  recog- 
nised the  Greeks  as  a  belligerent  Power,  and  a  Greek  loan  for 
800,000/.  was  raised  in  London.  Upon  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  Russia  determined  to  adopt  a  more  decided 
course,  and  on  April  4,  1826,  a  Protocol  was  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  bv  Couut  Nesselrode  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  following  terms : — '  Greece  was  to  be  an  autonomous 
'  dependency  of  the  Porte,  paying  an  annual  tribute,  but  the 

*  Greeks  were  to  enjoy  entire  self-government.  The  properties 
'  of  Turks,  whether  on  the  continent  of  Greece  or  the  islands, 
'  were  to  be  purchased  by  Greeks.'  On  this  basis  the  allied 
Powers  undertook  to  mediate,  binding  themselves  '  not  to  seek 

*  for  themselves  or  their  subjects  any  territorial  or  commercial 

*  advantage  or  influence  which  should  not  be  equally  applicable 
'  to  all  other  nations.'  Here,  then,  was  an  example  of  a  cordial 
and  disinterested  union  between  England  and  Russia,  dictated 
by  lofty  sentiments  of  policy  and  humanity.  The  Porte  did  not 
accept  the  Protocol,  but  within  six  months  Russia  contrived  to 
extort  from  the  Sultan  the  Convention  of  Ackerman  (signed  on 
October  7,  1826),  confirming  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  estab- 
lishing the  semi-independence  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia,  and  opening  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  merchant 
vessels.  This  convention,  says  M.  Boukharow,  secured  to  the 
commercial  interests  and  religious  influence  of  Russia  advan- 
tages as  great  as  she  could  have  obtained  by  war.  But  Russia 
was  not  satisfied.  The  Porte  still  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  in  July,  1827,  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed  between  England,  Russia,  and  France, 
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to  compel  Turkey  to  treat  with  the  Greeks  on  the  bams  pf 
tlie  Protocol  of  April  4,  1826.  The  allied  fleets  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  announced  to  Ibrahim  Pashi 
that  they  should  cut  off  the  commuuicationB  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  then  in  the  Morea.  Upon  this  declaration,  which  vaa 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought 
on  November  20,  1827,  and  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  des- 
troyed. Turkey  being  thus  deprived  of  her  naval  power, 
Russia  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  war  on  April  26,  1828, 
md  invaded  Turkey  with  two  armies,  one  in  Europe  and  the 
other  in  Asia  Minor.  The  European  campaign  Was  a  failare, 
Schumla  and  Silistria  haying  arrested  the  march  of  the  Imperial 
armies.  But  the  Asiatic  expedition,  under  Paakiewitsch,  put 
Russia  in  possession  of  Kars,  Akhaltzikh,  Anapa,  and  Poti. 
In  the  following  year  the  Kuesian  army  in  Europe  was  more 
sncceasful.  Diebitsch  reduced  the  border  fortresses,  partly 
by  force  of  anus  and  partly  by  corruption,*  and  crossMl  the 
Balkan:  and  on  August  20,  1829,  the  Porte  was  compelled 
to  treat  for  peace  at  Adrianople.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  sensible  that  we  had  been  outwitted  by  Rusua, 
and  that  the  Protocol  be  had  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  three 
years  before,  hod  led  to  consequences  he  did  not  contemplate, 
ordered  the  British  fleet  to  be  in  readiness  to  enter  the  Dai^ 
danelles,  in  the  event  of  the  Bussians  marching  on  Constanti* 
nople.  We  found  ourselves,  therefore,  on  the  brink  of  war 
with  Russia,  as  the  consequence  of  our  joint  intervention.  The 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  disastrous  to  Turkey.  Russia  ob- 
tained complete  command  of  the  navigable  months  of  the 
Danube;  and  she  added  to  her  own  dominions  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  independence  of  Greece 
was  recognised,  and  Turkey  had  to  pay  10,500,000  ducats 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Porte,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  weakness  by  these 
defeats,  due  in  great  measure  to  her  own  obstinacy,  but  due 
also  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  now  found  herself  attacked  by 
her  own  subjects.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  then  a  rising 
power ;  Syria  was  conquered ;  Asia  Minor  invaded ;  and  by 
the  Battle  of  Konieh,  won  on  December  21,  1832,  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  road  to  Constantinople  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Egyptian  ai-my.  Then  it  was  that  Russia  changed  her  tone, 
declared  herself  the  most  faithful  fnend  and  tutdary  genius  of 

'  *  Totissouf  Pasha,  who  commaaded  at  Varna,  was  bought  by  the 
KiiHuaiis,  and  his  treachery  caused  the  foil  of  the  place  and  the  aucccss 
of  DiebitBch's  campaign,  otherwise  very  doubtful,  for  the  Ruauun  umy 
tad  Boffered  enormous  lostes. 
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the  Porte,  and  sent  her  fleet  to  the  Boaphonia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  (January  1833);  and  this  unnatural  alliance 
was  consolidated  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skeleesi,  on  July  8, 
1833,  by  which  Unssia  engaged  to  place  her  naval  and  military 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  Russian  army  en- 
camped in  front  of  Buyokder^,  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  The  situation  created  by  the  exclusive  pro- 
tection of  Turkey  by  Russia  was  intolerable  to  Europe,  and  it 
was  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  1S40,  which 
wrested  Syria  from  Egypt,  and  once  more  restored  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Porte,  with  the  concurrence  of  Kussia. 

W^e  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  this  brief 
recapitulation  of  events,  which  are  well  known ;  but  their 
application  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  appears  to  us  to  be 
highly  instructive ;  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  some  of  the 

Seeches  which  have  recently  been  delivered  in  England  that 
e  lesson  of  fifty  years  ago  is  already  foi^otten.  If  we  ore 
told  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  loudly  call  upon 
this  country  to  enter  into  a  close,  cordial,  and  ^interested 
alliance  with  Itussia  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  our  answer  shortly  is  that  we  have  already  tried  it. 
That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton attempted  to  do  b^  the  Protocol  of  April  1826.  The 
consequence  was  a  series  of  wars,  the  destructidn  of  the 
military  power  of  Turkey  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  prostration  of  Turkey  herself  under  the  protection 
of  a  Kussian  Beet  and  army  in  the  Bosphorus.  Yet  the 
liberation  of  Greece  was  a  far  easier  task  than  the  divulsion 
from  Turkey  of  her  northern  provinces.  The  Mussulman 
population  of  Greece  was  insignificant  and  could  be  bought 
out.  The  Greeks  had  waged  war,  not  unsuccessfully,  for  six 
yean.  The  Greek  nation  was  unanimous.  The  loss  of  Greece 
was  not  fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  succeeded  in  securing  for  herself  great  territorial  and 
political  advantages  from  these  transactioQH,  and  at  last  held 
Turkey  and  Constantinople  itself  almost  entirely  in  her  grasp. 
If  we  are  not  misinformed.  General  Ignatieff,  whose  influence 
over  the  late  Sultan  was  paramount,  and  who  had  a  large  share 
in  the  most  improvident  and  oppressive  acts  of  his  reign,  hod 
brought  matters  to  a  point  very  nearly  resembling  the  alliauce 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi.  The  terror  of  the  half-insane  and  in- 
capable sovereign  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
dread  of  an  outbreak  in  Constantinople.  Russia  was  again  to 
protect  him ;  a  corps  of  troops  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  Boa^ 
phoms,  and  the  demand  for  their  intervention  was  eithw 
signed,  or  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  by  the  Sulton^^Jlf^ 
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the  manifestation  of  the  Softas,  speedily  followed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Abdul-Aziz,  cut  short  the  intrigue.  This  is  a  matter 
of  secret  history,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  with  cert«nty,  but 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  true;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  schanes 
of  General  Ignatiefi'  and  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  which 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  fall  of  that  unhappy  and 
misguided  sovereign  was  the  death-blow  to  a  whole  system  of 
policy,  baaed  upon  his  subserviency  to  tbe  Bussian  ambassador, 
and  nothing  remained  but  for  General  Ignatieff  to  quit  i<a  a 
time  the  scene  of  bis  discomfiture. 

We  must  here  observe  that  we  believe  Sir  Henry  ElKot, 
Her  Majesty's  representatiTe  at  Constantinople,  to  have  been 
most  unjustly  attacked  in  England.  Far  from  being  indifferent 
to  tbe  fatal  consequences  of  tbe  employment  of  irregular 
troops  in  Bulgaria,  he  had  remonstrated  repeatedly  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  before  it 
occurred.  The  mischief  was  done  before  the  British  fleet  was 
summoned  to  Besika  Bay,  and  when  the  British  ambassador 
found  himself  backed  by  that  powerful  force,  these  deplorable 
excesses  and  the  danger  of  on  outbreak  in  Constantinople 
itself,  ceased.  Some  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  Sir  Heniy 
Elliot  for  the  prevention  of  further  calamities,  if  credit  is  ever 
given  to  a  diplomatist  for  the  evils  he  averts.  Moreover,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Bulgarians,  however  loudly  they  called  for 
redress,  were  not  the  only  thing  he  had  to  think  of,  even  if  the 
full  extent  of  them  had  been  known  in  Constantinople,  which 
it  was  not.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  The  Sultan 
was  deposed ;  the  Divan  unsettled,  and  two  of  the  Ministers 
assassinated.  The  whole  scheme  of  Kussian  policy,  which  had 
overshadowed  the  Empire,  was  suddenly  overthrown.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tremendous  events  Sir  Henry  Elliot  acted  with 
coolness,  discretion,  energy,  and  judgment;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  justice  will  be  done  him  not  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  his  own  political  friends  and  by  the  public,  when 
the  history  of  this  extraordinary  crisis  is  more  fuDy  and  accu- 
rately known. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  simply  say,  when  we 
are  advised  to  enter  into  a  close  and  cordial  understanding 
with  the  Hussians  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  East, 
that  we  cannot  trust  them,  even  when  it  suits  them  to  act  with 
ns. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assurances  that  Russia  his 
met  us  half  way,  and  the  <^inion  of  those  statesmen  who 
regard  all  apprehensions  of  Kussia  as  obsolete  deluaionSi  a 
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calm  review  of  the  facts  already  known  to  the  world  does  at 
least  warrant  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  belief,  that  a  deep- 
laid  plan  was,  and  is,  in  the  course  of  operation  for  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  Earope.  The  Government  of  the  late 
Sultan,  misguided  by  General  Ignatieff,  was  rendered  odioas 
to  its  own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  Europe.  In  the 
western  provinces,  as  we  have  seen  from  independent  testi- 
mony, the  tendency  to  agrarian  insurrection  was  inflamed  by 
financial  oppression,  and  artfully  used  by  forei^  emissaries. 
Montenegro,  a  district  entirely  under  Russian  influence,  and 
not  governed  by  the  Forte,  prepared  to  take  up  arms.  In 
Bulmria  the  movement,  sucb  as  it  was,  came  entirely  from 
the  North ;  the  people,  says  Mr.  Baring,  had  no  heart  in  it. 
Meanwhile,  Servia,  with  no  grievance  at  all  to  complain  of, 
for  her  independence  was  complete,  had  long  been  preparing 
for  war,  and  at  last  declared  it  Prince  Milan  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  he  could  not  resist  the  forces  of  the 
Turkbh  Empire,  unless  he  received  foreign  support,  and  whilst 
the  Emperor  Alexander  sent  him  messages  bom  Ems  to  di^ 
suade  hmi  from  hostilities,  Bussian  aid  in  liie  most  practical 
forms  continued  to  stream  into  the  country.  At  this  moment, 
it  is  said  that  15,000  Russian  troops  are  serving  in  the  Servian 
army  and  commanding  it,  in  a  manner  certainly  inconsistent 
with  any  known  rules  of  neutrality ;  in  fact  it  is  no  longer  a 
Servian  army  at  all,  but  a  Russian  detachment,  exercising  an  ' 
authority  over  the  Servian  Prince  and  his  Ministers,  which 
seems  to  be  absolute.  These  adventurers  are  real  ^filibusters, 
and  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  the 
Americans  accomplished  in  Texas  and  attempted  in  Cuba.  The 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  Russia  at  this  moment  !a  whether  she  will 
or  will  not  prevent  (as  she  doubtless  can)  the  influx  of  military 
incendiaries  into  Servia.  If  not,  she  may  live  to  repent  it, 
for  they  are  the  forlorn  hope  of  Russian  revolution.  Finally, 
this  long  series  of  intrigues  and  acts  of  ill-disguised  hostility, 
is  crowned  by  the  proposal  to  occupy  finlgana  and  by  open 
preparations  for  war,  although  her  ambassadors  are  still  ordered 
emphatically  to  deny  any  such  intentions.  Are  we  to  believe 
them? 

Russia  is  the  one  Power  in  Europe  which  has  avowedly  a 
direct  territorial  interest,  in  what  we  shall  venture  to  call  the 
diseBtahlishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
To  her,  neutrality  in  such  a  question  is  almost  impossible. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  ourselves,  or  with  anv  other  great 
Power.     Austria,  Qermany,  France,  Italy,  England,  may  all 
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be  regarded  ob  mediating  States  looking  to  the  common  in- 
tereat.  But  Kuseia  is  unquea^onably  looking  to  ber  own. 
It  has  been  the  settled  poUcy  of  England,  under  many  ad- 
miniatrationB,  to  make  these  qnestions  the  comradn  property 
of  Europe,  and  to  place  them  under  the  sanction  of  a  commOD 
authority.  The  treaties  to  which  we  are  parties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empare,  are  not  mere  engagements  between  thifi  country  and 
the  Forte  to  defend  and  uphold  a  decrepid  empire ;  they  are 
public  and  general  engagements  between  all  the  European 
Powers  with  each  other  to  determine  their  relative  positions, 
and  to  pledge  them  all  alike  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  break  down  and  destroy  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  War  than  an  abrupt  and  unauthorised  departure 
from  the  principles  and  the  letter  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  by 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  them.  That  result  aloue  would 
be  to  Russia  an  enormous  advantage  and  satisfaction. 

If  this  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  true  one  (and  although  Bussia  may  continue  to  play  a 
secret  game  as  long  as  she  can,  in  order  to  avoid  a  winter 
camptugn,  she  must  at  last  throw  off  the  mask,  if  these  are  her 
designs),  we  would  simply  point  out  to  our  readers  three  of 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  agitation  in  England: — 1.  It 
has  encouraged  the  Servians  to  prolong  the  war  and  enabled 
General  Tchernaieff  to  reject  the  liberal  terms  offered  them. 
2.  It  has  strengthened  the  war-party  in  Russia,  which  is  en- 
deavouring to  force  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  may 
possibly  succeed  in  producing  important  resultx.  3.  It  has 
considerably  weakened  and  emisarrassed  the  diplomatic  action 
of  the  Queen's  Government,  at  a  very  critical  moment,  when 
peace  or  war  may  turn  upon  the  incidents  of  an  hour.  These 
are  exceedingly  serious  and,  we  think,  mischievous  resulte— 
speaking  of  them,  not  with  reference  to  Turkey  or  the  Ministry, 
but  as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe — interests  in  comparison  with  which  the  mere  question 
of  the  misgovemment  of  Turkey  shrinks  into  insignificance. 

We  adhere  to  the  opinion,  in  which  we  have  never  wavered, 
that  the  Crimean  War  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  useful  war. 
It  was  caused  by  the  arrogance  and  deceit  of  Nicholas,  and  it 
rendered  to  the  world  the  signal  service  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  despotic,  relentless,  and  reactionary  influence  he  exertnsed 
in  Europe.  What  would  not  the  results  have  been  to  Europe 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  his  design  into  execution,  un- 
opposed by  the  Western  Powers  ?  For,  as  Lord  Palmetston 
saul  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  25>  1S54  :  '  Boana 
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'  has  always,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  systematically 
'  laboured,  without  auy  deviatioii,  to  realise  the  scheme  aS  the 
'  conquest  of  Turkey.  When  checked  in  her  advance,  she 
*  draws  back,  but  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favourable 
'  opportuni^.'  That  we  hold  to  be  an  invariable  truth  in 
politics.  M.  Boukharow,  himself  a  KusBian,  boaats  that  the 
extension  of  Russia  in  the  last  century  is  a  fact  unexampled  in 
history.  Since  1772  she  has  doubled  her  territoriea.  With- 
in eighty  years  she  has  advanced  3S0  leagues  on  the  road  to 
Vienna  and  to  Paris ;  she  has  swallowed  up  half  Sweden,  and 
of  Poland  as  much  as  would  make  another  Austrian  Empire ; 
she  has  conquered  from  Persia  about  as  much  as  the  area  of 
Great  Britain.  From  Turkey  she  has  wrested,  by  successive 
wars  and  treaties,  States  as  large  as  Prussia  was  before  the 
war  of  1866  ;  and  we  have  recently  seen  her  advancing  over 
Central  Asia  with  accelerated  rapidity,"  To  this  movement, 
OS  against  Europe  and  Turkey,  the  Crimean  War  put  a  stop; 
and  although  the  barrier  raised  against  it  was  not  imperishable 
or  insurmountable,  it  has  proved  for  twenty  years  sufficiently 
effectual.  We  see  no  reason  to  allow  it  to  decay,  for  the 
danger  is  always  there.  To  denounce  as  worthless  results 
obtained  by  so  great  an  effort  seems  to  us  to  be  sheer  folly. 

But  the  chief  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  Treaty  which  con- 
cluded it  was  that  it  annihilated  the  claim  of  Russia  to  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  joint  and  collective  action  of  the  Six 
Powers.  It  takes  away  from  her,  and  it  imposes  upon  us,  col- 
lectively, the  duty  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  equal 
rights  and  just  government  of  the  non-Mussulman  population. 
That  is  the  point  on  which  we  chiefly  rely,  at  this  moment,  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  these  disturbances  ;  and  to  disparage 
that  most  important  result,  or  to  act  as  if  it  bad  never  been 
obtained,  is  an  act  of  absurdity  of  which  no  man  conversant 
with  the  facts  could  be  guilty. 

Mr.  Bright  consistently  holds,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinion 
exactly  opposed  to  our  own ;  but,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  language  (^  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  was  one  of 

*  One  wroDg  does  not  palliate  another ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Schuyler's  account  of  the  ferocious  proceedings  of  the  Bussions  in 
Kbokand  last  year  in  an  exact  parallel  to  the  atrocitiea  in  Bulgaria, 
even  to  the  employment  of  CircaBsiaa  levies.  General  Kauflman 
deliberately' ordered  the  e.Tterminatioa  of  the  Yomud  tribe,  without 
sparing  age  or  Bex.  The  Coasacki  and  CircaBBiana  killtd  ihem  all.  In 
like  manner  Mveral  towns  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  officers  who 
committed  these  barbarities  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Czar. 
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the  chief  causes  of  the  Crimean  War,  becaoae  it  ted  the  Em- 

Sror  of  Susaia  to  believe  that  England  would  never  fight 
uch  of  the  hii^uage  recently  used  on  this  qneetion  has  the 
same  tendency.  It  has  led  the  KuBaiana  to  auppoae  that  they 
will  have  the  support  of  a  conaiderable  party  in  England  if 
tbey  attack  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  pr(»)08al  to  occupy 
Bulgaria  was  the  natural  and  immediate  result.  What  would 
he  the  fate  of  any  Britiah  Minister  who  should  deliherately  or 
hy  negligence  make  over  to  Knsffla  the  defence  of  Constanti- 
nople? ^V^ould  a  Brideh  Miniater  foe  unaupported  or  censored 
who  should  even  have  the  courage  to  occupy  it  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  terms  of  the 
.  Treaty  of  Paris  which  directly  concern  this  matter.  The 
Yllth  Article  provides  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  tiie  Queen  of  Grreat  Briton,  ^e  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
declare  the  Sublime  Forte  to  be  admitted  to  share  all  the 
advantages  of  public  law  and  the  concert  of  Europe.  '  Their 
'  Majesties  promise,  each  on  his  own  behalf,  to  respect  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
they  therefore  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observation  of 
this  engagement,  and  will  consequently  regard  every  action 
of  a  nature  to  impugn  it  as  a  question  of  general  interest' 
This  therefore  ia  a  binding  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
Christian  Powers  between  tltemseloes.  Art.  VIIL  provides 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  difference  between  the  Porte  and  cme 
or  more  of  the  Powers,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  mediation 
of  Europe  before  force  is  resorted  to.  By  the  IXth  Article, 
the  Sultan  spontaneously  communicated  to  the  Powers  the 
'  Firman,'  which  he  had  juat  publiahed  for  the  protection  of 
hia  Christian  subjects  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  and 
the  Article  goes  on  :  '  The  Contracting  Parties  acknowledge 
*  the  high  v^ue  of  this  communication.  It  it  toeU  undmtood 
'  that  it  does  not,  in  any  case,  give  a  right  to  the  said  Powers, 
'  either  collectively  or  separately,  to  interfere  with  the  relations 
'  of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects,  or  in  tkt  internal  administration 
'  of  the  Empire.'  We  translate  from  the  French  text,  not  hav- 
ing the  English  text  at  hand.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  by 
the  XXiXth  Article  it  waa  provided  expresaly  that, '  no  armed 
'  intervention  can  take  place  m  Servia  without  a  previous  agree- 
'  ment  between  the  contracting  Powers.'  '\\Tien  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  modified  in  187U  by  the  surrender  to  Russia  of  the 
article  establishing  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
Conference  of  London,  Lord  Granville  declared  in  opening 
the  Conference^  that  it  is  a  fundamental  prindple  of  the  law  of 
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nations  that  no  single  party  to  a  general  treaty  can  withdraw 
from  it  or  break  it  at  pleaaure;  and  this  doctrine  was  unani- 
mously asBGnted  to.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  having 
thought  it  expedient  to  assent  to  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
in  one  particular,  wbely  took  care  expressly  to  renew  and 
confirm  all  the  other  provisions  of  it  This,  therefore,  was  not 
only  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  under  Lord  Pal- 
meiston  in  1856,  but  also  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Ministers  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean States,  and  any  British  Minister,  be  he  of  what  party  he 
may,  must  take  his  stand.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
positive  engagement.  It  is  not  more  binding  on  the  statesmen 
who  made  this  agreement  than  on  their  political  opponents,  but 
it  18  equally  so.  It  is  an  engagement  not  of  Ministers,  but  of 
the  Crown ;  and  it  is  made,  not  to  Turkey,  but  to  Europe.  It 
is,  in  fact,  what  the  lawyers  call  a  synallagmatic  contract. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  addition  to  this  general  treaty,  to 
which  Russia  and  Turkey  were  parties,  the  Courts  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria  concluded  between  themselves  for  their 
own  protection,  on  April  15,  1856,  a  separate  treaty,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  guarantee  jointly  and  severally  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  recognised 
by  the  general  treaty  of  March  30,  and  they  added  this  most 
significant  engagement — that  *  every  infraction  of  the  stipula- 
'  tions  of  the  last-mentioned  treaty  shall  be  regarded  by  the 
'  three  contracting  Powers  as  a  casus  belli.  They  will  concert 
•  with  the  Porte  the  necessary  measures,  and  will  arrange 
'  amongst  themselves  the  employment  of  their  military  and 
'  naval  forces.' 

These  engagements  not  only  do  not  exclude,  but  rather 
they  invite,  a  con<;urrent  deliberation  of  all  the  Powers.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  and 
the  course  of  events,  all  happily  point  in  that  direction ;  and 
although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  means  it  is  expedient  to 
adopt,  there  is,  we  hope,  no  dissension  as  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing and  maintaining  peace  between  the  Porte  and  the  insur- 
gent provinces.  Then  will  come  the  consideration  of  the  reforms 
by  which  these  calamities  may  be  averted  for  the  future ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan,  who  has  just 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Ministers  of  hia  Divau,  will  be 
opposed  to  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  Empire,  in  which  they  more  than  anyone  else 
are  interested.  But  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  wild  talk,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  any  statesman  will  deliberately  propose 
in  a  Conference  of  European  Powers,  ot  to  the  Porte,  the 
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abandonment  of  the  principles  on  which  the  eettlement  of  1856 
is  based.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  principles  to 
recommend  to  the  Porte,  with  the  authority  of  united  Europe, 
those  regulations  which  the  cry  of  justice  and  humanity  loudly 
demands,  and  those  adminbtrative  reforms  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  be  pot  'm. 
commission,  or  carried  on  under  the  direct  control  of  half-a- 
dozen  representatives  of  Christian  Powers.  Such  a  frovern- 
ment  would  not  only  be  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived,  bnt  it 
would  simply  be  impossible,  eitlier  for  the  Porte  to  accept  or 
for  the  Powers  to  establish.  Unity  of  will  and  purpose  is  the 
first  condition  of  good  government:  but  if  the  accounts  to 
which  we  have  referred  of  the  present  succeceful  administration 
of  the  island  of  Crete  are  true,  we  see  no  reason  that  the  same 
liberties  should  not  be  extended  to  the  other  Christian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire,  and  we  trust  they  mi^ht  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  as  they  have  produced 
in  the  island  which  was  visited  not  long  a^a  by  similar  cala- 
mities.* 

*  To  show  that  when  we  epeak  of  the  reform  in  the  admin istntion 
of  the  Turkisli  Government  there  ib  sometliing  more  in  it  than  mere 
tnlk,  we  quote  the  following  Bummnry  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  of  what 
hns  actually  been  done  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Crete,  by  the  judictotu 
interreation  of  the  Gi'eBt  Powers.  Some  valuable  letters  from  Cret« 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  '  Pa1l  Slall  Gazette,'  which  give  a 
aatiRlactory  account  of  that  iaiand,  which  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.     Mr.  Stanhope  writes  as  follows : — 

'  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  arrangements  in  force  in  Crete,  and 
the  Lebanon,  by  which  n  fairly  eatiafaotory  basis  ban  been  arrived  at 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  the  Christi^ms  and  Mussulmans 
ia  those  districts.  The  general  principles,  which  are  the  same  in  each 
owe,  are — 1 .  The  appointment  of  a  governor  for  a  fixed  period,  and  of 
the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  population.     2.  The  division  of  th« 

Erovinces  into  departments,  who,  through  their  notiiblea  or  chief  in- 
abitaats,  appoint  the  members  of  a  Governor's  Council,  composed 
of  memben  of  all  creeds,  to  assist  in  the  government  and  control  the 
financial  admiaistration.  3.  The  appointment  of  a  local  chiekh  in 
each  commune,  chosen  by  the  governor,  and  of  a  mixed  council  chosen 
hy  the  people  of  the  commune,  who  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the 
nssesument  and  levying  of  taxes.  4.  The  establishment  of  the  equality 
of  alt  secte  before  the  law,  the  publicity  of  all  cHuaea,  the  appointment 
of  local  magiHtrates  of  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitaata  of 
each  locality,  and  the  nominatiaD  in  each  deportmcmt  of  a  mixed  bibn- 
nat  or  reformed  "Medjlia."  5.  DeGnition  of  the  administntion  of 
criminal  justice,  setting  forth  the  class  of  offences  for  which  smnmaiy 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  and  those  which  must  be  jutod  by 
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In  conclnsion,  we  would  say  one  word  on  the  attitude  as- 
snmed  by  the  Liberal  Party  on  this  question.  It  wob  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  Liberal 
opinions  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in  public  life,  that  they 
took  the  initiative  in  piotesting  against  acts  revolting '  to 
hamanity,  and  peculiarly  ofFensive  to  the  British  people,  inas- 
much as  they  were  committed  by  the  authorities  of  an  Empire, 
in  which  this  country  takes  a  deep  interest  and  to  which  she 
has  BO  often  afforded  a  generous  support.  The  reticence  or  in- 
credulity of  the  Qovemment  seemed  to  call  more  imperatively 
for  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
showed  that  England  is  not  more  insensible  than  of  old  to  the 
cry  of  humanity  and  freedom.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
Minciples  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  based. 
We  hold  with  the  Liberal  Party  that  neutrality  in  the  disputes 
of  foreign  States,  but  eapedally  in  civil  wars — non-intervention 
until  the  interests  of  tiiis  country  are  assailed — the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  the  strict  observance  of  treaties,  and  absolute 
relinous  toleration,  be  it  to  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
or  Hindoo — are  permanent  principles,  not  only  accepted  by  the 
nation,  but  imposed  by  the  nation  on  those  who  would  govern 
it.  If  these  really  are  the  principles  on  which  England  desires 
her  statesmen  to  act,  they  are  not  lightly  to  he  thrown  aside 
under  any  amount  of  temporary  excitement  or  even  provoca- 
tion ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  abide  by  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Liberal  creed.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  whom 
we  recognise  with  unqualified  confidence  as  the  leader  of  the 

superior  oonrts.  6.  Abolition  (^  the  system  of  farmiag  taxes,  regula- 
tion of  the  groBB  amount  of  revenue  to  be  levied  in  each  province,  and 
the  proportion  to  be  applied  to  local  objects.  7>  Regulationa  aa  to 
police;  that  they  shall  be  recruited  from  among  all  eecta  ;  and  stipu- 
lations  with  regard  to  the  impeml  army  that  the  commandera  of  the 
imperial  troops,  except  in  mattere  of  strategy  and  discipline,  are  subject 
to  the  civil  anthorities  of  the  province. 

'  It  will  be  foond  that  these  are  the  geneial  principles  in  each  case, 
thongh  there  is  some  difference  in  detail  due  to  local  considerations, 
the  governor  of  Crete  being  a  Mussulman,  while  the  governor  of  Le- 
banon is  a  Christian.  The  scheme  of  reform  in  the  Lebanon  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  the  one  in  which  the  machinery  for  the  local  adminis- 
tiaticm  of  justice  is  best  defined,  and  where  by  reason  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects  the  greatest  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  In  this 
case  also  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  rerenne  to  be  raised 
in  the  province  are  alone  established,  but  the  mode  of  rusing  it  ia 
wisely  left  to  tlie  deciuon  of  the  local  authorities,  and  not  subdivided 
as  in  the  case  of  Crete  under  different  heads  of  taxation.' 
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Liberal  Parly,  and  whose  rapid  procresB  in  pnbtic  life  is  a 
source  of  genuine  satiBfaction,  not  only  to  hia  own  adherents 
but  to  the  country,  which  has  marked  him  out  aa  the  statesman 
of  the  future,  and  Mr.  Forater,  second  to  none  in  his  attach- 
ment \a  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom,  having  taken 
little  or  no  port  in  the  numerous  demonstrations  which  have 
taken  place  in  varioua  parts  of  the  oouDtir,  have  visited  the 
scene  of  these  occuireiices,  and  will  doubtleaa  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Forte  themBelvea 
what  are  their  intentions  and  their  hopes.  That  appears  to  na 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  Dseiiil  course  to  be  Mopted  by 
two  great  English  atatesmen ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  reap  the  advantage,  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  of  their  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vations. 


No.  CCXCVII.  will  be  jmbltMhed  m  January,  1877. 
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Michael  Angela,  review  of  works  treating  of,  104— hia  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  both  of  Art  and  of  mankind,  104 — definition  of 
the  worda  '  Art '  and  '  Civilisation,'  105— the  Letters  of  Michael 
Angelo,  106— his  early  history,  108— his  first  visit  to  Borne,  110— 
unfonnded  Mory  of  lus  attempt  to  deceive  the  Cardinal  Giorgio 
Biario,  111 — hia  private  character  as  muiifeated  in  hia  letters,  113 
— definition  of  hia  style  as  an  artist,  117 — his  monument  in  honour 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  120— his  flight  to  Florence,  121— goes  to  Bologna 
and  suffers  ilNtreatment  and  neglect,  122 — commences  painting  the 
Sistine  Ceiling,  128 — Mr.  Wilson's  researches  and  remarks  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  124 — pragresa  of  the  work,  129 — its  completion, 
131 — Michael  Angelo's  troubles  and  vexations  in  carrying  ont  his 
undertakings,  133— the  Medici  monuments,  135 — ia  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence  when  besi^ed  in  1527, 
139 — his  fresco  '  the  I^st  Judgment,'  141 — is  summoned  by  Pope 
Pan]  III.  to  act  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  142 — Bramante,  Kaphael, 
Giulio  Itomano,  and  others  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  143 — his 
fine  oonceptiona  spoiled  by  hia  successors,  145 — his  Sonneta,  145 — 
oonolusion,  146. 

Moreabg,  Captain,  hia  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  232. 

N 

New  Qvinea  and  PolynesiB,  review  of  Capt.  J.  Moresby's  work  on,  BS2 

— beginning  of  the  cruise,   232 — the  'Peri,'  233— survey  irf  4« 

idaotb  in  Torres  Strait6>  234— vist  to  Norfolk  Island,  235— Kq^el 
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Island,  23d — at  Fotnna  Capt  Uoreaby  partaken  of  ova,  236 — retnm 
to  Sydney,  237 — the  second  cruise,  237 — kidnapping  put  down, 
287— begina  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  to  the  eastward, 
238 — the  survey,  and  its  resolt^  239 — takes  posseaeion  in  the  name 
□f  her  Majesty  of  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  BaEdlisk  Islands,  245 — 
further  aurreya  and  discoTeries,  247 — our  duty  to  New  Guinea 
249. 

P 

Paris,  le  Comte  de,  review  of  hia  History  of  the  American  War,  79 — 
philosophic  spirit  with  which  he  treats  hie  subject,  79 — his  remarks 
OQ  the  Seven  Years*  War  and  the  War  of  Independence,  81 — his 
sketch  of  the  likeness  between  the  men  who  fought  Howe  and 
Clinton  and  those  who  marched  against  Sichmond,  82 — formation 
of  the  Federal  army,  83 — its  discipline,  89 — its  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
and  Engineering  branch,  92 — MacClellan  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  93 — the  campaign,  96— the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  99— 
MacGIellan's  '  strategio  change  of  base,'  101 — >his  masterly  retreat, 
102— condoaion,  103. 

R 

Bajputdna,  170— origin  of  the  Bajpiits,  171 — their  varions  fortunes 
imder  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurungxeb,  172 — their  subjection  in 
1803,  176 — interporition  in  their  favour  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
in  1818,  177 — on  the  right  understandinj^  of  the  real  constitution 
and  historic  growth  of  the  native  states,  178 — meaning  of  the  word 
Rajpdtina  and  of  a  Rajput  State,  181 — the  Chief  as  understood  by 
the  Rajpdta,  183 — peculiar  modes  of  succession  and  inheritance, 
184 — feudalism  exemplified  in  a  Rajpdt  State,  188 — origin  of  the 
aristocracy,  191 — primogeniture,  194— marriage  always  exogamous, 
196 — fosterage,  198 — the  commercial  class,  199 — the  probable  future 
of  the  Rajpdt  clans,  204. 

Satdce,  Leopold  Von,  review  of  his  History  of  Rngland,  52 — thehietoiy 
of  our  Constitution  not  adequately  treated  by  English  historiauB, 
£4 — Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,'  not 
impartial,  55 — the  question  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  how  treated 
by  Scotch  and  English  writers,  56 — Yon  Ranke's  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, 58 — the  German  standpoints  different  from  the  English,  61 — 
Oliver  Cromwell,  63— Queen  Elizabeth,  64— William  of  Orange,  70 
■ — Yon  Ranke's  earlier  services  to  historical  literature,  71 — the  Thir^ 
Tears'  War,  72 — Charles  II.,  a  Covenanted  King,  73 — the  Iron- 
ndea,  73 — liouis  XIY.,  75 — skilfbl  treatment  by  the  author  of 
the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  settling  down  of  the  Revolu- 
tion GovoTkment,  76 — conclurion,  77. 


Sitbteif,  Sir  Philip,  review  of  works  treating  of,  370 — an  almost  &ult 
leas  hero,  370— his  parentage  and  early  tmining,  371 — the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  373 — Sidney  becomes  acquainted  with  Hubert 
Lancet,  whom  he  accompanies  to  Yienna,  373 — and  thence  to 
Venice,  374 — bis  personal  appearance,  374r— becomes  a  favourite 
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with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  cftlU  him  'my  Philip,*  376— Tints 
Vienna  aa  Ambaswdor-Bxtmordinaiy,  375— his  father  u  Lord 
Deputy  of  Inland,  377 — composes  a  nmeque, '  The  Lady  of  the  May,' 
878— Queen  Elizabeth's  affection  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  379— 
Sidney's  '  Remonstrance,'  379 — its  effecta,  380 — Sidney  relirei  from 
Court  and  derotes  himself  to  literature,  381 — his  '  Arcadift,'  SSI- 
is  one  of  the  '  Foster-  children  of  Desire '  to  welcome  the  Froich 
cmbasBT  in  1S81,  385~~his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  385 — his  crilicisiis, 
366 — Spenser  dictates  his  '  Shepherd's  Calraidar '  to  him,  887 — hti 
Sonnets  and  Songs,  3S8 — his  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  391 — his  reU- 
lions  with  Lady  Rich,  S92 — his  marriage  with  Frances,  only  daoghter 
of  Sir  Francis  Waleingham,  394 — takes  an  active  part  in  poUtic^ 
395 — onswera  a  calumnious  pamphlet  agaiost  the  Duke  of  Leicester, 
396— becomes  Goremor  of  Flushing,  398 — hia  military  career  under 
Leicester,  400 — is  wounded  in  the  knee,  403 — his  heroic  self-denial, 
403— hia  death,  404 — his  eulogies,  404. 

Silver,  the  depreciation  of,  review  of  the  Keport  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on,  501 — the  universBl  agitation  in  the  commercial  world  oa 
the  fall  in  die  ralue  of  silver,  501 — what  it  means,  5C2 — silver, 
though  no  longer  a  reigning  metal  in  Europe  and  America,  still  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  East,  604 — will  the  prices  generally  in  India 
rise  7  509 — difference  bitween  the  ftwtu^on  and  the  /all  in  the 
Tatue  of  ralver,  510 — the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  sitas- 
tion,  518 — 1.  the  siWer  mines  in  Nevada,  514 — 2.  the  change  fiom 
a  silver  to  a  gold  currency  throughout  Germany,  519 — S.  the  in- 
creased sale  of  Government  bills  on  India  displacing  an  equal  amount 
of  bullion  remittances,  523 — the  '  Latin  Monetary  Union,'  527 — 
summary  of  tihe  condition  of  the  ulver  market  from  1871  to  1876, 
529 — the  immense  recuperative  power  of  France,  531 — theories 
advanced  to  tide  over  the  present  depreciation  of  olver,  583 — con- 
oluuon,  534, 

Stennhmme,  Algernon  Charles,  his  tragedy  of  BreditbeuA  reviewed,  147 
—story  of  the  poem,  148— sublime  heroism  shown  by  the  femsle 
characters,  150 — the  charactera  Erecbtheus  and  Chthonia,  152— 
great  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  the  choruses,  155 — Queen  Franithea, 
158— dramatic  interest  fully  sustuned  by  the  poet,  159 — grand 
address  by  the  Choros  to  Phoebus  Apollo,  163 — combat  between 
Erechtlieus  and  Eumolpus,  166 — the  poem  full  of  beauties  and  free 
of  any  serioos  faults,  168. 

T 

Turkey,  state  of.    See  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria. 
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